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PREFACE. 


No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  is  the  Author  that 
the  present  is  an  overgrown  book  of  a  nondescript  class, 
neither  the  "tale"  for  the  young,  nor  the  novel  for  their 
elders,  but  a  mixture  of  both. 


Begun  as  a  series  of  conversational  sketches,  the  story 
outran  both  the  original  intention  and  the  limits  of  the 
periodical  in  which  it  was  commenced  ;  and,  such  as  it  has 
become,  it  is  here  presented  to  those  who  have  already  made 
acquaintance  with  the  May  family,  and  may  be  willing  to 
see  more  of  them.  It  would  beg  to  be  considered  merely  as 
what  it  calls  itself,  a  Family  Chronicle — a  domestic  record 
of  home  events,  large  and  small,  during  those  years  of  early 
life  when  the  character  is  chiefly  formed,  and  as  an  endeav- 
our to  trace  the  effects  of  those  aspirations  which  are  a  part 
of  every  youthful  nature.  That  the  young  should  take  one 
hint,  to  think  whether  their  hopes  and  upward-breathings 
are  truly  upwards,  and  founded  in  lowliness,  may  bo  called 
the  moral  of  the  tale. 
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For  those  who  may  deem  the  story  too  long  and  the 
characters  too  numerous,  the  Author  can  only  beg  their  par- 
don for  any  tedium  that  they  may  have  undergone  before 
giving  it  up. 
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CHAPTEE   I. 

•81  dooot  «*  k  lfir|a«lt**— Outran. 

'Miss  Wntra,  are  yon  busy?  Do  you  want  this  afternoon? 
Can  yon  take  a  good  long  walk  r  * 

'Ethel,  my  dear,  how  often  hare  I  told  you  of  your  impetuos- 
ity—ron  hare  forgotten.9 

'Very  well' — with  an  impatient  twist — 'I  beg  your  pardon. 
Good  morning,  Miss  Winter,'  said  a  thin,  lank,  angular,  sallow  girl, 
just  fifteen,  trembling  from  head  to  foot  with  restrained  eagerness, 
as  she  tried  to  curb  her  tone  into  the  requisite  civility. 

'Good  morning,  Ethel,  good  morning,  Flora,'  said  the  prim, 
middle-aged,  daily  governess,  taking  off  her  bonnet,  and  arranging 
the  stiff  little  rolls  of  curl  at  the  long,  narrow  looking-glass,  the 
border  of  which  distorted  the  countenance. 

'  Good  morning,'  properly  responded  Flora,  a  pretty,  fair  girl, 
nearly  two  years  older  than  her  sister. 

'  Will  you — '  began  to  burst  from  Etheldred's  lips  again,  but 
was  stifled  by  Miss  Winter's  inquiry, '  Is  your  mamma  pretty  well 
to-day?' 

'  Oh !  very  well,'  said  both  at  once ;  ( she  is  coming  to  the  read- 
ing.'    And  Flora  added, '  Papa  is  going  to  drive  her  out  to-day.' 

'  I  am  very  glad.     And  the  baby  ? ' 

'  I  do  believe  she  does  it  on  purpose  1 '  whispered  Ethel  to  her- 
self, wriggling  fearfully  on  the  wide  window-seat  on  which  she  had 
precipitated  herself,  and  kicking  at  the  bar  of  the  table,  by  which 
manifestation  she  of  course  succeeded  in  deferring  her  hopes,  by  a 
reproof  which  caused  her  to  draw  herself  into  a  rigid,  melan- 
choly attitude,  a  sort  of  penance  of  decorum,  but  a  rapid  motion 
of  the  eyelids,  a  tendency  to  crack  the  joint*  of  the  fingers,  and  an 
unquictness  at  the  ends  of  her  shoes,  betraying  the  restlessness  of 
the  digits  therein  contained. 

It  was  such  a  room  as  is  often  to  be  found  in  old  country  town 
houses,  the  two  large  windows  looking  out  on  a  broad  old-fashioned 
street,  through  heavy  framework,  and  panes  of  glass  scratched  with 
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various  names  and  initials.  The  walls  were  painted  blue,  the 
skirting  almost  a  third  of  the  height,  and  so  wide  at  the  top  as 
to  form  a  narrow  shei£  The  fire-place,  constructed  in  the  days 
when  fires  were  made  to  give  as  little  heat  as  possible,  was  orna- 
mented with  blue  and  white  Dutch  tiles  bearing  marvellous  repre- 
sentations of  Scripture  history,  and  was  protected  by  a  very  tall 
freen  guard;  the  chairs  were  much  of  the  same  date,  solid  and 
eavy,  the  seats  in  faded  carpet-work,  but  there  was  a  sprinkling  - 
of  lesser  ones  and  of 'stools;  a  piano;  a  globe;  a  large  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  with  three  desks  on  it ;  a  small  one,  and  f 

a  light  cane  chair  by  each  window ;  and  loaded  book-cases.  Flora 
began, ( If  you  don't  want  this  afternoon  to  yourself — '  I 

Ethel  "was  on  her  feet,  and  open-mouthed.  ' O,  Miss  Winter  1 
if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  walk  to  Cocksmoor  with  us.' 

' To  Cocksmoor,  my  dear ! '  exclaimed  the  governess  in  dismay. 

'Yes,  yes,  but  hear,'  cried  EtheL  'It  is  not  for  nothing. 
Yesterday — *  ^ 

( No,  the  day  before,'  interposed  Flora.  .  I 

'There  was  a  poor  man  brought  into  the  hospital  He  had 
been  terribly  hurt  in  the  quarry,  and  papa  says  he'll  die.  He  waa 
in  great  distress,  for  his  wife  has  just  got  twins,  and  there  were 
lots  of  children  before.  They  want  everything — food  and  clothes 
— and  we  want  to  walk  and  take  it' 

'We  had  a  collection  of  clothes  ready,  luckily,'  said  Flora; 
'  and  we  have  a  blanket,  and  some  tea  and  some  arrowroot,  and  a 
bit  of  bacon,  and  mamma  says  she  does  not  think  it  too  far  for  us 
to  walk,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  go  with  us.' 

Miss  Winter  looked  perplexed.  'How  could  you  carry  the  blan- 
ket, my  dear  ? ' 

'  0,  we  have  settled  that,'  said  Ethel, '  we  mean  to  make  the 
donkey  a  sumpter-mule,  so,  if  you  are  tired,  you  'may  ride  home 
on  her.' 

'  But,  my  dear,  has  your  mamma  considered  ?  They  are  such 
a  set  of  wild  people  at  Cocksmoor ;  I  don't  think  we  could  walk 
there  alone.' 

'  It  is  Saturday,'  said  Ethel,  '  we  can  get  the  boys.' 

'  If  you  would  reflect  a  little !  They  would  be  no  protection. 
Harry  would  be  getting  into  scrapes,  and  you  and  Mary  running 
wild.' 

'  I  wish  Richard  was  at  home ! '  said  Flora. 

'  I  know  ! '  cried  EtheL  '  Mr.  Emescliffe  will  come.  I  am 
sure  he  can  walk  so  far  now.     I'll  ask  him.'  I 

Ethel  had  clapped  after  her  the  heavy  door  with  its  shining  j 

brass  lock,  before  3Iiss  Winter  well  knew  what  she  was  about,  and 
the  governess  seemed  annoyed.  4  Ethel  does  not  consider,'  said 
she.     '  I  don't  think  your  mamma  will  be  pleased.' 

'  Why  not  ? '  said  Flora. 
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*  My  dear — a  gentleman  walking  with  yon,  especially  if  Marga- 
ret is  going.' 

'I  don't  think  he  is  strong  enough.'  said  Flora;  'but  I  can't 
think  why  there  should  be  any  harm.  Papa  took  us  all  out  walk- 
ing with  him  yesterday — little  Aubrey  and  all,  and  Mr.  Ernesclifb 
went' 

'But  my  dear* — ' 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  fine  tall  blooming 
girl  of  eighteen,  holding  in  her  hand  a  pretty  little  maid  of  five. 
4  Good  morning,  Miss  A\  inter.  I  suppose  Flora  has  told  you  the 
request  we  have  to  make  to  you  ? ' 

'  Yes,  my  dear  Margaret,  but  did  your  mamma  consider  what  a 
lawless  place  Cocksmoor  is  ? ' 

*  That  was  the  doubt,'  said  Margaret, '  but  papa  said  he  would 
answer  for  it  nothing  would  happen  to  us,  and  mamma  said  if  you 
would  be  so  kind.' 

'  It  is  unlucky,'  began  the  governess,  but  stopped  at  the  incur- 
sion of  some  new  comers,  nearly  tumbling  over  each  other,  Ethel 
at  the  head  of  them.  '  Oh  !  Harry ! '  as  the  gathers  of  her  frock 
cave  way  in  the  rude  grasp  of  a  twelve-years-old  boy.  '  Miss 
Winter,  'tis  all  right — Mr.  Ernescliffe  says  he  is  quite  up  to  the 
walk,  and  will  like  it  very  much,  and  he  will  undertake  to  defend 
you  from  the  quarrymen.' 

( Is  Miss  Winter  afraid  of  the  quarrymen  ? '  hallooed  Harry. 
'Shall  I  take  a  club?' 

*  I'll  take  my  gun  and  shoot  them,'  valiantly  exclaimed  Tom ; 
and  while  threats  were  passing  among  the  boys,  Margaret  asked, 
in  a  low  voice, '  Did  you  ask  him  to  come  with  us  ? ' 

'  Yes,  he  said  he  should  like  it  of  all  things.  Papa  was  there, 
and  said  it  was  not  too  far  for  him — besides,  there's  the  donkey. 
Papa  says  it,  so  we  must  go,  Miss  Winter.' 

Miss  Winter  glanced  unutterable  things  at  Margaret,  and  Ethel 
began  to  perceive  she  had  done  something  wrong.  Flora  was  going 
to  speak,  when  Margaret,  trying  to  appear  unconscious  of  a  certain 
deepening  colour  in  her  own  checks,  pressed  a  hand  on  her  shoul- 
der, and  whispering, '  I'll  see  about  it.  Don't  say  any  more,  please,' 
glided  out  of  the  room. 

*  What's  in  the  wind? '  said  Harry.  *  Are  many  of  your  reefs 
out  there,  Ethel  ? ' 

1  Harry  can  talk  nothing  but  sailor's  language,'  said  Flora, '  and 
I  am  sure  he  did  not  learn  that  of  Mr.  Ernescliffe.  You  never 
hear  slang  from  him.' 

*  But  aren't  we  going  to  Cocksmoor  ? '  asked  Mary,  a  blunt 
downright  girl  of  ten. 

4  We  shall  know  soon,'  said  Ethel.    * I  suppose  I  had  better  wait  * 
till  after  the  reading  to  mend  that  horrid  frock  ? ' 

*  I  think  so,  since  we  are  so  nearly  collected,'  atA&  Wm^Ynr 
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ter:  and  Ethel,  seating  herself  on  the  corner  of  the  window-seat, 
with  one  leg  doubled  under  her,  took  up  a  Shakespeare,  holding  it 
close  to  her  eyes,  and  her  brother  Norman,  who,  in  age,  came  be- 
tween her  and  Flora,  kneeling  on  one  knee  on  the  window-seat, 
and  supporting  himself  with  one  arm  against  the  shutter,  leant 
over  her,  reading  it  too,  disregarding  a  tumultuous  skirmish  going 
on  in  that  division  of  the  family  collectively  termed '  the  boys/ 
namely,  Harry,  Mary,  and  Tom,  until  Tom  was  suddenly  pushed 
down  and  tumbled  over  into  Ethel's  lap  thereby  upsetting  her  and 
Norman  together,  and  there  was  a  general  downfall,  and  a  loud 
scream,  *  The  sphynx ! ' 

'You've  crushed  it,'  cried  Harry,  dealing  out  thumps  indis- 
criminately. . 

€  No,  here  'tis,9  said  Mary,  rushing  among  them,  and  bringing 
out  a  green  sphynx  caterpillar,  on  her  finger — '  tis  not  hurt.' 

'fazf  Pax/1  cried  Norman,  over  all,  with  tho  voice  of  an 
authority,  as  he  leapt  up  lightly  and  set  Tom  on  his  less  again. 
1  Harry  f  you  had  better  do  that  again,'  he  added,  warningly.  *  Be 
off,  out  of  this  window,  and  let  Ethel  and  me  read  in  peace.9 

1  Here's  the  place,'  said  Ethel — *  Crispin,  Crispian's  day.  How 
I  do  like  Henry  V.' 

1  It  is  no  use  to  try  to  keep  those  boys  in  order  I '  sighed  Miss 
Winter. 

' Saturnalia,  as  papa  calls  Saturday,9  replied  Flora. 

' Is  not  your  eldest  brother  coming  home  to-day  ? '  said  Miss 
Winter,  in  a  low  voice  to  Flora,  who  shook  her  head,  and  said,  con- 
fidentially, '  He  is  not  coming  till  he  has  passed  that  examination. 
He  thinks  it  better  not9 

Here  entered,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  a  lady  with  a  beautiful 
f  countenance  of  calm  sweetness,  looking  almost  too  young  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  tall  Margaret,  who  followed  her.     There  was  a  gen- 
eral hush  as  she  greeted  Miss  Winter,  the  girls  crowding  round  to 
look  at  their  little  sister,  not  quite  six  weeks  old. 

1  Now,  Margaret,  will  you  take  her  up  to  the  nursery  ? '  said  the 
mother,  while  the  impatient  speech  was  repeated,  *  Mamma,  can  we 
go  to  Cocksmoor?' 

'  You  don't  think  it  will  be  too  far  for  you  ? '  said  the  mother 
to  Miss  Winter,  as  Margaret  departed. 

*  0  no,  not  at  all,  thank  you,  that  was  not —  But  Margaret  has 
explained.' 

*  Yes,  poor  Margaret,'  said  Mrs.  May,  smiling.  c  She  has  set- 
tled it  by  choosing  to  stay  at  home  with  me.  It  is  no  matter  for 
the  others,  and  he  is  going  on  Monday,  so  that  it  will  not  happen 
again.' 

'  Margaret  has  behaved  very  well,'  said  Miss  Winter. 
'  She  has  indeed,'  said  her  mother,  smiling.   ( Well,  Harry,  how 
is  the  caterpillar  ? ' 
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'  They've  just  capsized  it,  mamma,'  answered  Harry, '  and  Mary 
is  making  all  taut.9 

Mrs.  May  laughed,  and  proceeded  to  advise  Ethel  and  Norman 
to  put  away  Henry  V.,  and  find  the  places  in  their  Bibles,  '  or  you 
will  have  the  things  mixed  together  in  your  heads,'  said  she. 

In  the  mean  time  Margaret,  with  the  little  babe,  to-morrow  to 
be  her  godchild,  lying  gently  in  her  arms,  came  out  into  the  matted 
hall,  and  began  to  mount  the  broad  shallow-stepped  stair-case,  pro- 
tected by  low  stout  balusters,  with  a  very  thick  fiat  and  solid  ma- 
hogany hand-rail  polished  by  the  boys'  constant  riding  up  and  down 
upon  it.  She  was  only  on  the  first  step,  when  the  dining-room  door 
opened,  and  there  came  out  a  young  man,  slight,  and  delicate-look- 
ing, with  bright  blue  eyes,  and  thickly-curling  light  hair.  '  Acting 
nurse  ? '  he  said  smiling.  '  What  an  odd  little  face  it  is !  I  didn't 
think  little  white  babies  were  so  pretty  I  Well,  I  shall  always 
consider  myself  as  the  real  godfather — the  other  is  all  a  sham.9 

*  I  think  so,'  said  Margaret,  *  but  I  must  not  stand  with  her  in 
a  draught,'  and  on  she  went,  while  he  called  after  her.  '  So  wo  are 
to  have  an  expedition  to-day.9 

She  did  not  gainsay  it,  but  there  was  a  little  sigh  of  disap- 
pointment, and  when  she  was  out  of  hearing,  she  whispered, '  Oh  I 
lucky  baby,  to  have  so  many  years  to  come  before  you  are  plagued 
with  troublesome  propriety ! ' 

Then  depositing  her  little  charge  with  the  nurse,  and  trying  to 
cheer  up  a  solemn-looking  boy  of  three,  who  evidently  considered 
his  deposition  from  babyhood  as  a  great  injury,  she  tripped  lightly 
down  again,  to  take  part  in  the  Saturday's  reading  and  catechising. 

It  was  nleasant  to  see  that  large  family  in  the  hush  and  rever- 
ence of  sucn  teaching,  the  mother's  gentle  power  preventing  the^ 
outbreaks  of  restlessness  to  which  even  at  such  times  the  wild  young 
spirits  were  liable.  Margaret  and  Miss  Winter  especially  rejoiced 
in  it  on  this  occasion,  the  first  since  the  birth  of  the  baby,  that 
ahe  had  been  able  to  preside.  Under  her,  though  seemingly  with- 
out her  taking  any  trouble,  there  was  none  of  the  smothered  laugh- 
ing at  the  little  ones'  mistakes,  the  fid/rcttiug  of  the  boys,  or 
Harry's  audacious  impertinence  to  Miss  Winter;  and  no  less  glad 
was  Harry  to  have  his  mother  there,  and  be  guarded  from  himself. 

The  Catechism  was  repeated,  and  a  comment  on  the  Sunday 
Services  read  aloud.  The  Gospel  was. that  on  the  taking  the  low- 
eat  place,  and  when  they  had  fiuished,  Ethel  said,  *  I  like  the  verse 
which  explains  that : 

M  They  who  now  sit  lowest  here, 
When  their  Mnrtor  shall  appear, 
He  fthall  bid  them  higher  rise. 
And  he  highest  in  the  skies.1* ' 

1 1  did  not  think  of  that  being  the  meaning  of  "  when  He  that 
bade  thee  oometh,"  '  said  Norman,  thoughtfully. 
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'  It  seemed  to  be  only  our  worldly  advantage  that  was  meant 
before,'  said  EtheL 

'  Well,  it  means  that  too/  said  Flora. 

1 1  suppose  it  do*a,'  said  Mrs.  May ;  '  bat  the  higher  sense  ia 
the  one  chiefly  to  be  dwelt  on.  It  is  a  lesson  how  those  least 
known  and  regarded  here,  and  humblest  in  their  own  eyes,  shall 
be  the  highest  hereafter.' 

And  Margaret  looked  earnestly  at  her  mother,  but  did  not  speak. 

'  May  we  go,  mamma  ? '  said  Mary. 

'  Yes,  you  three— all  of  yon,  indeed,  unless  you  wish  to  say  any 
more.' 

The '  boys '  availed  themselves  of  the  permission.  Norman  tarried 
to  put  his  books  into  a  neat  leather  case,  and  Ethel  stood  thinking. 
'  It  means  altogether— it  is  a  lesson  against  ambition,'  said  she. 

'  True,'  said  her  mother, '  the  love  of  eminence  for  its  own  sake.1 

'  And  in  so  many  different  ways  f '  said  Margaret 

1  Aye,  worldly  greatness,  riches,  rank,  beauty,'  said  Flora. 

4  All  sorts  of  false  flash  and  nonsense,  and  liking  to  be  higher 
than  one  ought  to  be,'  said  Norman.  '  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing 
lower,  or  more  mean  and  shabby,  than  getting  places  and  praise  a 
fellow  does  not  deserve.' 

4Oh!yea!:  cried  Ethel, 'but  no  one  fit  to  speak  to  would  do  that  1' 

4  Plenty  of  people  do,  I  can  tell  you,'  said  Norman. 

4  Then  I  hope  I  shall  never  know  who  they  are ! '  exclaimed 
EtheL  4  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking  of,  mamma.  Caring 
to  be  clever,  and  get  on,  only  for  the  sake  of  beating  people.' 
Jl  think  that  might  be  better  expressed.' 
' 4  I  know,'  said  Ethel,  bending  her  brow,  with  the  fulness  of  her 
thought — *  I  mean  caring  to  do  a  thing  only  because  nobody  else 
can  do  it — wanting  to  be  first  more  than  wanting  to  do  one's  best.' 

'  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  Ethel,'  said  her  mother ;  '  and  I 
am  glad  you  have  found  in  the  Gospel  a  practical  lesson,  that  should 
be  useful  to  you  both.  I  had  rather  you  did  so  than  that  you  read 
it  in  Greek,  though  that  is  very  nice  too,'  she  added,  smiling,  as 
she  put  her  hand  on  a  little  Greek  Testament,  in  which  Ethel  had 
been  reading,  within  her  English  Bible.  ^  '  Now,  go  and  mend  that 
deplorable  frock,  and  if  you  don't  dream  over  it,  you  won't  waste 
too  much  of  your  holiday.' 

'  I'll  get  it  done  in  no  time ! '  cried  Ethel  rushing  head-long 
up-stairs,  twice  tripping  in  it,  before  she  reached  the  attic,  where 
she  slept,  as  well  as  Flora  and  Mary — a  large  room  in  the  roof, 
the  windows  gay  with  bird-cages  and  flowers,  a  canary  singing  loud 
enough  to  deafen  any  one  but  girls  to  whom  headaches  were  un- 
known, plenty  of  books  and  treasures,  and  a  very  fine  view,  from 
the  dormer-window,  of  the  town  sloping  downwards,  and  the  river 
winding  away,  with  some  heathy  hills  in  the  distance.  Poking  and 
peering  about  with  her  short-sighted  eyes,  Ethel  lighted  on  a  work- 
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basket  in  rare  disorder,  pulled  off  her  frock,  threw  on  a  shawl,  and 
aat  down  cross-legged  on  her  bed,  stitching  vigorously,  while  mean* 
time  she  spouted  with  great  emphasis  an  ode  of  Horace,  which 
Norman  having  learnt,  Dy  heart,  she  had  followed  his  example ; 
it  being  her  great  desire  to  be  even  with  him  in  all  his  studies,  and 
though  eleven  months  younger,  she  had  never  yet  fallen  behind 
him.  On  Saturday,  he  showed  her  what  were  his  tasks  for  the 
week,  and  as  soon  as  her  rent  was  repaired,  she  swung  herself  down- 
stairs in  search  of  him  for  this  purpose.  She  found  him  in  the 
drawing-room,  a  pretty  pleasant  room — its  only  fault  that  it  was 
rather  too  low.  It  had  windows  opening  down  to  the  .lawn,  and 
was  full  of  pretty  things,  works  and  knicknacks.  Ethel  found  the 
state  of  affairs  unfavourable  to  her.  Norman  was  intent  on  a  book 
on  the  sofa,  and  at  the  table  sat  Mr.  Ernescliffe,  hard  at  work  with 
calculations  and  mathematical  instruments.  Ethel  would  not,  for 
the  world,  that  any  one  should  guess  at  her  classical  studies—she  f 
scarcely  liked  to  believe  that  even  her  father  knew  of  them,  and  I 
to  mention  them  before  Mr.  Ernescliffe  would  have  been  dreadful  * 
So  she  only  shoved  Norman,  and  asked  him  to  come. 

'  Presently/  he  said. 

1  What  have  you  there  ? '  said  she,  poking  her  head  into  the  book. 
4  O !  do  wonder  you  can't  leave  off,  I've  been  wanting  you  to 
read  it  all  the  week.' 

She  read  over  him  for  a  few  minutes,  then  recoiled :  '  I  forgot, 
mamma  told  me  not  to  read  those  stories  in  the  morning.  Only 
five  minutes,  Norman.' 

1  Wait  a  bit,  111  come.' 

She  fidgetted,  till  Mr.  Ernescliffe  asked  Norman  if  there  was 
a  table  of  logarithms  in  the  house. 

4  O  yes,'  she  answered ;  '  don't  you  know,  Norman  ?  In  a 
brown  book  on  the  upper  shelf  in  the  dining-room.  Don't  you 
remember  papa's  telling  us  the  meaning  of  them,  when  we  had  the 
grand  book-dusting.' 

He  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  his  book ;  however,  she  found 
the  logarithms,  and  brought  them  to  Mr.  Ernescliffe,  staying  to 
look  at  his  drawing,  and  asking  what  he  was  making  out.  He  re- 
plied, «miling  at  the  impossibility  of  her  understanding,  but  she 
wrinkled  her  brown  forehead,  hooked  her  long  nose,  and  spent  the 
next  hour  in  amateur  navigation. 

Market  Stoneborough  was  a  fine  old  town.  The  Minster,  grand 
with  the  architecture  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  stood  beside  a  broad 
river,  and  round  it  were  the  buildings  of  a  Convent,  made  by  a  cer- 
tain good  Bishop  Whichcote,  the  nucleus  of  a  grammar  school,  which 
had  survived  the  Reformation,  and  trained  up  many  good  scholars ; 
among  them,  one  of  England's  princely  merchants,  >icholas  Ran- 
dall, whose  effigy  knelt  in  a  niche  in  the  Chancel  wall,  scarlet- 
cloaked,  white-ruffed,  and  black-douhletted,  a  desk  bearing  aa  q^qsl 
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Bible  before  him,  and  a  twisted  pillar  of  Derbyshire  spar  on  each 
side.  He  was  the  founder  of  thirteen  almshouses,  and  had  endowed 
two  scholarships  at  Oxford,  the  object  of  ambition  of  the  Stone- 
borough  boys,  every  eighteen  months. 

There  were  about  sixty  or  seventy  boarders,  and  the  town  boys 
slept  at  home,  and  spent  their  weekly  holiday  there  on  Saturday 
— the  happiest  day  in  the  week  to  the  May  family,  when  alone, 
they  had  the  company  at  dinner  of  Norman  and  Harry,  otherwise 
known  by  their  school  names  of  June  and  July,  given  them  because 
their  elder  brother  had  begun  the  series  of  months  as  May. 

Some  two  hundred  years  back,  a  Doctor  Thomas  May  had  been 
head  master,  but  ever  since  that  time  there  had  always  been  an 
M.  D.,  not  a  D.  D.,  in  the  family,  owning  a  comfortable  demesne 
of  spacious  garden,  and  field  enough  for  two  cows,  still  green  and 
intact,  among  modern  buildings  and  improvements, 

'  The  present  Dr.  May  stood  very  nidi  in  his  profession,  and 
might  soon  have  made  a  large  fortune  in  London,  had  he  not  held 
fast  to  his  home  attachments.  He  was  extremely  skilful  and  clev- 
er, with  a  boyish  character  that  seemed  as  if  it  could  never  grow 
older ;  ardent,  sensitive,  and  heedless,  with  a  quickness  of  sympa- 
thy and  tenderness  of  heart  that  was  increased  rather  than  blunt- 
ed, by  exercise  in  scenes  of  suffering  J 

At  the  end  of  the  previous  summer  holidays,  Dr.  May  had  been 
called  one  morning  to  attend  a  gentleman  who  had  been  taken  very 
ill,  at  the  Swan  Inn. 

He  was  received  by  a  little  boy  of  ten  years  old,  in  much  grief, 
explaining  that  his  brother  had  come  two  days  ago  from  London, 
to  bring  him  to  school  here ;  he  had  seemed  unwell  ever  since  they 
met,  and  last  night  had  become  much  worse.  And  extremely  ill 
the  Doctor  found  him ;  a  youth  of  two  or  three-and-twenty,  suffer- 
ing under  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  oppressed,  and  scarcely  con- 
scious, so  as  quite  to  justify  his  little  brother's  apprehensions. 
He*  advised  the*  boy  to  write  to  his  family,  but  was  answered  by  a 
look  that  went  to  his  heart — '  Alan '  was  all  he  had  in  the  worla — 
father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  their  relations  lived  in  Scotland, 
and  were  hardly  known  to  them. 

4  Where  have  you  been  living,  then  ?  ' 

1  Alan  sent  me  to  school  at  Miss  Lawler's,  when  my  mother 
died,  and  there  I  have  been  ever  since,  while  he  has  been  these 
three  years  and  a  half  on  the  African  station.' 

'  What,  is  he  in  the  navy  ?  ' 

1  Yes,'  said  the  boy,  proudly,  l  Lieutenant  Ernescliffe.  He  got 
his  promotion  last  week.  My  father  was  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar ; 
and  Alan  has  been  three  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  then  he  was 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  now  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Ata- 
lantis.     You  must  have  heard  about  him,  for  it  was  in  the  news- 
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per,  how,  when  he  was  mate,  he  had  the  command  of  the  Santa 
bel,  the  slaver  they  captured.' 
The'  boy  would  have  gone  on  for  ever,  if  Dr.  May  had  not  re* 
called  him  to  his  brother's  present  condition,  and  proceeded  to  take 
every  measure  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  forlorn  pair. 

He  learnt  from  other  sources  that  the  Ernescliffes  were  well 
connected.  The  father  had  been  a  distinguished  officer,  but  had 
been  ill  able  to  provide  for  his  sons ;  indeed,  he  died,  without  ever 
having  seen  little  Hector,  who  was  born  during  his  absence  on  a 
voyage — his  last,  and  Alan's  first  Alan,  the  elder  by  thirteen 
years,  had  been  like  a  father  to  the  little  boy,  showing  judgment 
and  self-denial  that  marked  him  of  a  high  cast  of  character.  Ha 
had  distinguished  himself  in  encounters  with  slave  ships,  and  in 
command  of  a  prize  that  he  had  had  to  conduct  to  Sierra  Leone,  he 
had  shown  great  coolness  and  seamanship,  in  several  perilous  eon- 
junctures,  such  as  a  sudden  storm,  and  an  encounter  with  another 
slaver,  when  his  Portuguese  prisoners  became  mutinous,  and  nothing 
bat  his  steadiness  and  intrepidity  had  saved  the  lives  of  himself 
and  his  few  English  companions.  He  was,  in  fact,  as  Dr.  May  re- 
ported, pretty  much  of  a  hero.  He  had  not,  at  the  time,  felt  the 
effects  of  the  climate,  but,  owing  to  sickness  and  death  among  the 
other  officers,  he  had  suffered  much  fatigue,  and  pressure  of  mind 
and  body.  Immediately  on  his  return,  had  followed  his  examina- 
tion, and  though  he  had  passed  with  great  credit,  and  it  had  been 
at  once  followed  by  well-earned  promotion,  his  nervous  excitable 
frame  had  been  overtasked,  and  the  consequence  was  a  long  and 
severe  illness. 

The  Swan  inn  was  not  forty  yards  from  Dr.  May's  back  gate, 
and,  at  every  spare  moment,  he  was  doing  the  part  of  nurse  as  well 
as  doctor,  professionally  obliged  to  Alan  Ernescliffe  for  bringing 
him  a  curious  exotic  specimen  of  fever,  and  requiting  him  by  the 
utmost  care  and  attention,  while,  for  their  own  sakes,  he  delighted 
in  the  two  boys  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  warm  heart  Before 
the  first  we*»k  was  at  an  end,  they  had  learned  to  look  on  the  Doctor 
as  one  of  the  kindest  friends  it  had  been  their  lot  to  meet  with,  and 
Alan  knew  that  if  he  died,  he  should  leave  his  little  brother  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  would  comfort  him  as  a  father. 

No  sooner  was  young  Ernescliffe  able  to  sit  up,  than  Dr.  May 
insisted  on  conveying  him  to  his  own  house,  as  his  recovery  was 
likely  to  be  tedious,  in  solitude  at  the  Swan.  It  was  not  till  he 
had  been  drawn  in  a  chair  along  the  sloping  garden,  and  placed  on 
the  sofa  to  rest,  that  he  discovered  that  the  time  the  good  Doctor 
had  chosen  for  bringing  a  helpless  convalescent  to  his  house,  was 
two  days  after  au  eleventh  child  had  been  added  to  his  family. 

Mrs.  May  was  too  sorry  for  the  solitary  youth,  and  too  sympa- 
thizing with  her  husband,  to  make  any  objection,  though  she  was 
no;  fund  of  strangers,  and  had  some  anxieties.     She  had  the  uV 
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most  dependence  on  Margaret's  discretion,  but  there  was  a  chance 
of  awkward  situations,  which  papa  was  not  likely  to  see  or  guard 
against.  However,  all  seemed  to  do  very  well,  and  no  one  ever 
came  into  her  room  without  some  degree  of  rapture  about  Mr. 
Ernescliffe.  The  Doctor  reiterated  praises  of  his  excellence,  his 
principle,  his  ability  and  talent,  his  amusing  talk ;  the  girls  were 
always  bringing  reports  of  his  perfections ;  Norman  retracted  his 
grumblings  at  having  his  evenings  spoilt ;  and  '  the  boys '  were 
bursting  with  the  secret  that  he  was  teaching  them  to  rig  a  little 
ship  that  was  to  astonish  mamma  on  her  first  coming  down  stairs, 
and  to  be  named  after  the  baby ;  while  Blanche  did  all  the  coquetry 
with  him,  from  which  Margaret  abstained.  The  universal  desire 
was  for  mamma  to  sec  him,  and  when  the  time  came,  she  owned 
thatpapa's  6wan  had  not  turned  out  a  goose. 

There  were  now  no  grounds  for  prolonging  his  stay ;  but  it  was 
very  hard  to  go,  and  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  excuse  of 
remaining  for  the  Christening,  when  he  was  to  represent  the  absent 
godfather.  After  that,  he  must  go ;  he  had  written  to  his  Scottish 
cousins  to  offer  a  visit,  and  he  had  a  promise  that  he  should  soon 
be  afloat  again.  No  place  would  ever  seem  to  him  so  like  home  as 
Market  Stoneborough.  He  was  quite  like  one  of  themselves,  and 
took  a  full  share  in  the  discussion  on  the  baby's  name,  which,  as  all 
the  old  family  appellations  had  been  used  up,  was  an  open  question 
The  Doctor  protested  against  Alice  and  Edith,  which  he  said  were 
the  universal  names  in  the  present  day.  The  boys  hissed  every 
attempt  of  their  sisters  at  a  romantic  name,  and  then  Harry  wanted 
it  to  be  Atalantis!  At  last  Dr.  May  announced  that  he  should 
have  her  named  Dowsabel  if  they  did  not  agree,  and  Mrs.  May 
advised  all  the  parties  concerned,  to  write  their  choice  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  little  Aubrey  should  draw  two  out  of  her  bag,  trusting 
that  Atalantis  Dowsabel  would  not  come  out,  as  Harry  confidently 
predicted. 

However,  it  was  even  worse,  Aubrey's  two  lots  were  Gertrude 
and  Margaret.  Ethel  and  Mary  made  a  vehement  uproar  to  dis- 
cover who  could  have  written  Margaret,  and  at  last  traced  it  home 
toxMr.  Ernescliffe,  who  replied  that  Flora,  without  saying  why, 
had  desired  him  to  set  down  his  favourite  name.  He  was  much 
disconcerted,  and  did  not  materially  mend  the  matter  by  saying  it 
was  the  first  name  that  came  into  his  head. 
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CHAPTEK   II. 

*  lfeadowi  trim  with  d*Wet  pied  — Miltok. 

Ethel's  navigation  lesson  was  interrupted  by  the  dinner-bell.  That 
long  table  was  a  goodly  sight  Few  ever  looked  happier  than  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  May,  as  thej  sat  opposite  to  each  other,  presenting  a  con- 
siderable contrast  in  appearance  as  in  disposition.  She  was  a  little 
woman,  with  that  smooth  pleasant  plumpness  that  seems  to  belong 
to  perfect  content  and  serenity,  her  complexion  fair  and  youthful] 
her  (ace  and  figure  very  pretty,  and  full  of  quiet  grace  and  refine- 
ment, and  her  whole  air  and  expression  denoting  a  serene,  unruffled, 
affectionate  happiness,  yet  with  much  authority  in  her  mildness—  • 
warm  and  open  in  her  own  family,  but  reserved  beyond  it,  and 
shrinking  from  general  society. 

The  Doctor,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  lank,  bony  figure,  nearly  six 
feet  high,  and  looking  more  so  from  his  slightness ;  a  face  sallow, 
thin,  and  strongly  marked,  an  aquiline  nose,  highly  developed  fore- 
head, and  peculiar  temples,  over  which  the  hair  strayed  in  thin 
curling  flakes.  His  eyes  were  light-coloured,  and  were  seldom  seen 
without  his  near-sighted  spectacles,  but  the  expressions  of  the 
mouth  were  everything — so  varying,  so  bright,  and  so  sweet  were 
the  smiles  that  showed  beautiful  white  teeth — moreover,  his  hand 
was  particularly  well  made,  small  and  delicate;  and  it  always 
turned  out  that  no  one  ever  recollected  that  Dr.  May  was  plain, 
who  had  ever  heard  his  kindly  greeting. 

The  sons  and  daughters  were  divided  in  likeness  to  father  and 
mother;  Ethel  was  almost  an  exaggeration  of  the  Doctor's  peculi- 
arities, especially  at  the  formed, but  unsoftened  age  of  fifteen;  Nor- 
man had  his  long  nose,  sallow  complexion,  and  tall  figure,  but  was 
much  improved  by  his  mother's  fine  blue  eyes,  and  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant-looking boy,  though  not  handsome ;  little  Tom  was  a  thin,  white, 
delicate  edition  of  his  father;  and  Blanche  contrived  to  combine 
great  likeness  to  him  with  a  great  deal  of  prettiness.  Of  those  that, 
as  nurse  said,  favoured  their  mamma,  Margaret  was  tall  and  bloom- 
ing, with  the  same  calm  eyes,  but  with  the  brilliance  of  her  father's 
smile ;  Flora  had  greater  regularity  of  feature,  and  was  fast  becom- 
ing a  very  pretty  girl,  while  Mary  and  Harry  could  not  boast  of 
much  beauty,  but  were  stout  sturdy  pictures  of  health ;  Harry's 
locks  in  masses  of  small  tight  yellow  curls,  much  given  to  tangling 
and  matting,  unfit  to  be  seen  all  the  week,  till  nurse  put  him  to 
torture  every  Saturday,  by  combing  them  out  so  as,  at  least,  to  make 
him  for  once,  like,  she  said,  a  gentleman,  instead  of  a  young  lion. 

Little  Aubrey  was  said  by  his  pnpa  to  be  like  nothing  but  the 
full  moon.    And  there  lie  shone  on  them,  by  his  mamma's  side^  so- 
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nouncing  in  language  few  could  understand,  where  he  had  been 
with  papa. 

1  He  has  been  a  small  doctor,'  said  his  father,  beginning  to  cut 
the  boiled  beef  as  fast  as  if  his  hands  had  been  moved  bj  machinery. 
'  He  has  been  with  me  to  see  old  Mrs.  Robins,  and  she  made  so 
much  of  him,  that  if  I  take  jon  again,  you'll  be  regularly  spoilt, 
young  master.' 

*  Poor  old  woman,  it  must  hare  been  a  pleasure  to  her,'  said 
Mrs.  May — '  it  is  so  seldom  she  has  any  change.' 

1  Who  is  she  ? '  asked  Mr.  Ernescliffe. 

'  The  butcher's  old  mother,'  said  Margaret,  who  was  next  to 
him.  '  She  is  one  of  papa's  pet  patients,  because  he  thinks  her 
desolate  and  ill-used.' 

'  Her  sons  bully  her,'  said  the  doctor,  too  intent  on  earring  to 
•perceive  certain  deprecatory  glances  of  caution  cast  at  him  by  his 
wife,  to  remind  him  of  the  presence  of  man  and  maid — '  and  that 
smart  daughter  is  worse  still  She  never  comes  to  see  the  old  lady 
but  she  throws  her  into  an  agitated  state,  fit  to  bring  on  another 
attack.    A  meek  old  soul,  not  fit  to  contend  with  them  I ' 

1  Why  do  they  do  it  ? '  said  Ethel. 

1  For  the  cause  of  all  evil !  That  daughter  marries  a  grasier,  and 
wants  to  set  up  for  gentility ;  she  comes  and  squeezes  presents  out 
of  her  mother,  and  the  whole  family  are  distrusting  each  other,  and 
squabbling  over  the  spoil  before  the  poor  old  creature  is  dead !  It 
makes  one  sick  !  I  gave  that  Mrs.  Thome  a  bit  of  my  mind  at 
last;  I  could  not  stand  the  sight  any  longer.  Madam,  said  I, 
you'll  have  to  answer  for  your  mother's  death,  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Dick  May — a  harpy  dressed  up  in  feathers  and  lace.' 

There  was  a  great  laugh,  and  an  entreaty  to  know  whether 
this  was  really  his  address — Ethel  telling  him  she  knew  he  had 
muttered  it  to  himself  quite  audibly,  for  which  she  was  rewarded 
by  a  pretended  box  on  the  ear.  It  certainly  was  vain  to  expect 
order  at  dinner  on  Saturday,  for  the  Doctor  was  as  bad  as  the  boys, 
and  Mrs.  May  took  it  with  complete  composure,  hardly  appearing 
sensible  of  the  Babel  which  would  sometimes  almost  deafen  its 
promoter,  papa ;  and  yet  her  interference  was  all-powerful,  as  now 
when  Harry  and  Mary  were  sparring  over  the  salt,  with  one  gentle 
*  Mary ! '  and  one  reproving  glance,  they  were  reduced  to  quiescence. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  May,  in  a  voice  above  the  tumult,  was  telling 
4  Maggie,'  as  he  always  called  his  wife,  some  piece  of  news  about 
Mr.  Kivers,  who  had  bought  Abbolstoke  Grange ;  and  Alan  Ernes- 
cliffe, in  much  lower  tones,  saving  to  Margaret  how  he  delighted  in 
the  sight  of  these  home  scenes,  and  this  free  household  mirth. 

*  It  is  the  first  time  you  have  seen  us  in  perfection,'  said  Mar- 
garet, *  with  mamma  at  the  head  of  the  table — no,  not  quite  per- 
fection either,  without  Richard.' 
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1 1  mm  rery  glad  to  hav*  seen  it,9  repeated  Alan.  '  What  a 
blessing  it  most  be  to  your  brothers  to  have  such  a  home  1 ' 

'  Yes,  indeed,9  said  Margaret,  earnestly. 

1 1  cannot  fancy  any  advantage  in  life  equal  to  it  Your  father 
and  mother  so  entirely  one  with  yon  all.' 

Margaret  smiled,  too  mnch  pleased  to  speak,  and  glanced  at 
her  mother's  sweet  face. 

(  Yon  can't  think  how  often  I  shall  remember  it,  or  how  rejoiced 
I — '  He  broke  off,  for  the  noise  subsided,  and  his  speech  was  not 
intended  for  the  public  ear,  so  he  dashed  into  the  general  conver- 
sation, and  catching  his  own  name,  exclaimed, '  What's  that  base 
proposal,  Ethel  ? ' 

4  To  put  you  on  the  donkey,'  said  Norman. 

'  They  want  to  see  a  sailor  riding,'  interposed  the  doctor. 

1  Dr.  May ! '  cried  the  indignant  voice  of  Hector  Ernescliffe,  as 
his  honest  Scottish  face  flushed  like  a  turkey  cock, '  I  assure  you 
that  Alan  rides  like — ' 

*  Like  a  horse  marine,'  said  Norman. 

Hector  and  Harry  both  looked  furious,  but  "  June "  waa  too 
great  a  man  in  their  world,  for  them  to  attempt  any  revenge,  and  it 
was  left  for  Mary  to  call  out,  *  Why,  Norman,  nonsense !  Mr.  Ernes- 
cliffe rode  the  new  black  kicking  horse  till  he  made  it  quite  steady.1 

'  Made  it  steady  1  No,  Mary^that  is  saying  too  much  for  it,' 
said  Mr.  Ernescliffe. 

1  It  has  no  harm  in  it— capital  horse — splendid,'  said  the  Doc- 
tor ;  *  I  shall  take  you  out  with  it  this  afternoon,  Maggie.' 

1  You  have  driven  it  several  times  ? '  said  Alan. 

'  Yes,  I  drove  him  to  Abbotstoke  yesterday — never  started, 
except  at  a  fool  of  a  woman  with  an  umbrella,  and  at  the  train— 
and  well  take  care  not  to  meet  that' 

1  It  is  only  to  avoid  the  viaduct  at  half-past  four,'  said  Mrs. 
Hay,  *  and  that  is  easily  done.' 

4  So  you  are  bound  for  Cocksmoor  ? '  said  the  Doctor.  '  I  told 
the  poor  fellow  you  were  going  to  see  his  wife,  and  he  was  so 
thankful,  that  it  did  one's  heart  good.' 

'  Is  he  better  ?    I  should  like  to  tell  his  wife,'  said  Flora, 

The  Doctor  screwed  up  his  face.  4A  bad  business,'  he  said;  'he 
is  a  shade  better  to-day ;  he  may  get  through  yet ;  but  he  is  not 
my  patient  I  only  Faw  him  because  I  happened  to  be  there  when 
he  was  brought  in,  and  Ward  was  not  in  the  way.' 

'  And  what's  his  name  ? ' 

4 1  can't  tell— don't  think  I  ever  heard.' 

1  We  ought  to  know,'  said  Miss  Winter;  « it  would  be  awkward 
to  go  without' 

4  To  go  roaming  about  Cocksmoor  asking  where  the  man  in  the 
hospital  lives ! '  said  Flora.     '  We  can't  wait  till  Monday.' 
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(Ft6  done/  said  Norman;  'I'll  ran  down  to  the  hospital  and 
find  out.     May  I,  mamma? ' 

'  Without  your  pudding,  old  fellow  ?  * 

1 1  don't  want  pudding,'  said  Norman,  slipping  back  his  chair. 
1  May  I,  mamma  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure  yon  may; '  and  Norman,  with  a  hand  on  the  back 
of  Ethel's  chair,  took  a  flying  leap  over  his  own,  that  set  all  the 
glasses  ringing. 

'  Stop,  stop !  know  what  you  are  going  after,  sir,'  cried  his  father. 
'  What  will  they  know  there  of  Cocksmoor,  or  the  man  whose  wife 
has  twins  ?    You  must  ask  for  the  accident  in  number  five.' 

1  And  oh  1  Norman,  come  back  in  time,'  said  Ethel 

( I'll  be  bound  I'm  back  before  Etheldred  the  Unready  wants 
me,'  he  answered,  bounding  off  with  an  elasticity  that  caused  his 
mother  to  say  the  boy  was  made  of  Indian  rubber,  and  then  put- 

Sting  his  head  in  by  the  window  to  say,  *  By-the-by,  if  there's  any 
lading  owing  to  me,  that  little  chorister  fellow  of  ours,  Bill 
lake,  has  got  a  lot  of  voracious  brothers  that  want  anything  that's 
Siing.  Tom  and  Blanche  might  take  it  down  to 'em;  I'm  off  I 
ooray ! '  and  he  scampered  headlong  up  the  garden,  prolonging 
his  voice  into  a  tremendous  shout  as  he  got  farther  off,  leaving 
every  one  laughing,  and  his  mother  tenderly  observing  that  he  was 
going  to  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  back,  and  lose  his  only  chance 
of  pudding  for  the  week — old  Bishop  Whichcote's  rules  contem- 
plating no  fare  but  daily  mutton,  to  be  bought  at  a  shilling  per 
sheep.  A  little  private  discussion  ensued  between  Harry  and  Hec- 
tor, on  the  merits  of  the  cakes  at  Ballhatchet's  gate,  and  old 
Nelly's  pies,  which  led  the  doctor  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  the 
tarts  of  the  cranberries,  that  used  to  grow  on  Cocksmoor,  before 
it  was  inhabited,  and  to  be  the  delight  of  the  scholars  of  Stone- 
borough,  when  he  was  one  of  them — and  then  to  enchant  the  boys 
by  relations  of  ancient  exploits,  especially  his  friend  Spencer  climb- 
ing up,  and  engraving  a  name  on  the  top  of  the  market  cross,  now 
no  more,  swept  away  by  the  Town  Council  in  a  fit  of  improvement, 
which  had  for  the  last  twenty  years  enraged  the  Doctor  at  every 
remembrance  of  it.  Perhaps  at  this  moment  his  wife  could  hardly 
sympathize,  when  she  thought  of  her  boys  emulating  such  deeds. 

'  Papa,'  said  Ethel, '  will  you  lend  me  a  pair  of  spectacles  for 
the  walk  ? ' 

I  And  make  yourself  one,  Ethel,'  said  Flora. 

I I  don't  care — I  want  to  see  the  view.' 

*  It  is  very  bad  for  you,  Ethel,'  further  added  her  mother ;  c  you 
will  make  your  sight  much  shorter  if  you  accustom  your  eyes  to  them.' 

*  Well,  mamma,  I  never  do  wear  them  about  the  house.' 

'  For  a  very  good  reason,'  said  Margaret ;  '  because  you  haven't 
got  them.' 

'  No,  I  believe  Harry  stole  them  in  the  holidays.' 
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I  Stole  them  1 '  said  the  Doctor ;  '  as  if  they  weren't  my  prop- 
erty, unjustifiably  appropriated  by  her ! ' 

4  They  were  that  pair  that  you  never  could  keep  on,  papa,7  said 
Ethel — '  no  use  at  alt  to  you.     Come,  do  lend  me  some.' 

*  I'm  sure  I  shan't  let  you  wear  them,'  said  Harry.  *  I  shan't 
go,  if  you  choose  to  make  yourself  such  an  object' 

'  Ah ! '  said  the  father,  *  the  boys  thought  it  time  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  when  it  came  to  a  caricature  of  the  little  Doctor  in  petticoats.' 

'  Yes,  in  Norman's  Lexicon,'  said  Etbel, '  a  capital  likeness  of 
you,  papa ;  but  I  never  could  get  him  to  tell  me  who  drew  it.' 

2s or  did  Ethel  know  that  that  caricature  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  black  eye  that  Harry  had  brought  home  last  summer.  Harry 
returned,  to  protest  that  he  would  not  join  the  walk,  if  she  chose 
to  be  teen  in  the  spectacles,  while  she  undauntedly  continued  her 
petition  though  answered  that  she  would  attract  the  attacks  of  the 
quarry-men  who  would  take  her  for  an  attenuated  owL 

I I  wish  you  were  obliged  to  go  about  without  them  yourself 
papa!'  cried  Ethel, '  and  then  you  would  know  how  tiresome  it  is 
not  to  see  twice  the  length  of  your  own  nose.' 

1  Not  such  a  very  short  allowance  either, '  said  the  Doctor, 
quaintly,  and  therewith  the  dinner  concluded.  There  was  apt  to  be 
a  race  between  the  two  eldest  girls,  for  the  honour  of  bringing  down 
the  baby ;  but  this  time  their  father  strode  up  three  steps  at  once, 
turned  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight,  made  his  bow  to  them,  and 
presently  came  down  with  his  little  daughter  in  his  arms,  nodded 
triumphantly  at  the  sisters,  and  set  her  down  on  her  mother's  lap. 

4  There,  Maggie,  you  are  complete,  you  old  hen-and-cbicken  daisy. 
Can't  you  take  her  portrait  in  the  character,  Margaret  ? ' 

1  TV  ith  her  pink  cap,  and  Blanche  and  Aubrey  as  they  are  now, 
on  each  side  ? '  said  Flora. 

'Margaret  ought  to  be  in  the  picture  herself,'  said  EtheL 
'  Fetch  the  artist  in  Norman's  Lexicon,  Harry.' 

'  Since  he  has  hit  off  one  of  us  so  well,'  said  the  doctor. 
'  Well !  I'm  off  I  must  see  old  Southern.  You'll  be  ready  by 
three  ?  Good-bye,  hen  and  chicken.' 

'And  I  may  have  the  spectacles?'  said  Ethel,  running  after 
him;  'you  know  I  am  an  injured  individual,  for  mamma  won't  let 

carry  baby  about  the  house,  because  I  am  so  blind.' 

4  You  are  welcome  to  embellish  yourself,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 


A  general  dispersion  ensued,  and  only  Mrs.  May,  Margaret, 
and  the  baby,  remained. 

1  0  no ! '  sighed  Margaret ;  *  you  can't  be  the  hen-and-chicken 
daisy  properly,  without  ail  your  chickens.  It  is  the  first  christen- 
ing we  ever  had  without  our  all  being  there.' 

'  It  was  best  not  to  press  it,  my  dear,'  said  her  mother.  '  Your 
papa  would  have  had  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  disappointment 
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again,  and  it  makes  Richard  himself  so  unhappy  to  see  his  vexation, 
thalj  believe  it  is  better  not  to  renew  it.' 

'c  But  to  miss  him  for  so  long ! '  said  Margaret.  ( Perhaps  it  is 
best,  for  it  is  very  miserable,  when  papa  is  sarcastic  and  sharp,  and 
he  cannot  understand  it,  and  takes  it  as  meaning  so  much  more 
than  it  really  does,  and  grows  all  the  more  frightened  and  diffident. 


we 
have 
some  confidence  in  himself,  he  and  papa  would  get  on  together.' 

'  It  is  very  hard,'  cried  Margaret,  almost  indignantly,  *  that  papa 
won't  believe  it,  when  he  does  his  best  f ' 

'  I  don't  think  papa  can  bear  to  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
it  is  his  best' 

1  He  is  too  clever  himself  to  see  how  other  people  can  be  slow/ 

said  Margaret ; '  and  yet ' — the  tears  came  into  her  eyes — '  I  cannot 

bear  to  think  of  his  telling  Richard  it  was  no  use  to  think  of  being 

~  a  Clergyman,  and  he  had  better  turn  carpenter  at  once,  just  because 

he  had  failed  in  his  examination.' 

1  My  dear,  I  wish  you  would  forget  that,'  said  Mrs.  May.  '  You 
know  papa  sometimes  says  more  than  he  means,  and  he  was 
excessively  vexed  and  disappointed.  I  know  he  was  pleased  with 
Ritchie's  resolve  not  to  come  home  again  till  he  had  passed,  and  it 
is  best  that  it  should  not  be  broken.' 

1  The  whole  vacation,  studying  so  hard,  and  this  Christening  I ' 
said  Margaret ;  '  it  is  treating  him  as  if  he  had  done  wrong.  I  do 
believe  Mr.  Ernescliffe  thinks  he  has — for  papa  always  turns  away 
the  conversation,  if  his  name  is  mentioned !  I  wish  you  would 
explain  it,  mamma ;  I  can't  bear  that.1 

1  If  I  can,'  said  Mrs.  May,  rather  pleased  that  Margaret  had 
not  taken  on  herself  this  vindication  of  her  favourite  brother  at  her 
father's  expense.  '  But  after  all,  Margaret,  I  never  feel  quite  sure 
4  that  poor  Ritchie  does  exert  himself  to  the  utmost ;  he  is  too  de- 
sponding to  make  the  most  of  himself.' 

1  And  the  more  vexed  papa  is,  the  worse  it  grows ! '  said 
Margaret  ( It  is  provoking,  though.  How  I  do  wish  sometimes 
to  give  Ritchie  a  jog,  when  there  is  some  stumbling-block  that  he 
sticks  fast  at.  Don  t  you  remember  those  sums,  and  those  declen- 
sions ?  When  he  is  so  clear  and  sensible  about  practical  matters 
too — anything  but  learning — I  cannot  think  why — and  it  is  very 
mortifying ! ' 

*  I  dare  say  it  is  very  good  for  us  not  to  have  our  ambition 
gratified,'  said  her  mother.  *  There  are  so  many  troubles  worse 
than  these  failures,  that  it  only  shows  how  happy  we  are  that  we 
should  take  them  so  much  to  heart.' 

1  They  are  a  very  real  trouble ! '  said  Margaret.  '  Don't  smilo, 
mamma.     Only  remember  how  wretched  his  school  days  were, 
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when  papa  oould  not  see  any  difficulty  in  what  to  him  was  so  hard, 
and  how  all  papa's  eagerness  only  stupified  him  the  more.' 

'  They  are  a  comfort  not  to  have  that  over  again.  Yet,'  said 
the  mother,.  *  I  often  think  there  is  more  fear  for  Norman.  I  dread 
his  talent  and  success  being  snares.' 

4  There  is  no  self-sufficiency  about  him,'  said  Margaret 

1 1  hope  not,  and  ho  is  so  transparent,  that  it  would  be  laughed 
down  at  the  first  bud ;  but  the  universal  good  report,  and  certainty 
of  success,  and  being  so  often  put  in  comparison  with  Richard,  is 
hardly  safe.    I  was  very  glad  he  heard  what  Ethel  said  to-day.' 

'  Ethel  spoke  very  deeply,'  said  Margaret ;  *  I  was  a  good  deal 
•truck  by  it — she  often  comes  out  with  such  solid  thoughts^ 

'  She  is  an  excellent  companion  for  Norman.' 

1  The  desire  of  being  first  1 '  said  Margaret, '  I  suppose  that  is  a 
form  of  caring  for  oneself  1  It  set  me  thinldng  a  good  deal,  mamma, 
how  many  forms  of  ambition  there  arc.  The  craving  for  rank,  or 
wealth,  or  beauty,  are  so  clearly  wrong,  that  one  docs  not  question 
about  them ;  but  I  suppose,  as  Ethel  said,  the  earing  to  be  first  in 
attainments  is  as  bad.' 

4  Or  in  affection,'  said  Mrs.  May. 

'In  affection— oh  1  mamma,  there  is  always  some  one  person 
with  whom  one  is  first,'  said  Margaret,  eagerly;  and  then,  her 
colour  deepening,  as  she  saw  her  mother  looking  at  her,  she  said 
hastily,  *  Ritchie— I  never  considered  itr— but  I  know — it  is  my 
great  pleasure— oh,  mamma  1 ' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  I  do  not  say  but  that  you  are  the  first  with 
Richard,  and  that  you  well  deserve  to  be  so;  but  is  the  seeking  to 
be  the  first  even  in  that  way  safe  ?    Is  it  not  self-seeking  again 7i ' 

*  Well,  perhaps  it  is.     I  know  it  is  what  makes  jealousy. 

1  The  only  plan  is  not  to  think  about  ourselves  at  all,'  said  Mrs. 
May.  *  Affection  is  round  us  like  sunshine,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
measuring  and  comparing.  We  must  give  it  out  freely  ourselves,1 
hoping  for  nothing  again.' 

4  U,  mamma,  you  don't  mean  that ! ' 

4  Perhaps  I  should  have  said,  bargaining  for  nothing  again.  It 
will  come  of  itself,  if  we  don't  exact  it ;  but  rivalry  is  the  sure 
means  of  driving  it  away,  because  that  is  trying  to  get  oneself 
worshipped.' 

4 1  suppose,  then,  you  have  never  thought  of  it,'  said  Margaret, 
smilingA 

4  Why,  it  would  have  been  rather  absurd,'  said  Mrs.  May,  laugh- 
ing, 4  to  begin  to  torment  myself,  whether  you  were  all  fond  of  me  I 
you  all  havo  just  as  much  affection  for  me,  from  beginning  to  end, 
as  is  natural,  and  what's  the  use  of  thinking  about  it  ?  No,  no, 
Margaret,  don't  go  and  protest  that  you  love  me,  more  than  is 
natural,'  as  Margaret  looked  inclined  to  say  something  very  eager, 
4  that  would  be  in  the  style  of  Regan  and  GoneriL    It  will  be 
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natural  by-and-by  that  you  should,  some  of  yon,  love  some  one  else 
better,  and  if  I  cared  for  being  first,  what  should  I  do  then  ? ' 

'  0,  mamma  1 — But,'  said  Margaret,  suddenly! '  you  are  always 
sure  of  papa.' 

1  In  one  way,  yes,9  said  Mrs.  May; (  but  how  do  I  know  how 
long — '  Calm  as  she  was,  she  could  not  finish  that  sentence.  . 
'  No,  Margaret,  depend  upon  it,  the  only  security  is,  not  to  think 
./about  ourselves  at  all,  and  not  to  fix  our  mind  on  any  affection  on 
earth.  The  least  share  of  the  Love  above,  is  the  fulness  of  all 
blessing,  and  if  we  seek  that  first,  all  these  things  will  be  added 
unto  us,  and  are,'  she  whispered  more  to  herself  than  to  Margaret. 
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CHAPTEE   III. 


*  Wm  modest  crtxneoo-tipped  flower, 
Thon1*  met  me  In  an  eril  hour. 
For  I  maun  crash  amanc  too  stourn 

Thy  slender  stem. 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gens/— Bi 


1  Is  this  all  the  walking  party  ? '  exclaimed  Mr.  Ernescliffe,  as  Miss 
Winter,  Flora,  and  Norman  gathered  in  the  hall. 

*  Harry  won't  go  because  of  Ethel's  spectacles,'  answered  Flora ; 
*  and  Mary  and  he  are  inseparable,  so  they  are  gone  with  Hector  to 
have  a  shipwreck  in  the  field.' 

'  And  your  other  sisters  ? ' 

'  Margaret  has  ratted — she  is  going  to  drive  out  with  mamma,' 
said  Norman ;  *  as  to  Etheldred  the  Unready,  I'll  run  up  and  hurry 
her.' 

'  In  a  moment  he  was  at  her  door.  '  Oh !  Norman,  come  in. 
Is  it  time?' 

'  I  should  think  so  1     You're  keeping  every  one  waiting.' 

1  Oh  dear !  go  on ;  only  just  tell  me  the  past  participle  of  offero, 
and  I'll  catch  you  up.' 

c  Oblatus: 

*  0,  yes,  how  stupid.  The  a  long  or  short?  Then  that's  right. 
I  had  such  a  line  in  my  head.  I  was  forced  to  write  it  down.  Is 
not  it  a  capital  subject  this  time  ? ' 

'  The  devotion  of  Decius  ?  Capital.  Let  me  see  ? '  said  Nor- 
man, taking  up  a  paper  scribbled  in  pencil,  with  Latin  verses.  '  O 
you  have  taken  up  quite  a  different  line  from  mine.  I  began  with 
Mount  Vesuvius  spouting  lava  like  anything.' 

'  But  Mount  Vesuvius  didn't  spout  till  it  overthrew  Pompeii.' 
'  Murder ! '  cried  Norman, '  I  forgot !     It's  lucky  you  put  me  in 
mind.     I  must  make  a  fresh  beginning.     There  go  my  six  best 
lines  t    However,  it  was  an  uncanny  place,  fit  for  hobgoblins,  and 
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■hades,  and  funny  customers,  which  will  do  as  well  for  my  purpose. 
Ha !  that's  grand  about  its  being  so  much  better  than  the  vana 
gloria  triwnphalis— only  take  care  of  the  scanning  there— •' 
'  If  it  was  but  English.     Something  like  this : — 

For  what  is  equal  to  the  fame 
Of  forgetting  self  in  the  aim. 

That's  not  right,  but—' 

4  Ethel,  Norman,  what  are  you  about  ? '  cried  Flora,  '  Do  you 
mean  to  go  to  Cocksmoor  to-day  ? ' 

4  Oh  yes ! '  cried  Ethel,  flying  into  vehement  activity ;  *  only 
I've  lost  my  blue-edged  handkerchief — Flora,  have  you  seen  it  ? ' 

*  No ;  but  here  is  your  red  scarf.' 

4  Thank  you,  there  is  a  good  Flora.  And  oh !  I  finished  a  frock 
mil  but  two  stitches.  Where  is  it  gone  ?  Go  on,  all  of  you,  I'll 
overtake  you — 

Purer  than  breath  of  earthly  frame,  , 

la  kxing  self  in  a  gloriona  aim. 

Is  that  better,  Norman?' 

'  You'll  drive  us  out  of  patience,'  said  Flora,  tying  the  handker- 
chief round  Ethel's  throat,  and  pulling  out  the  fingers  of  her  gloves, 
which  of  course  were  inside  out ;  '  are  you  ready  ? ' 

1  Oh,  my  frock !  my  frock  1  There  'tis — three  stitches — go  on, 
and  I'll  come,'  said  Ethel,  seizing  a  needle,  and  sewing  vehemently 
at  a  little  pink  frock.  ( Go  on,  Miss  Winter  goes  slowly  up  the 
hill,  and  I'll  overtake  you.'  \ 

'  Come,  Norman,  then ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  her  come  at 
alL' 

'  I  shall  wait  for  her,'  said  Norman.  *  Go  on,  Flora,  we  shall 
catch  you  up  in  no  time; '  and,  as  Flora  went,  he  continued, '  Never 
mind  your  aims  and  fames  and  trumpery  English  rhymes.  Your 
verses  will  be  much  the  best,  Ethel ;  I  only  went  on  a  little  about 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  landscape,  as  Alan  described  it  the  other 
day,  and  Decius  taking  a  last  look,  knowing  he  was  to  die.  I  made 
him  beg  his  horse's  pardon,  and  say  how  they  will  both  be  remem- 
bered, and  their  self-devotion  would  iuspire  ltomans  to  all  posterity, 
and  shout  with  a  noble  voice ! '  said  Norman,  repeating  some  of  his 
lines,  correcting  them  as  he  proceeded. 

'  Oh !  yes ;  but  oh  !  dear,  I've  done.  Come  along,'  said  Ethel, 
crumpling  her  work  into  a  bundle,  and  snatching  up  her  gloves- 
then,  as  they  ran  down  stairs,  and  emerged  into  the  street, '  it  is  a 
famous  subject' 

4  Yes,  you  have  made  a  capital  beginning.  If  you  won't  break 
down  somewhere,  as  you   always   do,  with   some   frightful   false 

Juantity,  that  you  would  sret  an  imposition  for,  if  you  were  a  boy. 
wish  you  were.     I  should  like  to  sec  old  U  ox  ton's  face  if  you 
were  to  show  him  up  some  of  these  verses.' 
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'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Norman,  if  I  was  you,  I  would  not  make 
Deems  flatter  himself  with  the  fame  he  was  to  get — it  is  too  like 
the  stuff  every  one  talks  in  stupid  books.  I  want  him  to  say- 
Rome — my  country — the  eagles — must  win,  if  they  do— never  mind 
what  becomes  of  me.' 

' But  why  should  he  not  like  to  get  the  credit  of  it,  as  he  did? 
Fame  and  glory — they  are  the  spirit  of  life,  the  reward  of  such  a 
death.' 

1 0  no,  no,'  said  EtheL  '  Fame  is  coarse  and  vulgar — blinder 
than  ever  they  draw  Love  or  Fortune — she  is  only  a  personified 
newspaper,  trumpeting  out  all  that  is  extraordinary,  without  mind- 
ing whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  She  misses  the  delicate  and  lovely 
—L  wished  they  would  give  us  a  theme  to  write  about  her.  I 
should  like  to  abuse  her  welL' 

*  It  would  make  a  very  good  theme,  in  a  new  line,'  said  Nor- 
man ;  '  but  I  don't  give  into  it,  altogether.  It  is  the  hope  and  the 
thought  of  fame,  that  has  made  men  great,  from  first  to  last  It  is 
in  every  one  that  is  not  good  for  nothing,  and  always  will  be  I 
The  moving  spirit  of  man's  greatness ! ' 

'I'm  not  sure,'  said  Ethel;  (I  think  looking  for  feme  is  like 
wanting  a  reward  at  once.     I  had  rather  people  forgot  themselves^ 
Do  you  think  Arnold  von  Winkelried  thought  about  feme,  when  he 
threw  himself  on  the  spears  ? ' 

1  He  got  it,'  said  Norman. 

'Yes;  he  got  it  for  the  good  of  other  people,  not  to  please  him- 
sel£     Fame  does  those  that  admire  it  good,  not  those  that  win  it.' 

1  But! '  said  Norman,  and  both  were  silent  for  some  short  inter- 
val, as  they  left  the  last  buildings  of  the  town,  and  began  to  mount 
a  steep  hill.  Presently  Norman  slackened  his  rface,  and  driving 
his  stick  vehemently  against  a  stone,  exclaimed, \l  It  is  no  use  talk- 
ing, Ethel,  it  is  all  a  fight  and  a  race.  One  is  always  to  try  to  be 
foremost.  That's  the  spirit  of  the  thing — that's  what  the  great,  from 
first  to  last,  have  struggled,  and  fought,  and  lived,  and  died  for.' 

'  I  know  it  is  a  battle,  I  know  it  is  a  race.  The  Bible  says  so,' 
replied  Ethel;  'but  is  not  there  the  difference,  that  here  all  may 
win — not  only  one  ?  One  may  do  one's  best,  not  care  whether  one 
is  first  or  last.     That's  what  our  reading  to-day  said.'  * 

'  That  was  against  trumpery  vanity — false  elevation — not  what 
one  has  earned  for  oneself,  but  getting  into  other  people's  places 
that  one  never  deserved.     That  every  one  despises ! ' 

1  Of  course  1     That  they  do.    I  say,  Norman,  didn't  you  mean         \ 
Harvey  Anderson  ? ' 

Instead  of  answering,  Norman  exclaimed,  '  It  is  pretension  that 
is  hateful — true  excelling  is  what  one's  life  is  for.  No,  no,  I'll 
never  be  beat,  Ethel — I  never  have  bee.  beat  by  any  one,  except 
by  you,  when  you  take  pains,'  he  added,  looking  exultingly  at  his 
sister,  *  and  I  never  will  be' 
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<0  Norman!' 

1 1  mean,  of  course,  while  I  hare  senses.    I  would  not  be  like 
Richard  for  all  the  world.' 
'  O  no,  no,  poor  Richard  1 9 
^  *  He  is  an  excellent  fellow  in  everything  else,'  said  Norman ; '  I 

i        could  sometimes  wish  I  was  more  like  him — but  how  he  can  be  so 
amazingly  slow,  I  can't  imagine.     That  examination  paper  he  broke 
down  in — I  could  have  done  it  as  easily  as  possible.1 
«  '  I  did  it  all  but  one  question,'  said  Ethel, '  but  so  did  he,  you 

1  know,  and  we  can't  tell  whether  •  we  should  have  it  done  well 
i       enough.' 

*  I  know  I  must  do  something  respectable  when  first  I  go  to 

*  Oxford,  if  I  don't  wish  to  be  known  as  the  man  whose  brother  waa 
t.      plucked,'  said  Norman. 

-  '  Yes,9  said  Ethel ;  '  if  papa  will  but  let  you  try  for  the  Randall 
scholarship  next  year,  but  he  says  it  is  not  good  to  go  to  Oxford  so 
young.1 

'  And  I  believe  I  had  better  not  be  there  with  Richard,9  added 
Norman.  *  I  don't  like  coming  into  contrast  with  him,  and  I  dont 
think  he  can  like  it,  poor  fellow,  and  it  isn't  his  fault  I  had  rather 
stay  another  year  here,  get  one  of  the  open  scholarship,  and  leave 
the  Stoneborough  ones  for  those  who  can  do  no  better. 

In  justice  to  Norman,  wc  must  observe  that  this  was  by  no 
means  said  as  a  boast     He  would  scarcely  have  thus  spoken  to  any 

*  one  but  Etheldred,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  himself,  it  seemed  mere 
matter-of-fact  The  others  had  in  the  mean  time  halted  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  were  looking  back  at  the  town — the  great  old  Min- 
ster, raising  its  twin  towers  and  long  roof,  close  to  the  river,  where 
rich  green  meadows  spread  over  the  valley,  and  the  town  rising 
irregularly  on  the  slope  above,  plentifully  interspersed  with  trees 
and  gardens,  and  one  green  space  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  speckled 
over  with  a  flock  of  little  black  dots  in  rapid  motion. 

i  '  Here  you  are ! '  exclaimed  Flora.     '  I  told  them  it  was  of  no 

-  use  to  wait  when  you  and  Norman  had  begun  a  dissertation.' 

1  '  Now,  Mr.  Ernescliffe,  I  should  like  you  to  say,'  cried  Ethel, 

I  '  which  do  you  think  is  the  best,  the  name  of  it,  or  the  thing  ? ' 
v  Her  eloquence  always  broke  down  with  any  auditor  but  her  brother, 
f       or,  perhaps,  Margaret 

I  '  *  Ethel  1 9  said  Norman,  ( how  is  any  one  to  understand  you  f 

The  argument  is  this :  Ethel  wants  people  to  do  great  deeds,  and  be 
t  utterly  careless  of  the  fame  of  them ;  I  say,  that  love  of  glory  is  a 
t         mighty  spring.9 

'  A  mighty  one,'  said  Alan ;  '  but  I  think,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  question,  that  Ethel  has  the  best  of  it' 

4 1  don  t  mean  that  people  should  not  serve  the  cause  first  of 
all,'  said  Norman,  *  but  let  them  have  their  right  place  and  due 
honour.' 

2 
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4  They  bad  better  make  up  their  minds  to  do  without  it,1  amid 
Alan.    '  Remember 

"Tha  world  knows  nothing  of  iti  graattrt  bmd," 

Then  it  is  a  mat  shame,'  said  Norman.  *, 

1  Bat  do  you  think  it  right,'  said  Ethel,  *  to  care  for  distinction  f 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  earn  it,  bat  I  don't  think  one  should  care  for 
the  outer  glory.'  ,: 

'I  believe  it  is  a  great  temptation,1  said  Alan.  '  The  being  over 
elated  or  over  depressed  by  success  or  failure  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  independently  of  the  exertion  we  have  used — '  i 

'  You  call  it  a  temptation  ? *  said  EtheL  * 

1  Decidedly  so.'  t    • 

1  But  one  can't  live  or  get  on  without  it,'  said  Norman. 
There  they  were  cut  short     There  was  a  plantation  to  be 
crossed,  with  a  gate  that  would  not  open,  and  that  seemed  an  effect- 
ual barrier  against  both   Miss  Winter  and  the  donkey,  until  by 
persuasive  eloquence  and  great  gallantry,  Mr.  Ernescliffe  per- 
formed the  wonderful  feat  of  getting  the  former  over  the  tall  fence 
while  Norman  conducted  the  donkey  a  long  way  round,  undertak-         * 
ing  to  meet  them  at  the  other  side  of  the  plantation. 

The  talk  became  desultory,  as  they  proceeded  for  at  least  a 
mile  along  a  cart-track,  through  soft  tufted  grass  and  heath,  and 
young  fir  trees.  It  ended  in  a  broad  open  moor,  stony  and  full  of 
damp  boggy  hollows,  forlorn  and  desolate  under  the  autumn  sky. 
Here  they  met  Norman  again,  and  walked  on  along  a  very  rough 
and  dirty  road,  the  ground  growing  more  decidedly  into  hills  and 
valleys  as  they  advanced,  till  they  found  themselves  before  a  small, 
but  very  steep  hillock,  one  side  of  which  was  cut  away  into  a  slate 
quarry.  Round  this  stood  a  colony  of  roughly-built  huts,  of  mud, 
turf,  or  large  blocks  of  the  slate.  Many  workmen  were  engaged 
in  splitting  up  the  slates,  or  loading  waggons  with  them,  rude,  wild- 
looking  men,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the  ladies  shrank  up  to  their 
protectors,  but  who  seemed  too  busy  even  to  spare  time  for  staring 
at  them. 

They  were  directed  to  John  Taylor's  house,  a  low  mud  cottage, 
very  wretched  looking,  and  apparently  so  smoky,  that  Mr.  Ernes- 
cliffe and  Norman  were-  glad  to  remain  outside  and  survey  the 
quarry,  while  the  ladies  entered. 

Inside  they  found  more  cleanliness  and  neatness  than  they  had 
expected,  but  there  was  a  sad  appearance  of  poverty,  insufficient 
furniture,  and  the  cups  and  broken  tea-pot  on  the  table,  holding 
nothing  but  toast  and  water,  as  a  substitute  for  their  proper  con- 
tents. The  poor  woman  was  sitting  by  the  fire  with  one  twin  on 
her  lap,  and  the  other  on  a  chair  by  her  side,  and  a  larger  child 
was  in  the  corner  by  the  fire,  looking  heavy  and  ill,  while  others  of 
different  ages  lounged  about  listlessly.    She  was  not  untidy,  but 
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tctj  pale,  and  she  spoke  in  a  meek,  subdued  way,  as  it  the  ills  of 
life  were  so  heary  on  her  that  she  had  no  spirit  even  to  complain. 
She  thanked  them  for  their  gifts  but  languidly,  and  did  not  visibly 
brighten  when  told  that  her  husband  was  better. 

JFlora  asked  when  the  babes  would  be  christened. 

4 1  can't  hardly  tell,  Miss — His  so  far  tp  go.' 

'I  suppose  none  of  the  children  can  go  to  school.  I  don't 
know  their  faces  there,'  said  Flora,  looking  at  a  nice,  tall,  smooth- 
haired  girl,  of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

*  No,  Miss — 'tis  so  far.  I  am  sorry  they  should  not,  for  they 
always  was  used  to  it  where  we  lived  before,  and  my  oldest  girl, 
ahe  can  work  very  nicely.  I  wish  I  could  get  a  little  place  for 
oer. 

'  You  would  hardly  know  what  to  do  without  her,9  said  Miss 
Winter. 

'  No,  ma'am ;  but  she  wants  better  food  than  I  can  give  her, 
and  it  is  a  bad  wild  place  for  a  girl  to  grow  up.  It  is  not  like 
what  I  was  used  to,  ma'am;  I  was  always  used  to  keep  to  my 
school  and  to  my  Church — but  it  is  a  bad  place  to  live  in  here.' 

No  one  could  deny  it,  and  the  party  left  the  cottage  gravely. 
Alan  and  Norman  joined  them,  having  heard  a  grievous  history  of 
the  lawlessness  of  the  people,  from  a  foreman  with  whom  theylhad 
met  There  seemed  to  be  no  visible  means  of  improvement.  The 
parish  Church  was  Stoneborough,  and  there  the  living  was  very 
poor,  the  tithes  having  been  appropriated  to  the  old  Monastery^ 
and  since  its  dissolution  having  fallen  into  possession  of  a  Body 
that  never  did  anything  for  the  town.  The  incumbent,  Mr.  Rams- 
den,  had  small  means,  and  was  not  a  high  stamp  of  Clergyman, 
seldom  exerting  himself,  and  leaving  most  of  his  parish  work  to 
the  two  undermasters  of  the  school,  Mr.  Wilmot  and  Mr.  Harri- 
son, who  did  all  they  had  time  and  strength  for,  and  more  too,  with- 
in the  town  itself.     There  was  no  hope  for  Cocksmoor I] 

1  There  would  be  a  worthy  ambition ! '  said  Etheldred,  as  they 
turned  their  steps  homeward.     *  Let  us  propose  that  aim  to  our- . 
selves,  to  build  a  Church  on  Cocksmoor ! ' 

1  How  many  years  do  you  give  us  to  do  it  in  ? '  said  Norman. 

4  Few  or  many,  I  don't  care.  I'll  never  leave  off  thinking  about 
it  till  it  is  done.' 

*  It  need  not  be  long,'  said  Flora, '  if  one  could  get  up  a  sub- 
scription.' 

*  A  penny  subscription?'  said  Norman.  'I'd  rather  have  it 
ay  own  doing.' 

*  You  agree  then,'  said  Ethel, '  do  you,  Mr.  Ernescliffe  ? ' 
'  I  may  safely  do  so,'  he  answered,  smiling. 

Miss  Winter  looked  at  Etheldred  reprovingly,  and  she  shrank 
into  herself,  drew  apart,  aud  indulged  in  a  reverie.  She  had  heard 
in  books,  of  girls  writing  poetry,  romance,  history — gaining  fifties 
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and  hundreds.  Gould  not  some  of  the  myriads  of  fancies  floating 
in  her  mind  thus  bo  made  available  ?  She  would  compose,  publish, 
earn  money — some  day  call  papa,  show  him  her  hoara,  beg  him  to 
take  it,  and,  never  owning  whence  it  came,  raise  the  building. 
Spire  and  chanreP^pmnacle  and  buttress  rose  before  her  eyes— 
and  she  and  Norman  were  standing  in  the  porch,  with  an  orderly, 
religious  population,  blessing  the  unknown  benefactor,  who  had 
caused  the  news  of  salvation  to  be  heard  among  them. 

They  were  almost  at  home,  when  the  sight  of  a  crowd  in  the 
main  street  checked  them.  Norman  and  Mr.  Ernesoliffe  went  for- 
ward to  discover  the  cause,  and  spoke  to  some  one  on  the  outskirts- 
then  Mr.  Ernescliffe  hurried  back  to  the  ladies.  '  There's  been  an 
accident,'  he  said,  hastily — '  you  had  better  go  down  the  lane  and 
in  by  the  garden.' 

He  was  gone  in  an  instant,  and  they  obeyed  in  silence.  Whence 
came  Ethel's  certainty  that  the  accident  concerned  themselves  f  In 
an  agony  of  apprehension,  though  without  one  outward  sign  of  it,  sho 
walked  home.  They  were  in  the  garden — all  was  apparently  as  usual, 
but  no  one  was  in  sight.  Ethel  had  been  first,  but  she  held  back, 
and  let  Miss  Winter  go  forward  into  the  house.  The  front  door 
was  open — servants  were  standing  about  in  confusion,  and  one  of 
the  maids,  looking  dreadfully  frightened,  gave  a  cry,  *  Ohl  Miss- 
Miss — have  you  heard  ? ' 

'  No— what  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Not  Mrs.  May-—'  exclaimed 
Miss  Winter. 

'  Who's  hurt  ?    Mamma  I  papa  I    Oh !  tell  me  I '  cried  Flora. 
'  There's  the  nurse,'  and  Ethel  flew  up  to  her.  '  What  is  it  ?  Oh ! 
nurse  1' 

*  My  poor,  poor  children,'  said  old  nurse,  passionately  kissing 
Ethel  Harry  and  Mary  were  on  the  stairs  behind  her,  clinging 
together. 

A  stranger  looked  into  the  house,  followed  by  Adams,  the  sta- 
bleman.    ( They  arc  going  to  bring  Miss  May  in,'  some  one  said. 

Ethel  could  bear  it  no  longer.  As  if  she  could  escape,  sho  fled  up- 
stairs, into  her  room,  and,  falling  on  her  knees,  hid  her  face  on  her  bed. 

There  were  heavy  steps  in  the  house,  then  a  sound  of  hasty  feet 
coming  up  to  her.  Norman  dashed  into  the  room,  and  threw  him- 
self on  a  chair.     He  was  ghastly  pale,  and  shuddered  all  over. 

*  Oh!  Norman,  Norman,  speak.     What  is  it?' 

He  groaned,  but  could  not  speak  ;  he  rested  his  head  against  her, 
and  gasped.  She  was  terribly  frightened.  l  I'll  call — '  and  she  would 
have  gone,  but  he  held  her.  *  No, — no— they  can't !'  He  was  pre- 
vented from  saying  more,  by  chattering  teeth  and  deadly  faintness. 
She  tried  to  support  him,  but  could  only  guide  him  as  he  sank,  till 
he  lay  at  full  length  on  the  floor,  where  she  put  a  pillow  under  ~ 
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head,  and  gave  him  some  water.    'Is  it— oh  I  tell  me.    Are  they 
much  hurt T    Oh,  try  to  aay.' 

'They  say  Margaret  ia  alive,'  said  Norman,  in  gasps;  ' hut— 
And  nana — he  stood  up— sat — walked — was  better— 

*  Is  he  hurt — much  hurt  ? ' 

*  His  arm — '  and  the  tremor  and  fainting  stopped  him  again. 
'Mamma?'    whispered   Ethel;  but  Norman  only  pressed  his 

face  into  the  pillow. 

She  was  so  bewildered  as  to  be  more  alive  to  the  present  dis- 
tress of  his  condition,  than  to  the  vague  horrors  down-stairs.  Some 
minutes  passed  in  silence,  Norman  lying  still,  excepting  a  nervous 
trembling  that  agitated  his  whole  frame.  Again  was  heard  the 
strange  tread,  doors  opening  and  shutting,  and  suppressed  voices, 
and  he  turned  his  face  upwards,  and  listened  with  his  hand  pressea 
to  his  forehead,  as  if  to  keep  himself  still  enough  to  listen. 

'  Oh !  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  it  ? '  cried  Ethel,  startled  and 
recalled  to  the  sense  of  what  was  passing.  '  Oh  I  Norman  1 '  then 
springing  up,  with  a  sudden  thought, '  Mr.  Ward !  Oh  1  is  he  there  ? ' 

* 1  cs,'  said  Norman,  in  a  low  nopeless  tone, '  he  was  at  the  place. 
He  said  it—' 

'What?' 

Again  Norman's  face  was  out  of  sight 

'Mamma?'  Ethel's  understanding  perceived,  but  her  mind 
refused  to  grasp  the  extent  of  the  calamity.  There  was  no  answer, 
save  a  convulsive  squeezing  of  her  hand. 

Fresh  sounds  below  recalled  her  to  speech  and  action.  *  Where 
is  she  ?    What  are  they  doing  for  her  ?    What — ' 

1  There's  nothing  to  be  done.  She— when  they  lifted  her  up, 
she  was — ' 

'Dead?1 

'Dead?  .       . 

The  boy  lay  with  his  face  hidden,  the  £irl  sat  by  h&n  on  the 
floor,  too  much  crushed  for  even  the  sensations  belonging  to  grief, 
neither  moving  nor  looking.  After  an  interval  Norman  spoke  again, 
*  The  carriage  turned  right  over — her  head  struck  on  the  kerbstone — ' 

1  Did  you  see  ? '  said  Ethel,  presently. 

' 1  saw  them  lift  her  up.'  He  spoke  at  intervals,  as  he  could 
get  breath,  and  bear  to  utter  the  words.  (And  papa — he  was 
stunned — but  soon  he  sat  up,  said  he  would  go  to  her — he  looked 
at  her — felt  her  pulse,  and  then — sank  down  over  her  1 ' 

4  And  did  you  say,  I  can't  remember — was  be  hurt  ? ' 

The  shuddering  came  again,  ( His  arm — all  twisted— broken,' 
and  his  voice  sank  into  a  faint  whisper;  Ethel  was  obliged  to 
sprinkle  him  again  with  water.  ( But  he  won't  die  ? '  said  she,  in 
a  tone  calm  from  its  bewilderment.  . 

*  Oh !  no,  no,  no—' 
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'  They  were  brmging  her  b>me.  FH  go  and  see.  Oh!  whatu 
the  meaning  of  this  lr '  exebimed  he,  scolding  himself  as  sitting  up, 
he  wis  forced  to  rest  his  head  on  his  shaking  hand. 

'  Too  are  still  mint,  dear  Norman;  you  nad  better  lie  still,  ami 
m  go  and  see.' 

(Faini--«t1ln^-howhoTridlJst1m«d!,  but  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
his  head  down  again ;  and  Ethel,  scarcely  less  trembling,  crept 
carefully  towards  the  stairs,  bnt  a  dread  of  what  she  might  meet 
came  over  her,  and  she  turned  towards  the  nursery. 

The  younger  ones  sat  there  in  a  frightened  huddle.  Mary  was 
on  a  low  chair  by  the  infant's  cot,  Blanche  in  her  lap,  Tom  and 
Harry  leaning  against  her,  and  Aubrey  almost  asleep.  Mary  held 
up  her  finger  as  Ethel  entered,  and  whispered,  'Hush  I  don't  wake 
baby  for  anything  1 ' 

The  first  true  pang  of  grief  shot  through  Ethel  like  a  dart, 
stabbing  and  taking  away  her  breath.  *  Where  are  they?'  she  said; 
*  how  is  papa  ?  who  is  with  him  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Ward  and  Alan  Ernescliffe,'  said  Harry.  c  Nurse  came 
up  just  now,  and  said  they  were  setting  his  arm.' 

'Where  is  he?' 

1  On  the  bed  in  his  dressing-room,'  said  Harry. 

1  Has  he  come  to  himself — is  he  better?' 

They  did  not  seem  to  know,  and  Ethel  asked  where  to  find 
Flora.  '  With  Margaret  she  was  told,  and  she  was  thinking  whe- 
ther she  could  venture  to  seek  her,  when  she  herself  came  fast  up 
the  stairs.  Ethel  and  Harry  both  darted  out  '  Don't  stop  me,' 
said  Flora — '  they  want  some  handkerchiefs.' 

'  What,  is  not  she  in  her  own  room  ? ' 

4  No,'  said  Harry, '  in  mamma's ; '  and  then  his  face  quivered  all 
orer,  and  he  turned  away.  Ethel  ran  aft  or  her  sister,  and  pulling 
out  drawers  without  knowing  what  she  sought,  bogged  to  hear  how 
papa  and  Margaret  were. 

'  We  can't  judge  of  Margaret — she  has  moved,  and  made  a  little 
moaning — there  are  no  limbs  broken,  but  we  are  afraid  for  her 
head.     Oh !  if  papa  could  but — ' 

4  And  papa  ? ' 

4  Mr.  Ward  is  with  him  now — his  arm  is  terribly  hurt.' 

4  But  oh  I  Flora — one  moment — is  he  sensible  ? ' 

1  Hardly ;  he  does  not  take  any  notice — but  don't  keep  me.' 

1  Can  I  do  anything  ?'  following  her  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

4  No ;  I  don't  see  what  you  can  do.  Miss  Winter  and  I  are 
with  Margaret ;  there's  nothing  to  do  for  her.' 

It  was  a  relief.  Et  held  red  shrank  from  what  she  might  have 
to  behold,  and  Flora  hastened  down,  too  busy  and  too  useful  to 
have  time  to  think.  Harry  had  gone  back  to  his  refuge  in  the 
nursery,  and  Ethel  returned  to  Norman.    There  they  remained  for 
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a  long  time,  both  unwilling  to  speak  or  stir,  or  even  to  observe  to 
each  other  on  the  noises  that  eame  into  them,  as  their  door  was 
left  ajar,  though  in  those  sounds  they  were  so  absorbed,  that  they 
did  not  notiee  the  cold  of  a  frosty  October  evening,  or  the  darkness 
that  closed  in  on  them. 

They  heard  the  poor  babe  crying,  one  of  the  children  going 
down  to  call  nurse,  and  nurse  coming  up ;  then  Harry,  at  the  door 
of  the  room  where  the  boys  slept,  calling  Norman  in  a  low  voice. 
Norman,  now  nearly  recovered,  went  and  brought  him  into  his 
sister's  room,  and  his  tidings  were,  that  their  father's  arm  had  been 
broken  in  two  places,  and  the  elbow  frightfully  injured,  having  been 
crushed  and  twisted  by  the  wheel  He  was  also  a  good  deal  bruised, 
and  though  Mr.  Ward  trusted  there  was  no  positive  harm  to  the 
head,  he  was  in  an  unconscious  state,  from  which  the  severe  pain 
of  the  operation  had  only  roused  him,  so  far  as  to  evince  a  few 
signs  of  suffering.     Margaret  was  still  insensible. 

The  piteous  sound  of  the  baby's  wailing  almost  broke  their 
hearts.  Norman  walked  about  the  room  in  the  dark,  and  said  he 
should  go  down,  he  could  not  bear  it ;  but  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  go,  and  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  their  great 
relief,  it  ceased. 

Next  Mary  opened  the  door,  saying,  '  Norman,  here's  Mr.  Wil- 
mot  come  to  ask  if  he  can  do  anything — Miss  Winter  sent  word 
that  you  had  better  go  to  him.' 

4  How  is  baby?'  asked  Harry. 

*  Nurse  has  fed  her,  and  is  putting  her  to  bed;  she  is  quiet 
now,'  said  Mary;  '  will  you  go  down,  Norman V 

'Where  is  he?' 

'  In  the  drawing-room.' 

Norman  paused  to  ask  what  he  was  to  say.  '  Nothing,'  said 
Marv,  '  nobody  can  do  anything.     Make  haste.     Don't  you  want  a 

1  No,  thank  you,  I  had  rather  be  in  the  dark.  Come  up  as  soon 
as  you  have  seen  him,'  said  Ethcldred. 

Norman  went  slowly  down,  with  failing  knees,  hardly  able  to 
conquer  the  shudder  that  came  over  him,  as  he  passed  those  rooms. 
There  were  voice*  in  the  drawing-room,  and  he  found  a  sort  of 
council  there,  Alan  Ernescliife,  the  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Wilmot.  They 
turned  as  he  came  in,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  held  out  his  hand  with  a 
look  of  affection  and  kindness  that  went  to  his  heart,  making  room 
for  him  on  the  sofa,  while  going  on  with  what  he  was  saying.  *  Then 
you  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  not  to  sit  up  with  him.' 

' 1  should  decidedly  say  so/  replied  Mr.  Ward.  '  He  has  recog- 
nised Mr.  Ernesciiffe,  and  any  change  might  excite  him,  and  lead 
him  to  ask  questions.  The  moment  of  his  full  consciousness  is 
especially  to  be  dreaded.' 

4  But  you  do  not  call  him  insensible  ? ' 
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1  No,  but  he  seems  stunned — stupified  by  the  shook,  and  by  pain. 
He  spoke  to  Miss  Flora  when  she  brought  him  some  tea.9 

'  And  admirably  she  managed/  said  Alan  Ernescliffe.  '  I  was 
much  afraid  of  some  answer  that  would  rouse  him,  but  she  kept 
her  self-possession  beautifully,  and  seemed  to  oompoee  him  in  a 
moment.' 

'  She  is  raluable  indeed— so  much  judgment  and  activity,'  said 
Mr.  Ward.  '  I  don't  know  what  we  should  hare  done  without  her. 
But  we  ought  to  have  Mr.  Richard— has  no  one  sent  to  him  ? 9 

Alan  Ernescliffo  and  Norman  looked  at  each  other. 

'Is  he  at  Oxford,  or  at  his  tutor's?'  asked  Mr.  Wilmot 

'  At  Oxford ;  he  was  to  be  there  to-day,  was  he  not,  Norman  f • 

'What  o'clock  is  it?  Is  the  post  gone — seren— no;  it  is  all 
safe,'  said  Mr.  Ward. 

Poor  Norman !  he  knew  he  was  the  one  who  ought  to  write,  but 
his  iey  trembling  hand  seemed  to  shake  more  helplessly  than  ever, 
and  apiteous  glance  fell  upon  Mr.  Wilmot 

' The  best  plan  would  be,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot,  'for  me  to  go  to 
him  at  once,  and  bring  him  home.  If  I  go  by  the  mail-train,  I  shall 
get  to  him  sooner  than  a  letter  could.' 

1  And  it  will  be  better  for  him,'  said  Mr.  Ward.  <  He  will  feel 
it  dreadfully,  poor  boy.  But  we  shall  all  do  better  when  we  hare 
him.     You  can  get  back  to-morrow  evening.' 

1  Sunday,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot, '  I  believe  there  is  a  train  at  four.' 

'  Oh !  thank  you,  sir,'  said  Norman. 
a  '  Since  that  is  settled,  perhaps  I  had  better  go  up  to  the  Doctor,' 
said  Alan;  ' I  don't  like  leaving  Flora  alone  with  him,'  and  he  was 
gone. 

'  How  fortunate  that  that  youth  is  here,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot—'  he 
1/  seems  to  be  quite  taking  Richard's  place.' 

'  And  to  feel  it  as  much,'  said  Mr.  Ward.  '  He  has  been  inval- 
uable with  his  sailor's  resources  and  handiness.' 

'  Well,  what  shall  I  tell  poor  liichard  ? '  asked  Mr.  Wilmot 

'  Tell  aim  there  is  no  reason  his  father  should  not  do  very  well, 
rf  wo  can  keep  him  from  agitation — but  there's  the  point  He  is 
of  so  excitable  a  constitution,  that  his  faculties  being  so  far  con- 
fused, is  the  best  thing,  perhaps,  that  could  be.  Mr.  Ernescliffe 
manages  him  very  well — used  to  illness  on  that  African  coast,  and 
the  Doctor  is  very  fond  of  him.  As  to  Miss  May,  one  can't  tell 
what  to  say  about  her  yet — there's  no  fracture,  at  least — it  must 
be  a  work  of  time  to  judge.' 

Flora  at  that  moment  half-opened  the  door,  and  called  Mr. 
Ward,  stopping  for  a  moment  to  say  it  waa  for  nothiug  of  any  conse- 
quence.. Mr.  Wilmot  and  Norman  were  left  together.  Norman 
put  his  hands  over  his  face  and  groaned — his  master  looked  at  him 
with  kind  anxiety,  but  did  not  feci  as  if  it  were  yet  time  to  speak 
of  consolation. 
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1  God  bless  and  support  you,  and  turn  this  to  your  good,  my 
dear  boy,'  said  he  affectionately,  as  lie  pressed  his  hand;  *  I  hope 
to  bring  your  brother  to-morrow.' 

1  Thank  you,  sir,'  was  all  Norman  could  say ;  and  as  Mr.  Wilmot 
went  out  by  the  front  door,  he  slowly  went  up  again,  and  lingering 
on  the  landing-place,  was  met  by  Mr.  Ward,  who  told  him  to  his 
relief — for  the  mere  thinking  of  it  renewed  the  faint  sensation— 
that  he  had  better  not  go  to  his  father's  room. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  return  to  Ethel  and  Harry, 
and  tell  them  all ;  with  some  humiliation  at  being  helpless,  where 
Flora  was  doing  so  much,  and  to  leave  their  father  to  be  watched 
by  a  stranger.  If  he  had  been  wanted,  Norman  might  hare  made 
the  effort,  but  being  told  that  he  would  be  worse  than  useless,  there 
was  nothing  for  him  but  to  give  way. 

They  sat  together  in  Ethel's  room,  till  somewhere  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  when  good  old  nurse,  having  put  her  younger 
ones  to  bed,  came  in  search  of  them.  '  Dear,  dear  I  poor  darlings,' 
said  she,  as  she  found  them  sitting  in  the  dark ;  she  felt  their  cold 
hands,  and  made  them  all  come  into  the  nursery,  where  Mary  was 
already,  and,  fondling  them,  one  by  one,  as  they  passively  obeyed 
her,  she  set  them  down  on  their  little  old  stools  round  the  fire,  took 
away  the  high  fender,  and  gave  them  each  a  cup  of  tea.  Harry  and 
Mary  ate  enough  to  satisfy  her,  from  a  wearv  craving  feeling,  and 
for  want  of  employment ;  Norman  sat  with  his  elbow  on  his  knee, 
and  a  very  aching  head  resting  on  his  hand,  glad  of  drink,  but 
unable  to  eat ;  Ethel  could  be  persuaded  to  do  neither,  till  she 
found  old  nurse  would  let  her  have  no  peace. 

The  nurse  sent  them  all  to  bed,  taking  the  two  girls  to  their 
own  room,  undressing  them,  and  never  leaving  them  until  Mary 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  crying  herself  to  sleep— for  saying  her  prayers 
had  brought  the  tears ;  while  Ethel  lay  so  wide  awake  that  it  was 
of  no  use  to  wait  for  her,  and  then  she  went  to  the  boys,  tucked 
them  each  in,  as  when  they  were  little  children,  and  saying,  '  Bless 
your  dear  hearts  I '  bestowed  on  each  of  them  a  kiss  which  came 
gratefully  to  Norman's  burning  brow,  and  which  even  Harry's  boy- 
ish manliness  could  not  resist 

Flora  was  in  Margaret's  room,  too  useful  to  be  spared. 

So  ended  that  dreadful  Saturday. 
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•Thar  may  not  mar  tba  deep  tepee* 

Or  that  tmmortal  (lower: 
Thoagh  onlj  broken  heart*  art  ftrand 

To  watch  her  cradle  by, 
Ho  blight  la  on  her  elambers  Jtand, 

Ho  toooh  of  harmful  «?•.'         

Such  a  strange  sad  Sunday !  No  going  to  Church,  but  all  the  poor 
children  moving  in  awe  and  oppression  about  the  house,  speaking 
under  their  breath,  as  they  gathered  in  the  drawing-room.  Into 
the  study  they  might  not  go,  and  when  Blanche  would  have  asked 
why,  Tom  pressed  her  hand  and  shuddered. 

Etheldred  was  allowed  to  come  and  look  at  Margaret,  and  even 
to  sit  in  the  room  for  a  little  while,  to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Win- 
ter; but  she  was  not  sensible  of  sufficient  usefulness  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  fear  and  bewilderment  in  the  presence  of  that  still,  pale 
form ;  and,  what  was  almost  worse,  the  sight  of  the  familiar  objects, 
the  chair  by  the  fire,  the  sofa,  the  books,  the  work-basket,  the  letter- 
case,  the  dressing  things,  all  these  were  too  oppressive.  She  sat 
crouched  up,  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  and  the  instant  she 
was  released,  hastened  back  to  Norman.  She  was  to  tell  him  that 
he  might  go  into  the  room,  but  he  did  not  move,  and  Mary  alone 
went  in  and  out  with  messages. 

Dr.  May  was  not  to  be  visited,  for  he  was  in  the  same  half- 
conscious  state,  apparently  sensible  only  of  bodily  suffering,  though 
he  answered  when  addressed,  and  no  one  was  trusted  to  speak  to 
him  but  Flora  and  Alan  Ernescliflfe. 

The  rest  wore  through  the  day  as  best  they  might  Harry 
slept  a  good  deal,  Ethel  read  to  herself,  and  tried  to  get  Norman 
to  look  at  passages  which  she  liked,  Mary  kept  the  little  ones  from 
being  troublesome,  and  at  last  took  them  to  peep  behind  the  school- 
room blinds  for  Richard's  coming. 

There  was  a  simultaneous  shout  when,  at  four  o'clock,  they 
caught  sight  of  him,  and  though,  at  Ethel's  exclamation  of  wonder, 
Mary  and  Tom  hung  their  heads  at  having  forgotten  themselves, 
the  association  of  gladness  in  seeing  Richard  was  refreshing;  the 
sense  of  being  desolate  and  forsaken  was  relieved,  and  they  knew 
that  now  they  had  one  to  rely  on  and  to  comfort  them. 

Harry  hastened  to  open  the  front  door,  and  Richard,  with  his 
small  trim  figure,  and  fresh,  fair  young  face,  flushed,  though  not 
otherwise  agitated,  was  among  them,  almost  devoured  by  the  younger 
ones,  and  dealing  out  quiet  caresses  to  them,  as  he  caught  from  the 
words  and  looks  of  the  others,  that  at  least  his  father  and  sister 
were  no  worse.  Mr.  Wilmot  had  come  with  him,  but  only  staid  to 
hear  the  tidings. 
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1  Can  I  see  papa?'  were  Richard's  first  audible  words — all  the 
rest  had  been  almost  dumb  show. 

Ethel  thought  not,  but  took  him  to  Margaret's  room,  where  he 
stood  for  many  minutes  without  speaking ;  then  whispered  to  Flora 
that  he  must  go  to  the  others,  she  should  call  him  if — and  went 
down,  followed  by  EtheL 

Tom  and  Blanche  had  fallen  into  teazing  tricks,  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly play  to  relieve  the  tedium.  They  grew  cross.  Norman  was 
roused  to  reprove  sharply,  and  Blanche  was  beginning  to  cry.  But 
Richard's  entrance  set  all  at  peace— he  sat  down  among  them,  and, 
with  soft  voice  and  arm  round  Blanche,  as  she  leaned  against  him, 
made  her  good  in  a  moment;  and  she  listened  while  he  talked 
over  with  Norman  and  Ethel  all  they  could  bear  to  speak  of. 

Late  in  the  day,  Flora  came  into  her  father's  room,  and  stood 
rasing  at  him,  as  he  lay  with  eyes  closed,  breathing  heavily,  and 
his  brows  contracted  by  pain.  She  watched  him  with  piteous  looks, 
as  if  imploring  him  to  return  to  his  children.  Poor  girl,  to-day's 
quiet,  after  the  last  evening's  bustle,  was  hard  to  bear.  She  had 
then  been  distracted  from  thought  by  the  necessity  of  exertion,  but 
it  now  repayed  itself,  and  she  knew  not  how  to  submit  to  do  nothing 
but  wait  and  watch. 

4  No  change  ? '  enquired  Alan  Ernescliffe ;  looking  kindly  in  her 


4  No,'  replied  she  in  a  low,  mournful  tone.  '  She  only  once  said 
thank  you.' 

A  voice  which  she  did  not  expect,  asked  inquiringly, '  Marga- 
ret ? '  and  her  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  take  away  her  breath,  as 
she  saw  her  father's  eyes  intently  fixed  on  her.  '  Did  you  speak  of 
her  ? '  he  repeated. 

4  Yes,  dear  papa,9  said  Flora,  not  losing  presence  of  mind,  though 
in  extreme  fear  of  what  the  next  question  might  be.  '  She  is  quiet 
and  comfortable,  so  don't  be  uneasy,  pray.9 

4  Let  me  hear,'  he  said,  and  his  whole  voice  and  air  showed  him 
to  be  entirely  roused.     *  There  is  injury  ?     What  is  it — ' 

He  continued  his  inquiries  till  Flora  was  obliged  fully  to  explain 
her  sister's  condition,  and  then  be  dismayed  her  by  saying  he  would 
get  up  and  go  to  see  her.  Much  distressed,  she  begged  him  not  to 
think  of  it,  and  appealed  to  Alan,  who  added  his  entreaties  that  he 
would  at  least  wait  for  Mr.  Ward ;  but  the  Doctor  would  not  relin- 
quish his  purpose,  and  sent  her  to  give  notice  that  he  was  coming. 

Mr.  Ernescliffe  followed  her  out  of  the  room,  and  tried  to  con- 
sole her,  as  she  looked  at  him  in  despair. 

4  You  see  be  is  quite  himself,  quite  collected,'  he  said ;  '  you  heard 
how  clear  and  coherent  his  questions  were.' 

4  Can't  it  be  helped  ?  Do  try  to  stop  him  till  I  can  send  to  Mr. 
Ward.' 

4 1  will  try,  but  I  think  he  is  in  a  state  to  judge  for  himself    I 
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do,  upon  my  word;  and  I  believe  trying  to  prevent  him  would  be 
more  likely  to  do  him  harm  than  letting  him  satisfy  himself.  I  real- 
ly think  yon  need  not  he  alarmed.' 

'  But  you  know,'  said  Flora,  coming  nearer,  and  almost  gasping  as 
she  whispered  and  signed  toward  the  door, '  she  is  there— it  is  mam- 
ma's room,  that  will  tell  all.' 

1 1  believe  he  knows/  said  Alan.  *  It  was  that  which  made  him 
mint  after  the  accident,  for  he  had  his  perceptions  fully  at  first  I  have 
suspected  all  day  that  he  was  more  himself  than  he  seemed,  but  I  think 
he  could  not  bear  to  awaken  his  mind  to  understand  it,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  to  hear  about  her — your  sister,  so  that  our  mention  of  her  was  a 

it  relief,  and  did  him  good.  I  am  convinced  he  knows  the  rest. 
>nly  go  on,  be  calm,  as  you  have  been,  and  we  shall  do  very  well.' 

Flora  went  to  prepare.  Ethel  eagerly  undertook  to  send  to  Mr. 
Ward,  and  hastened  from  the  room,  as  if  in  a  sort  of  terror,  shrink- 
ing  perhaps  from  what  might  lead  to  an  outburst  of  grief.  She 
longed  to  nave  seen  her  father,  but  was  frightened  at  the  chance  of 
meeting  him.  When  she  had  sent  her  message,  and  told  her  brothers 
what  was  passing,  she  went  and  lingered  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  pas* 
sage  for  tidings.  After  what  seemed  a  long  time,  Flora  came  out,  and 
hastened  to  the  nursery,  giving  her  intelligence  on  the  way. 

'  Better  than  could  be  hoped,  he  walked  alone  into  the  room,  and 
was  quite  calm  and  composed.  Oh  1  if  this  will  not  hurt  him,  if  the 
seeing  baby  was  but  over  1 ' 

'  Does  he  want  herf  K" 

*  Yes,  he  would  have  come  up  here  himself,  but  I  would  not  let 
him — Nurse,  do  you  hear  ?    Papa  wants  baby,  let  me  have  her.' 

1  Bless  me,  Miss  Flora,  you  can't  hold  her  while  you  are  all  of  a 
tremble  !    And  he  has  been  to  Miss  Margaret  ? ' 

'  Yes,  nurse,  and  he  was  only  rather  stiff  and  lame.' 

1  Did  Margaret  seenrto  know  him  ?  '  said  Ethel. 

4  She  just  answered  in  that  dreamy  way  when  he  spoke  to  her. 
He  says  he  thinks  it  is  as  Mr.  Ward  believes,  and  that  she  will  soon 
come  to  herself.     He  is  quite  able  to  consider-—' 

I  And  he  knows  all  ? ' 

I I  am  sure  he  does.  He  desired  to  see  baby,  and  he  wants  you, 
nurse.  Only  mind  you  command  yourself— -don't  say  a  word  you  can 
help— do  nothing  to  agitate  him.' 

Nurse  promised,  but  the  tears  came  so  fast,  and  sobs  with  them,  as 
she  approached  her  master's  room,  that  Flora  saw  no  composure  could 
be  expected  from  her ;  aud  taking  the  infant  from  her,  carried  it  in, 
leaving  the  door  open  for  her  to  follow  when  wanted.  Ethel  stood 
by  listening.  There  was  silence  at  first,  then  some  sounds  from  the 
baby,  and  her  father's  voice  soothing  it,  in  his  wonted  caressing 
phrases  and  tones,  so  familiar  that  they  seemed  to  break  the  spell, 
drive  away  her  vague  terrors,  and  restore  her  father.  Her  heart 
bounded,  and  a  sudden  impulse  carried  her  to  the  bedside,  at 
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once  forgetting  all  dread  of  seeing  him,  and  chance  of  doing  him 
harm.  He  lay,  holding  the  babe  close  to  him,  and  his  face  was  not 
altered,  so  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  sight  to  impress  her  with  the 
need  of  caution,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  the  anxious  Flora,  she 
exclaimed,  abruptly  and  vehemently,  'Papa!  should  not  she  be 
Christened  ? ' 

Dr.  May  looked  up  at  Ethel,  then  at  the  infant ;  ( Yes,'  he  said, '  at 
once.'     Then  added  feebly  and  languidly,  *  Some  one  must  see  to  it.9 

There  was  a  pause,  while  Flora  looked  reproachfully  at  her  sister, 
and  Ethel  became  conscious  of  her  imprudence,  but  in  a  few  moments 
Dr.  May  spoke  again,  first  to  the  baby,  and  then  asking, '  Is  Richard 
here  r 

« Yea,  papa.' 

1  Send  him  up  presently.    Where's  nurse  ? ' 

Ethel  retreated,  much  alarmed  at  her  rash  measure,  and  when  she 
related  it,  she  saw  that  Richard  and  Mr.  Ernescliffe  both  thought  it 
had  been  a  great  hazard. 

'  Papa  wants  you,'  was  a  welcome  sound  to  the  ears  of  Richard, 
and  brought  a  pink  glow  into  his  face.  He  was  never  one  who  readily 
showed  his  feelings,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  his  failing  in  self- 
command,  though  grievously  downcast,  not  only  at  the  loss  of  the 
tender  mother,  who  had  always  6tood  between  him  and  his  father's  im- 
patience, but  by  the  dread  that  he  was  too  dull  and  insignificant  to 
afford  any  help  or  comfort  in  his  father's  dire  affliction. 

Yet  there  was  something  in  the  gentle  sad  look  that  met  him,  and 
in  the  low  tone  of  the  '  How  d'ye  do,  Ritchie? '  that  drove  off  all 
thought  of  not  being  loved ;  and  when  Dr.  May  further  added, '  Youll 
aee  about  it  all — I  am  glad  you  are  come,'  he  knew  he  was  of  use, 
and  was  encouraged  and  cheered.  That  his  father  had  full  confi- 
dence and  reliance  in  him,  and  that  his  presence  was  a  satisfaction  and 
relief,  he  could  no  longer  doubt ;  and  this  was  a  drop  of  balm  beyond 
all  his  hopes;  for  loving  and  admiring  his  father  intensely,  and  with 
depressed  spirits  and  a  low  estimate  of  himself,  he  had  begun  to  fancy  * 
himself  incapable  of  being  anything  but  a  vexation  and  burthen. 

He  sat  with  his  father  nearly  all  the  evening,  and  was  to  remain 
with  him  at  night.  The  rest  were  comforted  by  the  assurance  that 
Dr.  May  was  still  calm,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  been  injured  by 
what  had  passed.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  violence  and  sudden- 
ness of  the  shock,  together  with  his  state  of  suffering,  had  deadened 
his  sensations ;  for  there  was  far  less  agitation  about  him  than  could 
have  been  thought  possible  in  a  man  of  such  strong,  warm  affections 
and  sensitive  temperament. 

Ethel  and  Norman  went  up  arm-in-arm  at  bed-time. 

• 1  am  going  to  ask  if  I  may  wUh  papa  good  night,'  said  EtheL 
'Shall  I  say  anything  about  your  coming?' 

Norman  hesitated,  but  his  checks  blanched ;  he  shuddered,  shook 
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his  head  without  speaking,  ran  up  after  Harry,  and  wared  her  hack 
when  she  would  have  followed. 

Richard  told  her  that  she  might  come  in,  and,  as  she  slowly  ad- 
vanced, she  thought  she  had  never  seen  anything  so  ineffably  mourn- 
ful as  the  affectionate  look  on  her  father's  face.  She  held  his  hand 
and  ventured — for  it  was  with  difficulty  she  spoke — to  hope  he  was 
not  in  pain. 

'  Better  than  it  was,  thank  you,  my  dear,1  he  said,  in  a  soft  weak 
tone;  then,  as  she  bent  down  to  kiss  his  brow,  *  You  must  take  care 
of  the  little  ones.' 

*  Yes,  papa,'  she  could  hardly  answer,  and  a  large  drop  gathered 
slowly  in  each  eye,  long  in  coming,  as  if  the  heart  ached  too  much 
for  them  to  flow  freely. 

4  Are  they  all  well  f ' 

'  Yes,  papa.' 

1  And  good  ? '  He  held  her  hand,  as  if  lengthening  the  interview. 

1  Yes,  very  good  all  day.' 

A  long  deep  sigh.    Ethel's  two  tears  stood  on  her  cheeks. 

'  My  love  to  them  all.  I  hope  I  shall  see  them  to-morrow.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear,  good  night.' 

Ethel  went  up-stairs,  saddened  and  yet  soothed.  The  calm  silent 
sorrow,  too  deep  for  outward  tokens,  was  so  unlike  her  father's  usu- 
ally demonstrative  habits,  as  to  impress  her  all  the  more,  yet  those 
two  tears  were  followed  by  no  more ;  there  was  much  strangeness  and 
confusion  in  her  mind  in  the  newness  of  grief. 

She  found  poor  Flora,  spent  with  exertion  under  the  reaction  of 
all  she  had  undergone,  lying  on  her  bed,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  calling  in  gasps  of  irrepressible  agony  on  mamma  I 
mamma !  yet  with  her  face  pressed  down  on  the  pillow  that  she  might 
not  be  heard.  Ethel,  terrified  and  distressed,  timidly  implored  her 
to  be  comforted,  but  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  not  even  heard ;  she 
would  have  fetched  some  one,  but  whom  ?  Alas  !  alas !  it  brought 
back  the  sense  that  no  mother  would  ever  soothe  them — Margaret, 
papa,  both  so  ill,  nurse  engaged  with  Margaret !  Ethel  stood  help- 
less and  despairing,  and  Flora  sobbed  on,  so  that  Mary  awakened  to 
burst  out  in  a  loud  frightened  fit  of  crying ;  but  in  a  few  moments 
a  step  was  heard  at  the  door,  a  knock,  and  It ic hard  asked,  ( Is  any- 
thing the  matter  ? ' 

He  was  in  the  room  in  a  moment,  caressing  and  saying  affectionate 
things  with  gentleness  and  fondling  care,  like  his  mother,  and  which 
recalled  the  days  when  he  had  been  proud  to  be  left  for  a  little  while 
the  small  nurse  and  guardian  of  the  lesser  ones.  Mary  was  hushed 
in  a  moment,  and  Flora's  exhausted  weeping  was  gradually  soothed, 
when  she  was  able  to  recollect  that  she  was  keeping  him  from  her 
father ;  with  kind  good  nights,  he  left  Ethel  to  read  to  her  till  she 
could  sleep.  Long  did  Ethel  read,  after  both  her  sisters  were  slum- 
bering soundly ;  she  went  ou  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  grief,  almost  devoid 
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•f  pain,  as  if  all  this  was  too  terrible  to  be  trne;  and  she  bad  im- 
agined herself  into  a  story,  which  would  give  place  at  dawn  to  her 
ordinary  life. 

At  last  she  went  to  bed,  and  slept  till  wakened  by  the  return  of 
Flora,  who  had  crept  down  in  her  dressing-gown  to  see  how  matters 
were  going.  Margaret  was  in  the  same  state,  papa  was  asleep,  after 
a  restless  distressing  night,  with  much  pain  and  some  fever;  and 
whenever  Richard  had  begun  to  hope  from  his  tranquillity,  that  he 
was  falling  asleep,  he  was  undeceived  by  hearing  an  almost  uncon- 
sciously uttered  sigh  of  *  Maggie,  my  Maggie  1 '  and  then  the  head 
turned  wearily  on  the  pillow,  as  if  worn  out  with  the  misery  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  Towards  morning,  the  pain  had  lessened, 
and,  as  he  slept,  he  seemed  much  less  feverish  than  they  could  hare 
ventured  to  expect. 

Norman  looked  wan  and  wretched,  and  could  taste  no  breakfast; 
indeed  Harry  reported  that  he  had  been  starting  and  talking  in  his 
sleep  half  the  night,  and  had  proceeded  to  groaning  and  crying  out 
till,  when  it  could  be  borne  no  longer,  Harry  waked  him,  and  finished 
his  night's  rest  in  peace. 

The  children  were  kept  in  the  drawing  room  that  morning,  and 
there  were  strange  steps  in  the  house ;  but  only  Richard  ana  Mr. 
Ernescliffe  knew  the  reason.  Happily  there  had  been  witnesses 
enough  of  the  overturn  to  spare  any  reference  to  Dr.  May— the 
violent  start  of  the  horses  had  been  seen,  and  Adams  and  Mr.  Ernes- 
cliffe agreed,  under  their  breath,  that  the  new  black  one  was  not  fit 
to  drive,  while  the  whole  town  was  so  used  to  Dr.  May's  headlong 
driving,  that  every  one  was  recollecting  their  own  predictions  of  ac- 
cidents, j  There  needed  little  to  account  for  the  disaster*— the  only 
wonder  was,  that  it  had  not  happened  sooner. 

*  I  say,'  announced  Harry,  soon  after  they  were  released  again. 
4  I've  been  in  to  papa.  His  door  was  open,  and  he  heard  me,  and 
called  me.  He  says  he  should  like  any  of  us  to  come  in  and  see 
him.     Hadn't  you  better  go,  Norman  ? ' 

Norman  started  up,  and  walked  hastily  out  of  the  room,  but  his 
hand  shook  so,  that  he  could  hardly  open  the  door ;  and  Ethel,  see- 
ing how  it  was  with  him,  followed  him  quickly,  as  he  dashed,  at  full 
speed,  up  the  stairs.  At  the  top,  however,  be  was  forced  to  cling  to 
the  rail,  gasping  for  breath,  while  the  moisture  started  on  his  forehead. 

*  Dear  Norman,'  she  said,  ( there's  nothing  to  mind.  He  looks 
just  as  usual  You  would  not  know  there  was  anything  the  matter.9 
But  he  rested  his  bead  on  his  hand,  and  looked  as  if  be  could  not  stir. 
'  I  see  it  won't  do,'  said  Ethel — '  don't  try — you  will  be  better  by- 
and-by,  and  he  has  not  a&ked  for  you  in  particular.' 

4 1  won't  be  beat  by  such  stuff,'  said  Norman,  stepping  hastily 
forwards,  and  opening  the  door  suddenly.  He  got  through  the  greet- 
ing pretty  well,  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  speak,  he  only  gave  his 
hand  and  looked  away,  unable  to  bring  himself  to  turn  his  eyes  on  his 
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father,  and  afraid  of  letting  his  own  face  bo  seen.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment,  nurse  came  to  say  something  about  Margaret  and  ha 
seized  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing  his  hand,  and  hurrying  away, 
in  good  time,  for  he  was  pale  as  death,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down, 
on  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  lean  his  head  against  Etheldred. 

c  What  does  make  me  so  ridiculous  ? '  he  exclaimed  faintly,  but 
rery  indignantly. 

The  first  cure  was  the  being  forced  to  clear  out  of  Mr.  Ward's 
way,  which  he  could  not  effect  without  being  seen ;  and  Ethel,  though 
she  knew  that  he  would  be  annoyed,  was  not  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
remain,  and  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  '  Oh,'  said  Mr. 
Ward,  turning  and  proceeding  to  the  dining-room,  ( I'll  set  that  to 
rights  in  a  minute,  if  you  will  ask  for  a  tumbler  of  hot-water,  Miss 
Ethel' 

And  armed  with  the  cordial  he  had  prepared,  Ethel  hunted  up  her 
brother,  and  persuaded  him,  after  scolding  her  a  little,  to  swallow  it, 
and  take  a  turn  in  the  garden;  after  which  he  made  a  more  successful 
attempt  at  visiting  his  father. 

There  was  another  room  whither  both  Norman  and  Etheldred 
wished  to  go,  though  they  dared  not  hint  at  their  desire.  At  last, 
Richard  came  to  them,  as  they  were  wandering  in  the  garden,  and, 
with  his  usual  stillness  of  manner,  shaded  with  additional  seriousness, 
said,  *  Would  you  like  to  come  into  the  study  ? ' 

Etheldred  put  one  hand  into  his,  Norman  took  the  other,  and  soon 
they  stood  in  that  calm  presence.  Fair,  cold,  white,  and  intensely 
still — that  face  brought  home  to  them  the  full  certainty  that  the  warm 
brightening  look  would  never  beam  on  them,  the  soft  blue  eyes  never 
guide,  check,  and  watch  them,  the  smile  never  approve  or  welcome 
them.  To  see  her  unconscious  of  their  presence  was  too  strange  and 
sad,  and  all  were  silent,  till,  as  they  left  the  room,  Ethel  looked  out 
at  Blanche  and  Aubrey  in  the  garden.  '  They  will  never  remember 
her !     Oh !  why  should  it  be  ?  ? 

Richard  would  fain  hare  moralized  and  comforted,  but  she  felt  as 
if  she  knew  it  all  before,  and  heard  with  languid  attention.  She  had 
rather  read  than  talk,  and  he  sat  down  to  write  letters. 

There  were  no  near  relations  to  be  sent  for.  Dr.  May  was  an 
only  son,  and  his  wife's  sister,  Mrs.  Arnott,  was  in  New  Zealand ;  her 
brother  had  long  been  dead,  and  his  widow,  who  lived  in  Edinburgh, 
was  scarcely  known  to  the  May  family.  Of  friends  there  were  many, 
fast  bound  by  affection  and  gratitude,  and  notes,  inquiries,  condolen- 
ces, and  offers  of  service  came  in  thickly,  and  gave  much  occupation 
to  Flora,  Richard,  and  Alan  Erncscliffe,  in  turn.  No  odc  from  with- 
out could  do  anything  for  them — they  had  all  the  help  they  wanted 
in  Miss  Winter  and  in  Alan,  who  was  invaluable  in  sharing  with 
Richard  the  care  of  the  Doctor,  as  well  as  in  giving  him  the  benefit 
of  his  few  additional  years'  experience,  and  relieving  him  of  some  of 
his  tasks.     He  was  indeed  like  one  of  themselves,  and  a  most  valu- 
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able  help  and  comforter.  Mr.  Wilmot  gave  them  all  the  time  he 
could,  and  on  this  day  saw  the  Doctor,  who  seemed  to  find  some  so- 
lace in  his  visit,  though  saying  very  little. 

On  this  day  the  baby  was  to  be  baptized.  The  usual  Stoneborough 
fashion  was  to  collect  all  the  Christenings  for  the  month  into  one 
Sunday,  except  those  for  such  persons  as  thought  themselves  too 
refined  to  see  their  children  Christened  before  the  congregation,  and 
who  preferred  an  empty  Church  and  a  week-day.  The  little  one  had 
waited  till  she  was  nearly  six  weeks  old  for  ( a  Christening  Sunday,' 
and  since  that  had  been  missed,  she  could  not  be  kept  unbaptixed  for 
another  month ;  so,  late  in  the  day,  she  was  carried  to  Church. 

Richard  had  extremely  gratified  old  nurse,  by  asking  her  to  re- 
present poor  Margaret,  Mrs.  Hoxton  stood  for  the  other  godmother, 
and  Alan  Ernescliffe  was  desired  to  consider  himself  absolutely  her 
sponsor,  not  merely  a  proxy.  The  younger  children  alone  were  to 
go  with  them :  it  was  too  far  off,  and  the  way  lay  too  much  through 
toe  town  for  it  to  be  thought  proper  for  the  others  to  go.  Ethel 
wished  it  very  much,  and  thought  it  nonsense  to  care  whether  people 
looked  at  her :  and  in  spite  of  Miss  Winter's  seeming  shocked  at  her 
proposing  it,  had  a  great  mind  to  persist.  She  would  even  have 
appealed  to  her  papa,  if  Flora  had  not  stopped  her,  exclaiming, 
1  Really,  Ethel,  I  think  there  never  was  a  person  so  entirely  without 
consideration  as  you  are.' 

Much  abashed,  Ethel  humbly  promised  that  if  she  might  go  into 

Cpa's  room,  she  would  not  say  one  word  about  the  Christening,  un- 
m  he  should  begin,  and,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  he  presently 
asked  her  to  read  the  service  to  him.  Flora  came  to  the  door-way 
of  Margarets  room,  and  listened ;  when  she  had  finished,  ail  were 
silent. 

*  How  shall  we,  how  can  we  virtuously  bring  up  our  motherless 
little  sister  ?  '  was  the  thought  with  each  of  the  girls.  The  answers 
were,  in  one  mind, '  I  trust  we  shall  do  well  by  her,  dear  little  thing. 
I  see,  on  an  emergency,  that  I  know  how  to  act  I  never  thought  I 
was  capable  of  being  of  so  much  use,  thanks  to  dear,  dear  mamma's 
training.  I  shall  manage,  I  am  sure,  and  so  they  will  all  depend  on 
me,  and  look  up  to  me.  How  nice  it -was  to  hear  dear  papa  say  what 
he  did  about  the  comfort  of  my  being  able  to  look  after  Margaret.' 
In  the  other, '  Poor  darling,  it  is  saddest  of  all  for  her,  because 
she  knows  nothing,  and  will  never  remember  her  mamma !  But  if 
Margaret  is  but  better,  she  will  take  care  of  her,  and  oh  1  how  we 
ought  to  try — and  I,  such  a  naughty  wild  thing — if  I  should  hurt 
the  dear  little  ones  by  carelessness,  or  by  my  bad  example  1  Oh  1 
what  shall  I  do,  for  want  of  some  one  to  keep  me  in  order  ?  If  I 
should  vex  papa  by  any  of  my  wrong  ways  ! ' 

They  heard  the  return  of  the  others,  and  the  sisters  both  sprang 
«p,  *  May  we  brine  her  to  you  ? '  said  Flora. 
'  Yes,  do,  my  dears.' 
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The  sisters  all  came  down  together  with  the  little  one,  and  Flora 
put  her  down  within  the  arm  her  father  stretched  out  for  her.  He 
gazed  into  the  baby  face,  which,  in  its  expressionless  placidity,  almost 
recalled  her  mother's  tranquil  sweetness. 

c  Gertrude  Margaret,'  said  Flora,  and  with  a  look  that  had  more 
of  tenderness  than  grief^  he  murmured, ( My  Daisy  blossom,  my  little 
Maggie.' 

<kight  we?'  said  Ethel,  when  Flora  took  her  again,  'might  we 
take  her  to  her  godmother  to  see  if  she  would  notice  her  ? ' 

He  looked  as  if  he  wished  it ;  but  said, '  No,  I  think  not,  better 
not  rouse  her,'  and  sighed  heavily ;  then,  as  they  stood  round  his  bed, 
unwilling  to  go,  he  added,  *  Girls,  we  must  learn  carefulness  and 
thoughtfulness.    We  have  no  one  to  take  thought  for  us  now.' 

Flora  pressed  the  babe  in  her  arms,  Ethel's  two  reluctant  tears 
stood  on  her  cheeks,  Mary  exclaimed, '  I'll  try  not  to  be  naughty; * 
and  Blanche  climbed  up  to  kiss  him,  saying, '  I  will  be  always  good, 
papa.' 

c  Daisy — papa's  Daisy — your  vows  are  made,'  whispered  Ethel, 
gaining  sole  possession  of  the  babe  for  a  minute.  c  Tou  have  prom* 
wed  to  be  good  and  holy.  We  have  the  keeping  of  you,  mamma's 
precious  flower,  her  pearl  of  truth !  Oh,  may  God  guard  you  to  be 
an  unstained  jewel,  till  you  come  back  to  her  again — and  a  blooming 
flower,  till  you  are  gathered  into  the  wreath  that  never  fades — my 
own  sweet  poor  little  motherless  Daisy ! ' 
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CHAPTER   V. 


'Throiifh  lawless  camp,  through  ocean  wild, 

Her  prophet  eye  pursue*  her  child; 
BetAstnoarnfuNj  her  pot* t>  strain. 

Fears  for  her  merchant,  loss  silke  and  gala.' 

Lyka  ImrooBmux. 

Dr.  May  took  the  management  of  himself  into  his  own  hands,  and 
paid  so  little  attention  to  Mr.  Ward's  recommendations,  that  his 
sons  and  daughters  were  in  continual  dread  of  his  choosing  to  do 
something  that  might  cause  injurious  agitation. 

However,  he  did  not  attempt  to  go  farther  than  Margaret's  bed- 
side, where  he  sat  hour  after  hour,  his  eves  fixed  upon  her,  as  she 
continued  in  a  state  bordering  on  insensibility.  He  took  little  notice 
of  anything  else,  and  hardly  spoke.  There  were  heavy  sighs  now 
and  then,  but  Richard  and  Flora,  one  or  other  of  whom  was  always 
watching  him,  could  hardly  tell  whether  to  ascribe  them  to  the  op- 
pression of  sorrow,  or  of  suffering.  Their  great  fear  was  of  his  in- 
sisting on  seeing  his  wife's  face,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  that  he 
never  alluded  to  her,  except  once,  to  desire  Richard  to  bring  him  her 
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ring.  Richard  silently  obeyed,  and  without  a  word,  he  placed  it  on 
his  little  finger.  Richard  used  to  read  the  Psalms  to  him  in  the 
morning  before  he  was  up,  and  Flora  would  bring  little  Daisy  and 
lay  her  by  his  side. 

To  the  last  moment,  they  dreaded  his  choosing  to  attend  the 
funeral,  and  Flora  had  decided  on  remaining  at  home,  though  trem- 
bling at  the  thought  of  what  there  might  be  to  go  through.  They 
tried  to  let  him  hear  nothing  about  it,  out  he  seemed  to  know  every 
thing ;  and  when  Flora  came  into  Margaret's  room,  without  her 
bonnet,  he  raised  his  head,  and  said, '  I  thought  you  were  all  going.' 

I  The  others  are — but  may  I  not  stay  with  you  and  her,  papa  ?' 

I I  had  rather  be  alone,  my  dear.  I  will  take  care  of  her.  I 
should  wish  you  all  to  be  there.' 

They  decided  that  his  wishes  ought  to  be  followed,  and  that  the 
patients  must  be  entrusted  to  old  nurse.  Richard  told  Flora,  who 
looked  very  pale,  that  she  would  be  glad  of  it  afterwards,  and  she 
had  his  arm  to  lean  npon. 

The  grave  was  in  the  cloister  attached  to  the  Minster,  a  smooth 
green  square  of  turf,  marked  here  and  there  with  small  flat  lozenges 
of  stone,  bearing  the  date  and  initials  of  those  who  lay  there,  and 
many  of  them  recording  former  generations  of  Mays,  to  whom  their 
descent  from  the  head-master  had  given  a  right  of  burial  there. 
Dr.  Iloxton,  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  the  surgeon,  were  the  only  friends 
whom  Richard  had  asked  to  be  with  them,  but  the  Minster  was 
nearly  full,  for  there  was  a  very  strong  attachment  and  respect  for 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  May  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  every  one's 
feelings  were  strongly  excited. 

'  In  the  midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death — '  There  was  a  universal 
sound,  as  of  a  sort  of  sob,  that  Etheldred  never  disconnected  from 
those  words.  Yet  hardly  one  tear  was  shed  by  the  young  things 
who  stood  as  close  as  they  could  round  the  grave.  Harry  and  Mary 
did  indeed  lock  their  hands  together  tightly,  and  the  shoulders  of 
the  former  shook  as  he  stood,  bowing  down  his  head,  but  the  others 
were  still  and  quiet,  in  part  from  awe  and  bewilderment,  but  partly, 
too,  from  a  sense  that  it  was  o gainst  her  whole  nature  that  there 
should  be  clamorous  mourning  for  her.  The  calm  still  day  seemed 
to  tell  them  the  same,  the  sun  beaming  softly  on  the  grey  arches 
and  fresh  grass,  the  sky  clear  and  blue,  and  the  trees  that  shewed 
over  the  walls  bright  with  autumn  colouring,  all  suitable  to  the 
serenity  of  a  life  unclouded  to  its  last  moment.  Some  of  them  felt 
as  if  it  were  better  to  be  there,  than  in  their  saddened  desolate 
home. 

But  home  they  must  go,  and,  before  going  up  stairs,  as  Flora 
and  Etheldred  stood  a  moment  or  two  with  Norman,  Ethel  said  in  a 
tone  of  resolution,  and  of  some  cheerfulness, '  Well,  we  have  to  be- 
gin afresh.' 
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'  Yes,1  said  Flora, c  it  is  a  great  responsibility.  I  do  trust  ire 
may  be  enabled  to  do  as  we  ought.' 

c  And  now  Margaret  is  getting  better,  she  will  be  our  stay/  said 
Ethel 

( I  must  go  to  her,9  and  Flora  went  upstairs. 

'I  wish  I  could  be  as  useful  as  Flora,'  said  Ethel,  'but  I  mean 
to  try,  and  if  I  can  but  keep  out  of  mischief,  it  will  be  something.9 

c  There  is  an  objeet  for  all  one  does,  in  trying  to  be  a  comfort  to 
papa.9 

c  That's  no  use,9  said  Norman,  listlessly.    c  We  never  can.' 

1 0  but,  Norman,  he  won't  be  always  as  ha  is  now — I  am  sure 
he  cares  for  us  enough  to  be  pleased,  if  we  do  right  and  get  on.' 

I  We  used  to  be  so  happy  1 '  said  Norman. 

Ethel  hesitated  a  little,  and  presently  answered, '  I  don't  think 
it  can  be  right  to  lament  for  our  own  sakes  so  much,  is  it  ?' 

1 1  don't  want  to  do  so,'  said  Norman,  in  the  same  dejected  way. 

I I  suppose  we  ought  not  to  feel  it  either.9  Norman  onlyshook 
his  head.  c  We  ought  to  think  of  her  gain.  Ton  cant?  Well,  I 
am  glad,  for  no  more  can  I.  I  can't  think  of  her  liking  for  papa  and 
baby  and  all  of  us  to  be  left  to  ourselves.  But  that's  not  right  of 
me,  and  of  course  it  all  comes  right  where  she  is ;  so  I  always  put 
that  out  of  my  head,  and  think  what  is  to  come  next  in  doing,  and 
pleasing  papa,  and  learning.' 

c  That's  grown  horrid,'  said  Norman.  '  There's  no  pleasure  in 
getting  on,  nor  in  anything.' 

c  Don't  you  care  for  papa  and  all  of  us  being  glad,  Norman  ? ' 

As  Norman  could  not  just  then  say  that  he  did,  he  would  not 
answer. 

( I  wish — '  said  Ethel,  disappointed,  but  cheering  up  the  next 
minute.  *  I  do  believe  it  is  having  nothing  to  do.  You  will  be  bet- 
ter when  you  get  back  to  school  on  Monday.' 

1  That  is  worst  of  all  1 ' 

1  You  don't  like  going  among  the  boys  again  ?  But  that  must  be 
done  some  time  or  other.  Or  shall  I  get  Richard  to  speak  to  Br. 
Hoxton  to  let  you  have  another  week's  leave  ? ' 

I  No,  no,  don't  be  foolish.     It  can't  be  helped.' 

I I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  think  you  will  be  better  for  it' 

She  almost  began  to  fancy  herself  unfeeling,  when  she  found  him 
so  much  more  depressed  than  she  was  herself,  and  unable  to  feel  it 
a  relief  to  know  that  the  time  of  rest,  and  want  of  occupation  was 
over.  She  thought  it  light-minded,  though  she  could  not  help  it,  to 
look  forward  to  the  daily  studies  where  she  might  lose  her  sad 
thoughts,  and  be  as  if  everything  were  as  usual.  But  suppose  she 
should  be  to  blame,  where  would  now  be  the  gentle  discipline  ?  Poor 
Ethel's  feelings  were  not  such  as  to  deserve  the  imputation  of  levity, 
when  this  thought  came  over  her ;  but  her  buoyant  mind,  always 
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seeking  for  consolation,  recurred  to  Margaret's  improvement,  and  she 
fixed  her  hopes  on  her. 

Margaret  was  more  alive  to  surrounding  objects,  and,  when 
roused,  she  knew  them  all,  answered  clearly  when  addressed,  had 
even,  more  than  once,  spoken  of  her  own  accord,  and  shewn  solici- 
tude at  the  sight  of  her  father's  bandaged,  helpless  arm,  but  he  soon 
soothed  this  away,  lie  was  more  than  ever  watchful  over  her,  and 
could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  leave  her  for  one  moment,  in  his  anx- 
iety to  beat  hand  to  answer,  when  first  she  should  speak  of  her  mother, 
a  moment  apprehended  by  all  the  rest,  almost  as  much  for  his  sake 
as  for  hers. 

So  clear  had  her  perceptions  been,  and  so  much  more  awake  did 
aha  appear,  on  this  evening,  that  he  expected  the  enquiry  to  come 
every  moment,  and  lingered  in  her  room ;  till  she  asked  the  hour, 
and  begged  him  to  go  to  bed. 

As  he  bent  over  her,  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  said,  softly, 
1  Dear  papa.' 

There  was  that  in  her  tone  which  showed  she  perceived  the  truth, 
and  he  knelt  by  her  side  kissing  her,  but  not  daring  to  relax  his  re- 
straint of  feeling. 

1  Dear  papa,' she  said  again,  *  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  better,  and 
be  some  comfort  to  you.' 

I  My  best — my  own — my  comfort,'  he  murmured,  all  he  could 
say  without  giving  way. 

4  Baby— is  she  well  ? f 

c  Yes,  thank  Heaven,  she  has  not  suffered  at  alL9 

I I  heard  her  this  morning,  I  must  see  her  to-morrow.  But  don't 
stay,  dear,  dear  papa,  it  is  late,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  not  at  all  welL 
Your  arm — is  it  very  much  hurt  ? ' 

1  It  is  nothing  you  need  think  about,  my  dear.  I  am  much  bet- 
ter than  I  could  have  imagined  possible.' 

1  And  you  have  been  nursing  mc  all  the  time !  Papa,  you  must 
let  me  take  care  of  you  now.  Do  pray  go  to  bed  at  once,  and  get 
up  late.    Nurse  will  take  good  care  of  me.    Good  night,  dear  papa.' 

When  Dr.  May  had  left  her,  aud  tried  to  tell  Richard  how  it  had 
been,  the  tears  cut  him  short,  and  had  their  free  course ;  but  there 
was  much  of  thankfulness,  for  it  might  be  looked  on  as  the  restora- 
tion of  his  daughter ;  the  worst  was  over,  and  the  next  day  he  was 
able  to  think  of  other  things,  had  more  attention  to  spare  for  the 
rest,  and  when  the  surgeon  came,  took  some  professional  interest  in 
the  condition  of  his  own  arm,  inquired  after  his  patients,  and  even 
talked  of  visiting  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Margaret  sent  for  her  eldest  brother,  begging 
him  to  tell  her  the  whole,  and  it  was  heard  as  calmly  and  firmly  as 
it  was  told.     Her  bodily  state  lulled  her  mind ;  and  besides  it  was' 
not  new ;  she  had  observed  much  while  her  faculties  were  still  too 
much  benumbed  for  her  to  understand  all,  or  to  express  tat  fa&bfju 
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Her  thoughts  seemed  chiefly  occupied  with  her  father.  She  made 
Richard  explain  to  her  the  injury  he  had  suffered,  and  begged  to  know 
whether  his  constant  attendance  on  her,  could  do  him  harm.  She  was 
much  rejoiced  when  her  brother  assured  her  that  nothing  could  be 
better  for  him,  and  she  began  to  say  with  a  smile,  that  very  likely 
her  being  hurt  had  been  fortunate.  She  asked  who  had  taken  care 
of  him  before  Richard's  arrival,  and  was  pleased  to  hear  that  it  was 
Mr.  Ernescliffe.  A  visit  from  the  little  Gertrude  Margaret  was  hap- 
pily accomplished,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  day  was  most  satisfactory, 
she  herself  declaring  that  she  could  not  see  that  there  was  anything 
the  matter  with  her,  except  that  she  felt  laxy,  and  did  not  seem  able 
to  more. 

Thus  the  next  Sunday  morning  dawned  with  more  cheerfulness. 
Dr.  May  came  down  stairs  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to  go  to  Church 
with  his  whole  flock,  except  the  two  Margarets,  fie  looked  very 
wan  and  shattered,  but  they  clustered  gladly  around  him,  when  he 
once  more  stood  among  them,  little  Blanche  securing  his  hand,  and 
nodding  triumphantly  to  Mr.  Ernescliffe,  as  much  as  to  say,  'Now 
I  have  nim,  I  don't  want  you.1 

Norman  alone  was  missing ;  but  he  was  in  his  place  at  Church 
among  the  boys.  Again  in  returning,  he  slipped  out  of  the  party  and 
was  at  home  the  first,  and  when  this  recurred  in  the  afternoon,  Ethel 
began  to  understand  his  motive.  The  High-street  led  past  the  spot 
where  the  accident  had  taken  place,  though  neither  she  nor  any  of 
the  others  knew  exactly  where  it  was,  except  Norman,  on  whose  mind 
the  scene  was  branded  indelibly ;  she  guessed  that  it  was  to  avoid  it 
that  he  went  along  what  was  called  Randall's  Alley,  his  usual  short 
cut  to  school 

That  Sunday  brought  back  to  the  children  that  there  was  no  one 
to  hear  their  hymns ;  but  Richard  was  a  great  comfort,  watching 
over  the  little  ones  more  like  a  sister  than  a  brother.  Ethel  was 
ashamed  of  herself  when  she  saw  him  taking  thought  for  them,  tying 
Blanche's  bonnet,  putting  Aubrey's  gloves  on,  teaching  them  to  put 
away  their  Sunday  toys,  as  if  he  meant  them  to  be  as  neat  and  pre- 
cise as  himself 

Dr.  May  did  not  encounter  the  family  dinner,  nor  attempt  a 
second  going  to  Church;  but  Blanche  was  very  glorious,  as  she  led 
him  down  to  drink  tea,  and,  before  going  up  again,  he  had  a  con- 
versation with  Alan  Ernescliffe,  who  felt  himself  obliged  to  leave 
Stoneborough  early  on  the  morrow. 

'  I  can  endure  better  to  go  now,'  said  he,  '  and  I  shall  hear  of 
you  often ;  Hector  will  let  me  know,  and  Richard  has  promised  to 
write.' 

1  Aye,  you  must  let  us  often  have  a  line.  I  should  guess  you 
were  a  letter  writing  man.' 

c  I  have  hitherto  had  too  few  friends  who  cared  to  hear  of  me  to 
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write  much,  but  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  any  interest  is  taken 


*  Well,1  said  the  Doctor,  *  mind  that  a  letter  will  always  be  wel- 
come, and  when  you  are  coming  southwards,  here  are  your  old 
quarters.  We  cannot  lose  sight  of  you  any  way,  especially — '  and 
his  voice  quivered, '  after  the  help  you  gave  my  poor  boys  and  girls 
ill  their  distress.' 

*  It  would  be  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  think  I  had  been  of  the 
smallest  use,'  said  Alan,  hiding  much  under  these  common-place 
words. 

*  More  than  I  know,'  said  Dr.  May;  '  too  much  to  speak  of — 
Well,  we  shall  see  you  again,  though  it  is  a  changed  place,  and  you 
■nut  come  and  see  your  god-daughter — poor  child — may  she  only 
be  brought  up  as  her  sisters  were  1  They  will  do  their  best,  poor 
tilings,  and  so  must  I,  but  it  is  sad  work  1 ' 

Both  were  too  much  overcome  for  words,  but  the  Doctor  was 
the  first  to  continue,  as  he  took  off  his  dimmed  spectacles.  He 
seemed  to  wish  to  excuse  himself  for  «gixing  way ;  saying,  with  a 
look  that  would  fain  hare  been  a  smile,  *  The  world  has  run  so  light 
and  easy  with  me  hitherto,  that  you  see  I  don't  know  how  to  bear 
with  trouble.  All  thinking  and  managing  fell  to  my  Maggie's 
share,  and  I  had  as  little  care  on  my  hands  as  one  of  my  own  boys 
—poor  fellows.  1  don't  know  how  it  is  to  turn  out,  but  of  all  the 
men  on  earth  to  be  left  with  eleven  children,  I  should  choose  myself 
at  the  worst  7 

Alan  tried  to  say  somewhat  of  *  Confidence— affection— daugh- 
ters,' and  broke  down,  but  it  did  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  connected. 

4  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  they  are  good  children,  everyone 
of  them.  There's  much  to  be  thankful  for,  if  one  could  only  pluck 
up  heart  to  feel  it.' 

*  And  you  are  convinced  that  Marga — that  Miss  May  is  recov- 


*  She  has  made  a  great  advance  to-day.  The  head  is  right,  at 
least,'  but  the  Doctor  looked  anxious,  and  spoke  low,  as  he  said, 
1 1  am  not  satisfied  about  her  yet  That  want  of  power  over  the 
limbs  is  more  than  the  mere  shock  and  debility,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
though  Ward  thinks  otherwise,  and  I  trust  he  is  right;  but  I  can- 
not tell  yet  as  to  the  spine.  If  this  should  not  soon  mend,  I  shall 
have  Fleet  to  see  her.  He  was  a  fellow-student  of  mine,  very  clever, 
and  I  have  more  faith  in  him  than  in  anyone  else  in  that  line  1 ' 

( By  all  means —  Yes — '  said  Alan,  excessively  shocked.  '  But 
you  will  let  me  know  how  she  goes  on — Richard  will  be  so  kind.' 

( We  will  not  fail,'  said  Dr.  May,  more  and  more  touched  at  tho 
eight  of  the  young  sailor  struggling  in  vain  to  restrain  his  emotion ; 
'you  shall  hear.  I'll  write  myself,  as  soou  as  I  can  use  my  hand, 
hot  I  hope  she  may  be  all  right  long  before  that  is  likely  to  be' 

*  Your  kindness — '  Alan  attempted  to  say,  but  began  again. 
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*  Feeling  as  I  must — '  then  interrupting  himself.  'I  beg  your 
pardon,  'tis  no  fit  time,  nor  fit — But  you'll  let  me  bear.' 

1  That  I  will,'  said  Dr.  May,  and  as  Alan  hastily  left  the  room, 
he  continued,  half  aloud,  to  himself,  *  Poor  boy !  poor  fellow  1  I  see. 
No  wonder !  Heaven  grant  I  have  not  been  the  breaking  of  their 
two  young  hearts,  as  well  as  my  own !  Maggie  looked  doubtful — 
as  much  as  she  ever  did  when  my  mind  was  set  on  a  thing,  when  I 
spoke  of  bringing  him  here.  But  after  all,  she  liked  him  as  much 
as  the  rest  of  us  did — she  oould  not  wish  it  otherwise — he  is  one 
of  a  thousand,  and  worthy  of  our  Margaret  That  he  is !  and 
Maggie  thinks  so.  If  he  gets  on  in  his  profession,  why  then  we 
shall  see— '  but  the  sigh  of  anguish  of  mind,  here  showed  that  the 
wound  had  but  been  forgotten  for  one  moment 

1  Pshaw  1  What  am  I  running  on  to  ?  I'm  all  astray  for  want 
of  her  I    My  poor  girl — ' 

Mr.  Ernescliffe  set  out  before  sunrise.  The  boys  were  up  to 
wish  him  good-bye,  and  so  were  Etheldred  and  Mary,  and  some  one 
else,  for  while  the  shaking  of  hands  was  going  on  in  the  hall,  there 
was  a  call  *  Mr.  Ernthcliife,'  and  over  the  balusters  peeped  a  little 
rough  curly  head,  a  face  glowing  with  carnation  deepened  by  sleep, 
and  a  round,  plump,  bare  arm  and  shoulder ;  and  down  at  Alan's 
feet  there  fell  a  construction  of  white  and  pink  paper,  while  a  voice 
lisped  out,  *  Mr.  Ernthcliffe,  there's  a  white  rothe  for  you.' 

An  indignant  *  Miss  Blanche ! '  was  heard  behind,  and  there  was 
no  oertainty  that  any  thanks  reached  the  poor  little  heroine,  who 
was  evidently  borne  off  summarily  to  the  nursery,  while  Ethel  save 
way  to  a  paroxysm  of  suppressed  laughter,  joined  in,  more  or  less, 
by  all  the  rest ;  and  thus  Alan,  promising  faithfully  to  preserve  the 
precious  token,  left  Dr.  May's  door,  not  in  so  much  outward  sorrow 
as  he  had  expected. 

Even  their  father  laughed  at  the  romance  of  the  white  ( rothe,' 
and  declared  Blanche  was  a  dangerous  young  lady ;  but  the  story 
was  less  successful  with  Miss  Winter,  who  gravely  said  it  was  no 
wonder,  since  Blanche's  elder  sister  had  been  setting  her  the  ex- 
ample of  forwardness  in  coming  down  in  this  way  after  Mr.  Ernes- 
cliffe. Ethel  was  very  angry,  and  was  only  prevented  from  vindi- 
cating herself,  by  remembering  there  was  no  peace-maker  now,  and 
that  she  had  resolved  only  to  think  of  Miss  Winter's  late  kindness, 
and  bear  with  her  tiresome  ways. 

Etheldred  thought  herself  too  sorrowful  to  be  liable  to  her  usual 
faults,  which  would  seem  so  much  worse  now ;  but  she  found  herself 
more  irritable  than  usual,  and  doubly  heedless,  because  her  mind 
was  pre-occupied.  She  hated  herself,  and  suffered  more  from 
sorrow  than  even  at  the  first  moment,  for  now  she  felt  what  it  was 
to  have  no  one  to  tame  her,  no"  eye  over  her ;  she  found  herself 

foing  d  tort  et  d  iravers  all  the  morning,  and  with  no  one  to  set 
er  right     Since  it  was  so  the  first  day,  what  would  follow  ? 
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Mary  was  on  the  contrary  so  far  subdued,  as  to  be  exemplary 
in  goodness  and  diligence,  and  Blanche  was  always  steady.  Flora 
was  too  busy  to  think  of  the  school-room,  for  the  whole  house  was 
on  her  hands,  beside  the  charge  of  Margaret,  while  Dr.  May  went 
to  the  hospital,  and  to  sundry  patients,  and  they  thought  he  seemed 
the  better  for  the  occupation,  as  well  as  gratified  and  affected  by 
the  sympathy  he  everywhere  met  with,  from  high  and  low. 

The  boys  were  at  school,  unseen  except  when  at  the  dinner 
play-hour,  Norman  ran  home  to  ask  after  his  father  and  sister,  but 
the  most  trying  time  was  at  eight  in  the  evening,  when  they  came 
home.  That  was  wont  to  be  the  merriest  part  of  the  whole  day, 
the  whole  family  collected,  papa  at  leisure  and  ready  for  talk  or 
for  play,  mamma  smiling  over  her  work-basket,  the  sisters  full  of 
chatter,  the  brothers  full  of  fun,  all  the  tidings  of  the  day  discussed, 
and  nothing  unwelcome  but  bed-time.  How  different  now  !  The 
Doctor  was  with  Margaret,  and  though  Richard  tried  to  say  some- 
thing cheerful,  as  his  brothers  entered,  there  was  no  response,  and 
they  sat  down  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  fire,  forlorn  and  silent, 
till  Richard  who  was  painting  some  letters  on  card-board  to  supply 
the  saps  in  Aubrey's  ivory  Alphabet,  called  Harry  to  help  him; 
but  Ethel,  as  she  sat  at  work,  could  only  look  at  Norman,  and  wish 
she  could  devise  anything  likely  to  gratify  him. 

After  a  time  Flora  came  down,  and  laying  some  sheets  of  closely 
written  note  paper  before  her  sister,  said,  *  Here  is  dear  mamma's 
unfinished  letter  to  aunt  Flora.  Papa  says  we  elder  ones  are  to 
read  it.  It  is  a  description  of  us  all,  and  very  much  indeed  we 
ought  to  learn  from  it     I  shall  keep  a  copy  of  it' 

Flora  took  up  her  work,  and  began  to  consult  with  Richard, 
while  Ethel  moved  to  Norman's  side,  and  kneeling  so  as  to  lean 
against  his  shoulder,  as  he  sat  on  a  low  cushion,  they  read  their 
mother's  last  letter,  by  the  fire-light,  with  indescribable  feelings,  as 
they  went  through  the  subjects  that  had  lately  occupied  them,  re- 
lated by  her  who  would  never  be  among  them  again.  After  much 
of  this  kind,  for  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Arnott  were  almost  journals, 
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4  You  say  it  is  long  since  you  hsd  a  portrait  gallery  of  the  chicken  daisies,  and 
If  I  do  not  write  in  these  leisure  days,  yon  will  hardly  get  it  after  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  business  again.  The  new  IJaisy  is  like  Margaret  at  the  same  age — may 
she  continue  like  her  1  Pretty  creature,  she  can  hardly  he  more  charming  than 
at  present.  Aubrey,  the  moon-laced,  is  far  from  reconciled  to  hit  deposition  from 
babyhood;  he  is  a  sober,  solemn  gentleman,  backward  in  talking,  and  with  such 
a  win  of  hie  own,  as  will  want  much  watching;  very  different  from  Blanche, 
who  is  Flora  over  again,  perhaps  prettier,  and  more  fairy-like,  unleM  this  U  only 
one's  admiration  for  the  bods  of  the  prcseut  season.  None  of  them  has  ever  been 
ao  winning  aa  this  little  maid,  who  even  attracts  Dr.  H  ox  ton  himself,  and  obtains 
I  sugar-plums  and  kisses.  "  Rather  she  than  I,"  says  Harry,  but  notice  is  notion 
■  lo  the  white  Mayflower,  and  there  is  my  anxiety— I  am  afraid  it  is  not  whole-  • 
*  to  he  too  engaging  ever  to  get  a  rebuff.  1  hope  baring  a  younger  sister, 
e^frowiiig  baby  charxnsinayU  salutary.    Flora  sooukU  off  xiuDkii^^woX 
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1  If — '  mournfully  sighed  Ethel ;  but  her  brother  pointed  on 
further. 

1  My  great  hope  is  her  entire  indifference  to  praise— not  approval,  but  praise. 
If  she  has  not  come  up  to  her  own  standard,  she  works  on,  not  always  with  good 
temper,  bnt  perseveringly,  and  entirely  unheeding  of  commendation  till  she  has 
satislied  herself,  only  thinking  it  stupid  not  to  seo  the  limits.  It  is  this  inde- 
pendence of  praise  that  I  want  to  see  in  her  brother  and  sister.  They  justly  earn 
it,  and  are  rightly  pleased  with  it ;  bnt  I  cannot  feel  suro  whether  they  do  not 
depend  on  it  too  much.  Norman  lives,  like  all  school-boy?,  a  life  of  emulation, 
and  has  never  met  with  anything  but  success.  I  do  believe  Dr.  Hoxton  and 
Mr.  Wilmot  are  a3  proud  of  him  as  wc  are  ;  and  he  has  never  shown  any  ten- 
dency to  conceit,  but  I  am  afraid  he  has  the  love  of  being  foremost,  and  pride  in 
his  superiority,  caring  for  what  he  is,  compared  with  others,  rather  than  what  he 
Is  himself.' 
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her  beauty,  and  die  fit  of  vanity  does  lest  harm  at  five  than  fifteen.    My  poor 
Tom  has  not  such  a  happy  life  as  Blanche,  be  is  often  in  trouble  at  lessons,  and 
bullied  by  Harry  at  play,  in  spite  of  his  champion,  Mary ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
interfere,  for  it  is  good  for  him  to  have  all  this  preparatory  teasing,  before  he 
goes  into  school.    He  has  good  abilities,  bnt  not  much  perseverance  or  energy, 
and  I  must  take  the  teaching  of  him  into  my  own  hands  till  his  school  days  begin, 
in  hopes  of  instilling  them.    The  girlishness  and  timidity  will  be  knocked  out  of 
him  by  the  boys,  I  suppose ;  Harry  is  too  kind  and  generous  to  do  boto  than  tease       * 
him  moderately,  and  Norman  win  see  that  it  does  not  go  too  far.    It  is  a  common       I 
saying  that  Tom  and  Mary  made  a  mistake,  that  he  is  the  girl,  and  she  the  boy,       * 
for  she  is  a  rough,  merry  creature,  the  noisiest  in  the  boose,  always  skirmishing 
with  Harry  in  defence  of  Tom,  and  yet  devoted  to  him,  and  wanting  to  do  nvaj~        ?- 
thing  he  does.    Those  two,  Harry  and  Mary,  are  exactly  alike,  except  for  Harry's       ^ 
carry  mane  of  lion-coloured  wig.    The  "yeUow  haired  laddie"  is  papa's  name 
lor  Harry,  which  he  does  not  mind  from  him,  though  rarions  if  the  girls  attempt         ' 
to  call  him  so.    Harry  is  the  thorough  boy  of  the  fiunfly,  all  spirit,  lecklessnesa, 
and  mischief,  but  so  true,  and  kind,  and  noble-hearted,  that  one  loves  him  the 
better  after  every  freely  confessed  scrape.    I  cannot  tell  yon  how  grateful  I  am 
to  my  boy  for  his  perfect  confidence,  the  thing  that  chiefly  lessens  my  anxiety  for 
him  in  his  half-school  half-home  life,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  work  quite 
well  with  him.    There  are  two  sons  of  Mrs.  Anderson's  at  the  school,  who  are 
more  his  friends  than  I  like,  and  he  is  too  easily  led  by  the  desire  not  to  be  out- 
done, and  to  show  that  he  fears  nothing.    Lately,  our  sailor-guest  has  inspired 
him  with  a  vehement  wish  to  go  to  sea ;  I  wish  it  was  not  necessarr  mat  the 
decision  should  be  made  so  early  in  life,  for  mis  fault  is  just  what  would  make  us  • 

most  fear  to  send  him  into  the  world  rtij  young,  though  in  some  ways  it  might         i 
not  do  amiss  for  him.  "| 

'  So  much  for  the  younger  bairns,  whom  you  never  beheld,  dear  Flora.  The  ' 
three  whom  yon  left,  when  people  used  to  waste  pity  on  me  for  their  being  all 
babies  together,  now  look  as  if  any  pair  of  them  were  twins,  for  Norman  is  the 
tallest,  almost  outgrowing  his  strength,  and  Ethel's  sharp  face,  so  like  her  papa's, 
makes  her  look  older  than  Flora.  Norman  and  Ethel  do  indeed  take  after  their 
papa,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  and  are  much  alike.  There  is  the  same  bril- 
liant cleverness,  the  same  strong  feeling,  not  easy  of  demonstration,  though  impet- 
uous in  action ;  but  poor  Ethel's  old  foibles,  her  harum-scarum  nature,  quick 
temper,  uncouth  manners,  and  heedlessness  of  all  but  one  absorbing  object,  have 
kept  her  back,  and  caused  her  much  discomfort ;  yet  I  sometimes  think  these 
manifest  defects  have,  occasioned  a  discipline  that  is  the  best  thing  for  the  char- 
acter in  the  end.  They  are  faults  that  &how  themselves,  and  which  one  can  tell 
how  to  deal  with,  and  I  have  full  confidence  that  she  has  the  principle  within  her 
that  wUl  conquer  them.'  < 
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1 1  know,9  odd  Norman ;  '  I  have  done  so,  but  that'*  over.  I  see 
what  it  is  worth.  I'd  giro  all  the  quam  optirrUs  I  ever  got  in  my 
life  to  be  the  help  Richard  is  to  papa.' 

*  You  would  if  you  were  his  age.' 
4  Not  I,  I'm  not  the  sort.    I'm  not  like  her.    But  are  we  to  go 

on  about  the  elders  ? ' 

'  Oh !  yea,  don't  let  us  miss  a  word.  There  can't  be  anything 
but  praise  of  them.' 

•  Your  sweet  goddaughter.  I  almost  feci  as  if  I  had  spoken  in  disparagement 
of  her,  but  I  meant  no  such  thing,  dear  girl.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  fault  in 
her,  since  the  childish  lore  of  admiration  was  subdued.  She  is  so  solid  and 
steadr,  as  to  he  very  valuable  with  the  younger  ones,  and  it  fast  growing  so 
lovely,  that  I  wish  yon  could  behold  her.  I  do  not  see  any  vanity,  but  there 
lies  my  dread,  not  of  beauty-vanity,  but  that  she  will  find  temptation  in  the 
being  everywhere  liked  and  sought  after.  As  to  Margaret,  my  precious  com- 
panion and  friend,  you  have  heard  enough  of  her  to  know  her,  and,  as  to  telling 
yon  what  she  is  like,  I  could  as  soon  set  about  describing  her  papa.  When  I 
thought  of  not  being  spared  to  them  this  time,  it  was  happiness  indeed  to  think 
of  her  at  their  head,  fit  to  be  his  companion,  with  so  much  of  his  own  talent  as 
to  be  more  up  to  conversation  with  him,  than  he  could  ever  have  found  his  stupid 
old  Maggie.    It  was  rather  a  trial  of  her  discretion  to  have  Mr.  Ernescliffe  hero 

•  while  I  was  up-staira,  and  very  well  she  seems  to  have  come  out  of  it.    Poor 

•  KichanTs  last  disappointment  is  still  our  chief  trouble.    He  baa  been  working 
|         hard  with  a  tutor  all  through  the  vacation,  and  has  not  even  come  home  to  see 

his  new  sister,  on  his  way  to  Oxford.  He  had  made  a  resolution  that  he  would 
not  come  to  us,  till  he  had  passed,  and  his  father  thought  it  best  that  it  should 
be  kept.  I  hope  be  will  succeed  next  time,  but  his  nervousness  renders  it  still 
more  doubtful.  With  him  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  Norman.  He  suffers  too 
much  for  want  of  commendation,  and  I  cannot  wonder  at  it,  when  I  see  how 
much  each  failure  vexes  his  father,  and  Richard  little  knows  bow  precious  is  our 
perfect  confidence  in  him,  how  much  more  raluable  than  any  honours  he  could 
earn.  You  would  be  amused  to  see  how  little  be  is  altered  from  the  pretty 
little  lair  fellow,  that  you  used  to  tay,  was  so  like  my  old  portrait,  even  the  wavy 
rings  of  light  glossy  hair  sit  on  his  forehead,  just  as  you  liked  to  twist  them ; 
and  his  small  trim  figure  is  a  fine  contrast  to  Norman's  long  legs  and  8x01% 


There  the  letter  broke  off,  the  playful  affection  of  the  last 
words  making  it  almost  more  painful  to  think  that  the  fond  hand 
would  never  finish  the  sentence. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

•  A  drooplac  daisy  changed  lot©  a  cop, 
la  which  bar  brif  bt»«yed  beast?  la  abut  op, 
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1 80  there  you  are  up  for  the  day — really  you  look  very  comfort- 
able,'  said  Ethel,  comiug  into  the  room  where  Margaret  lay  on  her 
bed,  half  raised  by  pillows,  supported  by  a  wooden  frame. 

4  Yes,  is  not  it  a  charming  contrivance  of  Bichard's?    It  quite 
giret  me  the  use  of  my  hands/  said  Margaret 
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'I  think  ha  is  doing  something  else  for  yon,9  said  Ethel;  (I 
heard  him  carpentering  at  six  o'clock  this  morning,  bat  I  suppose 
it  is  to  be  a  secret1 

1  And  don't  yon  admire  her  night-cap  ? '  said  Flora. 

'Is  it  anything  different?9  said  Ethel,  peering  closer.    '  O,  I 

—so  she  has  a*  fine  day-night-cap.    Is  that  your  taste,  Flora?' 

1  Partly,'  said  Margaret,  *  and  partly  my  own.  I  pat  in  all  these 
little  white  puffs,  and  I  hope  you  think  they  do  me  credit  Wasn't 
it  grand  of  me  ? ' 

( She  only  despises  you  for  them,'  said  Flora, 

(I'm  rery  elaa  you  could,'  said  Ethel  gravely;  'but  do  you 
know  ?  it  is  rather  like  that  horrid  old  lady  in  some  book,  who  had 
a  paralytic  stroke,  and  the  first  thing  she  did  thai  showed  she  had 
come  to  her  senses  was  to  write,  "  Bose-coloured  curtains  for  the 
Doctors."' 

1  Well,  it  was  for  the  Doctor,'  said  Margaret,  '  and  it  had  its 
effect  He  told  me  I  looked  much  better  when  he  found  me  trying 
it  on.' 

'And  did  you  really  hare  the  looking-glass  and  try  it  on?'  cried 
EtheL 

1  Yes,  really,'  said  Flora.  c  Don't  you  think  one  may  as  well  be 
fit  to  be  seen  if  one  is  ill  ?  It  is  no  use  to  depress  one's  friends 
by  being  more  forlorn  and  disconsolate  than  one  can  help.' 

c  No— not  disconsolate,'  said  Ethel;  ' but  the  white  puffiness— 
and  the  hemming — and  the  glass ! ' 

1  Poor  Ethel  can't  get  over  it,'  said  Margaret  '  But,  Ethel, 
do  you  think  there  is  nothing  disconsolate  in  untidiness  ? ' 

1  Tou  could  be  tidy  without  the  little  puffs !  Your  first  bit  of 
work  too  1  Don't  think  I'm  tiresome.  If  they  were  an  amusement 
to  you,  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  of  them,  but  I  can't  see  the  sense 
of  them.' 

4  Poor  little  things ! '  said  Margaret  laughing.  '  It  is  only  my 
foible  for  making  a  thing  look  nice.  And,  Ethel,'  she  added,  draw- 
ing her  down  close  over  her,  ( I  did  not  think  the  trouble  wasted, 
if  seeing  me  look  fresher  cheered  up  dear  papa  a  moment' 

( I  spoke  tc  papa  about  nurse's  proposal,'  said  Margaret  present- 
ly to  Flora,  '  and  he  quite  agrees  to  it.  Indeed  it  is  impossible 
that  Anne  should  attend  properly  to  all  the  children  while  nurse  is 
so  much  engaged  with  me.' 

'  I  think  so,'  said  Flora ;  '  and  it  does  not  answer  to  bring  Au- 
brey into  the  school-room.  It  only  makes  Mary  and  Blanche  idle, 
and  Miss  Winter  doc?  not  like  it.' 

1  Then  the  question  is,  who  shall  it  be  ?  Nurse  has  no  one  in  view, 
and  only  protests  against  "  one  of  the  girls  out  of  the  school  here." ' 

1  That's  a  great  pity,'  said  Flora.  ( Don't  you  think  we  could 
make  her  take  to  Jane  White,  she  is  so  very  nice.' 

*  I  thought  of  her,  but  it  will  never  answer  if  we  displease  nurse. 
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Besides,  I  remember  st  the  time  Anne  came,  dear  mamma  thought 
there  was  danger  of  a  girl's  having  too  many  acquaintances,  espe- 
cially taking  the  children  out  walking.  We  cannot  always  be  sure 
of  sending  her  out  with  Anne.* 

4  Do  you  remember ' — said  Ethel,  there  stopping. 

*  Well/  said  both  sisters. 

1  Don't  you  recollect,  Flora,  that  girl  whose  father  was.in  the 
hospital — that  girl  at  Cocksmoor?' 

4 1  do/  said  Flora.  '  She  was  a  very  nice  girl ;  I  wonder  whe- 
ther nurse  would  approve  of  her.' 

'  How  old  ? '  said  Margaret 

4  Fourteen,  and  tall.     Such  a  clean  cottage! * 

The  girls  went  on,  and  Margaret  began  to  like  the  idea  very  much, 
and  consider  whether  the  girl  could  be  Drought  for  inspection,  before 
nurse  was  prejudiced  by  hearing  of  her  Cocksmoor  extraction.  At 
that  m6ment  Richard  knocked  at  the  door,  and  entered  with  Tom, 
helping  hfcri  to  bring  a  small  short-legged  table,  such  as  could  stand 
on  the  bed  at  the  right  height  for  Margaret's  meals  or  employments. 

There  were  great  exclamations  of  satisfaction,  and  gratitude; 
'  it  was  the  very  thing  wanted,  only  how  could  he  have  contrived  it?' 

1  Don't  you  recognise  it  ? '  said  he. 

4  0, 1  see ;  it  is  the  old  drawing-desk  that  no  one  used.  And  you 
have  put  legs  to  it — how  famous  1  \  on  are  the  best  contriver,  Richard  V 

1  Then  see,  you  can  raise  it  up  for  reading  or  writing ;  here's  a 
corner  for  your  ink  to  stand  flat ;  and  there  it  is  down  for  your  dinner.9 

*  Charming,  you  have  made  it  go  so  easily,  when  it  used  to  be 
so  stiff.  There— give  me  my  work-basket,  please,  Ethel;  I  mean 
to  make  some  more  white  puns.' 

4  What's  the  matter  now,  Ethel  ? '  said  Flora ;  '  you  look  as  if 
you  did  not  approve  of  the  table.' 

'  I  was  only  thinking  it  was  as  if  she  was  settling  herself  to  lie 
in  bed  for  a  very  long  time,'  said  Ethel 

4 1  hope  not,'  said  Richard ;  '  but  I  don't  see  why  she  should 
not  be  as  comfortable  as  she  can,  while  she  is  there.' 

4 1  am  sure  I  hope  you  will  never  be  ill,  Ethel,1  said  Flora. 
4  Tou  would  be  horrid  to  nurse ! ' 

4  She  will  know  how  to  be  grateful  when  she  is,'  said  Margaret 

'  I  say,  Richard/  exclaimed  Ethel, '  this  is  hospital-meeting  day, 
so  you  won't  be  wanted  to  drive  papa.' 

1  No,  I  am  at  your  service ;  do  you  want  a  walk  ? ' 

So  it  was  determined  that  Richard  and  Ethel  should  walk  to- 
gether to  Cocksmoor. 

No  two  people  could  be  much  more  unlike  than  Richard  and 
Etheldred  May ;  but  they  were  very  fond  of  each  other.  Richard 
was  sometimes  seriously  annoyed  by  Ethel's  heedlessness,  and  did  not 
always  understand  her  sublimities,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  admira- 
tion for  one  who  partook  so  much  of  his  father* Mtax*\  *&&.'$&& 
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bid  a  due  respect  for  her  eldest  brother,  gratitude  and  strong  affec- 
tion for  many  kindnesses,  a  reverence  for  nis  sterling  goodness,  and 
bis  exemption  from  hec^own  besetting  failings,  only  a  little  damped 
by  her  compassionate  wonder  at  bis  deficiency  in  talent,  and  by  her 
vexation  at  not  being  always  comprehended. 

They  went  by  the  road,  for  the  plantation  gate  was  far  too  serious 
an  undertaking  for  any  one  not  in  the  highest  spirits  for  enterprise. 
On  the  way  there  was  a  good  deal  of  that  desultory  talk,  very  socia- 
ble and  interesting,  that  is  apt  to  prevail  between  two  people,  who 
would  never  have  chosen  each  other  for  companions,  if  they  were 
not  of  the  same  family,  but  who  are  nevertheless  very  affectionate 
and  companionable.  Ethel  was  anxious  to  hear  what  her  brother 
.  thought  of  papa's  spirits,  and  whether  he  talked  in  their  drives. 

*  Sometimes,9  said  Richard.  *  It  is  just  as  it  happens.  Now 
and  then  he  goes  on  just  like  himself,  and  then  at  other  times  he 
will  not  speak  for  three  or  four  miles.9 

1  And  he  sighs  ? '  said  EtheL  *  Those  sighs  are  so  very  sad,  and 
long,  and  deep!  They  seem  to  have  whole  volumes  in  them,  as  if 
there  was  such  a  weight  on  him.9 

1  Some  people  say  he  is  not  as  much  altered  as  they  expected,9 
said  Richard. 

1  Oh  1  do  they  ?  Well !  I  can't  fancy  any  one  feeling  it  more. 
He  can't  leave  off  his  old  self,  of  course,  but' — Ethel  stopped  short. 

c  Margaret  is  a  great  comfort  to  him,'  said  Richard. 

1  That  she  is.  She  thinks  of  him  all  day  long,  and  I  don't  think 
either  of  them  is  ever  so  happy  as  in  the  evening,  when  he  sits  with 
her.     They  talk  about  mamma  then' — 

It  was  just  what  Richard  could  not  do,  and  he  made  some  obser- 
vation to  change  the  subject,  but  Ethel  returned  to  it,  so  far  as  to 
beg  to  know  how  the  arm  was  going  on,  for  she  did  not  like  to  say 
any  thing  about  it  to  papa. 

( It  will  be  a  long  business,  I  am  afraid,'  said  Richard.  ( In- 
deed, he  said  the  other  day,  he  thought  he  should  never  have  the 
free  use  of  the  elbow.' 

1  And  do  you  think  it  is  very  painful  ?  I  saw  the  other  day, 
when  Aubrey  was  sitting  on  his  knee  and  fidget  ting,  he  shrank 
whenever  he  even  came  towards  it,  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  he  could 
not  bear  to  put  him  down.' 

1  Yes,  it  is  excessively  tender,  and  sometimes  gets  very  bad  at  night.' 

'Ah,'  said  Ethel,  fc  there j  a  line — here — round  bi9  eyes,  that 
there  never  used  to  be,  and  when  it  deepens,  I  am  sure  he  is  in 
pain,  or  has  been  kept  awake.' 

*  You  are  very  odd,  Ethel ;  how  do  you  see  things  in  people's 
faces,  when  you  miss  so  much  at  just  the  same  distance  ?  ' 

'I  look  after  what  I  care  about.'  said  Ethel.     *  One  sees  more 
with  one's  mind  than  one's  eyes.     The  best  sight  is  inside.' 
( But  do  you  always  see  the  truth  ? '  said  Richard  gravely. 
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I  Quite  enough.  What  is  less  common  than  the  ordinary  world?9 
■aidEtheL 

Richard  shook  his  head,  not  quite  satisfied,  hut  not  sure  enough 
that  he  entered  into  her  meaning  to  question  it 

I I  wonder  you  don't  wear  spectacles,'  was  the  result  of  his  medi- 
tation, and  it  made  her  laugh  by  being  so  inapposite  to  her  own 
reflections;  but  the  laugh  ended  in  a  melancholy  look.  'Dear 
mamma  did  not  like  me  to  use  them,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Thus  they  talked  till  they  arrived  at  Cocksmoor,  where  poor 
Mrs.  Taylor,  inspirited  by  better  reports  of  her  husband  and  the 
hopes  for  her  daughter,  was  like  another  woman.  Richard  was  very 
careful  not  to  raise  false  expectations,  saying  it  all  depended  on  Miss 
May  and  nurse,  and  what  they  thought  of  her  strength  and  steadi- 
ness, but  these  cautions  did  not  seem  capable  of  damping  the  hopes 
of  the  smooth-haired  Lucy,  who  stood  smiling  and  curtseying.  The 
twins  were  grown  and  improved,  and  Ethel  supposed  they  would  be 
brought  to  Church  on  the  next  Christening  Sunday,  but  their  moth- 
er looked  helpless  and  hopeless  about  getting  them  so  far,  and  how 
was  she  to  get  gossips  ?  Ethel  began  to  grow  very  indignant,  but 
she  was  always  shy  of  finding  fault  with  poor  people  to  their  faces 
when  she  would  not  have  done  so  to  persons  in  her  own  station,  and 
so  she  was  silent,  while  Richard  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  man- 
age, and  said  it  would  be  better  not  to  wait  another  month  for  still 
worse  weather  and  shorter  days. 

As  they  were  coming  out  of  the  house,  a  big,  rough-looking, 
uncivilized  boy  came  up  before  them,  and  called  out, '  I  say— ben*t 
you  the  young  Doctor  up  at  Stoneborough  ? ' 

4 1  am  Br.  .May's  son,'  said  Richard ;  while  Ethel,  startled,  clung 
to  his  arm,  in  dread  of  some  rudeness. 

'  Granny's  bad,'  said  the  boy ;  proceeding  without  further  expla- 
nation to  lead  the  way  to  another  hovel,  though  Richard  tried  to 
explain  that  the  knowledge  of  medicine  was  not  in  his  case  heredi- 
tary. A  poor  old  woman  sat  groaning  over  the  fire,  and  two  chil- 
dren crouched,  half-clothed  on  the  bare  floor. 

Richard's  gentle  voice  and  kind  manner  drew  forth  some  won- 
derful descriptions — *  her  head  was  all  of  a  goggle,  her  legs  all  of  a 
fur,  she  felt  as  if  some  one  was  cutting  right  through  her.' 

4  Well,'  said  Richard  kindly,  *  I  am  no  Doctor  myself,  but  111 
ask  my  father  about  you,  and  perhaps  he  can  give  you  an  order  for 
the  hospital' 

•  No,  no,  thank  ye,  Sir ;  I  can't  go  to  the  hospital,  I  can't  leave 
these  poor  children ;  they've  no  father  nor  mother,  Sir,  and  no  one 
to  do  for  them  but  me.' 

•  What  do  you  all  live  on,  then  ? '  said  Richard,  looking  round 
the  desolate  hut 

1  On  Sam's  wages,  Sir;  that's  that  boy.     lie  is  a  good  boy  to 
,  Sir,  and  his  little  sistera ;  he  brings  it,  all  he  geAa^  nam*  NftTUtt 
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riglar,  bnt  'tis  but  six  shillings  a  week,  and  they  makes  him  take  half 
of  it  out  in  goods  and  beer,  which  is  a  bad  thingfcr  a  boy  like  him,  Sir.9 

"  How  old  are  you,  Sam  ? ' 

Sam  scratched  his  head,  and  answered  —tiling.  His  grand- 
mother knew  he  was  the  age  of  her  black  bonnet,  and  as  he  looked 
about  fifteen,  Ethel  honoured  him  and  the  bonst  accordingly,  while 
Bichard  said  he  must  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  maintain  them  all, 
at  his  age,  and,  promising  to  try  to  bring  his  fitfher  that  way,  since 
prescribing  at  second  hand  for  such  curious  njfliiiiin  was  more  than 
could  be  expected,  he  took  his  leave. 

*  A  wretched  place,'  said  Richard,  looking  ranuL  '  I  don't  know 
what  help  there  is  for  the  people.  There's  no  sac  to  do  any  thing 
for  them,  and  it's  of  no  use  to  tell  them  to  coma  to  Church  when  it 
is  so  far  off,  and  there  is  so  little  room  for  them.' 

(It  is  miserable,'  said  Ethel;  and  all  her  thoughts  during  her 
last  walk  thither  began  to  rush  over  her  again,  net  effaced,  but  rather 
burnt  in,  by  all  that  had  subsequently  happened.  She  had  said  it 
should  be  her  aim  and  effort  to  make  Cocksmoar  a  Christian  place. 
Such  a  resolve  must  not  pass  away  lightly ;  ate  knew  it  must  be 
acted  on,  but  how  ?  What  would  her  present  means— -one  sovereign 
—effect  ?  Her  fancies,  rich  and  rare,  had  nearly  been  forgotten 
of  late,  but  she  might  make  them  of  use  in  time  in  time,  and  here 
were  hives  of  children  growing  up  in  heathenism.  Suddenly  an 
idea  struck  her — Richard,  when  at  home,  was  a  very  diligent  teach* 
er  in  the  Sunday-school  at  Stoneborough,  though  it  was  a  thankless 
task,  and  he  was  the  only  gentleman  so  engaged,  except  the  two 
Clergymen — the  other  male  teachers  being  a  formal,  grave,  little 
baker,  and  one  or  two  monitors. 

*  Richard,'  said  Ethel,  *  I'll  tell  you  what.  Suppose  we  were  to 
set  up  a  Sunday-school  at  Cocksmoor.  We  could  get  a  room,  and 
walk  there  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  go  to  Church  in  the  even- 
ing instead.' 

He  was  so  confounded  by  the  suddenness  of  the  project,  that  he 
did  not  answer,  till  she  had  time  for  several  exclamations  and '  Well, 

Richard ! ' 

'  I  cannot  tell,'  he  said.     ( Going  to  Church  in  the  evening  would 

interfere  with  tea-time — put  out  all  the  house— make  the  evening 

uncomfortable.' 

4  The  evenings  are  horrid  now,  especially  Sundays,'  said  Ethel. 

'  But  missing  two  more  would  make  them  worse  for  the  others.' 

*  Papa  is  always  with  Margaret/  said  Ethel.  '  We  are  of  no  use  to 
him.  Besides  those  poor  children — are  not  they  of  more  importance  ? ' 

4  And,  then,  what  is  to  become  of  Stoneborough  school  ?  ' 

'  I  hate  it,'  exclaimed  Ethel ;  then  seeing  Richard  shocked,  and 

finding  she  had  spoken  more  vehemently  than  she  intended — '  It 

is  not  as  bad  for  you  among  the  boys,  but  while  that  committee  goes 

on,  it  is  not  the  least  use  to  try  to  teach  the  girls  right     Oh  1  the 
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about  the  books,  and  one's  way  of  teaching !    And  fancy  how 

Mrs.  Ledwich  used  us.  You  know  I  went  again  last  Sunday,  for  the 
first  time,  and  there  I  found  that  class  of  Margaret's,  that  she  had 
just  managed  to  get  into  some  degree  of  nice  order,  taken  so  much 
pains  with,  taught  so  well.  She  had  been  telling  me  what  to  hear 
them — there  it  is  given  away  to  Fanny  Anderson,  who  is  no  more  fit 
to  teach  than  that  stick,  and  all  Margaret's  work  will  be  undone.  No 
notice  to  us — not  even  the  civility  to  wait  and  see  when  she  gets  better.9 

1  If  we  left  them  now  for  Cocksmoor,  would  it  not  look  as  if  we 
were  affronted  ? ' 

Ethel  was  slightly  taken  aback,  but  only  said, '  Papa  would  be 
very  angry  if  he  knew  it' 

4 1  am  glad  you  did  not  tell  him,'  said  Richard. 

'  I  thought  it  would  only  tease  him,'  said  Ethel, '  and  that  he  might 
call  it  a  petty  female  squabble ;  and  when  Margaret  is  well,  it  will 
come  right  if  Fanny  Anderson  has  not  spoilt  the  girls  in  the 
meantime.  It  is  all  Mrs.  Ledwich's  doing.  How  I  did  hate  it 
when  every  one  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  after 
Margaret  and  papa,  only  just  out  of  curiosity  1 ' 

'  Hush,  hush,  Ethel,  what's  the  use  of  thinking  such  things  f ' 

A  6ilence, — then  she  exclaimed, '  But,  indeed,  Richard,  you  don't 
fancy  that  I  want  to  teach  at  Cocksmoor,  because  it  is  disagreeable 
at  Stoneborough  ? ' 

4  No,  indeed.' 

The  rendering  of  full  justice  conveyed  in  his  tone,  so  opened 
Ethel's  heart,  that  she  went  on  eagerly : — *  The  history  of  it  is  this. 
Last  time  we  walked  here,  that  day,  I  said,  and  I  meant  it,  that  I 
would  never  put  it  out  of  my  head;  I  would  go  on  doing  and  striving, 
and  trying,  till  this  place  was  properly  cared  for,  and  has  a  Church 
and  a  Clergyman.  1  believe  it  was  a  vow,  Richard,  I  do  believe  it 
was, — and  if  one  makes  one,  one  must  keep  it  There  it  is.  So,  I 
can't  give  money,  I  have  but  one  pound  in  the  world,  but  I  have  time, 
and  I  would  make  that  useful,  if  you  would  help  me.' 

'  I  don't  see  how,'  was  the  answer,  and  there  was  a  fragment  of  a 
smile  on  Richard'p  face,  as  if  it  struck  him  as  a  wild  scheme,  that 
Ethel  should  undertake,  single-handed,  to  evangelixe  Cocksmoor. 

It  was  such  a  damper  as  to  be  most  mortifying  to  an  enthuaiastio 
girl,  and  she  drew  into  herself  in  a  moment 

They  walked  home  in  silence,  and  when  Richard  warned  her  that 
she  was  not  keeping  her  dress  out  of  the  dirt,  it  sounded  like  a 
sarcasm  on  her  projects,  and,  with  a  slightly  pettish  manner,  she  raised 
the  unfortunate  skirt,  its  crape  trimmings  greatly  bespattered  with 
ruddy  mud.  Then  recollecting  how  mamma  would  have  shaken  her 
head  at  that  very  thing,  she  regretted  the  temper  she  had  betrayed, 
and  in  a  •  larmoyante '  \oice,  sighed,  'I  wish  I  could  pick  my  way 
better.  Some  people  have  the  gift,  you  have  hardly  a  splash,  and 
I'm  up  to  the  ancles  in  mud.' 
Vol.  I- 
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'It  is  only  taking  care,' said  Richard:  *  besides  jour  frock  if  fO 
long,  and  full.    Cairt  yon  tack  it  up,  and  pin  it  ? f 

'  My  pins  always  come  out,'  said  Ethel,  disconsolately,  crumpling 
the  black  folds  into  one  hand,  while  she  hunted  for  a  pin  with  the 
other. 

'No  wonder,  if  you  stick  them  in  that  way,1  said  Richard.  'Oh! 
you'll  tear  that  crape.  Here,  let  me  help  you.  Don't  you  see,  make 
it  go  in  and  out,  that  way ;  give  it  something  to  pull  against.'  * 

Ethel  laughed.  '  That's  the  third  thing  you  have  taught  me-— to 
thread  a  needle,  tie  a  bow,  and  stick  in  a  pin  1  I  never  could  learn 
those  things  of  anyone  else ;  they  show,  but  don't  explain  the  theory.' 

They  met  Dr.  May  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  very  tired,  and 
saying  he  had  been  a  long  tramp,  all  over  the  place,  and  Mrs.  Hozton 
had  been  boring  him  with  her  fancies.  As  he  took  Richard's  arm  he 
gave-  the  long  heavy  sigh  that  always  fell  so  painfully  on  Ethel's  ear. 

1  Dear,  dear,  dear  papa!'  thought  she,  *  my  work  must  also  be  to  do 
all  I  can  to  comfort  him.' 

Her  reflections  were  broken  oft  Dr.  May  exclaimed, '  Ethel, 
don't  make  such  a  figure  of  yourself  Those  muddy  ancles  and 
petticoats  are  not  fit  to  be  seen — there,  now  you  are  sweeping  the 
pavement.  Have  you  no  medium?  One  would  think  you  had 
never  worn  a  gown  in  your  life  before ! ' 

Poor  Ethel  stepped  on  before  with  mud-encrusted  heels,  and 
her  father  speaking  sharply  in  the  weariness  and  soreness  of  his 
heart;  her  draggle-tailed  petticoats  weighing  down  at  once  her  mis- 
sionary projects  at  Cocksmoor,  and  her  tender  visions  of  comforting 
her  widowed  father ;  her  heart  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  where 
was  the  mother  to  hear  her  troubles  ? 

She  opened  the  hall  door,  and  would  have  rushed  up-stairs,  but 
nurse  happened  to  be  crossing  the  hall.  l  Miss  Ethel !  Miss  Ethel, 
you  am't  going  up  with  them  boots  on !  I  do  declare  you  are  just 
like  one  of  the  boys.    And  your  frock  1 ' 

Ethel  sat  submissively  down  on  the  lowest  step,  and  pulled  off 
her  boots.  As  she  did  so,  her  father  and  brother  came  in — the  former 
desiring  Richard  to  come  with  him  to  the  study,  and  write  a  note 
for  him.  She  hoped  that  thus  she  might  have  Margaret  to  herself, 
and  hurried  into  her  room.  Mar^  iret  was  alone,  maiils  and  children 
at  tea,  and  Flora  dressing.  The  room  was  in  twilight,  with  the  red 
gleam  of  the  fire  playing  cheerfully  over  it. 

1  Well,  Ethel,  have  you  had  a  pleasant  walk  ? ' 

'  Yes — no— Oh  Margaret ! '  and  throwing  herself  across  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  she  burst  into  tears. 

4  Ethel,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?     Papa — '  _ 

1  No— no— only  I  draggled  my  frock,  and  Richard  threw  cold 
water.*  And  I  am  good  for  nothing !    Oh !  if  mamma  was  but  here! ' 

4  Darling  Ethel,  dear  Ethel,  I  wish  I  could  comfort  you.    Come  a 
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little  nearer  to  me,  I  can't  reach  yon.    Dear  Ethel,  what  has  gone 
wrong?' 

*  Every  thing,'  said  Ethel.  '  No— I'm  too  dirty  to  come  on  your 
white  bed ;  I  forgot,  you  won't  like  it,'  added  she,  in  an  injured  tone. 

'  You  are  wet,  you  are  cold,  you  are  tired,'  said  Margaret  '  Stay 
here  and  dress,  don't  go  up  in  the  cold.  There,  Bit  by  the  fire,  puu 
off  your  frock  and  stockings,  and  tire  will  send  for  the  others.  Let  me 
sec  you  look  comfortable — there.    Now  tell  me  who  threw  cold  water.9 

4  It  was  figurative  cold  water,'  said  Ethel,  smiling  for  a  moment 
'  I  was  only  silly  enough  to  tell  Richard  my  plan,  and  it's  horrid  to 
talk  to  a  person  who  only  thinks  one  high-dying  and  nonsensical — 
and  then  came  the  dirt1 

1  But  what  was  the  scheme,  Ethel  f ' 

'  Cocksmoor,'  said  Ethel,  proceeding  to  unfold  it 

4 1  wish  we  could,'  said  Margaret.  ( It  would  be  an  excellent 
thing.     But  how  did  Richard  vex  you  ? ' 

4 1  don't  know,'  said  Ethel,  '  only  he  thought  it  would  not  do. 
Perhaps  he  said  right,  but  it  was  coldly,  and  he  smiled.' 

'  He  is  too  sober-minded  for  our  flights,'  said  Margaret  '  I  know 
the  feeling  of  it,  Ethel  dear :  but  you  know  if  he  did  see  that  some 
of  your  plans  might  not  answer,  it  is  no  reason  you  should  not  try 
to  do  something  at  once.     You  have  not  told  me  about  the  girL' 

Ethel  proceeded  to  tell  the  history.  *  There ! '  said  Margaret, 
cheerfully,  'there  are  two  ways  of  helping  Cocksmoor  already. 
Could  you  not  make  some  clothes  for  the  two  grand-children  ?  I 
could  help  you  a  little,  and  then,  if  they  were  wellclothed,  you  might 

Set  them  to  come  to  the  Sunday-school.     And  as  to  the  twins,  I  won- 
er  what  the  hire  of  a  cart  would  be  to  bring  the  Christening  party  ? 
It  is  just  what  Richard  could  manage.' 

^Ycs,'  said  Ethel ;  4  but  those  are  only  little  isolated  individual 
things  r 

*  But  one  must  make  a  beginning.' 

4  Then,  Margaret,  you  think  it  was  a  real  vow  ?  You  don't  think 
it  silly  of  me  V  *  said  Ethel,  wistfully. 

'  Ethel,  dear,  I  don't  think  dear  mamma  would  say  we  ought  to 
make  vows,  except  what  the  Church  decrees  for  us.  I  don't  think 
she  would  like  the  notion  of  your  considering  yourself  pledged ;  but 
I  do  think,  that,  after  all  you  have  said  and  felt  about  Cocksmoor, 
and  being  led  there  on  that  day,  it  docs  seem  as  if  we  might  be 
intended  to  make  it  our  especial  charge.' 

1  O  Margaret,  I  am  glad  you  Fay  so.     You  always  understand.' 

4  But  you  know  wc  are  so  young,  that  now  we  have  not  her  to 
judge  for  us,  we  must  only  do  little  things  that  we  are  quite  sure  of^ 
or  we  shall  get  wrong.' 

4  That's  not  the  way  great  things  were  done.' 

4 1  don't  know,  Ethel;  I  thiuk  great  things  can't  be  good  unless 
they  stand  on  a  sure  foundation  of  little  ones.' i 
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( Well,  I  beliere  Richard  wis  right,  and  it  would  not  do  to  begin 
on  Sunday,  but  he  was  so  tame ;  and  then  my  froek,  and  the  horrid 
deficiency  in  those  little  neatnesses.' 

4  Perhaps  that  is  good  for  you  in  one  way ;  you  might  get  very 
high-flying  if  you  had  not  the  discipline  of  those  little  tiresome 
v  things ;  correcting  them  will  help  you,  and  keep  your  high  things 
from  being  all  romance.  I  know  dear  mamma  used  to  say  so;  that 
the  trying  to  conquer  them  was  a  help  to  you.  O,  here's  Mary ! 
Mary,  will  you  get  Ethel's  dressing  things  ?  She  has  come  home 
wet-footed  and  cold,  and  has  been  warming  herself  by  my  fire.' 

Mary  was  happy  to  help,  and  Ethel  was  dressed  and  cheered  by 
the  time  Dr.  May  came  in,  for  a  hurried  visit  and  report  of  his 
doings ;  Flora  followed  on  her  way  from  her  room.  Then  all  went 
to  tea,  leaving  Margaret  to  have  a  visit  from  the  little  ones  under 
charge  of  nurse.  Two  hours'  stay  with  her,  that  precious  time  when 
she  knew  that  sad  as  the  talk  often  was,  it  was  truly  a  comfort  to 
him.  It  ended  when  ten  o'clock  struck,  and  he  went  down — Mar- 
garet hearing  the  bell,  the  sounds  of  the  assembling  servants,  the 
shutting  of  the  door,  the  stillness  of  prayer  time,  the  opening  again, 
the  feet  moving  off  in  different  directions,  then  brothers  and  sisters 
coming  in  to  kiss  her  and  bid  her  good-night,  nurse  and  Flora 
arranging  her  for  the  night,  Flora  coming  to  sleep  in  her  little  bed 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and,  lastly,  her  father's  tender  good-night, 
and  melancholy  look  at  her,  and  all  was  quiet,  except  the  low  voices 
anjLmovements  as  Richard  attended  him  in  his  own  room. 

t  Margaret  could  think :  '  Dear,  dear  Ethel,  how  noble  and  high 
she  is !  But  I  am  afraid  !  It  is  what  people  call  a  difficult,  danger- 
ous age,  and  the  grander  she  is,  the  greater  danger  of  not  managing 
her  rightly.  If  those  high  purposes  should  run  only  into  romance 
like  mine,  or  grow  out  into  eccentricities  and  unfemininesses,  what  a 
grievous  pity  it  would  be !  And  I,  so  little  older,  so  much  less 
clever,  with  just  sympathy  enough  not  to  be  a  wise  restraint — I  am 
the  person  who  has  the  responsibility,  and  oh,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Mamma  trusted  to  me  to  be  a  mother  to  them,  papa  looks  to  me, 
and  I  so  unfit,  besides  this  helplessness.  But  God  sent  it,  and  put 
me  in  my  place.  He  made  me  lie  here,  and  will  raise  me  up  if  it  is 
good,  so  I  trust  He  will  help  mo  with  my  sisters.'. 

*  Grant  me  to  have  a  right  judgment  in  all  things,  and  evermore 
to  rejoice  in  Thy  holy  comiork' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

•  Something  betweta  a  hfaidnaeo  and  ft  help.* 


Etheldexd  awoke  long  before  time  for  getting  up,  and  lay  pondering 
otct  her  visions.  Margaret  had  sympathized,  and  therefore  they 
did  not  seem  entirely  aerial.  To  earn  money  by  writing  was  her 
favourite  plan,  and  she  called  her  various  romances  in  turn  before  her 
memory,  to  judge  which  might  be  brought  down  to  sober  pen  and 
ink.  She  considered  till  it  became  not  too  unreasonably  early  to 
set  up.  It  was  dark,  but  there  was  a  little  light  close  to  the  win* 
dow :  she  had  no  writing-paper,  but  she  would  interline  her  old  ex- 
ercise-book. Down  she  ran,  and  crouching  in  the  school-room  win* 
dow-seat,  she  wrote  on  in  a  trance  of  eager  composition,  till  Norman 
called  her,  as  he  went  to  school,  to  help  him  to  find  a  book. 

This  done,  she  went  up  to  visit  Margaret,  to  tell  her  the  story,  and 
consult  her.  But  this  was  not  so  easy.  She  found  Margaret  with 
little  Daisy  lying  by  her,  and  Tom  sitting  by  the  fire  over  his  Latin. 

*  0  Ethel,  guod  morning,  dear  1  you  are  come  just  in  time.' 

1  To  take  baby  ? '  said  Ethel  as  the  child  was  fretting  a  little. 

'  Yes,  thank  you,  she  has  been  very  good,  but  she  was  tired  of 
lying  here,  and  I  can't  move  her  about/  said  Margaret. 

4  0  Margaret,  I  have  such  a  plan,'  said  Ethel,  as  she  walked  about 
with  little  Gertrude ;  but  Tom  interrupted. 

'  Margaret,  will  you  see  if  I  can  say  my  lesson?'  and  the  thumbed 
Latin  grammar  came  across  her  just  as  Dr.  May's  door  opened,  and 
he  came  in  exclaiming,  *  Latin  grammar  I  Margaret,  this  is  really 
too  much  for  you.  Good  morning,  my  dears.  Ha  1  Tommy,  take 
your  book  away,  ray  boy.  You  must  not  inflict  that  on  sister  now. 
There's  your  regular  master,  Ki chard,  in  my  room,  if  it  is  fit  for  his 
ears  yet     What,  the  little  one  here  too  ? ' 

1  How  is  your  arm,  papa  ?  '  said  Margaret  (  Did  it  keep  you 
awake?' 

*  Not  long — it  set  me  dreaming  though,  and  a  very  romantio 
dream  it  was,  worthy  of  Ethel  herself,' 

1  What  was  it,  papa  ? ' 

(  0,  it  was  an  odd  thing,  joining  on  strangely  enough  with  one  I 
had  three  or  four-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
hearing  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  and  courting' — he  stopped,  and  felt 
Margaret's  pulse,  asked  her  a  few  questions,  and  talked  to  the  baby. 
Ethel  longed  to  hear  his  dream,  but  thought  he  would  not  like  to  go 
on;  however,  fie  did  presently. 

1  The  old  dream  was  the  night  after  a  pic-nic  on  Arthur's  Seat 
with  the  Mackenxies ;  Mamma  and  Aunt  Flora  were  there.  'Twaa 
a  regular  boy's  dream,  a  tournament  or  something  of  that  nature* 
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where  I  was  Tictor,  the  queen— yon  know  who  die  was— ghing  ma 
her  token — a  Daisy  Chain.' 

'  That  is  why  you  like  to  call  us  your  Daisy  Chain,9  said  Ethel 
'  Did  yon  write  it  in  Terse  ? '  said  Margaret    '  I  think  I  once 
saw  some  verses  like  it  in  her  desk.' 

1 1  was  in  love,  and  three-and-twenty,'  said  the  Doctor,  looking 
drolly  guilty  in  the  midst  of  his  sadness.  '  Aye,  those  fixed  it  in 
my  memory,  perhaps  my  fancy  made  it  more  distinct  than  it  really 
was.    An  evening  or  two  ago,  I  met  with  them,  and  that  stirred  it 

S>,  I  suppose.  Last  night  came  the  tournament  again,  but  it  was 
e  melee,  a  sense  of  being  crushed  down,  suffocated  by  the  throng 
of  armed  knights  and  horses — pain  and  wounds— and  I  looked  in 
Tain  through  the  opposing  overwhelming  host  for  my— my  Maggie. 
Well,  I  got  the  worst  of  it,  my  sword  arm  was  broken — I  fell,  was 
stifled— crushed— in  misery — all  I  could  do  was  to  grasp  my  token 
— my  Daisy  Chain,'  and  he  pressed  Margaret's  hand  as  he  said  sor 
*  And,  behold,  the  tumult  and  despair  were  passed.  I  lay  on  the 
grass  in  the  cloisters,  and  the  Daisy  Chain  hung  from  the  sky,  and 
/  was  drawing  me  upwards.  There — it  is  a  queer  dream  for  a  sober 
old  country  Doctor.  I  don't  know  why  I  told  you,  don't  tell  any 
one  again.' 

And  he  walked  away,  muttering,  '  For  he  told  me  his  dreams, 
talked  of  eating  and  drinking,'  leaving  Margaret  with  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,  and  Ethel  vehemently  caressing  the  baby. 

1  How  beautiful ! '  said  Ethel. 

.'  It  has  been  a  comfort  to  him,  I  am  sure,'  said  Margaret. 

1  You  don't  think  it  ominous,'  said  Ethel,  with  a  slight  tremulous 
Toice.  m 

4  More  soothing  than  any  thing  else.  It  is  what  we  all  feel,  is 
it  not  ?  that  this  little  daisy  bud  is  the  link  between  us  and  heaven  ? ' 

4  But  about  him.     He  was  victor  at  first — vanquished  the  next 

tiny?' 

«•  I  think — if  it  is  to  have  an  interpretation,  though  I  am  not 
sure  we  ought  to  take  it  so  seriously,  it  would  only  mean  that  in 
younger  days,  people  care  for  victory  and  distinction  in  this  world, 
like  Norman,  or  as  papa  most  likely  did  then ;  but,  as  they  grow 
older,  they  care  less,  and  others  pass  them,  and  they  know  it  does 
not  signify,  for  in  our  race  all  may  win.' 

4  But  he  has  a  great  name.  How  many  people  come  from  a 
distance  to  consult  him  !  he  is  looked  upon,  too,  in  other  ways !  he 
can  do  anything  with  the  corporation/ 

Margaret  smiled.  4  All  this  does  not  sound  grand — it  is  not  as 
if  he  had  set  up  in  London.' 

4  Oh  dear,  I  am  so  glad  he  did  not.' 

4  Shall  I  tell  you  what  mamma  told  me  he  said  about  it,  when 
uncle  Mackenzie  6aid  he  ought  ?    He  answered,  that  he  thought 
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health  and  happy  home  attachments,  were  a  better  provision  for  ua 
to  set  out  in  life  with  than  thousands.' 

' 1  am  sure  he  was  right ! '  said  Ethel,  earnestly.  '  Then  you 
don't  think  the  dream  meant  being  beaten,  only  that  our  best  things 
are  not  gained  by  successes  in  this  world  ? ' 

4  Don't  go  and  let  it  dwell  on  your  mind  as  a  vision,'  said  Mar-/ 
garet     *  I  think  dear  mamma  would  call  that  silly.' 

An  interruption  occurred,  and  Ethel  had  to  go  down  to  breakfast 
with  a  mind  floating  between  romance,  sorrow,  and  high  aspirations, 
very  unlike  the  actual  world  she  had  to  live  in.  First,  there  was 
a  sick  man  walking  into  the  study,  and  her  father,  laying  down  his 
letters,  saying,  ( I  must  despatch  him  before  prayers,  I  suppose. 
I've  a  great  mind  to  say  I  never  will  see  any  one  who  wont  keep  to 
my  days.' 

1 1  can't  imagine  why  they  don't,'  said  Flora,  as  he  went  '  He 
is  always  saying  so,  but  never  acting  on  it  If  he  would  once  turn 
one  away,  the  rest  would  mind.' 

Richard  went  on  in  silence,  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

*  There's  another  ring,'  said  Mary. 

4  Yes,  he  is  caught  now,  they'll  go  on  in  a  stream.  I  shall  not 
keep  Margaret  waiting  for  her  breakfast,  I  shall  take  it  up.' 

The  morning  was  tiresome ;  though  Dr.  May  had  two  regular 
days  for  seeing  poor  people  at  his  house,  he  was  too  good-natured 
to  keep  strictly  to  them,  and  this  day,  as  Flora  had  predicted,  there 
was  a  procession  of  them  not  soon  got  rid  of,  even  by  his  rapid 
queries  and  the  talismanic  figures  made  by  his  left  hand  on  scraps 
of  paper,  with  which  he  seut  them  off  to  the  infirmary.  Ethel 
tried  to  read ;  the  children  lingered  about ;  it  was  a  trial  of  temper 
to  all  but  Tom,  who  obtained  Richard's  attention  to  his  lessons. 
He  liked  to  say  them  to  his  brother,  and  this  was  an  incentive  to 
learn  them  quickly,  that  none  might  remain  for  Miss  Winter  when 
Richard  went  out  for  his  father.  If  mamma  had  been  there,  she 
would  have  had  prayers ;  but  dow  no  one  had  authority  enough, 
though  they  did  at  last  even  finish  breakfast.  Just  as  the  gig  came 
to  the  door,  Dr.  May  dismissed  his  last  patient,  rang  the  bell  in 
haste,  and  as  soon  as  prayers  were  over,  declared  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment, and  had  no  time  to  cat.  There  was  a  general  outcry,  that 
it  was  bad  enough  when  he  was  well,  and  now  he  must  not  take 
liberties;  Flora  made  him  drink  some  tea;  and  Richard  placed 
morsel*  in  his  way,  while  he  read  his  letters.  lie  ran  up  for  a  final 
look  at  Margaret,  almost  upset  the  staid  Miss  Winter  as  he  ran 
down  again,  called  Richard  to  take  the  reins,  and  was  off. 

It  was  French  day,  always  a  trial  to  Ethel.  M.  Ballompre, 
the  master,  knew  what  was  good  and  bad  French,  but  could  not 
render  a  reason,  and  Ethel,  being  versed  in  the  principles  of 
grammar,  from  her  Latin  studies,  chose  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  his  correction*— she  did  not  like  to  act  W  Wf*  ta» 
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faced,  and  have  no  security  againat  future  errors ;  while  he  thought 
her  a  troublesome  pupil,  and  was  put  out  bj  her  questions.  They 
wrangled,  Miss  Winter  was  displeased,  and  Ethel  felt  injured. 

Mary's  inability  to  catch  the  pronunciation,  and  her  hopeless  dull 
look  when  she  found  that  emur  must  not  be  pronounced  cour,  nor 
cur,  but  something  between,  to  which  her  rosy  English  lips  could 
nerer  come — all  this  did  not  tease  M.  Ballomprt,  for  he  was  used  to  it 

His  mark  for  Ethel's  lesson  was  '  de  V  humeur.' 

4  I  am  sorry,9  said  Miss  Winter,  when  he  was  gone.  '  I  thought 
you  had  outgrown  that  habit  of  disputing  over  every  phrase.9 

'  I  can't  tell  how  a  language  is  to  be  learnt  without  knowing  the 
reasons  of  one's  mistakes,'  said  EtheL 

'  That  is  what  you  always  say,  my  dear.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
renew  it  all,  but  I  wish  you  would  control  yourself  Now,  Mary, 
call  Blanche,  and  you  and  Ethel  take  your  arithmetic.9 

80  Flora  went  to  read  to  Margaret,  while  Blanche  went  lightly 
and  playfully  through  her  easy  lessons,  and  Mary  floundered  pite- 
ously  over  the  difficulties  of  Compound  Long  division.  Ethel's 
mind  was  in  too  irritated  and  tumultuous  a  state  for  her  to  derive 
her  usual  solace  from  Cube  Hoot  Her  sum  was  wrong,  and  she 
wanted  to  work  it  right,  but  Miss  Winter,  who  had  little  liking  for 
the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic,  said  she  had  spent  time  enough 
over  it,  and  summoned  her  to  an  examination  such  as  the  governess 
was  very  fond  of  and  often  practised.  Ethel  thought  it  useless,  and 
was  teased  by  it ;  and  though  her  answers  were  chiefly  correct,  they 
were  given  in  an  irritated  tone.     It  was  of  this  kind : — 

What  is  the  date  of  the  invention  of  paper  ? 
What  is  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Otaheite  ? 
What  are  the  component  parts  of  brass  ? 
Whence  is  cochineal  imported  ? 

When  this  was  over,  Ethel  had  to  fetch  her  mending-basket,  and 
Mary  her  book  of  selections ;  the  piece  for  to-day's  lesson  was  the 
quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassiua ;  and  Mary's  dull  droning  tone  was  a 
trial  to  her  ears ;  she  presently  exclaimed,  *  0  Mary,  don't  mur- 
der it!' 

1  Murder  what  ? '  said  Mary,  opening  wide  her  light  blue  eyes. 

*  That  use  of  exaggerated  lai.juagc,' — began  Miss  Winter. 

'  I've  heard  Papa  say  it,'  said  Ethel,  only  wanting  to  silence  Miss 
Winter.    In  a  cooler  moment,  she  would  not  have  used  the  argument. 

*  All  that  a  gentleman  may  say,  may  not  be  a  precedent  for  a 
young  lady;  but  you  are  interrupting  Mary.' 

'  Only  let  me  show  her.     I  can't  bear  to  hear  her,  listen,  Mary. 

1  u  What  shall  one  of  us 

That  struck  the  foremost " ' — 

'  That  is  declaiming,'  said  Miss  Winter.  ( It  is  not  what  we 
*rish  for  in  a  lady.    You  are  neglecting  your  work  and  interfering.' 
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Ethel  made  a  fretful  contortion,  and  obeyed.  80  it  went  on  all 
the  morning,  Ethel's  eagerness  checked  by  Miss  Winter's  dry  man- 
ner, producing  pettishness,  till  Ethel,  in  a  state  between  self-reproach 
and  a  sense  or  injustice,  went  np  to  prepare  for  dinner,  and  to  risit 
Margaret  on  the  way. 

She  found  her  sister  picking  a  merino  frock  to  pieces.  '  See  here,' 
she  said  eagerly,  *  I  thought  you  would  like  to  make  np  this  old 
frock  for  one  of  the  Cocksinoor  children ;  but  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 
aa  Ethel  did  not  show  the  lively  interest  that  she  expected. 

4  0  nothing,  only  Miss  Winter  is  so  tiresome*' 

1  What  was  it  ? ' 

*  Every  thing,  it  was  all  horrid.  I  was  cross  I  know,  but  she 
and  M.  Ballompre  made  me  so; '  and  Ethel  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
narration  of  her  grievances,  when  Norman  came  in.  The  school 
was  half  a  mile  off,  but  he  had  not  once  failed  to  come  home,  in  the 
interval  allowed  for  play  after  dinner,  to  inquire  for  his  sister. 

*  Well,  Norman,  you  are  out  of  breath,  sit  down  and 
What  is  doing  at  school  ?  are  you  dux  of  your  class? ' 

(  Yes,1  said  the  boy,  wearily. 

r  What  mark  for  the  verses? 9  said  EtheL 

1  QuambtnL 

1  Not  cpivmV 

'  No,  they  were  fame?  Dr.  Boston  said. 

*  What  is  Harry  doing  ? '  said  Margaret. 

1  lie  is  fourth  in  his  form.     I  left  him  at  football ' 
1  Dinner  1 '  said  Flora  at  the  door.    ( What  will  yon  hare,  Mar- 
garet?' 

*  I'll  fetch  it,'  said  Norman,  who  considered  it  his  privilege  to 
wait  on  Margaret  at  dinner.  When  he  had  brought  the  tray,  he 
stood  leaning  against  the  bed-post,  musing.  Suddenly,  there  was 
a  considerable  clatter  of  fire-irons,  and  his  violent  start  surprised 
Margaret 

4  Ethel  has  been  poking  the  fire,1  she  said,  as  if  no  more  was  needed 
to  account  for  their  insecurity.  Norman  put  them  up  again,  bat  a 
ringing  sound  betrayed  that  it  was  not  with  a  firm  touch,  and  when,  a 
minute  after,  he  came  to  take  her  plate,  she  saw  that  he  was  trying 
with  effort  to  steady  his  hand. 

1  Norman,  dear,  are  yon  sure  yon  are  well  ? ' 

*  Yes,  very  well,'  said  he,  as  if  veied  that  she  had  taken  any  notice. 
'  You  had  better  not  come  racing  home.     I'm  not  worth  inquiries 

now,  I  am  so  much  better,'  said  she  smiling. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  this  was  not  consenting  silence. 

*  I  don't  like  you  to  lose  your  foot-ball,'  she  pioceeded. 
'  I  could  not — '  and  he  stopped  short. 

*  It  would  be  much  better  for  you,'  said  she,  looking  up  in  his  face 
with  anxious  affectionate  eyes,  but  he  shunned  her  glance  and  walked 
away  with  her  plate. 
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Flora  had  been  in  such  dose  attendance  upon  Margaret,  that  die 
needed  some  cheerful  walks,  and  though  she  had  some  doubts  how 
affairs  at  home  would  go  on  without  her,  she  was  overruled,  and  sent 
on  a  long  expedition  with  Miss  Winter  and  Mary,  while  Ethel  re- 
mained with  Margaret 

The  only  delay  before  setting  out,  was  that  nurse  came  in,  saying, 
1  If  you  please,  Miss  Margaret,  there  is  a  girl  come  to  see  about  the 
place.' 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled,  while  Margaret  asked 
whence  she  came,  and  who  she  was. 

'Her  name  is  Taylor,  and  she  comes  from  Cocksmoor,  but  she  is  a 
nice,  tidy,  strong-looking  girl,  and  she  says  she  has  been  used  to  chil- 
dren.' 

Nurse  had  fallen  into  a  trap  most  comfortably,  and  seemed  bent 
upon  taking  this  girl  as  a  choice  of  her  own.    She  wished  to  know  if 
Miss  Margaret  would  like  to  see  her. 
Ac  If  you  please,  nurse,  but  if  you  think  she  will  do,  that  is  enough.' 

'  Yes,  Miss,  but  you  should  look  to  them  things  yourself.  If  you 
please,  I'll  bring  her  up.'    So  nurse  departed. 

'  Charming  r  cried  Ethel, '  that's  your  capital  management,  Flora; 
Nurse  thinks  she  has  done  it  all  herself!' 

*  She  is  your  charge  though,'  said  Flora, '  coming  from  your  own 
beloved  Cocksmoor.' 

Lucy  Taylor  came  in,  looking  very  nice,  and  very  shy,  curtseying 
low,  in  extreme  awe  of  the  pale  lady  in  bed.  Margaret  was  much 
pleased  with  her,  and  there  was  no  more  to  be  done  but  settle  that  she 
should  come  on  Saturday,  and  to  let  nurse  take  her  into  the  town  to 
invest  her  with  the  universal  blackness  of  tho  household,  where  the 
two  Margarets  were  the  only  white  things. 

This  arranged,  and  the  walking  party  set  forth,  Ethel  sat  down  by 
her  sister's  bed,  and  began  to  assist  in  unpicking  the  merino,  telling 
Margaret  how  much  obliged  she  was  to  her  for  thinking  of  it,  and  how 
grieved  at  having  been  so  ungrateful  in  the  morning.  She  was  very 
happy  over  her  contrivances,  cutting  out  under  her  sister's  superinten- 
dence. She  had  forgotten  the  morning's  annoyance,  till  Margaret  said, 
( I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you  said  about  Miss  Winter,  aud  really 
I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done.' 

'  0  Margaret,  I  did  not  mean  to  worry  you,'  said  Ethel,  sorry  to 
see  her  look  uneasy. 

*  I  like  you  to  tell  me  every  thing,  dear  Ethel ;  but  I  don't  see 
clearly  the  best  course.     We  must  go  on  with  Miss  Wintor.' 

1  Of  course,'  said  Ethel,  shocked  at  her  murmurs  having  even  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  a  change,  aud  having,  as  well  as  all  the  others, 
a  great  respect  and  affection  for  her  governess. 

1  We  could  not  get  ou  without  her,  evenif  I  were  well,'  continued 

Margaret ;  '  and  de^.r  mamma  had  such  perfect  trust  in  her.  and  we  all 

know  and.  Jove  her  so  well — it  would  make  us  put  up  with  a  grea+  deaL' 
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*  It  if  all  my  own  fault/  said  Ethel,  only  anxious  to  make  amends 
to  Miss  Winter.    4 I  wish  you  would  not  say  any  thing  about  it.9 

4  Yes,  it  does  seem  wrong  even  to  think  of  it/  said  Margaret,  *  when 
she  has  been  so  very  kind.  It  is  a  blessing  to  hare  any  one  to  whom 
Mary  and  Blanche  may  so  entirely  be  trusted.     But  for  you-—9 

4  It  is  my  own  fault/  repeated  Ethel. 

4 1  don't  think  it  is  quite  all  your  own  fault,'  said  Margaret, '  and 
that  is  the  difficulty.  I  know  dear  mamma  thought  Miss  Winter  an 
excellent  governess  for  the  little  ones,  but  hardly  up  to  you,  and  she 
saw  that  you  worried  and  fidgetted  each  other,  so,  you  know,  she 
used  to  keep  the  teaching  of  you  a  good  deal  in  her  own  hands.' 

4 1  did  not  know  that  was  the  reason,'  said  Ethel,  overpowered  by 
the  recollection  of  the  happy  morning's  work  she  had  often  done  in 
that  very  room,  when  her  mother  had  not  been  equal  to  the  bustle  of 
the  whole  school-room.  That  watchful,  protecting,  guarding,  mother's 
love,  a  shadow  of  Providence,  had  been  round  them  so  constantly  on 
every  side,  that  they  had  been  hardly  conscious  of  it  till  it  was  lost  to 
them. 

*  Was  it  not  like  her  ? '  said  Margaret, '  but  now,  my  poor  Ethel,  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  right  by  you  or  by  Miss  Winter,  to  take  you 
out  of  the  school-room.    I  think  it  would  grieve  her.' 

4 1  would  not  do  that  for  the  world.' 

4  Especially  after  all  her  kind  nursing  of  me,  and  even,  with  more 
reason-,  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  us  to  make  changes.  Besides, 
King  Ethcldred/  said  Margaret,  smiling,  *  we  all  know  you  are  a  little 
bit  of  a  sloven,  and,  as  nurse  says,  some  one  mu3t  be  always  after  you, 
and  do  you  know  ?  even  if  I  were  well,  I  had  rather  it  was  Miss  Win- 
ter than  me.' 

4  O  no,  you  would  not  be  formal  and  precise— you  would  not  make 
me  cross.' 

4  Perhaps  you  might  make  me  so,'  said  Margaret, *  or  I  should  lei 
you  alone,  and  leave  you  a  slattern.  We  should  both  hate  it  so  1  No. 
don't  make  me  your  mistress,  Ethel  dear, — let  me  be  your  sister  ana 
play-fellow  still,  as  well  as  I  can.'  % y 

4  You  are,  you  are.   I  don't  care  half  so  much  when  I  have  got  too. 

4  And  will  you  try  to  bear  with  her,  and  remember  it  is  right  in 
the  main,  though  it  is  troublesome  ? ' 

4  That  I  will.  I  won't  plague  you  again.  I  know  it  is  bad  for 
you,  you  look  tired.' 

4  Pray  don't  leave  off  telling  me,'  said  Margaret — *  it  is  just  what  I 
wish  on  my  own  account,  and  I  know  it  is  comfortable  to  have  a  good 
grumble.' 

4  If  it  does  not  hurt  you,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  not  easy  now— 
are  you?' 

4  Only  my  back/  said  Margaret  1 1  have  been  sitting  up  longer 
than  usual,  and  it  is  tired.    Will  you  call  nurse  to  lay  me  flat  again  ? ' 

The  nursery  was  deserted— all  were  out,  and  Ethel  came  back  in 
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trepidation  at  the  notion  of  having  to  do  it  herself  though  she  knew  it 
was  only  to  put  one  arm  to  support  her  sister,  while,  with  the  other, 
she  removed  the  pillows ;  hut  Ethel  was  conscious  of  her  own  awk- 
wardness and  want  of  observation,  nor  had  Margaret  entire  trust  in 
her.  Still  she  was  too  much  fatigued  to  wait,  so  Ethel  was  obliged  to 
do  her  best  She  was  careful  and  frightened,  and  therefore  slow  and 
unsteady.  She  trusted  that  all  was  right,  and  Margaret  tried  to  be- 
lieve so,  though  still  uneasy. 

Ethel  began  to  read  to  her,  and  Dr.  May  came  home.  She  looked  up 
smiling,  and  asked  where  he  had  been,  but  it  was  vain  to  try  to  keep 
him  from  reading  her  face.  He  saw  in  an  instant  that  something  was 
amiss,  and  drew  from  her  a  confession  that  her  back  was  aching  a  little. 
He  knew  she  might  have  said  a  great  deal — she  was  not  in  a  comfort- 
able position — she  must  be  moved.  She  shook  her  head — she  had 
rather  wait — there  was  a  dread  of  being  again  lifted  by  Ethel,  that  she 
could  not  entirely  hide.  Ethel  was  distressed,  Br.  May  was  angry, 
and,  no  wonder,  when  he  saw  Margaret  suffer,  felt  his  own  inability 
to  help,  missed  her  who  had  been  wont  to  take  all  care  from  his  hands, 
and  was  vexed  to  see  a  tall  strong  girl  of  fifteen,  with  the  full  use  of 
both  arms,  and  plenty  of  sense,  incapable  of  giving  any  assistance,  and 
only  doing  harm  by  trying. 

'  It  is  of  no  use,'  said  he.  '  Ethel  will  give  no  attention  to  any  thing 
but  her  books !  I've  a  great  mind  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  Latin  and 
Greek  I  She  cares  for  nothing  else.1 

Ethel  could  little  brook  injustice,  and  much  as  she  was  grieving, 
she  exclaimed, ( Papa,  papa,  I  do  care — now  don't  I,  Margaret  ?  I  did 
my  best  1 ' 

'  Don't  talk  nonsense.  Your  best,  indeed !  If  you  had  taken  the 
most  moderate  care — ' 

*  I  believe  Ethel  took  rather  too  much  care,'  said  Margaret,  much 
more  harassed  by  the  scolding  than  by  the  pain.  '  It  will  oe  all  right 
presently.  .  Never  mind,  dear  Papa.' 

But  he  was  not  only  grieved  for  the  present,  but  anxious  for  the 
future ;  and,  though  he  knew  it  was  bad  for  Margaret  to  manifest  his 
displeasure,  he  could  not  restrain  it,  and  continued  to  blame  Ethel  with 
enough  of  injustice  to  set  her  on  vindication,  whereupon  he  silenced 
her,  by  telling  her  she  was  making  it  worse  by  oelf-justiiication  when 
Margaret  ought  to  be  quiet  Margaret  tried  to  talk  of  other  things, 
but  was  in  too  much  discomfort  to  exert  herself  enough  to  divert  his 
attention. 

At  last  Flora  returned,  and  saw  in  an  instant  what  was  wanted. 
Margaret  was  settled  in  the  right  posture,  but  the  pain  would  not  im- 
mediately depart,  and  Dr.  May  soon  found  out  that  she  had  a  head- 
'  ache,  of  which  he  knew  he  was  at  least  a?  guilty  as  Et  held  red  could  be. 

Nothing  could  be  done  but  keep  her  quiet,  aud  Ethel  went  away 
to  be  miserable;  Flora  tried  to  comfort  her  by  saying  it  was  unfor- 
tunate, but  no  doubt  there  was  a  knack,  and  every  one  could  not  man- 
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age  those  things ;  Margaret  was  easier  now,  and  as  to  Papa's  anger, 
he  did  not  always  mean  all  he  said. 

But  consolation  came  at  bed-time ;  Margaret  received  her  with 
open  arms  when  she  went  to  wish  her  good-night  '  My  poor  Ethel,* 
she  said,  holding  her  close, '  I  am  sorry  I  have  made  such  a  fuss.' 

'  Oh,  you  did  not,  it  was  too  bad  of  me — I  am  grieved ;  are  you 
quite  comfortable  now  ? ' 

4  Yes,  quite,  only  a  little  head-ache,  which  I  shall  sleep  off.  It  has 
been  so  nice  and  quiet.     Papa  took  up  George  Herbert,  and  has  been ' 
reading  me  choice  bits.     I  don't  think  I  have  enjoyed  any  thing  so 
much  since  I  have  been  ill.' 

4 1  am  glad  of  that,  but  I  have  been  unhappy  all  the  evening.    I. 
I  knew  what  to  do.     I  am  out  of  heart  about  every  thing  1 9 

4  Only  try  to  mind  and  heed,  and  vou  will  learn.  It  will  be  a  step 
if  you  will  only  put  your  shoes  side  by  side  when  you  take  them  off.' 

Ethel  smiled  and  sighed,  and  Margaret  whispered, '  Don't  grieve 
about  me,  but  put  your  clever  head  to  rule  your  hands,  and  you 
will  do  for  home  ana  Cocksmoor  too.    Good-night,  dearest' 

I  I've  vexed  papa,'  sighed  Ethel — and  just  then  he  came  into 
the  room. 

4  Papa,'  said  Margaret,  ( here's  poor  Ethel,  not  half  recovered 
from  her  troubles.' 

He  was  now  at  ease  about  Margaret,  and  knew  he  had  been 
harsh  to  another  of  his  motherless  girls. 

4  Ah !  we  must  send  her  to  the  infant-school,  to  learn  "  this  is 
my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left," '  said  he,  in  his  half-gay,  half- 
sad  manner. 

I I  was  very  stupid,'  said  Ethel 

1  Poor  child ! '  said  her  papa,  4  she  is  worse  off  than  I  am.  If 
I  have  but  one  hand  left,  she  has  two  left-hands.9 

4 1  do  mean  to  try,  papa.' 

4  Yes,  you  must,  Ethel  I  believe  I  was  hasty  with  you,  my 
poor  girL  I  was  vexed,  and  we  have  no  one  to  smooth  us  down. 
I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  but  you  must  bear  with  me,  for  I  never  learnt 
ktr  ways  with  you  when  I  might  We  will  try  to  have  more  pa- 
tience with  each  other.' 

What  could  Ethel  do  but  hang  round  his  neck  and  cry,  till  ha 
said,  but  tenderly,  that  they  had  given  Margaret  quite  disturbance 
enough  to-day,  and  sent  her  to  bed,  vowing  to  watch  each  little 
action,  lest  she  should  again  give  pain  to  such  a  father  and  sister. 
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CHAPTER   Till. 

Tb  aot  faaogfr  that  Oiotk  or  Booms  paga 
At  itttod  bows,  hto  ftwkiah  tboafhtt  •BgafA 
Kvta  la  bb  naatiawt  bo  requires  a  friend 


To  vara  aad  teach  him  atifely  to  uabaad, 
0*ar  all  bit  planawa  mtiy  to  prot  da. 
Wat*  bfe  omutioaa,  aad  oobM  tfcair  tloV 


Thb  misfortunes  of  that  day  disheartened  and  disconcerted  Ethel- 
dred.  To  do  mischief  where  she  most  wished  to  do  good,  to  grieve 
where  she  longed  to  comfort,  seemed  to  be  her  fate;  it  was  vain  to 
attempt  any  thing  for  any  one's  good,  while  all  her  warm  feelings  and 
high  aspirations  were  thwarted  by  the  awkward  ungainly  hands, 
and  heedless  eyes  that  Nature  had  given  her.  Nor  did  the  follow- 
ing day,  Saturday,  do  much  for  her  comfort,  by  siring  her  the 
company  of  her  brothers.  That  it  was  Norman's  sixteenth  birth- 
day seemed  only  to  make  it  worse.  Their  father  had  apparently 
forgotten  it,  and  Norman  stopped  Blanche,  when  she  was  going  to 
put  him  in  mind  of  it ;  stopped  her  by  such  a  look  as  the  child 
never  forgot;  though  there  was  no  anger  in  it  In  reply  to  Ethel's 
inquiry  what  he  was  going  to  do  that  morning,  he  gave  a  yawn  and 
stretch,  and  said,  dejectedly,  that  he  had  got  some  Euripides  to 
look  over,  and  some  verses  to  finish. 

'  I  am  sorry ;  this  is  the  first  time  you  ever  have  not  managed 
so  as  to  make  a  real  holiday  of  your  Saturday ! ' 

*  *  I  could  not  help  it,  and  there's  nothing  to  do,'  said  Norman, 
wearily. 

( I  promised  to  go  and  read  to  Margaret,  while  Flora  does  her 
music/  said  Ethel;  *  I  shall  come  after  that  and  do  my  Latin  and 
Greek  with  you.' 

Margaret  would  not  keep  her  long,  saying  she  liked  her  to  be 
with  Norman,  but  she  found  him  with  his  head  sunk  on  his  open 
book,  fast  asleep.  At. dinner-time,  Harry  and  Tom,  rushing  in, 
awoke  him  with  a  violent  start 

1  Halloo !  Norman,  that  was  a  jump ! '  said  Harry,  as  his  bro- 
ther stretched  and  pinched  himself.  ( You'll  jump  out  of  your  skin 
some  of  these  days,  if  you  don't  take  care ! ' 

'  It's  enough  to  startle  any  one  to  be  waked  up  with  such  a 
noise,'  said  Ethel 

1  Then  he  ought  to  sleep  at  proper  times,'  said  Harry,  '  and  not 
be  waking  me  up  with  tumbling  about,  and  hallooing  out,  and  talk- 
ing  in  his  sleep  half  the  night.' 

(  Talking  in  his  sleep ;  why,  just  now,  you  said  he  did  not  sleep,' 
said  Ethel 

1  Harry  knows  nothing  about  it,'  said  Norman. 

'  Don't  I  ?  well,  I  only  know,  if  you  slept  in  school,  and  were  a 
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junior,  you  would  get  a  proper  good  licking  for  going  on  as  you  do 
at  night1 

*  And  I  think  you  might  chanoe  to  get  a  proper  good  licking 
for  not  holding  your  tongue/  said  Norman,  which  hint  reduced 
Harry  to  silence. 

Dr.  May  was  not  come  home ;  ho  had  gone  with  Richard  far 
into  the  country,  and  was  to  return  to  tea.  He  was  thought  to  be 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  family  dinners  that  used  to  be  so  delight- 
ful Harry  was  impatient  to  depart,  and  when  Mary  and  Tom  ran 
after  him,  he  ordered  them  back. 

4  Where  can  he  be  going  ? '  said  Mary,  as  she  looked  wistfally 
after  him. 

*  I  know,'  said  Tom. 
'Where?    Do  tell  me.' 

(  Only  don't  tell  papa.  I  went  down  with  him  to  the  play-ground 
this  moraine,  and  there  they  settled  it  The  Andersons,  and  Ax- 
worthy, and  ne,  are  going  to  hire  a  gun,  and  shoot  pee- wits  on  Cocks- 
moor.' 

1  But  they  ought  not;  should  they  f '  said  Mary.  '  Papa  would 
be  very  angry.' 

4 Anderson  said  there  was  no  harm  in  it,  but  Harry  told  me  not 
to  telL  -  Indeed,  Anderson  would  have  boxed  my  ears  for  hearing, 
when  I  could  not  help  it1 

*  But  Harry  would  not  let  him  ? ' 

*  Aye.  Harry  is  quite  a  match  for  Harvey  Anderson,  though  he 
is  so  much  younger ;  and  he  said  he  would  not  have  me  bullied.' 

4  That's  a  good  Harry !  But  I  wish  he  would  not  go  out  shoot- 
ing ! '  said  Mary. 

'  Blind,  you  don't  telLY 

'  And  where's  Hector  Ernescliffe  ?    Would  not  he  go  ? ' 

*  No.  I  like  Hector.  He  did  not  choose  to  go,  though  Anderson 
teaied  him,  and  said  he  was  a  poor  Scot,  and  his  brother  didn't  al- 
low him  tin  enough  to  buy  powder  and  shot  If  Harry  would  have 
stayed  at  home,  he  would  have  come  up  here,  and  we  might  have  had 
some  fun  in  the  garden.' 

*  I  wish  he  would.  We  never  have  any  fun  now,'  said  Mary ; 
'  but  oh !  there  he  is; '  as  she  spied  Hector  peeping  over  the  gate  which 
led,  from  the  field,  into  the  garden.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
been  to  Dr.  Mav's  since  his  brother's  departure,  and  he  was  rather 
ahy,  but  the  joyful  welcome  of  Mary  and  Tom  took  off  all  reluctanoe, 
and  they  claimed  him  for  a  good  game  at  play  in  the  wood  house. 
Mary  ran  up-stairs  to  beg  to  be  excused  the  formal  walk,  and,  luckily 
for  her,  Miss  Winter  was  in  Margaret's  room.  Margaret  asked  if  it 
was  very  wet  and  dirty,  and  hearing  •  not  ^  ery,'  gave  gracious  per- 
mission, and  off  went  Mary  and  Blanche  to  construct  some  curious 
specimens  of  pottery,  under  the  superintendence  of  Hector  and  Tom. 
There  was  a  certain  ditch  where  yellow  mud  was  attainable,  whereof 
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the  happy  children  concocted  marbles  and  vases,  which  underwent  a 
preparatory  baking  in  the  boys1  pockets,  that  they  might  not  crack 
in  the  nursery  fire.  Margaret  only  stipulated  that  her  sisters  should 
be  well  fenced  in  brown  hoiland,  and  when  Miss  Winter  looked  grave, 
said, '  Poor  things,  a  little  thorough  play  will  do  them  a  great  deal 
of  jroodV 

Miss  Winter  could  not  see  the  good  of  groping  in  the  dirt ;  and 
Margaret  perceived  that  it  would  be  one  of  her  difficulties  to  know 
how  to  follow  out  her  mother's  views  for  the  children,  without  vex- 
ing the  good  governess  by  not  deferring  to  her. 

In  the  meantime,  Norman  had  disconsolately  returned  to  his 
Euripides,  and  Ethel,  who  wanted  to  stay  with  him  and  look  out  his 
words,  was  ordered  out  by  Miss  Winter,  because  she  had  spent  all 
yesterday  in-doors.  Miss  Winter  was  going  to  stay  with  Margaret! 
and  Ethel  and  Flora  coaxed  Norman  to  come  with  them,  'just  one 
mile  on  the  turnpike  road  and  back  again ;  he  would  be  much  fresher 
for  his  Greek  afterwards.' 

He  came,  but  he  did  not  enliven  his  sisters.  The  three  plodded 
on,  taking  a  diligent  constitutional  walk,  exchanging  very  few  words, 
and  those  chiefly  between  the  girls.  Flora  gathered  some  hoary 
clematis,  and  red  berries,  and  sought  in  the  hedge-aides  for  some 
crimson  *  fairy  baths'  to  carry  home ;  and,  at  the  sight  of  the  amuse- 
ment Margaret  derived  from  the  placing  the  beauteous  little  Pezizas 
in  a  saucer  of  damp  green  moss,  so  as  to  hide  the  brown  sticks  on 
which  they  grew,  Ethel  took  shame  to  herself  for  want  of  perception 
of  little  attentions.  When  she  told  Norman  so,  he  answered, '  There's 
no  one  who  does  see  what  is  the  right  thing.  How  horrid  the  room 
looks !  Every  thing  is  no  how ! '  added  he,  looking  round  at  the 
ornaments  and  things  on  the  tables,  which  had  lost  their  air  of  com- 
fort and  good  taste.  It  was  not  disorder,  and  Ethel  could  not  see 
what  he  meant     ' What's  wrong  ?  '  said  cshe. 

1 0  never  mind — yon  can't  do  it  Don't  try — you'll  only  make 
it  worse.     It  will  never  be  the  same  as  long  as  we  live.' 

1 1  wish  you  would  not  be  so  unhappy  1 '  said  Ethel 

( Never  mind,'  again  said  Norman,  but  he  put  his  arm  round  her. 

*  Have  you  done  your  Euripides  ?  Can  I  help  you  ?  Will  you 
construe  it  with  me,  or  shall  I  l"ok  out  your  words  ? ' 

(  Thank  you,  I  don't  mind  that.  It  is  the  verses  !  I  want  some 
sense ! '  said  Norman,  running  his  lingers  through  his  hair  till  it  stood 
on  end.  (  Tis  such  a  horrid  subject,  Coral  Inlands  !  As  if  there  was 
anything  to  be  said  about  them.1 

4  Dear  me,  Norman,  I  could  say  ten  thousand  things,  only  I  must 
not  tell  you  what  mine  are,  as  yours  are  not  done.' 

1  No,  don't.'  said  Norman,  decidedly. 

( Did  you  read  the  description  of  them  in  the  Quarterly  ?  I  am 
sure  you  might  get  some  ideas  there.  Shall  I  find  it  for  you  ?  It 
is  in  an  old  number.' 
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« Well,  do ;  thank  too— » 

He  rested  listlessly  on  the  sofa  while  his  sister  rummaged  in  a 
chiffoniere.  .At  last  she  found  the  article,  and  eagerly  read  him  the 
description  of  the  strange  forms  of  the  coral  animals,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  their  flower-like  feelers  and  branching  fabrics.  It  would 
once  have  deljghted  him,  but  his  first  comment  was,  (  Nasty  little 
brutes  I '  However,  the  next  minute  he  thanked  her,  took  the  book, 
and  said  he  could  hammer  something  out  of  it,  though  it  was  too  bad 
to  give  such  an  unclassical  subject.  At  dusk  he  left  off,  saying  he 
should  get  it  done  at  night,  his  senses  would  come  then,  and  he 
should  be  glad  to  sit  up. 

'  Only  three  weeks,  to  the  holidays,'  said  Ethel,  trying  to  be 
cheerful ;  but  his  assent  was  depressing,  and  she  began  to  fear  thai 
Christmas  would  only  make  them  more  sad. 

Mary  did  not  keep  Tom's  secret  so  inviolably,  but  that,  while 
they  were  dressing  for  tea,  she  revealed  to  Ethel  where  Harry  waa 
gone.  He  was  not  yet  returned,  though  his  father  and  Richard  were 
come  in,  and  the  sisters  were  at  once  in  some  anxiety  on  his  aooount, 
and  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  let  papa  know  of  his  disobedience, 

Flora  and  Ethel,  who  were  the  first  in  the  drawing-room,  had  a 
consultation. 

*  I  should  have  told  mamma  directly/  said  Flora. 

'  He  never  did  so/  sighed  Ethel,  *  things  never  went  wrong  then.1 

*  O  yes,  they  did ;  don't  you  remember  how  naughty  Harry  waa 
about  climbing  the  wall,  and  making  faces  at  Mrs.  Richardson's  ser- 
vants?' 

'  And  how  ill  I  behaved  the  first  day  of  last  Christmas  holidays  f ' 

4  She  knew,  but  I  don't  think  she  told  papa.' 

'  Not  that  we  knew  of,  but  I  believe  she  did  tell  him  everything, 
and  I  think,  Flora,  he  ought  to  know  everything,  especially  now.  I 
never  could  bear  the  way  the  Mackenxies  used  to  have  of  thinking 
their  parents  must  be  like  enemies,  and  keeping  secrets  from  them? 

4  They, were  always  threatening  each  other,  u  I'll  tell  mamma," ' 
said  Flora, '  and  calling  us  tell-tales  because  we  told  our  own  dear 
mamma  everything.  But  it  is  not  like  that  now — I  neither  like  to 
worry  papa,  nor  to  bring  Harry  into  disgrace— besides,  Tom  and 
Mary  meant  it  for  a  secret' 

4  Papa  would  not  be  angry  with  him  if  we  told  him  it  was  a  se- 
cret/ said  Ethel ;  ( I  wish  Harry  would  come  in.  There's  the  door 
—oh  I  it  is  onlv  you.' 

4  Whom  did  you  expect  ? '  said  Richard,  entering. 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  and  Ethel,  after  an  interval, 
explained  their  doubts  about  Harry. 

4  He  is  come  in/  said  Richard ;  *  I  saw  him  running  up  to  his  own 
room,  very  muddy.'  • 

4 0,  I'm  glad !  But  do  you  think  papa  ought  to  hear  it  f  I  don't 

w  what's  to  be  done.     'Tis  the  children's  secret.'  said  Floi 


know  what's  to  be  done.     'Tis  the  children's  secret,'  said  Flora. 
Vol. 
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1  It  will  never  do  to  hare  him  going  oat  with  those  boys  contin- 
ually,' said  Ethel — *  Harvey  Anderson  close  by  all  the  holidays ! ' 

'  111  try  what  I  can  do  with  him.'  said  Richard.  *  Papa  had  better 
not  hear  it  now,  at  any  rate.  He  is  very  tired  and  sad  this  evening  I 
and  his  arm  is  painful  again,  so  we  most  not  worry  him  with  histories 
of  naughtiness  among  the  children.' 

'  No,?  said  Ethel,  decidedly,  *  I  am  glad  von  were  there,  Ritchie : 
I  never  should  have  thought  of  one  time  being  better  than  another. 

'  Just  like  Ethel ! '  said  Flora,  smiling. 

1  Why  should  you  not  learn? '  said  Richard  gently. 

'  I  can't,1  said  Ethel,  in  a  desponding  way. 

'  Why  not  ?  You  are  much  sharper  than  most  people,  and,  if 
you  tried,  you  would  know  those  things  much  better  than  I  do,  as 
you  know  how  to  learn  history.' 

'  It  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  cleverness,'  said  Flora.  'Reeol- 
lect  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  Archimedes.' 

'  Then  you  must  have  both  sorts,'  said  Ethel,  '  for  you  can  do 
things  nicely,  and  yet  you  learn  very  fast' 

'Take  care,  Ethel,  you  are  singeing  your  frock  I  Well,  I  really 
don't  think  you  can  help  those  things! '  said  Flora.  ' Tour  short 
sight  is  the  reason  of  it,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  mend  it' 

*  Don't  tell  her  so,'  said  Richard.  '  It  cant  be  all  short  sight— 
Jit  is  the  not  thinking.    I  do  believe  that  if  Ethel  would  thins,  no 

one  would  do  things  so  well.  Don't  you  remember  the  beautiful  per- 
spective drawing  she  made  of  this  room,  for  me  to  take  to  Oxford  ? 
That  was  very  difficult,  and  wanted  a  great  deal  of  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy, so  why  should  she  not  be  neat  and  accurate  in  other  things  ? 
And  I  know  you  can  read  faces,  Ethel — why  don't  you  look  there 
before  you  speak  ? ' 

*  Ah !  before  instead  of  after,  when  I  only  see  I  have  said  some- 
thingmal-d-proposj  said  Ethel. 

( 1  must  go  and  see  about  the  children,'  said  Flora;  c  if  the  tea 
comes  while  I  am  gone,  will  you  make  it,  Ritchie  ? ' 

'  Flora  despairs  of  me,'  said  EtheL 

'  I  don't,'  said  Richard.  *  Have  you  forgotten  how  to  put  in  a 
pin  yet  ? ' 

*  No ;  I  hope  not.' 

*  Well,  then,  see  if  you  can't  learn  to  make  tea ;  and,  by-the-by, 
Ethel,  which  is  the  next  Christening  Sunday  ? ' 

*  The  one  after  next,  surely.  The  first  of  December  is  Monday 
— yes,  to-morrow  week  is  the  next.' 

1 Then  I  have  thought  of  something ;  it  would  cost  eighteen-pence 
to  hire  JoliftVs  spring-cart,  and  we  might  have  Mrs.  Taylor  and  the 
twins  brought  to  Church  in  it.  Should  you  like  to  walk  to  Cocks- 
moor  and  settle  it  ? ' 

( 0  yes,  very  much  indeed.  What  a  capital  thought.  Margaret 
said  you  would  know  how  to  manage.' 
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1  Then  we  will  go  the  first  fine  day  papa  does  not  want  me.' 

*  I  wonder  if  I  could  finish  my  purple  frocks.     But  here's  the 
Now,  Richard,  don't  tell  me  to  make  it.    I  shall  do  some- 
thing wrong,  and  Flora  will  never  forgive  you.' 

Richard  would  not  let  her  off.  He  stood  over  her,  counted  her 
shovelsfull  of  tea,  and  watched  the  water  into  the  teapot— he  super* 
intended  her  warming  the  cups,  and  putting  a  drop  into  each  saucer. 
*  Ah!'  said  Ethel,  with  a  concluding  sigh,  "it  makes  one  hotter 
than  double  equations  1 ' 

It  was  all  right,  as  Flora  allowed  with  a  slightly  superior  smile. 
She  thought  Richard  would  never  succeed  in  making  a  notable  or 
elegant  woman  of  Ethel,  and  it  was  best  that  the  two  sisters  should 
take  different  lines.  'Flora  knew  that,  though  clever  and  with  more 
accomplishment*,  she' could  not  surpass  Ethel  in  intellectual  attain- 
ments, but  she  was  certainly  far  more  valuable  in  the  house,  and 
had  been  proved  to  have  just  the  qualities  in  which  her  sister  was 
most  deficient  She  did  not  relish  hearing  that  Ethel  wanted 
nothing  but  attention  to  be  more  than  her  equal,  and  she  thought 
Richard  mistaken.  Flora's  remembrance  of  their  time  of  distress 
was  less  unmixedly  wretched  than  it  was  with  the  others,  for  aha 
knew  she  had  done  wonders.  \ 

The  next  day  Norman  told  Ethel  that  he  had  sot  on  Terr  well 
with  the  verses,  and  finished  them  off  late  at  night.  He  snowed 
them  to  her  before  taking  them  to  school  on  Monday  morning,  and 
Ethel  thought  they  were  the  best  he  had  ever  written.  There  was 
too  much  spirit  and  poetical  beauty,  for  a  mere  school-boy  task, 
and  she  begged  for  the  foul  copy,  to  show  it  to  her  father.  *  I  have 
not  got  it,'  said  Norman.  *  The  foul  copy  was  not  like  these:  but 
when  I  was  writing  them  out  quite -late,  it  was  all,  I  don't  know 
how.  Flora's  music  was  in  my  ears,  and  the  room  seemed  to  get 
larger,  and  like  an  ocean  cave ;  and  when  the  candle  flickered,  'twas 
like  the  green  glowing  light  of  the  sun  through  the  wares.9 

*  As  it  says  here,1  said  EtheL 

'  And  the  words  all  came  to  me  of  themselves  in  beautiful  flow- 
ing Latin,  just  right,  as  if  it  was  anybody  but  myself  doing  it,  and 
they  ran  off  my  pen  in  red  and  blue  and  gold,  and  all  sorts  of  colours; 
ana  fine  branching  sig-zagging  stars,  like  what  the  book  described, 
only  stranger,  came  dancing  and  radiating  round  my  pen  and  the 
candle.  I  could  hardly  believe  the  verses  would  scan  by  daylight, 
but  I  cant'  find  a  mistake.     Do  you  try  them  again.' 

Ethel  scanned.     *  I  sec  nothing  wrong/  she  said,  '  but  it 
a  shame  to  begin  scanning  Undines  verses,  they  are  too  pretty, 
wish  I  could  copy  them.     It  must  have  been  half  a  dream.' 

4 1  believe  it  was ;  they  don't  seem  like  my  own.1 

4  Did  you  dream  afterwards  ? ' 

He  shivered.     '  They  had  got  into  my  head  too  much ;  my  s 
amng  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  I  thought  my  feet  were  trosen 
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on  to  an  iceberg:  then  came  darkness,  and  sea-monsters, and  drown- 
ing— it  waa  too  horrid ! '  and  hia  face  expressed  all,  and  more  than 
all,  he  said.  '  Bat  'tia  a  quarter  to  seven — we  must  go,'  said  he, 
with  a  long  yawn,  and  rubbing  hia  eyes.  '  You  axe  euro  they  are 
right  Ethel?    Harry,  come  along.1 

Ethel  thought  those  verses  ought  to  make  a  sensation,  but  all  thai 
came  of  them  waa  a  Quam  cptimA,  and  when  she  asked  Norman  if 
no  special  notice  had  been  taken  of  them,  he  said,  in  hia  languid 
way, '  No ;  only  Dr.  Hoxton  said  they  were  better  than  usual' 

Ethel  did  not  even  hare  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  Mr. 
Wilmot,  happening  to  meet  Dr.  May,  said  to  him, '  Your  boy  has 
more  of  a  poet  in  him  than  any  that  has  come  in  my  way.  He 
reallr  sometimes  makes  very  staking  verses.1 

-j  Richard  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Harry,  which 
did  not  at  once  occur,  aa  the  boy  spent  very  little  of  his  time  at 
home,  and,  as  if  by  tacit  consent,  he  and  Norman  came  in  later  every 
evening.  At  last,  on  Thursday,  in  the  additional  two  hours'  leisure 
allowed  to  the  boys,  when  the  studious  prepared  their  tasks,  and  the 
idle  had  some  special  diversion,  Richard  encountered  him  running 
up  to  his  own  room  to  fetch  a  newly-invented  instrument  for  pro* 
jecting  stones. 

'Til  walk  back  to  school  with  you,1  said  Richard.       - 

1 1  mean  to  run,'  returned  Harry. 

1  Is  there  so  much  hurry  ? '  said  Richard.  '  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for 
I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Harry;  I  have  something  to  show  you.' 

His  manner  conveyed  that  it  related  to  their  mother,  and  the 
sobering  effect  was  instantaneous.  '  Very  well,'  said  he,  forgetting 
bis  haste.     *  I'll  come  into  your  room.' 

The  awe-struck,  shy,  yet  sorrowful  look  on  his  rosy  face,  showed 
preparation  enough,  and  Richard's  only  preface  was  to  say, '  It  is  a 
bit  of  a  letter  that  the  was  in  course  of  writing  to  aunt  Flora,  a  de- 
scription of  us  all.  The  letter  itself  is  gone,  but  here  is  a  copy  of 
it     I  thought  you  would  like  to  read  what  relates  to  yourself.' 

Richard  laid  before  him  the  sheet  of  note  paper  on  which  this 
portion  of  the  letter  was  written,  and  left  him  alone  with  it,  while 
he  set  out  on  the  promised  walk  with  Ethel. 

They  found  the  old  woman,  Granny  Hall,  looking  like  another 
creature,  smoke-dried  and  withered  indeed,  but  all  briskness  and 
animation. 

'  Well !  be  it  you,  Sir,  and  the  young  lady  ? ' 

'Yes;  here  we  are  come  to  see  you  again,1  said  Richard.  '  I  hope 
you  are  not  disappointed  that  I  hare  brought  my  sister  this  time 
instead  of  the  Doctor.' 

(  No,  no,  Sir;  I've  done  with  the  Doctor  for  this  while,' said  the 
old  woman,  to  Ethel's  great  amusement  '  He  have  done  me  a 
power  of  good,  and  thank  him  for  it  heartily ;.  but  the  young  lady  is 
right  welcome  here— but  'tis  a  dirty  walk  for  her.' 
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1  Never  mind  that,'  said  Ethel,  a  little  shyly, '  I  came— where  are 
jour  grandchildren  ? ' 

"  O  somewhere  out  among  the  blocks.  They  gets  out  with  the 
other  children ;  I  can't  be  always  after  them.1 

'  I  wanted  to  know  if  these  would  fit  them,'  said  Ethel,  begin- 
ning to  undo  her  basket 

4  Well,  'pon  my  word !  If  ever  I  see  I  Here ! v  stepping  out  to  the 
door, '  Polly— Jenny  1  come  in,  I  say.  this  moment !  Come  in,  ye 
bad  girls,  or  I'll  give  you  the  stick ;  I'll  break  every  bone  of  you, 
that  I  will ! '  all  which  threats  were  bawled  out  in  such  a  good-na- 
tured, triumphant  voice,  and  with  such  a  delighted  air,  that  Richard 
and  Ethel  could  not  help  laughing. 

After  a  few  moments,  Polly  and  Jenny  made  their  appearance, 
extremely  rough  and  ragged,  but  compelled  by  their  grandmother  J 
to  duck  down,  t>y  way  of  courtesies,  and  with  finger  in  mouth  they 
stood,  too  shy  to  show  their  delight,  as  the  garments  were  un-. 
folded ;  Granny  talking  so  fast  that  Ethel  would  never  have  brought 
in  the  stipulation,  that  the  frocks  should  be  worn  to  school  and 
Church,  if  Richard,  in  his  mild,  but  steady  way,  had  not  brought 
the  old  woman  to  listen  to  it.  She  was  full  of  asseverations  that 
they  should  go ;  she  took  them  to  Church  sometimes  herself,  when 
it  was  fine  weather  and  they  had  clothes,  and  they  could  say  their 
catechix  as  well  as  anybody  already ;  yes,  they  should  come,  that 
they  should,  and  next  Sunday.  Ethel  promised  to  be  there  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  chief  lady,  the  president  of  the  Committee, 
Mrs.  Ledwich,  and,  with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  they  took  leave. 

They  found  John  Taylor,  just  come  out  of  the  hospital,  looking 
weak  and  ill,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  over  the  fire,  his  wife  bustling 
about  at  a  great  rate,  and  one  of  the  infants  crying.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  great  relief  that  they  were  not  come  to  complain  of  Lucy,  and 
there  were  many  looks  of  surprise  on  hearing  what  their  business 
really  was.  Mrs.  Taylor  thanked,  and  appeared  not  to  know 
whether  she  was  glad  or  sorry ;  and  her  nusband,  pipe  in  hand, 
gazed  at  the  young  gentleman  as  if  he  did  not  comprehend  the 
species,  since  he  could  not  be  old  enough  to  be  a  Clergyman. 

Richard  hoped  they  would  find  sponsors  by  that  time;  and 
there  Mrs.  Taylor  gave  little  hope ;  it  was  a  bad  lot — there  was  no 
one  she  liked  to  ask  to  stand,  she  t?aid,  in  a  dismal  voice;  but  there 
her  husband  put  in, ( 1*11  find  Eome  one,  if  that's  all ;  my  missus 
always  thinks  nobody  can't  do  nothing.' 

4  To  be  sure,'  said  the  lamentable  Mrs.  Taylor,  *  all  the  elder  ones 
was  took  to  Church,  and  I'm  loth  the  little  ones  shouldn't ;  but  you 
see,  Sir,  we  are  poor  people,  and  it's  a  long  way,  and  they  waa  set 
down  in  the  gentleman's  register  book.' 

"  But  you  know  that  is  not  the  same,  Mrs.  Taylor.  Surely 
Lucy  could  have  told  you  that,  when  she  went  to  school*'  j 
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*  No,  Sir,  His  not  the  nine— I  knows  that;  but  this  is  abed 
place  to  live  in — ' 

'Always  the  old  song,  Minna  I  'exclaimed  her  husband.  "Thank 
yon  kindly.  Sir — you  hare  been  a  good  friend  to  us,  and  so  was 
for.  May,  when  I  was  up  to  the  hospital,  through  the  thick  of  his 
own  troubles.  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right  of  it,  Sir,  and  thank 
you.  The  children  shall  be  ready,  and  little  Jack  too,  and  m 
find  gossips,  and  let  'em  be  Christened  on  Sunday.1 

'I  believe  you  will  be  glad  of  it,'  said  Richard ;  and  he  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  elder  children  coming  to  school,  on  Sunday,  thus 
causing  another  whining  from  the  wife  about  distance  and  bad 
weather,  and  no  one  else  going  that  way.  He  said  the  little  Halls 
were  coming,  but  Mrs.  Taylor  began  saying  she  disliked  their  com- 
pany for  the  children — granny  let  them  get  about  so  much,  and 
they  said  bad  words.  The  father  again  interfered.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Wilmot,  who  acted  as  chaplain  at  the  hospital,  had  been  talking 
to  him,  for  he  declared  at  once  that  they  should  come;  and  Richard 
suggested  that  he  might  see  them  home  when  he  came  from  Church ; 
then,  turning  to  the  boy  and  girl,  told  them  they  would  meet  their 
sister  Lucy,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  not  like  that. 

On  the  whole,  the  beginning  was  not  inauspicious,  though  there 
might  be  a  doubt  whether  old  Mrs.  Hall  would  keep  all  her  pro- 
mises. Ethel  was  so  much  diverted  and  pleased  as  to  be  convinced 
she  would ;  Richard  was  a  little  doubtful  as  to  her  power  over  the 
wild  girls.  There  could  not  be  any  doubt  that  John  Taylor  was  in 
earnest,  and  had  been  worked  upon  just  at  the  right  moment ;  but 
there  was  danger  that  the  impression  would  not  last  '  And  his 
wife  is  such  a  horrible  whining  dawdle ! '  said  Ethel — *  there  will  be 
no  good  to  be  done  if  it  depends  on  her.' 

Richard  made  no  answer,  and  Ethel  presently  felt  remorseful  for 
her  harsh  speech  about  a  poor  ignorant  woman,  overwhelmed  with 
poverty,  children,  and  weak  health. 

( I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  what  you  said  last 
time  we  took  this  walk/  said  Kichard,  after  a  considerable  inter vaL 

*  0,  have  you  I '  cried  Ethel,  eagerly ;  and  the  black  peaty  pond 
she  was  looking  at,  seemed  to  sparkle  with  sunlight. 

'Do  you  really  mean  it?  '  sud  Richard,  deliberately. 

'  Yes,  to  be  sure ; '  she  said,  with  some  indignation. 

1  Because  I  think  I  see  a  way  to  make  a  beginning,  but  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  dirty  walks, 
and  you  must  really  learn  not  to  draggle  your  frock.' 

4  Well,  well ;  but  tell  me.' 

*  This  is  what  I  was  thinking.  I  don't  think  I  can  go  back  to  Oxford 
after  Christmas.     It  is  not  fit  to  leave  yon  while  papa  is  so  disabled.' 

1  O  no,  he  could  not  get  on  at  all.  I  heard  him  tell  Mr.  Wil- 
mot the  other  day  that  you  were  his  right  hand.' 

Ethel  was  glad  she  had  repeated  this,  for  there  was  a  deepening 
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colour  and  smiling  glow  of  pleasure  on  her  brother's  face,  sack  as 
aba  had  seldom  seen  on  his  delicate,  but  somewhat  impassive  features. 

'  He  is  very  kind ! '  he  said,  warmly.  '  No,  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
be  spared  till  he  is  better  able  to  use  his  arm,  and  I  don't  see  any 
chance  of  that  just  yet  Then  if  I  stay  at  home,  Friday  is  always 
at  my  own  disposal,  while  papa  is  at  the  hospital  meeting.9 

1  Yes,  yes,  and  we  could  go  to  Cocksmoor  and  set  up  a  school. 
How  delightful ! ' 

*  I  don't  think  you  would  find  it  quite  as  delightful  as  you  fan; 
cy,'  said  Richard;  *  the  children  will  be  very  wild  and  ignorant,  and 
you  don't  like  that  at  the  National  School.' 

( 0  but  they  are  in  such  need,  besides  there  will  be  no  Mrs.  Led- 
wich  over  me.  It  is  just  right, — I  shan't  mind  anything.  You 
are  a  capital  Ritchie,  for  having  thought  of  it ! ' 

*  I  don't  think — if  I  am  ever  to  be  what  I  wish,  that  is,  if  I  can 
get  through  at  Oxford — I  don't  think  it  can  be  wrong  to  begin  this, 
if  Mr.  Ramsden  does  not  object' 

'  O  Mr.  Ramsden  does  not  object  to  anything.1 

'  And  if  Mr.  Wilmot  will  come  and  set  us  off  You  know  we 
cannot  begin  without  that,  or  without  my  father's  fully  liking  it' 

'  Oh !  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  I ' 

'  This  one  thing,  Ethel,  I  must  stipulate.  Don't  you  go  and  tell  it  all 
out  at  once  to  him.    I  cannot  have  him  worried  about  our  concerns.' 

'  But  how — no  one  can  question  that  this  is  right  I  am  sure  ho 
won't  object' 

*  Stop,  Ethel,  don't  you  see,  it  can't  be  done  for  nothing?  If  we  un- 
dertake it,  we  roust  go  on  with  it,  and  when  I  am  away  it  will  mil  on  you 
and  Flora.  Well,  then,  it  ought  to  be  considered  whether  you  are  old 
enough  and  steady  enough ;  and  if  it  can  bo  managed  for  you  to  go  con- 
tinually all  this  wav,  in  this  wild  place.    There  will  be  expense  too.' 

Ethel  looked  wild  with  impatience,  but  could  not  gainsay  these 
scruples,  otherwise  than  by  declaring  they  ought  not  to  weigh  against 
the  good  of  Cocksmoor. 

*  It  will  worry  him  to  have  to  consider  all  this,'  said  Richard, 
4  and  it  must  not  be  pressed  upon  him.' 

*  No,'  said  Ethel,  sorowfully ;  '  but  you  don't  mean  to  give  it  up.' 
4  You  are  always  in  extremes,  Ethel.     All  I  want  is  to  find  a 

good  time  for  proposing  it' 

Sbe  fidgetted  and  gave  a  long  sigh. 

4 31ind,'  said  Richard,  stopping  short,  *  II 1  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  except  on  condition  you  are  patient,  and  hold  your  tongue  about  it' 

4 1  think  I  can,  if  I  may  talk  to  Margaret' 

'  O  yes,  to  Margaret  of  course.  We  could  not  settle  anything 
without  her  help.' 

1  And  I  know  what  she  will  say,'  said  Ethel  (  0  I  am  so  glad,' 
and  she  jumped  over  three  puddles  in  succession. 

*  And,  Ethel,  you  must  learn  to  keep  your  frock  out  of  the 
'111  do  anything,  if  you'll  help  me  at  Cocksmoot? 
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Whin  Ethel  came  home,  burning  with  the  tidings  of  the  newly- 
exeited  hopes  for  Gooksmoor,  they  were  at  once  stopped  by  Marga- 
ret eagerly  saying,  '  Is  Richard  come  in  ?  pray  call  him ;'  then  on 
his  entrance, '  0,  Richard,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  take  this  to  the 
Bank.  I  don't  like  to  send  it  by  any  one*  else — it  is  so  much;'  and 
she  took  from  under  her  pillows  a  velret  bag,  so  heavy,  that  it 
weighed  down  her  slender  white  hand. 

VWhat,  he  has  jghren  you  the  care  of  his  money  f1  said  EtheL 

1  Tea;  I  saw  him  turning  something  out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket 
into  the  drawer  of  the  looking-glass,  and  sighing  in  that  very  sad 
way.  He  said  his  fees  had  come  to  such  an  accumulation,  that  he 
must  see  about  sending  them  to  the  Bank ;  and  then  he  told  me  of 
the  delight  of  throwing  his  first  fee  into  dear  mamma's  lap,  when 
they  were  just  married,  and  his  old  uncle  had  given  up  to  him,  and 
how  he  had  brought  them  to  her  erer  since ;  he  said  she  had  spoiled 
him,  by  taking  all  trouble  off  his  hands.  He  looked  at  it,  as  if  it 
was  so  sorrowful  to  him  to  hare  to  dispose  of  it,  that  I  begged  him 
not  tojplague  himself  any  more,  but  let  me  see  about  it,  as  dear 
mamma  used  to  do;  so  he  said  I  was  spoiling  him  too,  but  he  brought 
me  the  drawer,  and  emptied  it  out  here :  when  he  was  gone,  I  packed 
it  up,  and  I  have  been  waiting  to  ask  Richard  to  take  it  all  to  the 
Bank,  out  of  his  sight.' 

'  You  counted  it  ? '  said  Richard. 

1  Tes — there's  fifty — I  kept  seventeen  toward  the  week's  expenses. 
Just  see  that  it  is  right,'  said  Margaret,  showing  her  neat  packets. ' 

'  Oh,  Ritchie,'  said  Ethel, '  what  can  expense  signify,  when  all 
that  has  been  kicking  about  loose  in  an  open  drawer  ?  What  would 
one  of  those  rolls  do  ?  ' 

*  I  think  I  had  better  take  them  out  of  your  way,'  Said  Richard, 
quietly.     '  Am  I  to  bring  back  the  book  to  you,  Margaret  ? ' 

1  Yes,  do,'  said  Margaret ;  *  pray  do  not  teazc  him  with  it*  And 
as  her  brother  left  the  room,  she  continued,  *  I  wish  he  was  better. 
I  think  he  is  more  oppressed  now  than  even  at  first.  The  pain  of 
his  arm,  going  on  so  long,  seems  to  me  to  have  pulled  him  down ; 
it  does  not  let  him  sleep,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  day,  he  gets  worn 
and  fagged,  by  seeing  so  many  people,  and  exerting  himself  to  talk 
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and  think ;  and  often,  when  there  is  something  that  most  be  asked. 
I  don't  know  how  to  begin,  for  it  seems  as  if  a  little  more  would 
be  too  much  for  him.' 

( Yes, Richard  is  right,' said  Ethel, mournfully;  'it  will  not  do  to 
press  him  about  our  concerns ;  hut  do  you  think  him  worse  to-day  ?' 

'  lie  did  not  sleep  last  night,  and  he  is  always  worse  when  he 
does  not  drive  out  into  the  country ;  the  fresh  air,  and  being  alone 
with  Richard,  are  a  rest  for  him.     To-day  is  especially  trying ;  he  . 
does  not  think  poor  old  Mr.  Southern  will  get  through  the  evening, 
and  he  is  so  sorry  for  the  daughter.' 

'Is he  there  now?' 

4  Yes;  he  thought  of  something  that  might  be  an  alleviation, and 
he  would  go,  though  he  was  tired.  I  am  afraid  the  poor  daughter* 
will  detain  him,  and  he  is  not  fit  to  go  through  such  things  now.' 

( No,  I  hope  he  will  soon  come ;  perhaps  Richard  will  meet  him. 
Bat,  0  Margaret,  what  do  you  think  Richard  and  I  have  been 
talking  of  ? '  and,  without  perception  of  fit  times  and  seasons,  Ethel 
would  have  told  her  story,  but  Margaret,  too  anxious  to  attehd^io  '* 
her,  said,  *  Hark  1  was  not  that  his  step  ? '  and  Dr.  May  came  in 
looking  mournful  and  fatigued.  4 

(  \\  ell,'  said  he, '  I  was  just  too  late.  He  died  as  I  got  there,  and 
I  could  not  leave  the  daughter  till  old  Mrs.  Bowers  came.' 

1  Poor  thing,*  said  Margaret.     '  He  was  a  good  old  man.' 

1  Yes,'  said  Dr.  May  sitting  wearily  down, 


and  speaking  in  a 
worn-out  voice.  *  One  can't  lightly  part  with  a  man  one  has  seen 
at  Church  every  Sunday  of  one's  life,  and  exchanged  so  many 
friendly  words  with  over  his  counter.  'Tis  a  strong  bond  of  neigh- 
bourliness in  a  small  place  like  this,  and,  as  one  grows  old,  changes 
come  heavier — "  the  clouds  return  again  after  the  rain."  Thank 
too,  my  dear,'  as  Ethel  fetched  his  slippers,  and  plaoed  a  stool  for  * 
his  feet,  feeling  somewhat  ashamed  of  thinking  it  an  achievement 
to  have,  unbidden,  performed  a  small  act  of  attention  which  would 
have  come  naturally  from  any  of  the  others. 

4  Papa,  you  will  give  me  the  treat  of  drinking  tea  with  me  ? '  said 
Margaret,  who  saw  the  quiet  of  her  room  would  suit  him  better 
than  the  bustle  of  the  children  down  stairs.  '  Thank  you,'  as  he 
gave  a  smile  of  assent  / 

That  Margaret  could  not  be  made  to  listen  this  evening  was  plain, 
and  all  that  Ethel  could  do,  was  to  search  for  some  books  on  schools. 
In  seeking  for  them,  she  displayed  such  confusion  m  the  chifFoniere, 
that  Flora  exclaimed, '  Oh,  Ethel,  how  could  you  leave  it  so  ? ' 

'  I  was  in  a  hurry,  looking  for  something  for  Norman.  I'll  set 
it  to  rights,'  said  Ethel,  gulping  down  her  dislike  to  being  reproved 
by  Flora,  with  the  thought  that  mamma  would  have  said  the  same. 

4  My  dear  ! '  cried  Flora  presently,  jumping  dp, 4  what  are  you 
doing  ?  piling  up  those  heavy  books  ou  the  top  of  the  little  ones ; 
how  do  you  think  they  will  ever  stand  ?  let  me  do  it' 
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*  No,  no,  Flora; '  and  Richard,  in  a  low  moo,  gare  Ethel i 
adrice,  which  she  received,  seated  on  the  floor,  in  a  mood  between 
temper  and  despair. 

'  He  is  going  to  teach  her  to  do  it  on  the  principles  of  gravita- 
tion,' said  Flora. 

Bichard  did  not  do  it  himself  hat!  by  hie  means,  Ethel,  with- 
out being  in  the  least  irritated,  gare  the  chiffoniere  a  thorough  dust- 
ing and  setting-to-rigfats,  sorting  magazines,  burning  old  catalogues, 
ana  finding  her  long-lost '  Undine,'  at  which  she  was  bo  delighted, 
that  she  would  hare  forgotten  all,  in  proceeding  to  read  it,  curled 
up  on  the  floor  amongst  the  heaps  of  pamphlets,  if  another  gentle 
hint  from  Bichard  had  not  made  her  finish  her  task  so  well,  aa  to 
make  Flora  declare  it  was  a  pleasure  to  lock  in,  and  Harry  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  all  neat  and  ship-shape. 

There  was  no  speaking  to  Margaret  the  next  morning— it  was 
French  day— and  Ethel  had  made  strong  resolutions  to  behare 
better ;  and  whether  there  were  fewer  idioms,  or  that  she  was  try- 
ing to  understand,  instead  of  carping  at  the  master's  explanations, 
they  came  to  no  battle ;  Flora  led  the  conversation,  and  she  sus- 
tained her  part  with  credit  and  gained  an  excellent  mark. 

Flora  said  afterwards  to  Margaret, '  I  managed  nicely  for  her.  I 
would  not  let  M.  Ballemprg  blunder  upon  any  of  the  subjects  Ethel 
feels  too  deeply  to  talk  of  ingood  French,  and  really  Ethel  has  a 
great  talent  for  languages.     How  fast  she  gets  on  with  Italian ! ' 

'  That  she  does,'  said  Margaret  ( Suppose  you  send  her  up, 
Flora — you  must  want  to  go  and  draw  or  practise,  and  she  may  do 
her  arithmetic  here,  or  read  to  me.' 

It  was  the  second  time  Margaret  had  made  this  proposal,  and  it 
did  not  please  Flora,  who  had  learned  to  think  herself  necessary 
to  her  sister,  and  liked  to  be  the  one  to  do  everything  for  her.  She 
was  within  six  weeks  of  seventeen,  and  surely  she  need  not  be 
sent  down  again  to  the  school-room,  when  she  had  been  so  good 
a  manager  of  the  whole  family.  She  was  fond  of  study  and  of 
accomplishments,  but  she  thought  she  might  be  emancipated  from 
Miss  Winter ;  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  her  that  a  sister,  only 
eighteen  months  older,  and  almost  dependent  on  her,  should  have 
authority  to  dispose  of  her  time. 

'  I  practise  in  the  evening,'  she  said, (  and  I  could  draw  here  if 
I  wished,  but  I  have  some  music  to  copy.' 

Margaret  was  concerned  at  the  dissatisfaction,  though  not  under- 
standing the  whole  of  it ;  '  Yon  know,  dear  Flora,'  she  said, '  I 
need  not  take  up  all  jour  time  now.' 

'  Don't  regret  that/  said  Flora,  *  I  like  nothing  so  well  as  wait- 
ing on  you,  and  I  can  attend  to  my  own  affairs  very  well  here.' 

*  I'll  tell  you  why  I  proposed  it,1  said  Margaret  ( I  think  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  Ethel  to  escape  from  Miss  Winter's  beloved 
Friday  questions.' 
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* Great  nonsense  they  are,9  said  Flora.  '  Why  don't  you  tell 
Mist  Winter  they  are  of  no  use  ? ' 

1  Mamma  never  interfered  with  them,1  said  Margaret.  '  She 
only  kept  Ethel  in  her  own  hands,  and  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  change  sometimes  and  sit  in  the  school-room,  we  could  spare 
Ethel,  without  hurting  Miss  Winter  s  feelings.' 

4 1*11  call  Ethel,  if  you  like,  but  I  shall  go  and  practise  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  old  school-room  piano  is  fit  for  nothing  but 
Mary  to  hammer  upon.1 

Flora  went  away,  evidently  annoyed,  and  Margaret's  conjectures 
on  the  cause  of  it,  were  cut  short,  by  Ethel  running  in  with  a  slate 
in  one  hand,  and  two  books  in  the  other,  the  rest  having  all  tumbled 
down  on  the  stairs. 

4  0,  Margaret,  I  am  so  glad  to  come  to  you.  Miss  Winter  has 
set  Mary  to  read  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  and  it  would  have  driven 
Me  distracted  to  have  staid  there.  I  have  got  a  most  beautiful  sum 
in  Compound  Proportion,  about  a  lion,  a  wolf,  and  a  bear  eating  up 
a  carcase,  and  as  soon  as  they  haye  done  it,  you  shall  hear  me  say 
my  ancient  geography,  and  then  we  will  do  a  nice  bit  of  Tasso: 
and  if  we  have  any  time  after  that,  I  have  cot  such  a  thing  to  tell 
you— only  I  must  not  tell  you  now,  or  I  shall  go  on  talking  and 
not  finish  my  1088004.' 

It  was  not  till  all  were  done,  that  Ethel  felt  free  to  exclaim, 
4  Now  for  what  I  have  been  longing  to  tell  you — Richard  is  going 
to—'  But  the  fates  were  unpropitious.  Aubrey  trotted  in  expect- 
ing to  be  amused ;  next  came  Norman,  and  Ethel  gave  up  in  de- 
spair; and,  after  having  affronted  Flora  in  the  morning,  Margaret 
was  afraid  of  renewing  the  offence,  by  attempting  to  secure  Ethel  as 
her  companion  for  the  afternoon ;  so  not  till  after  the  walk,  could 
Margaret  contrive  to  claim  the  promised  communication,  telling 
Ethel  to  come  and  settle  herself  cosily  by  her. 

4 1  should  have  been  very  glad  of  you  last  evening,'  said  she, 
4  for  papa  went  to  sleep,  and  my  book  was  out  of  reach.' 

4  O,  I  am  sorry ;  how  I  pity  you,  poor  Margaret ! ' 

4 1  suppose  I  have  grown  lazy,1  said  Margaret, '  for  I  don't  mind 
those  things  now.  I  am  never  sorry  for  a  quiet  time  to  recollect 
and  consider.' 

1  It  must  be  like  the  waiting  in  the  dark  between  the  slides  of  a 
magic  lantern,'  said  Ethel ;  4 1  never  like  to  be  quiet  I  get  so 
unhappy.1 

4 1  am  glad  of  resting  and  recollecting,'  said  Margaret  '  It  has 
all  been  so  like  a  dream,  that  merry  morning,  and  then,  slowly 
waking  to  find  myself  here  in  dear  mamma  s  place,  and  papa  watch- 
ing over  me.  Sometimes  I  think  I  hare  not  half  understood  what 
it  really  is,  and  that  I  don't  realise,  that  if  I  was  up  and  about,  I 
should  find  the  house  without  her.' 

4Ye§;  that  is  the  aching  parti. 'said  EtheL    '  I  am  happy,  sitting 
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on  her  bed  here  with  too.  Too  are  a  little  of  her,  besides  being 
my  own  dear  Peg-top  I  Too  are  very  lucky  to  miss  the  meal-times 
and  the  ereiongs.' 

1  That  is  the  resson  I  don't  feel  it  wrong  to  like  to  hare  papa 
sitting  with  me  all  tho  erening,'  said  Margaret!  'though  it  may  make 
it  worse  for  too  to  hare  him  away.  I  don't  think  it  selfish  in  me  to 
keep  him.  He  wants  quiet  so  much,  or  to  talk  a  little  when  it  suits 
him ;  we  are  too  many  now,  when  he  is  tired.' 

1 0,  it  is  best,'  said  EtheL  'Nothing  that  you  do  is  selfish— 
don't  talk  of  it,  dear  Margaret  It  will  oe  something  like  old  times 
whenyou  come  down  again.' 

*I*ut  all  this  time  you  are  not  telling  me  what  I  want  so  much 
to  hear,'  said  Margaret, '  about  Gooksmoor.  I  am  so  glad  Richard 
has  taken  it  up.' 

'  That  he  has.  We  are  to  go  erery  Friday,  and  hire  a  room, 
and  teach  the  children.  Once  a  week  will  do  a  mat  deal,  if  we 
can  but  make  them  wish  to  learn.  It  is  a*  much  better  plan  than 
mine ;  for  if  they  care  about  it,  they  can  come  to  school  here  on 
Sunday.' 

'It  is  excellent,'  said  Margaret, €  and  if  he  is  at  home  till  Easter, 
it  will  give  it  a  start,  and  put  you  in  the  way  of  it,  and  get  you 
through  the  short  days  and  dark  evenings,  when  you  coula  not  so 
well  walk  home  without  him.' 

'  Yes,  and  then  we  can  all  teach ;  Flora,  and  Mary,  and  you, 
when  you  are  well  again.  Richard  says  it  will  be  disagreeable,  but 
I  don't  think  so — they  are  such  unsophisticated  people.  That 
Granny  Hall  is  such  a  funny  old  woman ;  and  the  whole  place  wants 
nothing  but  a  little  care,  to  do  very  well' 

1  You  must  prepare  for  disappointments,  dear  EtheL' 

'  I  know ;  I  know  nothing  is  done  without  drawbacks ;  but  I  am 
so  glad  to  make  some  beginning.' 

'  So  am  L*  Do  you  know  mamma  and  I  were  one  day  talking 
over  those  kind  of  things,  and  she  said  she  had  always  regretted 
that  she  had  so  many  duties  at  home,  that  she  could  not  attend  as 
much  to  the  poor  as  she  would  like ;  but  she  hoped  now  we  girls 
were  growing  up,  we  should  be  able  to  do  more.' 

'  Did  she  ?  '  was  all  Ethel  s:::  I,  but  she  was  deeply  gratified. 

I  I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you.  I  knew  you  would  like  to  hear 
it.     It  seems  to  set  us  to  work  so  happily.' 

'  I  only  wish  we  could  begin/  said  Ethel,  '  but  Richard  is  so 
slow!  Of  course  we  can't  act  without  papa's  consent  and  Mr. 
Wilmot's  help,  and  he  says  papa  must  not  be  worried  about  it,  and 
he  must  watch  for  his  own  time  to  speak  about  it.1 

'  Yes,'  said  Margaret. 

I I  know — I  would  not  have  it  otherwise ;  but  what  is  tiresome 
is  this.  Richard  is  very  good,  but  he  is  so  dreadfully  hard  to  stir 
up,  and  what  s  worse,  so  very  much  afraid  of  papa,  that  while  he  is 
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thinking  about  opportunities,  they  will  all  go  by,  and  then  it  will 
be  Easter,  and  nothing  done  ! ' 

4  He  is  not  so  much  afraid  of  papa  as  he  was,1  said  Margaret 
1  He  has  felt  himself  useful  and  a  comfort,  and  papa  is  gentler;  and 
that  has  cheered  him  out  of  the  desponding  way  that  kept  him  back 
from  proposing  anything.' 

'  Perhaps,' said  Ethel;  'but  I  wish  it  was  you.  Can't  you? 
you  always  know  how  to  manage.' 

*  No ;  it  is  Richard's  affair,  and  he  must  do  as  he  thinks  fit 
Don't  sigh,  dear  Ethel — perhaps  he  may  soon  speak,  and,  if  not, 
you  can  be  preparing  in  a  quiet  way  all  the  time.  Don't  you  re- 
member how  dear  mamma  used  to  tell  us  that  things,  hastily  begun! 
nerer  turn  out  well  ? ' 

'  But  this  is  not  hasty.  I've  been  thinking  about  it  these  six 
weeks,'  said  Ethel  '  If  one  docs  nothing  but  think,  it  is  all  no 
better  than  a  vision.    I  want  to  be  doing/ 

'  Well,  you  can  be  doing — laying  a  sound  foundation,'  said 
Margaret.  '  The  more  you  consider,  and  the  wiser  you  make  your- 
self the  better  it  will  be  when  you  do  set  to  work.' 

'  You  mean  by  curing  myself  of  my  slovenly  ways,  and  impatient 
temper?' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  was  exactly  thinking  of  that,'  said  Margaret, 
1  but  that  ought  to  be  the  way.  If  wc  are  not  just  the  thing  in  our 
niche  at  home,  I  don't  think  wc  can  do  much  real  food  elsewhere.' 

'  It  would  be  hollow,  show-goodness,'  said  Ethel.  *  Yes,  that  is 
true ;  and  it  comes  across  me  now,  and  then  what  a  horrid  wretch  I 
am,  to  be  wanting  to  undertake  so  much,  when  I  leave  so  much  un-  ' 
done.  But,  do  you  know,  Margaret,  there's  no  one  such  a  help  in 
those  ways  as  Richard.  Though  he  is  so  precise,  he  is  never  tire* 
some.  He  makes  me  see  things,  and  do  them  neatly,  without 
plaguing  me,  and  putting  me  in  a  rage.  I'm  not  ready  to  bite  off 
my  own  fingers,  or  kick  all  the  rattle-traps  over  and  leave  them,  as 
I  am,  when  Miss  Winter  scold*  me,  or  nurse,  or  even  Flora  some-  -:- 
timee ;  but  it  is  as  if  I  was  gratifying  him,  and  his  funny  little  old 
bachelor  tidyisms  divert  me ;  besides,  he  teaches  me  the  theory,  and 
never  lays  hold  of  my  poor  fingers,  and,  when  they  won't  bend  the 
wrong  way,  calls  them  frogs.' 

*  He  is  a  capital  master  for  you,'  said  Margaret,  much  amused 
and  pleased,  for  Richard  was  her  especial  darling,  and  sho  triumphed 
in  any  eulogy  from  those  who  ordinarily  were  too  apt  to  regard  his 
dullnes  with  superior  compassion. 

*  If  he  would  only  read  our  books,  and  enter  into  poetry  and 
delight  in  it ;  but  it  is  all  nonbensc  to  him,'  said  Ethel.  '  I  can't 
think  how  people  can  bo  so  different;  but  oh!  here  he  cornea. 
Ritchie,  you  should  not  come  upon  us  before  we  are  aware,' 

4  What  f    I  should  have  heard  no  good  of  myself  f ' 
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1  Great  good,'  add  Margaret— -1  she  was  telling  ma  yon  would 
make  a  neat-handed  woman  of  her  in  time.1 

a  '  I  don't  see  why  she  should  not  be  as  neat  as  other  people,*  said 
Bichard,  gravely.    <  Has  she  been  telling  yon  of  our  plan  ? ' 

And  it  was  again  happily  discussed ;  Ethel,  satisfied  by  finding 
him  fully  set  upon  the  design,  and  Margaret  giving  cordial  sym- 
pathy and  counsel.  When  Ethel  was  called  away,  Margaret  said, 
'I  am  so  glad  you  have  taken  it  up,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Cocks* 
moor,  but  of  LtheL  It  is  good  for  her  not  to  spend  her  high  soul 
in  dreams.1 

*  I  am  afraid  she  does  not  know  whist  she  undertakes/  said 
Bichard. 

'  She  does  not ;  but  you  will  keep  her  from  being  turned  back. 
^It  is  just  the  thing  to  prevent  her  energies  from  running  to  waste; 
and  her  being  so  much  with  you,  and  working  under  you,  is  exactly 
what  one  would  have  chosen.' 

1  By  contraries ! '  said  Bichard,  smiling.     'That  b  what  I  was 
jid  of.    I  don't  half  understand  or  follow  her,  and  when  I  think 

it  very  fine,  and  I  dent 


a  thing  nonsense,  I  see  you  all 
know  what  to  make  of  it — ' 

'  You  are  making  yourself  .out  more  dull  than  you  are,1  said 
Margaret,  affectionately. 

4 1  know  I  am  stupid,  and  deem  tame  and  cold,'  said  Bichard, 
/  and  you  are  the  only  one  that  does  not  care  about  it     That  is  * 
what  makes  me  wish  Norman  was  the  eldest.    If  I  were  as  clever 
as  he,  I  could  do  so  much  with  Ethel,  and  be  so  much  more  to  papa.' 

4  No,  you  would  not.  You  would  have  other  things  in  your 
head.  You  would  not  be  the  dear,  dear  old  Ritchie  that  you  are. 
You  would  not  be  a  calm,  cautious,  steady  balance  to  the  quicksilver 
heads  some  of  us  have  got.  No,  no,  Norman's  a  very  fine  fellow,  a 
▼ery  dear  fellow,  but  he  would  not  do  half  so  well  for  our  eldest-* 
he  is  too  easily  up,  and  down  again.' 

4  And  I  am  getting  into  my  old  way  of  repining,'  said  Bichard. 
4  I  don't  mind  so  much,  since  my  father  has  at  least  one  son  to  be 
proud  of,  and  I  can  be  of  some  use  to  him  now.' 

4  Of  the  greatest,  and  to  all  of  us.  I  am  so  glad  you  can  stay 
after  Christmas,  and  papa  was  ^leased  at  your  ottering,  and  said  he 
could  not  spare  you  at  all,  though  he  would  have  tried,  if  it  had 
been  any  real  advantage  to  you.1 

'  Well,  I  hope  he  will  approve.  I  must  speak  to  him  as  soon  as 
I  can  find  him  with  his  mind  tolerably  disengaged.' 

The  scene  that  ensued  that  evening  in  the  Magic  Lantern  before 
Margaret's  bed,  did  not  promise  much  lor  the  freedom  of  her  father's 
mind.  Harry  entered  with  a  resolute  manner.  *  Margaret,  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  you,1  said  he,  spreading  himself  out,  with  an  elbow  on 
each  arm  of  the  chair.     c  I  want  you  to  speak  to  papa  about  my 
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going  to  tea:  It  is  high  time  to  see  about  it— I  shall  be  thirteen  on 
the  fourth  of  May.' 

1  And  you  mean  it  seriously,  Harry  ? ' 

'Yes,  of  course  I  do,  really  and  truly;  and  if  it  is  to  come  to 
pass,  it  is  time  to  take  measures.     Don't  you  see,  Margaret  ? ' 

1  It  is  time,  as  you  say,'  aiuwered  Margaret,  refiectingly,  and 
sadly  surveying  the  bright  boy,  rosy  cheeked,  round  faced,  and 
bine  eyed,  with  the  childish  glackoraeness  of  countenance,  that  made 
it  strange  that  his  lot  in  life  should  be  already  in  the  balance. 

*  I  know  what  you  will  all  tell  me,  that  it  is  a  hard  life,  but  I 
must  get  my  own  living  some  way  or  other,  and  I  should  like  that 
way  the  best,'  said  he,  earnestly. 

'  Should  you  like  to  be  always  far  from  home  f ' 

'  I  should  come  home  sometimes,  and  bring  such  presents  to 
Mary,  and  baby,  and  all  of  you ;  and  I  dont  know  what  else  to  be, 
Margaret  I  should  hate  to  be  a  Doctor — I  can't  abide  sick  people : 
and  I  couldn't  write  sermons,  so  I  can't  be  a  Clergyman;  ami  I 
won't  be  a  lawyer,  I  tow,  for  Harry  Anderson  is  to  be  a  lawyer— so 
there's  nothing  left  but  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  I  mean  to  be  a 
sailor!' 

"  Well,  Harry,  you  may  do  your  duty,  and  try  to  do  right,  if  you  y/ 
are  a  sailor,  and  that  is  the  point' 

'  Aye,  I  was  sure  you  would  not  set  your  face  against  it,  now 
you  know  Alan  Ernescliffe.' 

4  If  you  were  to  be  like  him — '  Margaret  found  herself  blushing, 
and  broke  off 

'  Then  you  will  ask  papa  about  it  ? ' 

'  You  had  better  do  so  yourself.  Boys  had  better  settle  such 
serious  affairs  with  their  fathers,  without  setting  their  sisters  to  in- 
terfere. What's  the  matter,  Harry — you  are  not  afraid  to  speak  to 
papa?' 

*  Only  for  one  thing,'  said  Harry.  *  Margaret,  I  went  out  to 
■hoot  pee*wits  last  Saturday  with  two  fellows,  and  I  can't  apeak  to 
papa  while  that's  on  my  mind.' 

4  Then  you  had  better  tell  him  at  once.' 

4 1  knew  you  would  say  so ;  but  it  would  be  like  a  girl,  and  it 
would  be  telling  of  the  two  fellows.' 

4  Not  at  all ;  papa  would  not  care  about  them.' 

1  You  see,'  said  Harry,  twisting  a  little,  ( I  knew  I  ought  not ; 
but  they  said  I  was  afraid  of  a  gun,  and  that  I  had  no  money. 
Now  I  see  that  was  chaff,  but  I  didn't  then,  and  Norman  wasn't 
there.' 

4 1  am  so  glad  you  have  told  me  all  this,  Harry  dear,  for  I  knew 
you  had  been  Toss  at  borne  of  late,  and  I  was  almost  afraid  you  were 
not  going  on  quite  well.' 

1  That's  what  it  is,'  said  Harry.  4 1  can't  stand  things  at  all, 
and  I  can't  go  moping  about  as  Norman  does.    I  can't  life  without      A 
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fan,  and  now  Norman  isn't  there,  half  the  tuneftturratoffwnething 
I  am  sorry  for  afterwards.9 

'But,  Harry,  if  you  let  yourself  be  drawn  into  mischief  here  to 
want  of  Norman,  what  would  yon  do  at  sea?  ' 

'  I  should  be  an  officer  I f 

*  I  am  afraid,'  said  Margaret,  smflimj,  *  that  would  not  make  mnch 
difference  inside,  though  it  might  outside.  Yon  must  £et  the  self- 
control,  and  leave  off  being  afraid  to  be  said  to  be  afraid.' 

Harry  fidgetted.  *  I  should  start  fresh,  and  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Andersons,' he  said.  *  That  Anderson  junior,  is  a  horrid  fellow- 
he  spites  Norman,  and  he  bullied  me,  till  I  was  big  enough  to  show 
him  that  it  would  not  do— and  though  I  am  so  much  younger,  he  is 
afraid  of  me.  He  makes  up  to  me,  and  tries  to  get  me  into  all  the 
"  ~  that  is  going.' 


'And  you  know  that,  and  let  him  lead  you?    Oh,  Harry  I ' 

any,  mdiguantly,  *  but  I  w 


1 1  don't  let  him  lead  me,'  said  Harry,  mdignantly, ( but  I  won't 
hare  them  say  I  can't  do  things.' 

Margaret  laughed,  and  Harry  presentlyperoexved  what  she  meant! 
but  instead  of  answering,  he  began  to  boast, €  There  nerer  was  a 
May  in  disgrace  yet,  ana  there  nerer  shall  be.' 

'  That  is  a  thug  to  be  very  thankful  for,'  said  Margaret,  'but  you 
know  there  may  be  much  harm  without  public  disgrace.  I  nerer 
heard  of  one  of  the  Anderson's  being  in  disgrace  yet/ 

'  No— shabby  fellows,  that  just  manage  to  keep  fair  with  old 
Hozton,  and  make  a  show,'  said  Harry.  *  They  look  at  translations, 
and  copy  old  stock  verses.  O,  it  was  such  fun  the  other  day. 
What  ao  you  think  ?  Norman  must  have  been  dreaming,  for  he  had 
taken  to  school,  by  mistake,  Richard's  old  Gradus  that  Ethel  uses, 
and  there  were  ever  so  many  rough  copies  of  hers  sticking  in  it' 

'  Poor  Ethel !  What  consternation  she  would  be  in  1  I  hope  no 
one  found  it  out' 

'  Why,  Anderson  junior,  was  gaping  about  in  despair  for  sense 
for  his  verses — he  comes  on  that,  and  slyly  copies  a  whole  set  of  her 
old  ones,  done  when  she — Norman  I  mean — was  in  the  fifth  form. 
His  Bubject  was  a  river,  and  hers  Babylon ;  but,  altering  a  line  or 
two,  it  did  just  as  well  He  never  guessed  I  saw  him,  and  thought 
he  had  done  it  famously.  He  showed  them  up,  and  would  have  got 
some  noted  good  mark,  but  that,  by  great  good  luck,  Ethel  had  made 
two  of  her  pentameters  too  short,  which  he  hadn't  the  wit  to  find 
out,  thinking  all  Norman  did  must  be  right.  So  he  has  shown  up 
a  girl's  verses — isn't  that  rare  ? '  cried  Harry,  dancing  on  his  chair 
with  triumph. 

1 1  hope  no  one  knows  they  were  hers  ? ' 

c  Bless  you,  no ! '  said  Harry,  who  regarded  Ethel's  attainments 
as  something  contraband.  '  D'ye  think  I  could  tell  ?  No,  that's  the 
only  pity,  that  he  can't  hear  it ;  but,  after  all,  I  don't  care  for  any- 
thing he  does,  now  I  know  ho  has  shown  up  a  girl's  verses.' 
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c  Are  these  verses  of  poor  Ethel's  safe  at  home?1 

'  Yes,  I  took  care  of  that  Mind  you  don't  tell  anyone,  Margaret ; 
I  never  told  even  Norman.' 

'  But  all  your  school-fellows  arn't  like  these  f  Ton  hare  Hector 
Ernesclifle.' 

'  He's  a  nice  fellow  enough,  hut  he  is  little,  and  down  in  the  school. 
Twould  be  making  a  fourth  form  of  myself  to  be  after  him.  The 
fact  is,  Margaret,  they  are  a  low,  ungentlemanly  lot  just  now,  about 
sixth  and  upper  fifth  form,'  said  Harry,  lowering  his  voice  into  an 
anxious  confidential  tone ;  *  and  since  Norman  has  been  less  amongst 
them,  they've  got  worse ;  and  you  sec,  now  home  is  different,  and  ne 
isn't  like  what  he  was,  I'm  thrown  on  them,  and  I  want  to  get  out 
of  it  I  didn't  know  that  was  it  before,  but  Richard  showed  me 
what  set  me  on  thinking  of  it,  and  I  see  she  knew  all  about  it' 

1  That  she  did  1    There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say,  Harry, 
but  you  know  she  thought  nothing  would  be  of  real  use  but  changing  > 
within.     If  you  don't  get  a  root  of  strength  in  yourself  your  ship 
will  be  no  better  to  you  than  school — there  will  be  idle  midshipmen 
as  well  as  idle  school  boys.' 

'Yes  I  know,' said  Harry;  'but  do  you  think  papa  will  consent  f 
She  would  not  have  minded.'  , 

' I  can't  tell.  I  should  think  he  would ;  but  if  any  scheme  is  to 
come  to  good,  it  must  begin  by  your  telling  him  of  the  going  out 
shooting.' 

Harry  sighed.  '  I'd  have  done  it  long  ago  if  she  was  here,'  he 
said.  '  I  never  did  anything  so  bad  before  without  telling,  and  I  don't 
like  it  at  all.  It  seems  to  come  between  him  and .  me  when  I  wish 
him  good  night' 

'Then,  Harry,  pray  do  tell  him.  You'll  have  no  comfort  if  yon 
don't' 

'  I  know  I  shan't ;  but  then  hell  be  so  angry !  And,  do  von 
know,  Margaret,  'twas  worse  than  1  told  you,  for  a  covey  of  partridges 
got  up,  and  unluckily  I  had  got  the  gun,  and  I  fired  and  killed  one. 
and  that  was  regular  poaching,  you  know !  And  when  we  heard 
some  one  coming,  how  we  did  cut !  Ax — the  other  fellow,  I  mean, 
got  it,  and  cooked  it  in  his  bed-room,  and  ate  it  for  supper ;  and  he 
laughs  about  it,  but  I  have  felt  so  horrid  all  the  week  1  Suppose  a 
keeper  had  got  a  summons  1 ' 

'  I  can  only  eay  again,  the  only  peace  will  be  in  telling  him.' 

'  Yes ;  but  he  will  be  so  angry.  When  that  lot  of  fellows  a  year 
or  two  ago,  did  soniethiug  like  it,  and  shot  some  of  the  Abbotstoka 
rabbits,  don't  you  remember  how  much  he  said  about  its  being  dis- 
graceful, and  ordering  us  never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
gunnery  ?  And  he  will  thitik  it  mi  very  bad  to  have  gone  out  on  a 
lark  just  now  1     O,  I  wish  I  hadn't  done  it' 

'  So  do  I,  indeed,  Harry !  but  I  am  sure,  even  if  he  should  bo 
angry  at  first,  he  will  be  pleased  with  your  confessing.' 
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Harry  looked  Terr  reluctant  and  disconsolate,  and  his  sister  did 
not  wonder — for  Dr.  May's  way  of  hearing  of  a  fault  was  never  to  be 
calculated  on.  ( Come,  Harry,1  said  she,  *  if  he  is  ever  so  angry, 
though  I  don't  think  he  will  be,  do  you  think  that  will  be  half  as 
bad  as  this  load  at  your  heart?  Besides,  if  you  are  not  bold  enough 
to  speak  to  him,  do  you  think  yon  can  ever  be  brave  enough  for  a 
sailor  ?> 

'  I  will,'  said  Harry,  and  the  words  were  hardly  spoken,  before 
his  father's  hand  was  on  the  door.  He  was  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
moment  of  trial  coming  so  speedily,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  retreat 
by  the  other  door;  he  was  stayed  by  the  reflection  that  Margaret 
would  think  him  a  coward,  unfit  for  a  sailor,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  endure  whatever  might  betide. 

'Harry  here?    This  is  company  I  did  not  expect9 

1  Harry  has  something  to  say  to  you,  papa.1 

'Eh!  nwboy,whatuitrvsaidhe,kmdly. 

'Papa,  I  have  killed  a  partridge.  Two  fellows  got  me  to  hire  a 
gun,  and  go  out  shooting  with  them  last  Saturday,1  said  Harry, 
speaking  firmly  and  boldly  now  he  had  once  begun.  '  We  meant 
only  to  go  after  pee-wits,  but  a  partridge  got  up,  and  I  killed  it1 

Then  came  a  pause.  Harry  stopped,  and  Dr.  May  waited,  half 
expecting  tQ  hear  that  the  boy  was  only  brought  to  confession,  by 
finding  himself  in  a  scrape.  Margaret  spoke.  '  And  he  could  not 
be  happy  till  he  had  told  you.' 

'Is  it  so?  Is  that  the  whole?'  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at  his 
son  with  a  keen  glance,  between  affection  and  inquiry,  as  if  only 
waiting  to  be  sure  the  confession  was  free,  before  he  gave  his  free 
forgiveness. 

'  Yes,  papa,'  said  Harry,  his  voice  and  lip  losing  their  firmness, 
as  the  sweetness  of  expression  gained  the  day  on  his  father's  face. 
'  Only  that  I  know— 'twas  very  wrong — especially  now — and  I  am 
very  sorry — and  I  beg  your  pardon.' 

The  latter  words  came  between  sighs,  fast  becoming  sobs,  in  spite 
of  Harry's  attempts  to  control  them,  as  his  father  held  out  his  arm, 
and  drew  him  close  to  him.  *  That's  mamma's  own  brave  boy,'  he 
said  in  his  ear — in  a  voice  which  strong  feeling  had  reduced  to  such 
a  whisper,  that  even  Margaret  could  not  hear — she  only  saw  how 
Harry,  sobbing  aloud,  clung  tighter  and  tighter  to  him,  till  he 
said,  ( Take  care  of  my  arm  ! '  and  Harry  sprung  back  at  least  a 
yard,  with  such  a  look  of  dismay,  that  the  Doctor  laughed.  ( No 
harm  done ! '  said  he.  '  I  was  only  a  little  in  dread  of  such  a  young 
lion  !  Come  back,  Harry,1  and  he  took  his  hand.  '  It  was  a  bad 
piece  of  work,  and  it  will  never  do  for  you  to  let  yourself  be  drawn 
into  erery  bit  of  mischief  that  is  on  foot;  I  believe  I  ought  to  give 
you  a  good  lecture  on  it.  but  I  can't  do  it,  after  such  a  straight- 
forward confession*.  You  must  have  gone  through  enough  in  the 
last  week,  not  to-be  likely  to  do  it  again.' 
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* 

I  Yes,  pap*— thank  yon.' 

I I  suppose  I  must  not  ask  you  any  questions  about  it,  for  fear  of 
betraying  the  fellows,'  said  Dr.  May,  half  smiling. 

'  Thank  you,  papa,'  said  Harry,  infinitely  relieved  and  grateful, 
and  quite  content  for  some  space  to  lean  in  silence  against  the  chair, 
with  that  encircling  arm  round  him,  while  some  talk  passed  between 
his  father  and  Margaret 

What  a  world  of  thought  passed  through  the  boy's  young  soul  in 
that  space !  First,  there  was  a  thrill  of  intense,  burning  love  to  his 
father,  scarcely  less  fondness  to  his  sweet  motherly  sister ;  a  clinging 
feeling  to  every  chair  and  table  of  that  room,  which  seemed  still  full 
of  his  mothers  presence ;  a  numbering  over  of  all  the  others  with 
ardent  attachment,  and  a  flinging  from  him  with  horror  the  notion  of 
taking  to  be  far  away  from  that  dearest  father,  that  loving  home,  thai 
arm  that  was  round  him.  Anything  rather  than  be  without  them  in  the 
dreary  world  1  But  then  came  the  remembrance  of  cherished  visional 
the  shame  of  relinquishing  a  settled  purpose,  the  thought  of  weary 
morrows,  with  the  tempters  among  his  playmates,  and  his  home  blank 
and  melancholy ;  and  the  roaming  spirit  of  enterprise  stirred  again, 
and  reproached  him  with  being  a  baby,  for  fancying  he  could  stay  at 
home  for  ever.  He  would  come  back  again  with  such  honours  as 
Alan  ErncsclifFc  had  brought,  and  oh  !  if  his  father  so  prised  them 
in  a  stranger,  what  would  it  be  in  his  own  son  ?  Come  home  to  such 
a  greeting  as  would  make  up  for  the  parting !  Harry's  heart  throbbed 
again  for  tho  boundless  sea,  the  tall  ship,  and  the  wondrous  foreign 
climes,  where  he  had  so  often  lived  in  fancy.  Should  he,  could  he 
speak;  was  this  the  moment?  and  he  stood  gating  at  the  fire, 
oppressed  with  the  weighty  reality  of  deciding  his  destiny.  At  last 
Dr.  May  looked  in  his  face/ Well,  what  now,  boy?  You  have  your 
head  full  of  something — what's  coming  next?' 

Out  it  came, '  Papa,  will  you  let  me  be  a  sailor  ? f 

1  Oh  ! '  said  Dr.  May, '  that  is  come  on  again,  is  it  ?  I  thought 
that  you  had  forgotten  all  that' 

'  No,  Papa,'  said  Harry,  with  the  manly  coolness  that  the  sense 
of  his  determination  gave  him — ( it  was  not  a  mere  fancy,  and  I 
have  never  had  it  out  of  my  head.  I  mean  it  quite  in  earnest— I 
had  rather  be  a  sailor.  I  don't  wish  to  get  away  from  Latin  and 
Greek,  I  don't  mind  them ;  but  I  think  I  could  be  a  better  sailor 
than  anything.  I  know  it  is  not  all  play,  but  I  am  willing  to 
rough  it ;  and  I  am  getting  so  old,  it  is  time  to  see  about  it,  so  will 
you  consent  to  it,  papa  ? ' 

*  Well !  there's  some  sense  in  your  way  of  putting  it,'  said  Dr. 
May.  *  You  have  it  strong  in  your  head  then,  and  you  know  'tis 
not  all  fair  weather  work  1 ' 

4  That  I  do ;  Alan  told  me  histories,  and  I've  read  all  about  it: 
but  one  must  rough  it  anywhere,  and  if  I  am  ever  so  far  away.  111 
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try  not  to  forget  what's  right  IH  do  my  duty,  and  not  ear*  ftr 
danger.' 

4  Well  said,  my  man;  but  remember  'tis  easier  talking  by  anris 
own  fire-side,  than  doing  when  the  trial  earnest 

1  And  will  yon  let  me,  papa  f* 

'  111  think  about  it  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  as  "quick  as 
directly,"  you  know,  Harry,1  said  his  rather,  smiling  kindly, '  but  I 
lfon't  treat  it  as  a  boy's  fancy,  for  You're  spoken  in  a  manly  way, 
aijd  deserve  to  be  attended  to.'  c  Now  run  down,  and  tell  the  girls 
to-put  away  their  work,  for  I  shall  come  down  in  a  minute  to  read 
prayers.' 

tHarry  went,  and  his  father  sighed  and  mused  I  •  That's  a  fine 
follow!  So  this  is  what  comes  of  bringing  sick  sailors  home— one's 
own  boys  must  be  catching  the  infection.  Little  monkey,  he  talks 
as  wisely  as  if  he  were  forty  I  He  is  really  set  on  it,  do  you  think, 
Margaret?    Fm  afraid  so!' 

<I  think  so,'  said  Margaret;  ' I  don't  think  he  erer  has  it  out 
of  his  mind!' 

'  And  when  the  roring  spirit  once  lays  hold  of  a  lad,  he  muss 
hare  his  way— he  is  good  for  nothing  else,'  said  Dr.  Hay. 

c  I  suppose  a  man  may  keep  from  eril  in  that  profession,  as  well 
as  in  any  other,'  said  Margaret. 

I  Aha!  you  are  bit  too,  are  you?'  said  the  Doctor;  ('tis  the 
husbandman  and  riper,  is  it  ?  Then  his  smile  turned  into  a  heayy 
sigh,  as  he  saw  he  had  brought  colour  to  Margaret's  pale  cheek, 
but  she  answered  calmly, ( Dear  mamma  did  not  think  it  would  be 
a  bad  thing  for  him.' 

I I  know,'  said  the  Doctor,  pausing ;  '  but  it  nerer  came  to  this 
with  her.' 

(I  wish  he  had  chosen  something  else;  but' — and  Margaret 
thought  it  right  to  lay  before  her  father  some  part  of  what  he  had 
said  of  the  temptations  of  the  school  at  Stoneborough.  The  Doctor 
listened  c  ;d  considered ;  at  last  he  rose,  and  said, c  Well,  I'll  set 
Ritchie  to  write  to  Ernescliffc,  and  hear  what  he  says.  What  must 
be,  must  be.  'Tis  only  asking  me  to  give  up  the  boy,  that's  all;' 
and  as  he  left  the  room,  his  daughter  again  heard  his  sigh  and  half- 
uttered  words,  *  O  Maggie,  Ma  gie ! ' 
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CHAPTER    X. 

'Atala 
Would  rouse  adventurous  courapo  in  a  boy, 
And  make  him  k>n;  to  be  a  mariner, 
That  ha  might  rove  the  main.1 

SoUTHKT. 


Ethsldbed  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Taylors  at  school  on 
Sunday,  but  no  Halls  made  their  appearance,  and,  on  inquiry,  she 
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was  told, '  Please  ma'am,  the y  said  they  would  not  come ; '  so  Ethel 
condemned  Granny  Hall  as  '  a  horrid,  rile,  false,  hypocritical  old 
creature  !     It  was  no  use  having  any  thing  more  to  do  with  her.1 
4  Very  well,'  said  Richard ;  '  then  I  need  not  speak  to  my  father.* 
'  Ritchie  now  !  you  know  I  meant  no  such  thing ! ' 
4  You  know,  it  is  just  what  will  happen  continually.1 
'  Of  course  there  will  be  failures,  but  this  is  so  abominable,  when 
they  had  those  nice  frocks,  and  those  two  beautiful  eighteen-penny 
shawls !     There  are  three  shillings  out  of  my  pound  thrown  away  I v 
( Perhaps  there  was  some  reason  to  prevent  them.    We  will  go 
and  see.' 

(  We  shall  only  hear  some  more  palavering.  I  want  to  have  no 
more  to  say  to—'  but  here  Ethel  caught  herself  up,  and  began  to 
perceive  what  a  happiness  it  was  that  she  had  not  the  power  of 
acting  on  her  own  impulses. 

'The  twins  and  their  little  brother  of  two  years  old  were  Christ- 
ened in  the  afternoon,  and  Flora  invited  the  parents  to  drink  tea  in 
the  kitchen,  and  visit  Lucy,  while  Ethel  and  Mary  each  carried  a 
baby  up-stairs  to  exhibit  to  Margaret 

Richard,  in  the  meantime,  had  a  conversation  with  John  Taylor, 
and  learnt  a  good  deal  about  the  district,  and  the  number  of  the 
people.  At  tea,  he  began  to  rehearse  his  information,  anil  the 
Doctor  listened  with  interest,  which  put  Ethel  in  happy  agitation, 
believing  that  the  moment  was  come,  and  Richard  seemed  to  be  only 
waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  a  long  tirade  against  those  who  ought 
to  do  something  for  the  place,  when  behold  1  Blanche  was  climbing 
on  her  lather's  knee,  begging  for  one  of  his  Sunday  stories. 

Etheldred  was  cruelly  disappointed,  and  could  not  at  first  rejoice 
to  see  her  father  able  again  to  occupy  himself  with  his  little  girL 
The  narration,  in  his  low  tones,  roused  her  from  her  mood  of  vexa- 
tion. It  was  the  story  of  David,  which  he  told  in  language 
scriptural  and  poetical,  so  pretty  and  tender  in  its  simplicity,  that 
she  could  not  choose  but  attend.  Ever  and  anon  there  was  a  glance 
towards  Harry,  as  if  he  were  secretly  likening  his  own  ( yellow  haired 
laddie'  to  the  '  shepherd  boy,  ruddy,  and  of  a  fair  countenance1 

*  So  Tom  and  Blanche,'  he  concluded,  *  can  you  tell  me  how  we 
may  be  like  the  shepherd-boy,  David  ? ' 

4  There  arn't  giants  now,  said  Tom. 

4  Wrong  is  a  giant,'  said  his  little  sister. 

'  Right,  my  white  May-flower,  and  what  then  f ' 

4  We  are  to  fight,'  said  Tom. 

4  Yes,  and  mind,  the  giant  with  all  his  armour  may  be  some 
great  thing  we  have  to  do :  but  what  did  David  begin  with  when 
he  was  younger  ? ' 

*  The  lion  and  the  bear.1 

1  Aye,  and  minding  his  sheep.  Perhaps  little  things,  now  yon 
are  little  children!  may  be  like  the  lion  and  the  bear — so  kill  them 
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off— -get  rid  of  them— cure  yourself  of  whining  or  dawdling,  or 
-whatever  it  he,  and  mind  your  sheep  well,'  said  he,  smiling  sweetly 
in  answer  to  the  children's  earnest  looks  as  thej  caught  his  mean- 
ing, and  if  you  do,  yon  will  not  find  it  near  so  hara  to  deal  with 
your  great  giant  struggle  when  it  comesJL 

Ah !  thought  Ethel,  it  suits  ma  as  well  as  the  children.  I  hare 
a  great  giant  on  Cocksmoor,  and  here  I  am,  not  allowed  to  attack 
him,  hecause,  perhaps,  I  am  not  minding  my  sheep,  and  letting  my 
lion  and  my  bear  run  loose  about  the  house. 

She  was  less  impatient  this  week,  partly  from  the  sense  of  being 
on  probation,  and  partly  because  she,  in  common  with  all  the  rest, 
was  much  engrossed  with  Harry's  fate.  He  came  home  erery  day 
at  dinner-time  with  Norman  to  ask  if  Alan  ErnesolinVs  letter  hail 
come;  and  at  length  Mary  and  Tom  met  them  open-mouthed  with 
the  newB  that  Margaret  had  it  in  her  room. 

Thither  they  hastened.  Margaret  held  it  out  with  a  smile  of 
congratulation.  '  Here  it  is,  Harry;  papa  said  you  were  to  have 
it,  and  consider  it  well,  and  let  him  know,  when  yon  had  taken 
time.    You  must  do  it  soberly.    It  is  once  for  alL' 

Harry's  impetuosity  was  checked,  and  he  took  the  letter  quietly. 
His  sister  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  *  Would  yon  mind  my 
kissing  you,  dear  Harry?'  and  as  he  threw  his  arms  round  her 
neck,  she  whispered.  *  Pray  that  you  may  choose  right.' 

He  went  quietly  away,  and  Norman  begged  to  know  what  had  . 
been  Alan  Ernescliffe's  advice. 

1 1  can  scarcely  say  he  gave  any  direct  advice,9  said  Margaret ; 
'  he  would  not  have  thought  that  called  for.  He  said,  no  doubt 
there  were  hardships  and  temptations,  more  or  less,  according  to 
circumstances ;  but,  weighing  one  thing  with  another,  he  thought 
it  gave  as  fair  a  chance  of  happiness  as  other  professions,  and  the 
discipline  and  regularity  had  been  very  good  for  himself,  as  well  as 
for  many  others  he  had  known.     He  said,  when  a  man  is  willing  to 

So  wrong  there  is  much  to  help  him,  but  when  he  is  resolved  on 
oing  right,  he  need  not  be  prevented.1 

*  That  is  what  you  may  say  of  anything,'  said  Norman. 

*  Just  so  ;  and  it  answered  papa's  question,  whether  it  was  cl- 
osing Harry  to  more  temptation  than  he  must  meet  with  anywhere, 
hat  was  the  reason  It  was  such  a  comfort  to  have  any  one  to  write 

to,  who  understands  it  so  well.' 

4  Yes,  and  knows  Harry's  nature.' 

*  He  said  he  had  been  fortunate  in  his  captains,  and  had  led,  on 
the  whole,  a  happy  life  at  sea ;  and  he  thought  if  it  was  so  with 
him,  Harry  was  likely  to  enjoy  it  more,  being  of  a  hardy  adven- 
turous nature,  and  a  sailor  from  choice,  not  from  circumstances.' 

1  Then  he  advised  fur  it  ?  I  did  not  think  he  would ;  you  know 
he  will  not  let  Hector  be  a  sailor.' 

1  He  told  me  he  thought  only  a  strong  natural  bent  that  way 
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Bade  it  desirable,  and  that  he  believed  Hector  only  wished  it  from 
imitation  of  him.  He  said  too,  long  ago,  that  he  thought  Harrj 
cat  out  for  a  sailor.9 

*  A  spirited  fellow  I '  said  Norman,  with  a  look  of  saddened 
pride  and  approval,  not  at  all  like  one.  so  near  the  same  age.  '  He 
is  up  to  an v thing,  afraid  of  nothing,  he  can  lick  any  boy  in  the 
school  already.     It  will  be  worse  than  ever  without  him ! ' 

4  Yes,  you  will  miss  your  constant  follower.  He  has  been  your 
shadow  ever  since  he  could  walk.  But  there's  the  clock,  I  must 
not  keep  you  any  longer;  £ood-bye,  Norman.' 

Harry  gave  his  brother  the  letter  as  soon  as  they  were  outside 
the  house,  and  while  he  read  it,  took  his  arm  and  guided  him. 
1  Well,'  said  Norman  as  he  finished. 

4  It  is  all  right,'  said  Harry ;  and  the  two  brothers  said  no  more ; 
there  was  something  risiug  up  in  their  throats  at  the  thought  that 
they  had  very  few  more  walks  to  take  together  to  Bishop  Which- 
cote's  school;  Normans  heart  was  very  full  at  the  prospect  of 
another  vacancy  in  his  home,  and  Harry's  was  swelling  between 
the  ardour  of  enterprise  and  the  thought  of  bidding  good-bye  to 
each  familiar* object,  and,  above  all,  to  the  brother  who  had  been 
his  model  and  admiration  from  babyhood. 

'  June ! '  at  length  he  broke  out,  *  I  wish  you  were  going  too.  I 
should  not  mind  it  half  so  much  if  you  were.' 

4  Nonsense,  Harry !  you  want  to  be  July  after  June  all  your  life, 
do  you  ?    You'll  be  much  more  of  a  man  without  me.' 

That  evening  Dr.  May  called  Harry  into  his  study  to  ask  him 
if  his  mind  was  made  up ;  he  put  the  subject  fairly  before  him,  and 
told  him  not  to  be  deterred  from  choosing  what  he  thought  would 
be  for  the  best  by  any  scruples  about  changing  his  mind.  *  We  shall 
not  think  a  bit  the  worse  of  you ;  better  now  than  too  late.9 

There  was  that  in  his  face  and  tone  that  caused  Harry  to  say. 
in  a  stifled  voice, '  I  did  not  think  you  would  care  so  much,  papa ;  I 
won't  go,  if  you  do.' 

Dr.  May  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  was  silent.  Harry  felt 
a  strange  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  grief,  disappointment  and 
relief  *  You  must  not  give  it  up  on  that  account,  my  dear,'  he  said 
at  length ;  *  I  should  not  let  you  see  this,  if  it  did  not  happen  at  a 
time  when  I  can't  command  myself  as  I  ought  If  you  were  an  only 
son,  it  might  be  your  duty  to  stay ;  being  one  of  many,  'tis  nonsense 
to  make  a  rout  about  parting  with  you.  If  it  is  better  for  you,  it 
is  better  for  all  of  us;  and  we  shall  do  very  well  when  you  are  once 
fairly  gone     Don't  let  that  influence  you  for  a  moment7 

Harry  paused,  not  that  he  doubted,  but  he  was  collecting  his 
energies— *  Then,  papa,  I  choose  the  Navy.' 

4  Then  it  is  done,  Harry.  You  have  chosen  in  a  dutiful  unsel- 
fish spirit  and  I  trust  it  will  prosper  with  you ;  for  I  am  sure  your 
father's  blessing— aye,  and  your  mother's,  too,  go  with  you !    Now 
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then,1  after  a  pause! 'go  and  call  Richard.  I  want  him  to  write  to 
Ernescliffe  about  that  naval  school.  Ton  must  take  your  leave  of 
the  Whichcote  foundation  on  Friday.  I  shall  go  and  giro  Dr.  Hox- 
ton  notice  to-morrow,  and  get  Tom  s  name  down  instead.1 

And  when  the  name  of  Thomas  May  was  set  down.  Dr.  Hoxton 
expressed  his  trust  that  it  would  pass  through  the  school  as  free  from 
the  slightest  blemish  as  those  of  Richard,  Norman,  and  Harry  May. 

Now  that  Harry's  destiny  was  fixed,  Ethel  began  to  think  of 
Cockamoor  again,  and  she  accomplished  another  walk  there  with 
Richard,  Flora,  and  Mary,  to  question  Granny  Hall  about  the  chil- 
dren's fkilure. 

The  old  woman'*  reply  was  a  tissue  of  contradictions:  the  girls 
were  idle  hussies,  all  contrary;  they  plagued  the  Terr  life  outofher, 
and  she  represented  herself  as  using  the  most  fretful  threats^  if  they 
would  not  go  to  school  Breaking  every  bone  m  their  akin  was  the 
least  injury  she  promised  them ;  till  Mary,  beginning  to  think  her  a 
cruel  old  woman,  took  hold  of  her  brother's  coat-tails  for  protection. 

1  But  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Hall,'  said  Richard,  in  that  tone  which 
might  be  either  ironical  or  simple, c  if  you  served  them  so,  they 
would  never  be  able  to  get  to  school  at  all,  poor  things.' 

4  Bless  you,  Sir,  d'ye  think  I'd  ever  lay  a  finger  near  them ;  it's 
only  the  way  one  must  talk  to  children,  you  see,9  said  she,  patron- 
ising his  inexperience. 

4  Perhaps  they  have  found  that  out,'  said  Richard. 

Granny  looked  much  entertained,  and  laughed  triumphantly  and 
shrewdly,  'aye,  aye,  that  they  have,  the  lasses — they  be  sharp 
enough  for  anything,  that  they  be.  Why,  when  I  tell  little  Jenny 
that  there's  the  black  man  coming  after  her,  what  docs  she  do  but  she 
ups  and  says,  *  Granny,  I  know  'tis  only  the  wind  in  the  chimney.' 

4  Then  I  don't  think  it  seems  to  answer,'  said  Richard.  '  Just 
suppose  you  were  to  try  for  once,  really  punishing  them  when  they 
won't  obey  you,  perhaps  they  would  do  it  next  time.' 

4  Why,  Sir,  you  see  I  don't  like  to  take  the  stick  to  them ;  they've 
got  no  mother,  you  see,  Sir.' 

Mary  thought  her  a  kind  grandmother,  and  came  out  from  be- 
hind her  brother. 

4 1  think  it  would  be  kind  to  do  it  for  once.  What  do  you 
think  they  will  do  as  they  grow  older,  if  you  don't  keep  them  in  or- 
der when  they  arc  little  If ' 

This  was  foresight  beyond  Granny  Hall,  who  began  to  expatiate 
on  the  troubles  she  had  undergone  in  their  service,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  Sam.  There  was  certainly  a  charm  in  her  manners,  for  Ethel 
forgot  her  charge  of  ingratitude,  the  other  sisters  were  perfectly  taken 
with  her,  nor  could  they  any  of  them  help  giving  credence  to  her  as- 
severations that  Jenny  and  Polly  should  come  to  school  next  Sunday. 

They  soon  formed  another  acquaintance ;  a  sharp-faced  woman 
stood  in  their  path,  with  a  little  girl  in  her  hand,  and  arrested  them 
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a  low  curtsey,  and  not  a  very  pleasant  voice,  addressing  her- 
self to  Flora,  who  was  quite  as  tall  as  Richard,  and  appeared  the 
person  of  most  conseauence. 

*  If  you  please,  Miss,  I  wanted  to  speak  to  yon.  I  have  got  a 
little  girl  here,  and  I  want  to  send  her  to  school,  only  I  hare  no 
shoes  for  her.1 

4  Why,  surely,  if  she  can  run  about  here  on  the  heath,  she  can 
go  to  school,'  said  Flora. 

1  Oh  !  hut  there  is  all  the  other  children  to  point  at  her.  The 
poor  thing  would  be  daunted,  you  see,  Miss ;  if  I  could  but  get  some 
friend  to  give  her  a  pair  of  shoes,  I'd  send  her  in  a  minute.  I  want 
her  to  get  some  learning ;  as  I  am  always  saying,  I'd  never  keep 
her  away,  if  I  had  but  got  the  clothes  to  send  her  in.  I  never  lets 
her  be  running  on  the  common  like  them  Halls,  as  it's  a  shame  to 
see  them  in  nice  frocks,  as  Mrs.  Hall  got  by  going  hypercriting 
about' 

1  What  is  your  name?'  said  Richard,  cutting  her  short 

'  Watts,  if  you  please,  Sir ;  we  heard  there  was  good  work  up 
here,  Sir,  and  so  we  came ;  but  I'd  never  have  set  foot  in  it  if  I  had 
known  what  a  dark  heathenish  place  it  is,  with  never  a  Gospel  min- 
ister to  come  near  it,'  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

Mary  whispered  to  Flora  something  about  having  out-grown  her 
boots,  but  Flora  silenced  her  by  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  the  two 
friends  of  Cocksmoor  felt  a  good  deal  puzzled. 

At  last  Flora  said, '  You  will  soon  get  her  clothed  if  she  comes 
regularly  to  school  on  Sundays,  for  she  will  be  admitted  into  the 
elub ;  I  will  recommend  her  if  6he  has  a  pood  character  and  comes 
regularly.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Watts  IS  ow  we  must  go,  or  it  will 
be  dark  before  we  get  home.     And  they  walked  hastily  away. 

1  Horrid  woman  1 '  was  Ethels  exclamation. 

4  But,  Flora,'  said  innocent  Mary, '  why  would  you  not  let  mo 
give  the  little  girl  my  boots  ? ' 

4  Perhaps  I  may,  if  she  is  good  and  comes  to  school,'  said  Flora. 

*  I  think  Margaret  ought  to  settle  what  you  do  with  your  boots,' 
said  Richard,  not  much  to  Flora's  satisfaction. 

*  It  is  all  the  same,'  she  said.  '  If  I  approve,  Margaret  will  not 
object' 

'  How  well  you  helped  us  out,  Flora,'  said  Ethel ;  *  I  did  not 
know  in  the  least  what  to  say.' 

*  It  will  be  the  best  way  of  testing  her  sincerity,'  said  Flora, '  and 
at  least  it  will  do  the  child  good ;  but  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
promising  aspect  of  Cocksmoor.' 

'  We  did  not  expect  to  find  a  perfect  place,'  said  Ethel;  'if  it 
were,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  go  to  it' 

Ethel  could  answer  with  dignity,  but  her  heart  sunk  at  the 
aspect  of  what  she  had  undertaken.    She  knew  thero  would  be  evii,v 
but  she  had  expected  it  in  a  more  striking  and  1cm  disagreeable  form* 
Vol-L— 6 
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Thai  wmlk  certainly  made  her  lea  impatient,  though  it  did  not 
relax  her  determination,  nor  the  guard  over  her  lion  and  bear,  which 
her  own  good  feeling,  aided  by  Margaret's  counsel,  showed  her  were 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  her  doing  anything  good  and  great. 

Though  she  was  obliged  to  set  to  work  so  many  principles-  and 

reflections  to  induce  herself  to  wipe  a  pen,  or  to  sit  straight  on  her 

chair,  that  it  was  like  winding  np  a  steam-engine  to  thread  a  needle; 

/jret  the  work  was  being  done    she  was  straggling  with  her  faults, 

humbled  by  them,  watching  them,  and  overcoming  them. 

Flora,  meanwhile,  was  sitting  calmly  down  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  unexpected  services  she  had  rendered,  confident  that  her 
character  for  energy  and  excellence  was  established,  beliering  it 
herself,  and  looking  back  on  her  childish  vanity  and  lore  of  domi- 
neering as  long  past  and  conquered.  She  thought  her  grown-up 
"character  had  begun,  and  was  too  secure  to  examine  it  closely. 
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'Om  flrtBf  to  wntitig  la  tbo  beamy  cap 

Of  my  yeans  life!  on*  tola?  to do  poand  ■; 
Ay*  tad  om  thing  to  waotlnf  to  fill  np 
Too  inmnn  of  pgood  ioy,  and  moko  It  do.* 

F.W.F. 

Hopxs  that  Dr.  May  would  erer  have  his  mind  free,  seemed  as 
fallacious  as  mamma's  old  promise  to  Margaret,  to  make  dolls' 
clothes  for  her  whenever  there  should  be  no  live  dolls  to  be  worked 
for  in  the  nursery. 

Richard  and  Ethel  themselves  had  their  thoughts  otherwise  en- 
grossed. The  last  week  before  the  holidays  was  an  important  one. 
There  was  an  examination,  by  which  the  standing  of  the  boys  in  the 
school  was  determined,  and  this  time  it  was  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  as  the  Randall  scholarship  of  £100  a  year  for  three 
years  would  be  open  in  the  summer  to  the  competition  of  the  first 
six  boys.  Richard  had  never  come  within  six  of  the  top,  but  had 
been  past  at  every  examination  by  younger  boys,  till  his  father  could 
bear  it  no  longer ;  and  now  Norman  was  too  young  to  be  likely  to 
have  much  chance  of  being  of  the  number.  There  were  eight  de- 
cidedly his  seniors,  and  Harvey  Anderson,  a  small,  quick-witted  boy, 
half  a  year  older,  who  had  entered  school  at  the  same  time,  and  had 
always  been  one  step  below  him,  had,  in  the  last  three  months, 
gained  fast  upon  him. 

Harry,  however,  meant  Norman  to  be  one  of  the  six,  and  de- 
clared all  the  fellows  thought  he  would  be,  except  Anderson's  party. 
Mr.  Wilmot,  in  a  call  on  Ethel  and  Flora,  told  them  that  he  thought 
their  brother  had  a  fair  chance,  but  he  feared  he  was  overworking 
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himself,  and  should  tell  the  Doctor  bo,  whenever  he  could  catch  him; 
but  this  was  difficult,  as  there  was  a  great  deal  of  illness  just  then, 
and  he  was  less  at  home  than  usual 

All  this  excited  the  home  party,  but  Norman  onlj  seemed 
annoyed  by  talk  about  it,  and  though  always  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  was  so  dreamy  and  Unless,  that  Flora  declared  there  was  no 
fear  of  his  doing  too  much — she  thought  he  would  fail  for  want  of 

trying. 

*  I  mean  to  try,1  said  Norman;  'say  no  more  about  it,  pray.' 

The  great  day  was  the  20th  of  December,  and  Ethel  ran  out,  as 
the  boys  went  to  school,  to  judge  of  Norman's  looks,  which  were 
not  promising.  '  No  wonder/  said  Harry,  since  he  had  stayed  up 
doing  Euripides  and  Cicero  the  whole  length  of  a  candle  that  had 
been  new  at  bed-time.  *  But  never  mind,  Ethel,  if  he  only  beats 
Anderson,  I  don't  care  for  anything  else.' 

(  O,  it  will  be  unbearable  if  he  does  not !   Do  try,  Norman,  dear.9 

'  Never  you  mind.' 

1  He'll  light  up  at  the  last  moment,'  said  Ethel,  consolingly,  to 
Harry ;  but  she  was  very  uneasy  herself,  for  she  had  set  her  heart  • 
on  his  surpassing  Harvey  Anderson.  No  more  was  heard  all  day.  . 
Tom  went  at  dinner-time  to  see  if  he  could  pick  up  any  news ;  but 
he  was  shy,  or  was  too  late,  and  gained  no  intelligence.  Dr.  May 
and  Richard  talked  of  going  to  hear  the  speeches  and  vivd  voc§ 
examination  in  the  afternoon— objects  of  great  interest  to  all  Stone- 
borough  men — but  just  as  they  came  home  from  a  long  day's  work, 
Dr.  May  was  summoned  to  the  next  town,  by  an  electric  telegraph, 
and,  as  it  was  to  a  bad  case,  he  did  not  expect  to  be  at  home  till 
the  mail-train  came  in  at  one  o'clock  at  night  Richard  begged  to 
go  with  him,  and  he  consented,  unwillingly,  to  please  Margaret,  who 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  his  '  fending  for  himself'  in  the  dark  on 
the  rail-road. 

Very  long  did  the  evening  seem  to  the  listening  sisters.  Eight, 
and  no  tidings ;  nine,  the  boys  not  come ;  Tom  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
by  sheer  sleepiness,  and  Ethel  unable  to  sit  still,  and  causing  Flora 
demurely  to  wonder  at  her  fidgetting  so  much,  it  would  be  so  much 
better  to  fix  her  attention  to  some  employment ;  while  Margaret 
owned  that  Flora  was  right,  but  watched,  and  started  at  each  sound, 
almost  as  anxiously  as  EtheL 

It  was  ten,  when  there  was  a  sharp  pull  at  the  bell,  and  down 
flew  the  sifters;  but  old  James  was  beforehand,  and  Harry 


exclaiming,  '  Dux !  James,  be  is  Dux !  Hurrah  !  Flossy,  Ethel, 
Mary !  There  stands  the  Dux  of  Stoneborough  !  Where's  papa  ? ' 
'Sent  for  to  Whitford.  But  oh !  Norman,  Dux  !  Is  he  really?' 
1  To  be  sure,  but  I  must  tell  Margaret ; '  and  up  he  rushed, 
shouted  the  news  to  her,  but  could  not  stay  for  congratulation ; 
broke  Tom's  slumber  by  roaring  it  iu  his  ear,  and  dashed  into  the 
nursery,  where  nurse  for  onoe  forgave  him  for  waking  the  baby. 
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Norman,  meanwhile,  followed  his  eager  sisters  into  the  drawing- 
room,  putting  np  his  hand  as  if  the  light  dazzled  him,  and  looking, 
bj  no  means,  as  if  he  had  just  achieved  triumphant  success. 

Ethel  paused  in  her  exultation:  *But  is  it,  is  it  true,  Norman?9 

'  Yes,' he  said,  wearily,  making  his  way  to  his  dark  corner. 

'But  what  wasit  for?    How  is  it? ' 

1 1  don't  know,1  he  answered. 

4  What's  the  matter?'  said  Flora.  'Are  you  tired,  Norman, 
dear :  does  jour  head  ache  ? '  x 

4  Yes; '  and  the  pain  was  evidently  severe: 

4  Won't  you  come  to  Margaret  ? '  said  Ethel,  knowing  what  was 
the  greater  suffering;  but  he  did  not  move,  and  they  forbore  to 
torment  him  with  questions.  The  next  moment  Harry  came  down 
in  an  ecstacy,  bringing  in,  from  the  hall,  Norman's  beautiful  prise- 
books,  and  showing  off  their  Latin  inscription. 

4  Ah  I '  said  he,  looking  at  his  brother,  'he  is  regularly  done  for. 
He  ought  to  turn  in  at  once.  That  Everard  is  a  famous  follow  for 
an  examiner.  He  said  he  never  had  seen  such  a  copy  of  verses  sent 
up  by  a  school-boy,  and  could  hardly  believe  June  was  barely  six- 
•  teen.  Old  Hoxton  says  he  is  the  youngest  Dux  they  have  had 
these  fifty  years  that  he  has  known  the  school,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  said 
'twas  the  most  creditable  examination  he  had  ever  known,  and  that 
I  might  tell  papa  so.  What  did  possess  that  ridiculous  old  land- 
lubber at  Wnitford,  to  go  and  get  on  the  sick-list  on  this,  of  all  the 
nights  of  the  year  ?  June,  how  can  you  go  on  sitting  there,  when 
you  know  you  ought  to  be  in  your  berth  ? ' 

4 1  wish  he  was,'  said  Flora, '  but  let  him  have  some  tea  first' 

4  And  tell  us  more,  Harry,'  said  Ethel.  '  Oh  1  it  is  famous !  I 
knew  he  would  come  right  at  last.  It  is  too  delightful,  if  papa  was 
but  here ! ' 

4  Isn't  it  ?  Ton  should  have  seen  how  Anderson  grinned — he  is 
only  fourth—down  below  Fordcr,  and  Cheviot,  and  Ashe.' 

4  Well,  I  did  not  think  Norman  would  have  been  before  Forder 
and  Cheviot     That  is  grand.1 

4  It  was  the  verses  that  did  it,'  said  Harry ;  they  had  an  hour  to 
do  Themistocles  on  the  hearth  of  Ad  met  us,  and  there  he  beat  them 
all  to  shivers.  'Twas  all  done  mack,  smooth,  without  a  scratch,  in 
Alcaics,  and  Cheviot  heard  Wilmot  saving,  'twas  no  mere  task,  but 
had  poetry,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  in  it.  But  I  don't  know 
whether  that  would  have  done,  if  he  had  not  come  out  io  strong  in 
the  recitation ;  they  put  him  on  in  Priam's  speech  to  Achilles,  and 
he  said  it — Oh  !  'twas  too  bad  papa  did  not  hear  him !  Every  one 
held  their  breath  and  listened.1 

'  How  you  do  go  on ! '  muttered  Xorman ;  but  no  one  heeded, 
and  Harry  continued :  4  He  construed  a  chorus  in  Sophocles  with- 
out a  blunder ;  but  what  did  the  business  was  this,  I  believe.  They 
asked  all  manner  of  out-of-the-way  questions — history  and  geogra- 
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pky,  what  no  one  expected,  and  the  fellows  who  read  nothing  they 
can  help,  were  thoroughly  posed.  Forder  had  not  a  word  to  say, 
and  the  others  were  worse,  for  Cheviot  thought  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Earl  of  Leicester  was  Simon  de  Montfort ;  and  didn't  know  when 
that  battle  was,  beginning  with  an  E. — was  it  Evesham,  or  Edge- 
hill  ?' 

*  0  Harry,  yon  are  as  bad  yourself? ' 

I  But  anyone  would  know  Leicester,  because  of  Kenilworth,' 
said  Harry ;  *  and  I'm  not  sixth  form.  If  papa  had  but  been  there ! 
Everyone  was  asking  for  him,  and  wishing  it.  For  Dr.  Hoxton 
called  me — they  shook  hands  with  me,  and  wished  me  joy  of  it,  and 
told  me  to  tell  my  father  how  well  Norman  had  done.' 

*  I  suppose  you  looked  so  happily,  they  could  not  help  it,'  said 
Flora,  smiling  at  that  honest  beaming  face  of  joy. 

*  Aye,'  said  Norman,  looking  up ;  '  they  had  something  to  say 
to  him  on  his  own  score,  which  he  has  forgotten.' 

*  I  should  think  not,'  said  Harry.  *  Why,  what  d'ye  think  they 
said  ?  That  I  had  gone  on  as  well  as  all  the  Mays,  and  they  trusted 
I  should  still,  and  be  a  credit  to  my  profession.' 

'Oh!  Harry!  why  didn't  you  tell  us  ?  Oh!  that  is  grand ! ' 
and,  as  the  two  elder  girls  made  this  exclamation,  Mary  proceeded 
to  a  rapturous  embrace.  *  Get  along,  Mary,  you  are  throttling  one. 
Mr.  Everard  enquired  for  my  father  and  Margaret,  and  said  he'd 
call  to-morrow,  and  Hoxton  and  AVilmot  kept  on  wishing  he  was 
there.' 

I I  wish  he  had  been ! '  said  Ethel ;  '  he  would  have  taken  suoh 
delight  in  it ;  but,  even  if  he  could  have  gone,  he  doubted  whether 
it  would  not  have  made  Norman  get  on  worse  from  anxiety.* 

*  AVcll,  Cheviot  wanted  me  to  send  up  for  him  at  dinner-time,' 
said  Harry ;  *  for  as  soon  as  we  sat  down  in  the  hall,  June  turned 
off  giddy,  and  could  not  stay,  and  looked  so  horrid,  we  thought  it 
was  all  over  with  him,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  go  up  at  alL' 

1  And  Cheviot  thought  you  ought  to  send  for  papa ! ' 
'  Yes,  I  knew  he  would  not  be  in,  and  so  we  left  him  lying  down 
on  the  bench  in  the  cloister  till  dinner  was  over.' 

*  "What  a  place  for  catching  cold ! '  said  Flora. 

1  So  Cheviot  >:\\<h  but  I  couldn't  help  it;  and  when  we  went  to 

rcall  hinfafuT\v.ini-  lie  was  all  right.  Wasn't  it  fun,  when  the 
names ^wurc  call,  m  over,  and  May  senior,  at  the  head!  I  don't 
think  if^vill  )>■•  better  when  I  am  a  post-captain  myself!  But 
Margaret  Las  notlicard  half  yet' 
After  telling  it  once  in  her  room,  once  in  the  nursery,  in  whia- 
,  pert  like  gusts  of  wind,  and  once  in  the  pantry,  Harry  employed 
himself  in  writing — '  Norman  is  Dux ! '  in  immense  letters,  on 
pieces  of  paper,  which  he  disposed  all  over  the  house,  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  his  father  and  It  i chard  on  their  return. 

Ethels  joy  was  sadly  damped  by  Norman's  manner.    He  hardly 
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spoke— only  jot  came  in  to  wish  Margaret  goodnight,  and  shrank 
from  her  affectionate  sayings,  departing  abruptly  to  his  own  room* 

1  Poor  fellow  I  he  ia  sadly  overdone,'  said  she,  as  he  went 

4  Oh ! '  sighed  Ethel,  nearly  ready  to  cry, '  'tia  not  like  what 
I  used  to  fancy  it  would  be  when  he  came  to  the  head  of  the  school!' 

'  It  will  be  different  to-morrow,1  said  Margaret,  trying  to  console 
herself  as  well  as  Ethel  '  Think  how  he  has  been  on  the  strain 
this  whole  day,  and  long  before,  doing  so  much  more  than  older 
boys.    No  wonder  he  is  tired  and  worn  out' 

Ethel  did  not  understand  what  mental  fatigue  was,  for  her 
active,  rigorous  spirit  had  never  been  tasked  beyond  its  powers. 

'I  hope  he  will  be  like  himself  to-morrow  I 'said  she,  disconso- 
lately. *  I  never  saw  him  rough  and  hasty  before.  It  was  even 
with  you,  Margaret1 

'  No,  no,  Ethel,  you  arn't  going  to  blame  your  own  Norman  for 
unkindness  on  this  of  all  days  in  the  year.  Tom  know  how  it  was; 
you  love  him  better;  just  as  I  do,  for  not  being  able  to  bear  to  stay 
in  this  room,  where — ' 

( Yes/  said  Ethel,  mournfully ;  '  it  was  a  great  shame  of  me! 
How  could  I  f  Dear  Norman !  now  he  does  grieve— what  love  his 
must  have  been  I  lBut  yet,  Margaret,'  she  said,  impatiently,  and 
the  hot  tears  breaking  out, '  I  cannot— cannot  bear  it  I  To  have 
him  not  caring  one  bit  for  all  of  us  1  I  want  him  to  triumph  1  I 
can't  without  him  1 ' 

1  What,  Ethel,  you,  who  said  you  didn't  care  for  mere  distinc- 
tion and  praise  ?  Don't  you  think  dear  mamma  would  say  it  was 
safer  for  him  not  to  be  delighted  and  triumphant  ? ' 

1  It  is  very  tiresome,'  said  Ethel,  nearly  convinced,  but  in  a 
slightly  petulant  voice. 

1  And  does  not  one  love  those  two  dear  boys  to-night ! '  said 
Margaret  *  Norman,  not  able  to  rejoice  in  his  victory  without  her, 
and  Harry  in  such  an  ecstacy  -with  Norman's  honours.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  was  so  fond  of  my  two  brothers.' . 

Ethel  smiled,  and  drew  up  her  head.  anbTsaid  no  boys  were  like 
them  anywhere,  and  papa  would  be  delighted,  and  so  went  to  bed 
happier  in  her  exultation,  and  in  hoping  that  the  holidays  would 
make  Norman  himself  again.  *  * 

Nothing  could  be  better  news  for  Dr.  May.  why  ]n«l  never  lost 
a  grain  of  the  ancient  school-party-loyalty  that  i  - :  \rt  <>t  t her  nature 
of  the  English  gentleman.  He  was  a  thor« •-:_;! i  Stoneborough  j 
boy,  had  followed  the  politics  of  the  Whichcote  foundation  year  by  j 
year  all  his  life,  and  perhaps,  in  his  heart,  regarded  no  honour  as 
more  to  be  prized  than  that  of  Dux  and  llandall  scholar.  Harry 
was  in  his  room  the  next  morning  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  stirring,  a 
welcome  guest — teased  a  little  at  first,  by  his  pretending  to  take  it 
all  as  a  sailor's  prank  to  hoax  him  and  Richard,  and  then  free  to 
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poor  oat  to  delighted  ears  the  whole  history  of  the  examination, 
and  of  everyone's  congratulations. 

Norman  himself  was  asleep  when  Harry  went  to  give  this  narration. 
He  came  down  late,  and  his  father  rose  to  meet  him  as  he  entered. 
4  My  boy,'  he  said, '  I  had  not  expected  this  of  Ton.  Well  done,  Nor* 
man ! '  and  the  whole  tone  and  gesture  had  a  heartfelt  approval  and 
ioy  in  them,  that  Ethel  knew  her  brother  was  deeply  thrilled  by,  for 
his  colour  deepened,  and  his  lips  quivered  into  something  like  a  smile, 
though  he  did  not  lift  his  eyes. 

Then  came  Richard's  warm  greeting  and  congratulation,  he,  too, 
showing  himself  as  delighted  as  if  the  honours  were  his  own ;  and  then 
Dr.  May  again,  in  lively  tones,  like  old  times,  laughing  at  Norman  for 
deeping  late,  and  still  not  looking  well  awake,  asking  him  if  he  waa 
quite  sure  it  was  not  all  a  dream. 

*  Well,'  said  Norman,  *  I  should  think  it  was,  if  it  were  not  that 
you  all  believe  it9 

4  Harry  had  better  go  to  sleep  next,'  said  Dr.  May, '  and  see  what 
dreaming  will  make  him.  If  it  makes  Dux  of  Norman,  who  knows 
but  it  may  make  Drake^of  hinf?-Ha !  Ethel— 

'0?  ft**W  f°r  onr  King?  inch  Quean, 
And  favour  Ducks  such  Drake** 

There  had  not  beeasuch  a  marry  breakfast  for  months.  There 
was  the  old  confusion  of  tukes;  the  boys,  Richard,  and  the  Doctor 
had  much  to  talk  over  of  the  school  doings  of  this  week,  and  there  was 
nearly  as  much  laughing  as  in  days  past.  Ethel  wondered  whether 
anyone  but  herself  observed  that  the  voice  most  seldom  heard  was 
Norman's. 

The  promised  call  was  made  by  Dr.  Hoxton,  and  Mr.  Everard,  an 
old  friend,  and  after  their  departure  Dr.  May  came  to  Margaret's  room 
with  fresh  accounts,  corroborating  what  Harry  had  said  of  the  clear 
knowledge  and  brilliant  talent  that  Norman  had  displayed,  to  a  degree 
that  surprised  his  masters,  almost  as  much  as  the  examiners.  The  copy 
of  verses  Dr.  May  brought  with  him,  and  construed  them  to  Margaret, 
commenting  all  the  way  on  their  ease,  and  the  fulness  Vrf  thought,  cer- 
tainly remarkable  in  a  boy  of  sixteen.  / 

They  were  then  resigned  to  Ethel's  keeping,  and  she  oouldnot  help 

imparting  her  admiration  to  theirauUior;witit8ome  apology  for  vex- 

K        ing  him  again.  /       \       N..  ^  T    * 

P?  4 1  don't  want  to  be  cross,'  said  Norman,  whom  these  wojrds  roused 

to  a  sense  that  he  had  been  churlish  last  night ;  *  but  I  cannot  help  it 

I  wish  people  would  not  make  such  a  fuss  about  it' 

4 1  doa't  think  you  can  be  well,  Norman.' 

4  Nonsense.     There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me.' 

1  But  I  don't  understand  your  not  caring  at  all,  and  not  being  the 
least  pleased.' 

4  It  only  makes  it  worse,'  said  Norman ; '  I  only  feel  as  if  I  wanted 
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to  be  out  of  the  way.  My  only  oomfortable  time  yesterday  was  on 
that  bench  in  the  cool  auiet  cloister.  I  don't  think  I  could  hare  got 
through  without  that,  wnen  they  left  me  in  peace,  till  Cheriotand  Har- 
ry came  to  rout  me  up,  and  I  knew  it  was  all  coming.1 

1  Ah!  you  hare  overworked  yourself,  but  it  was  for  something. 
Ton  hare  jrivenpepa  such  pleasure  and  comfort, as  you  can't  help  be- 
ing glad  ol  .  That  is  very  different  from  us  foolish  young  ones  and 
ourtaunpeting.9 

rWhat  comfort  can  it  be  f  I've  not  been  the  smallest  use  all  this 
time.  When  he  was  ill,  I  left  him  to  Emescliffe,  and  lay  on  the  floor 
likeanass;  and  if  he  were  to  ask  me  to  touch  his  arm,  I  should  be  as 
bad  again.  A  fine  thing  for  me  to  hare  talked  all  that  arrogant  stuff 
about  Richard !  I  hate  the  thought  of  it;  and,  as  if  to  make  arrows 
and  barbs  of  it,  here's  Bichard  making  as  much  of  this  as  if  it  was 
a  double  first  class !  He  afraid  to  be  compared  with  me,  indeed ! ' 

'Norman,  indeed,  this  is  going  too  far.  We  can't  be  as  usefuHa 
the  elder  ones;  and  when  tou  know  how  papa  was  Tcxed  about  Bich- 
ard, you  must  be  glad  to  nave  pleased  him.' 

'If  I  were  he,  it  would  only  roabemc^miss  her  more.  I  believe  he 
only  makes  much  of  me  that  he  jrtiay  not  mfeppelnt  me.' 

'  I  don't  think  so.  He  is  really  triad,  an^L  the  more  because  she 
would  hare  been  so  pleased.  Ho  «;i;l  it  voiildjave  been  a  happy  day 
for  her,  and  there  was  more  of  fbci  t-.'A  lwokjnan  the  sorry  one.  1% 
was  the  glistening  look  that  comes  wbenjitrts  watching  baby,  or  hear- 
ing Margaret  say  pretty 'things  to  her.  You  see  it  is  the  first  bright 
morning  we  have  nad.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Norman ; ( perhaps  it  was,  but  I  don't  know.  I  thought 
half  of  it  was  din.' 

'  Oh  Norman ! ' 

'  And  another  thing,  Ethel,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  fairly  earned 
it  Forder  or  Cheviot  ought  to  have  had  it  They  are  both  more 
really  good  scholars  than  I  am,  and  have  always  been  above  me. 
There  was  nothing  I  really  knew  better,  except  those  historical  ques- 
tions that  no  one  reckoned  on ;  and  not  living  at  home  with  their  sis- 
ters and  books,  they  had  no  such  chance,  and  it  is  very  hard  on  them, 
and  I  don't  like  it.' 

'  Wjtill,  bat  you  really  and  truly  beat  them  in  everything.' 

*  Aye,  by  chance.  There  were  lots  of  places  in  construing,  where 
I  shoul«l  have  broken  du\vu  if  I  li:i*l  happened  to  be  set  on  in  them ;  it 
was  oulv  a  wonder  I  did  not  iu  that  chorus,  for  I  had  only  looked  at 
it  twice ;  but  Evcrard  asked  me  nothing  but  what  I  knew ;  and  now 
and  then  I  get  into  a  fuuny  state,  when  nothing  is  too  hard  for  me, 
and  that  was  how  it  was  yesterday  evening.  Generally,  I  feel  as  dull 
as  a  post,'  said  Norman,  yawning  and  stretching;  '  I  could  not  mako 
a  nonsense  hexameter  this  minute,  if  I  was  to  die  for  it.' 

( A  sort  of  Berscrkar  fury ! '  said  Ethel, '  like  that  night  you  did 
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the  coral-worm  yams.  It's  very  odd.  Are  70a  sore  70a  are  well, 
dear  Norman  ?  * 

To  which  he  answered,  with  displeasure,  that  he  was  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, ordered  her  not  to  go  and  make  any  more  fuss,  and  left  her 
hastily.  She  was  unhappy,  and  far  from  satisfied ;  she  had  never 
known  his  temper  so  much  affected,  and  was  much  puzzled;  but  she 
was  too  much  afraid  of  vexing  him,  to  impart  her  perplexity  even  to 
Margaret  However,  the  next  day,  Sunday,  as  she  was  reading  to 
Margaret  after  Church,  her  father  came  in,  and  the  first  thing  he 
amid  was,  *  I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  Norman.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ? '  said  Margaret ;  *  in  health  or  spirits  ? 9 

( Both,1  said  Dr.  May.  '  Poor  boy  1  he  has  never  held  up  his 
head  since  October,  and,  at  his  age,  that  is  hardly  natural  He  goes 
moping  about,  has  lost  flesh  and  appetite,  and  looks  altogether  out 
of  order,  shooting  up  like  a  May-pole  too.' 

4  Mind  and  body,'  said  Margaret,  while  Ethel  gazed  intently  at  her 
father,  wondering  whether  she  ought  to  speak,  for  Margaret  did  not 
know  half  what  she  did ;  nothing  about  the  bad  nights,  nor  what  he 
called  the  *  funny  state.1 

4  Yes,  both.  I  fancied  it  was  only  his  rapid  growth,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  this  examination,  and  that  it  would  go  off,  but  I  think 
there's  more  amiss.  He  was  lounging  about  doing  nothing,  when  the 
girls  were  gone  to  school  after  dinner,  and  I  asked  him  to  walk  down 
with  me  to  the  Almshouse*.  He  did  not  seem  very  willing,  but  he 
went,  and  presently,  as  I  had  hold  of  his  arm,  I  felt  him  shivering, 
and  saw  him  turn  as  pale  as  a  sheet.  As  soon  as  I  noticed  it,  he 
flushed  crimson,  and  would  not  hear  of  turning  back,  stoutly  protest- 
ing he  was  quite  well,  but  I  saw  his  hand  quivering  even  when  I  got 
into  Church.     Why,  Ethel,  you  have  turned  as  red  as  he  did.' 

'  Then  he  has  done  it ! '  exclaimed  Ethel,  in  a  smothered  voice. 

<  What  do  you  mean  ?    Speak,  Ethel/ 

*  He  has  gone  past  it — the  place,1  whispered  she. 

The  Doctor  made  a  sound  of  sorrowful  assent,  as  if  much  struck; 
then  said,  *  You  don't  mean  he  has  never  been  there  since  ? ' 

*  Yes,7  said  Ethel, ( he  has  always  gone  round  Randall's  alley  or 
the  garden ;  he  has  said  nothing,  but  has  contrived  to  avoid  it' 

4  Well,'  said  Dr.  May,  after  a  pause, '  I  hoped  none  of  us  knew 
the  exact  spot' 

*  We  don't;  he  never  told'us,  but  he  was  there.9 

'  Was  he  ? '  exclaimed  her  father ;  '  I  had  no  notion  of  that  How 
came  he  there  ? ' 

'  He  went  on  with  Mr.  Erncscliffe,  and  saw  it  all,'  said  Ethel,  as 
her  father  drew  out  her  words,  apparently  with  his  eye ;  *  and  then 
eame  up  to  my  room  so  faint  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  on  the  floor 
ever  so  long.' 

'  Faint — how  long  did  it  last  ? '  said  her  father,  examining  her 
without  apparent  emotion,  as  if  it  had  been  an  indifferent  patient. 
Vol.  ~ 
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'IdoiiHkBoi^lUi^iMBsdioIo^tlitttfvmiig.  Tfllafterdark 
atleMt^andit otmaoai]itlieinoniiiig--oo>tlMMoodAj.  I  believe  H 
was  your  ana— for  talking  of  going  to  see  vou  always  brought  Hon,  till 
Mr.  Ward  ga re  him  a  dose  ofnrandy-aira-water,  and  that  stopped  it1 

'I  Wish  I  had  known  this  before.  Derangement  of  the  nervous 
system,  no  doubt— a  susceptible  boy  like  that- -I  wonder  what  tori 
of  nights  he  has  been  baring. ' 

4  Terrible  ones,' said  Ethel;  'I  don*  think  he  erer  sleeps  quietly 
till  morning;  he  has  dreams,  and  he  groans  and  talks  in  his  sleep: 
Harry  can  tell  you  all  that* 

4  Bless  me  1' cried  Dr.  May,  in  some  anger ;  'what  hare  vow  all 
been  thinking  about  to  keep  this  to  yourselves  all  this  time  1 ' 

4  He  could  not  bear  to  hare  it  mentioned,'  said  Ethel,  timidly; 
« and  I  didn't  know  that  it  signhW  so  much:  dose  it  ?' 

4  It  signifies  so  much,  that  I  had  rather  hare  giren  a  thousand 
pounds  than  have  let  him  go  on  all  this  time,  to  be  overworked  at 
school,  and  wound  up  to  that  examination  P 

1  Oh  dear!  lam  sorry!'  said  Ethel,  in  great  dismay.  'If  you  had 
but  been  at  home  when  Cheviot  wanted  Harry  to  have  cent  for  you 
— because  he  did  not  think  him  fit  for  it ! '  And  Ethel  was  much  re- 
tiered  by  pouring  out  all  she  know,  though  her  alarm  was  by  no  means 
lessened  by  the  effect  it  produced  on  her  father,  especially  when  he 
heard  of  the  "  funny  state." ' 

4  A  fine  state  of  things/  he  said;  'I  wonder  it  has  not  brought  on 
a  tremendous  illness  by  this  time.  A  boy  of  that  sensitive  tempera- 
ment meeting  with  such  a  shock — never  looked  after — the  quietest  and 
most  knocked  down  of  all,  and  therefore  the  most  neglected — his 
whole  system  disordered — and  then  driven  Uf  school  to  be  harassed 
and  overworked ;  if  we  wanted  to  occasion  a  brain  fever  we  could  not 
have  gone  a  better  way  to  set  about  it'  I  should  not  wonder  if 
health  and  nerves  were  damaged  for  life ! ' 

4  Oh  1  papa,  papa  I '  cried  Ethel,  in  extreme  distress,  4  what 
shall  I  do!    I  wish  I  had  told  you,  but— ' 

4  I'm  not  blaming  you,  Ethel,  you  knew  no  better,  but  it  has 
been  grievous  neglect.  It  is  plain  enough  there  is  no  one  to  see 
after  you,'  said  the  Doctor  with  a  low  groan. 

4  We  may  be  taking  it  in  ti:ie,'  said  Margaret's  soft  voice — *it 
is  very  well  it  has  gone  on  no  longer.' 

4  Three  months  is  long  enough.1  said  Dr.  May. 

4 1  suppose,'  continued  Margaret,  ( it  will  be  better  not  to  let 
dear  Norman  know  we  are  uneasy  about  him.' 

4  No,  no,  certainly  not  Don't  say  a  word  of  this  to  him.  I  shall 
find  Harry,  and  ask  about  these  disturbed  nights,  and  then  watch 
him,  trusting  it  may  not  have  been  gone  too  far ;  but  there  must  be 
dreadful  excitability  of  brain  1 ■' 

He  went  away,  leaving  Margaret  to  comfort  Ethel  as  well  as 
she  could,  by  showing  her  that  he  hnd  not  said  the  mischief  was 
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done,  putting  her  in  mind  that  he  wis  wont  to  speak  strongly;  and 
trying  to  make  her  thankful  that  her  brother  would  now  hare  audi 
care  a*  might  avert  all  evil  results. 

*  But,  oh,'  said  Ethel,  '  his  success  has  been  dearly  purchased  1 • 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

•It  bath  do  m«  noehn  woe' 
•  Tit  hath  It  ?    UarV  quod  ho,  *  tbla  medftdM  ; 
Every  data  this  If  aie  or  that  tboo  dine. 
Go  tokla  la  anon  the  frcebe  delete, 
Aad  tboapb  thou  b«  for  woe  la  noiaet  to  die, 
ThatahaUfaUpetijkateatboaofthxptBo/ 


That  night  Norman  started  from,  what  was  not  so  much  sleep  as  a 
trance  of  oppression  and  suffering,  and  beheld  his  father's  face 
watching  him  attentively. 

1  Papa!  What's  the  matter?1  said  he,  starting  it  up.  < Is  any- 
one ill?' 

4  No ;  no  one,  lie  down  again,9  said  Dr.  May,  possessing  himself 
of  a  hand,  with  a  burning  spot  in  the  palm,  and  a  throbbing  pulse. 

*  But  what  made  von  come  here  ?  Have  I  disturbed  anyone  ? 
Have  I  been  talking?9 

1  Only  mumbling  a  little,  but  you  looked  very  uncomfortable.' 

'But  I'm  not  w — what  are  you  feeling  my  pulse  for?'  said 
Norman,  uneasily. 

4  To  see  whether"  that  restless  sleep  has  quickened  it.' 

Norman  scarcely  let  his  father  count  for  a  moment!  before  he 
asked,  'What  o'clock  is  it?' 

1 A  little  after  twelve.9 

4  What  does  make  you  stay  up  so  late,  papa  ? 9 

'I  often  do  when  my  arm  seems  likely  to  keep  me  awake. 
Richard  has  done  all  I  want' 

4  Pray  don't  stay  here  in  the  cold,'  said  Norman,  with  feverish 
impatience,  as  he  turned  upwards  the  cool  side  of  his  pillow.  '  Good 
night!' 

*  No  hurry,1  said  his  father,  still  watching  him. 
4  There's  nothing  the  matter,'  repeated  the  boy. 
4  Do  you  often  have  such  unquiet  nights  ? 9 

*  Oh,  it  does  not  signify.  Good  night,'  and  lie  tried  to  look 
settled  and  comfortable. 

1  Norman,'  said  his  father,  in  a  voice  betraying  much  grief,  *  it 
will  not  do  to  go  on  in  this  wav.  If  your  mother  was  here,  yom 
would  not  close  yourself  against  her.9 

Norman  interrupted  him  in  a  voice  strangled  with  sobs :  *  It  is 
no  good  saying  it — I  thought  it  would  onlv  make  it  worse  for  you; 
but  that's  it    I  cannot  bear  the  being  without  her.9 
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Dr.  May  mi  glad  to  we  that  a  gosh  of  tsars  followed  this  ex- 
clamation, as  Norman  bid  hit  face  under  ike  cowering!. 

4  My  poor  boy,'  said  be,  hardly  able  to  tweak,  'only  One  can 
oomfort  you  truly ;  bat  yon  mutt  not  tonmiM:  you  must  let 
me  do  what  I  can  lor  yon,  thongb  it  ia  not  tba  same.' 

1 1  thought  it  would  grim  yon  more,'  and  Norman,  taming 
bis  free  toward  ban  again. 

« What,  to  find  ay  obildrtn  feeling  witb  ma,  and  knowing  what 
they  have  lost  f    Solely  not.  Norman.' 

<Anditisofnouse,'s4oWNorina^hio^hM  'no 

one  can  comfort    ' 

1  There  yon  are  wrong,'  arid  Dr.  May  witb  deep  feeling,  •  there 
is  mwk  of  comfort  in  everything,  in  everybody,  in  sindiicas,  in  all 
around,  if  one  can  only  open  one rk  mind  to  it  Bat  I  did  not  come 
to  keep  yon  awake  with  each  talk;  Iaaw  yon  vera  not  quite  well, 
ao  I  came  up  to  eee  about  you:  and  now.  Netman,  yon  will  not 
refuse  to  own  that  amnetbing  ia  tne  matter/ 

•I  did  not  know  it/  tnilNorman,  ^  really  believe  I  am  well, 
if  I  oonld  set  rid  of  theee  horrible  nighta.  I  either  lie  awake, 
tumbling  and  tossing;  or  I  get  all  aorta  of  unbearabk  dreams.' 

4  Aye,  when  I  asked  master  Harry  about  yon,  all  the  answer 
I  could  get  was,  that  be  was  unite  need  to  it,  and  did  not  mind  it 
at  alL  As  if  I  asked  for  his  sake !  How  mat  that  boy  sleeps- 
he  is  fit  for  a  midshipman's  berth ! ' 

'But  do  yon  think  there  is  anything  amiss  with  me  ? ' 

4 1  shall  know  more  about  that  to-morrow  morning.  Gome  to 
my  room  as  soon  as  yon  are  up,  unless  I  come  to  yon.  Now, 
I  have  something  to  read  before  I  go  to  bed,  and  I  may  as  well  try 
if  it  will  put  you  to  sleep.' 

Norman's  last  sight  that  night  was  of  the  outlines  of  his  father's 
profile,  and  he  was  scarcely  awake  the  next  morning  before  Dr.  May 
was  there  again. 

Unwilling  as  he  had  been  to  give  way,  it  wis  a  relief  to  relin- 
quish the  struggle  to  think  himself  well,  and  to  venture  to  lounge 
and  dawdle,  rest  bis  heavy  head,  and  stretch  his  inert  limbs  with- 
out fear  of  remark.  His  father  found  him  after  breakfast  lying  on 
the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room  with  a  Greek  play  by  his  side,  telling 
Ethel  what  words  to  look  out. 

*  At  it  again  ( '  exclaimed  Dr.  May.  '  Garry  it  away,  Ethel 
I  will  have  no  Latin  or  Greek  touched  these  holidays.' 

4  You  know,'  said  Norman,  '  if  I  don't  sap,  I  shall  have  no  chanoe 
of  keeping  up.' 

1  You'll  keep  no  where,  if  you  don't  rest' 

1  It  is  only  Euripides,  and  I  can't  do  anything  else,'  said  Nor- 
man, languidly. 

'  Very  likely,  I  don't  care.  You  have  to  get  well  first  of  all, 
and  the  Greek  will  take  care  of  itself.    Go  up  to  Margaret.    I  put 
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rm  in  her  keeping,  while  I  am  gone  to  Whitford.    After  that, 
dare  say  Bichard  will  be  very  glad  to  hare  a  holiday,  and  let  you 
drive  me  to  Abbotstoke.' 

Norman  rose,  and  wearily  walked  up  stairs,  while  his  sister  lin- 

Sered  to  excuse  herself.  4  Papa,  I  do  not  think  Euripides  would 
urt  him — he  knows  it  all  so  well,  and  he  said  he  could  not  read 
anything  else.9 

1  Just  so,  Ethel.  Poor  fellow,  he  has  not  spirits  or  energy  for 
anything;  his  mind  was  forced  into  those  classicalities  when  it 
wanted  rat,  and  now  it  has  not  spring  enough  to  turn  back  again.* 

*  Do  you  think  him  so  very  ill  ? ' 

'  Not  exactly,  but  there's  low  fever  hanging  about  him,  and  we 
must  look  after  him  well,  and  I  hope  we  may  get  him  right  I  have 
told  Margaret  about  him ;  I  can't  stop  any  longer  now.' 

Norman  found  the  baby  in  his  sister's  room,  and  this  was  just 
what  suited  him.  The  Daisy  showed  a  marked  preference  for  her 
brothers ;  and  to  find  her  so  merry  and  good  with  him,  pleased 
and  flattered  him  far  more  than  his  victory  at  school.  He  carried 
her  about,  danced  her,  whistled  to  her,  and  made  her  admire  her 
pretty  blue  eyes  in  the  glass  most  successfully,  till  nurse  carried 
her  off.  But  perhaps  he  had  been  sent  up  rather  too  soon,  for  as 
he  sat  in  the  great  chair  by  the  fire,  he  was  teased  by  the  constant 
coming  and  going,  all  the  petty  cares  of  a  large  household  trans- 
acted by  Margaret— orders  to  butcher  and  cook — Harry  racing  in 
to  ask  to  take  Tom  to  the  river — Tom,  who  was  to  go  when  his 
lesson  was  done,  coming  perpetually  to  try  to  repeat  the  same  un- 
happy bit  of  At  in  Prascnti,  each  time  in  a  worse  whine. 

4  How  can  you  bear  it,  Margaret  ? '  said  Norman,  as  she  finally 
dismissed  Tom,  and  laid  down  her  account-book,  taking  up  some 
delicate  fancy  work  *  Mercy,  here's  another/  as  enter  a  message 
about  lamp  oil,  iu  the  midst  of  which  Mary  burst  in  to  beg  Mar- 
garet to  get  Miss  Winter  to  let  her  go  to  the  river  with  Harry  and 
Tom. 

4  No,  indeed,  Mary,  I  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  You 
had  better  go  back  to  your  lessons,  and  don't  be  silly,'  as  she  looked 
much  disposed  to  cry. 

I  No  one  but  a  Tom-boy  would  dream  of  it,'  added  Norman : 
and  Mary  departed  disconsolate,  while  Margaret  gave  a  sigh  of 
weariness,  and  said,  as  she  returned  to  her  work,  *  There,  I  believe 
I  have  done.  I  hope  I  was  not  cross  with  poor  Mary,  but  it  was 
rather  too  much  to  ask.' 

I I  can't  think  how  you  can  help  being  cross  to  everyone,'  said 
Norman,  as  he  took  away  the  books  she  had  done  with. 

* 1  am  afraid  I  am,'  said  Margaret,  sadly.  *  It  does  get  trying 
at  times.' 

4 1  should  think  so  1  This  eternal  worrying  must  be  more  than 
anyone  can  bear,  always  lying  there  too.' 
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<It  fa  only  now  and  then  tint  h  grows  tiresome,9  aid  Margaret 
4 1  am  too  Hippy  to  be  of  some  use,  and  it  fa  loo  bad  to  repine,  but 
aometimes  *  feeling  comes  of  its  being  alwnja  the  aame,  as  if  u 
little  change  would  be  suck  a  treat.9 

1  Arn't  you  very  tired  of  lying  in  bed?" 

1  Yea,  very  eoielimi*  I  fcner,  but  it  fa  etrfy  Amor,  Oat  I 
eoold  more  better  if  I  waa  ap  and  amend.  It  baa  seemed  mm  m 
lately,  ainee  I  hare  been  stronger.'  j 

1  When  do  you  think  they  will  let  yen  cat  nt » 

'There's  the  question.  I  bdiere  papa  thiafa  I  might  be  Bfted 
tothesofe  now  and  oh  1  bowl  longftr  it  hut  then  Mr.  Ward 
doea  not  approve  of  my  eitting  up,  em  aa  I  am  doing  now,  and 
wants  to  keep  me  fat  Papa  thinks  Oat  ef  no  nee,  and  likely  to 
hurt  my  general  health,  and  I  believe  the  and  ef  fa  will  be  Oat  he 
will  ask  Sir  Matthew  Fleets  opinion.'  *  4 

<Ii  that  the  ma*  he  cells  Met?9  -      ' -! 

1  Yea,  yon  know  they  went  through  the  University  together,  and 
were  at  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  but  they  have  never  mot  since  be  set 
up  in  London,  and  grew  ao  famous.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  greet 
treat  to  papa  to  have  him,  andifrwouldbeagood  thing  for  papa  too; 
I  dont  think  Ida  arm  fa  going  on  right— be  doee  not  treat  to  Mr* 
Ward's  treatment,  and  I  am  sure  aome  one  else  ought  to  aee  it9 

'  Did  yon  know,  Margaret,  that  he  sits  up  quite  late,  because  he 
cannot  sleep  for  it  ? ' 

'  Yea,  I  hear  him  moving  about,  but  don't  tell  him  ao ;  I  would 
not  hare  him  guess  for  the  world,  that  it  kept  me  awake.9 

1  And  does  it?9 

1  Why,  if  I  think  he  is  awake  and  in  pain,  I  cannot  settle  myself 
to  sleep,  but  that  is  no  matter ;  having  no  exercise,  of  course  I  don't 
sleep  so  much.  But  I  am  very  anxious  about  him-- he  looks  so  thin, 
and  gets  so  fagged — and  no  wonder.9 

4  Ah  I  Mr.  Everard  told  me  he  was  quite  shocked  to  see  him,  and 
would  hardly  have  known  him,1  and  Norman  groaned  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart. 

1  Well,  I  shall  hope  much  from  Sir  Matthew's  taking  him  in  hand,9 
said  Margaret,  cheerfully ;  *  he  will  mind  him,  though  he  will  not 
Mr.  Ward.9 

* 1  wish  the  holidays  were  over  I '  said  Norman,  with  a  yawn,  as 
expressive  as  a  sigh. 

'  That's  not  civil,  on  the  third  day,9  said  Margaret,  smiling, '  when 
I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  to  look  after  me.  so  as  to  set  Flora  at  liberty.9 

1  What,  can  I  do  you  any  good  ? '  said  Norman,  with  a  shade  of 
his  former  alacrity. 

1  To  be  sure  you  can,  a  great  deal.  Better  not  come  near  me 
otherwise,  for  I  make  everyone  into  a  slave.  I  want  my  morning 
reading  now,  that  book  on  Advent,  there.9 

'Shall  I  read  it  to  you?9 
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1  Thank  you,  that's  nice,  and  I  shall  get  on  with  baby's  frock.1 

Norman  read,  but,  ere  Ion/;,  took  to  yawning ;  Margaret  begged 
for  the  book,  which  he  willingly  resigned,  saying,  however,  that  he 
liked  it,  only  he  was  stupid.  She  read  on  aloud,  till  she  heard  a  suc- 
cession of  heavy  breathings,  and  saw  him  fast  asleep,  and  so  he  con- 
tinued till  waked  by  his  father's  coming  home. 

Richard  and  Ethel  were  glad  of  a  walk,  for  Margaret  had  found 
them  a  pleasant  errand.  Their  Cocksmoor  children  could  not  go 
home  to  dinner  between  service  and  afternoon  school,  and  Margaret 
had  desired  the  cook  to  serve  them  up  some  broth  in  the  back  kitchen, 
to  which  the  brother  and  sister  were  now  to  invite  them.  Mary  was 
allowed  to  take  her  boots  to  Bebekah  Watts,  since  Margaret  held 
that  goodness  had  better  be  profitable,  at  least  at  the  outset ;  and 
Harry  and  Tom  joined  the  party. 

Norman,  meantime,  was  driving  his  father — a  holiday  preferment 
highly  valued  in  the  days  when  Dr.  May  used  only  to  assume  the 
reins,  when  his  spirited  horses  showed  too  much  consciousness  that 
they  had  a  young  hand  over  them,  or  when  the  old  hack  took  a  fit 
of  laziness.  Now,  Norman  needed  Richard's  assurance  that  the  bay 
was  steady,  so  far  was  he  from  being  troubled  with  his  ancient  desire, 
that  the  steed  would  rear  right  up  on  his  hind  legs. 

He  could  neither  talk  nor  listen  till  he  was  clear  out  of  the  town, 
and  found  himself  master  of  the  animal,  and  even  then  the  words 
were  few,  and  chiefly  spoken  by  Dr.  May,  until  after  going  along  about 
three  miles  of  the  turnpike  road,  he  desired  Norman  to  turn  down 
a  cross-country  lane. 

'Where  does  this  lead?9 

'  It  comes  out  at  Abbotstoke,  but  I  have  to  go  to  an  outlying 


*  Papa,'  said  Norman,  after  a  few  minutes, '  I  wish  you  would  lei 
me  do  my  Greek.' 

'  Is  that  what  you  have  been  pondering  all  this  time  ?  What, 
may  not  the  bonus  Homerus  slumber  sometimes  f ' 

*  It  is  not  Homer,  it  is  Euripides.  I  do  assure  you,  papa,  it  is 
do  trouble,  and  I  get  much  worse  without  it.' 

*  Well,  stop  here,  the  road  grows  so  bad  that  we  will  walk,  and 
let  the  boy  lead  the  horse  to  meet  us  at  Woodeote.' 

Norman  followed  his  father  down  a  steep  narrow  lane,  little  better 
than  a  stony  water-course,  and  began  to  repeat,  *  If  you  would  but 
let  me  do  my  work !  I've  got  nothing  else  to  do,  and  now  they  have 
put  me  up,  I  should  not  like  not  to  keep  my  place.' 

4  Very  likely,  but — hollo— how  swelled  this  is ! '  said  Dr.  May, 
as  they  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  W  stream  rushed 
along,  coloured  with  a  turbid  creamy  yellow,  making  little  whirlpools 
where  it  crossed  the  road,  and  brawling  loudly  just  above  where  it 
roared  and  foamed  between  two  steep  banks  of  rock,  crossed  by  a 
of  planks,  guarded  by  a  handrail  of  rough  poles.    The 
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Doctor  bad  traversed  it,  and  gone  a  few  paces  beyond,  when,  looking 
back,  he  saw  Norman  very  pale,  with  one  foot  on  the  plank,  and  one 
hand  grasping  the  rail*  He  came  back,  and  held  out  hie  hand,  which 
Norman  gladly  caught  at,  bat  no  sooner  was  the  other  side  attained, 
than  the  boy,  though  he  gasped  with  relief  exclaimed,  *  This  is  too 
bad  I '    Wait  one  moment,  please,  and  let  me  go  back.1 

He  tried,  bat  the  first  touch  of  the  shaking  rail,  and  glance  at  the 
chasm,  disconcerted  him,  and  his  father,  seeing  his  white  cheeks  and 
rigid  lips,  said,  '  Stop,  Norman,  don't  try  it  Ton  are  not  fit,1  he 
added,  as  the  boy  came  to  him  reluctantly. 

I  can't  bear  to  be  such  a  wretch !  •  said  he.  '  I  never  used  to  be. 
I  will  not— let  me  conquer  it;1  and  he  was  taming  back,  but  die 
Doctor  took  his  arm,  saying  decidedly,  '  No,  I  won't  hare  it  done. 
Ton  are  only  making  it  worse,  by  putting  a  force  on  yourself 

But  the  farther  Norman  was  from  the  bridge,  the  more  displeased 
he  was  with  himself,  and  more  anxious  to  dare  it  again.  '  There's 
no  bearing  it,'  he  muttered;  '  let  me  only  run  back.  'Ill  overtake 
you.    I  must  do  it  if  no  one  looks  on.9 

4  No  such  thing,'  said  the  Doctor,  holding  him  fast  '  If  yow  do, 
youll  hare  it  all  orer  again  at  night' 

'  That's  better  than  to  know  I  am  worse  than  Tom.1 

I I  tell  you,  Norman,  it  is  no  such  thing.  You  will  recover  your 
tone  if  you  will  only  do  as  you  are  told,  but  your  nerves  have  had  a 
severe  shock,  and  when  you  force  yourself  in  this  way,  you  only  in- 
crease the  mischief.' 

*  Nerves,'  muttered  Norman,  disdainfully,  *  I  thought  they  were 
only  fit  for  fine  ladies.' 

Dr.  May  smiled.  ( Well,  will  it  content  you  if  I  promise  that 
as  soon  as  I  see  fit,  I'll  bring  you  here,  and  let  you  march  over  that 
bridge  as  often  as  you  like  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  I  must  be  contented,  but  I  don't  like  to  feel  like  a  fool.' 
'  Tou  need  not  while  the  moral  determination  is  sound.' 

'  But  my  Greek,  papa.' 

*  At  it  again — I  declare,  Norman,  you  are  the  worst  patient  I  ever 
had!' 

Norman  made  no  answer,  and  Dr.  May  presently  said  *  Well,  let 
me  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  it.  I  assure  you  it  is  not 
that  I  don't  want  you  to  get  on,  but  that  I  see  you  are  in  great  need 
of  rest' 

1  Thank  you,  papa.  I  know  you  mean  it  for  my  good,  but  I  don't 
think  you  do  know  how  horrid  it  is.  I  have  got  nothing  on  earth  to 
do  or  care  for — the  school  work  comes  quite  easy  to  ine,  and  I'm 
sure  thinking  is  worse ;  and  then,'  Norman  spoke  vehemently,  '  now 
they  have  put  me  up,  it  will  never  do  to  be  beaten." and  all  the  four 
others  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it.  I  did  not  want  or  expect  to  be  Dux, 
but  now  I  am,  you  could  not  bear  mo  not  to  keep  my  place,  and  to 
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miss  the  Randall  scholarship,  as  I  certainly  shall,  if  I  do  not  work 
these  whole  holidays.* 

4  Norman,  I  know  it,'  said  his  father,  kindly.  c  I  am  very  sorry 
for  yon,  and  I  know  I  am  asking  of  yon  what  I  could  not  have  done 
at  your  ace — indeed,  I  don't  believe  I  could  have  done  it  for  yon  a 
few  months  ago.  It  is  my  fault  that  you  have  been  let  alone,  to 
hare  an  overstrain  and  pressure  on  your  mind,  when  you  were  not 
fit  for  it,  and  I  cannot  see  any  remedy  but  complete  freedom  from 
work.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  fret  and  harass  yourself  about  being 
surpassed,  that  is,  as  you  say,  much  worse  for  you  than  Latin  and 
Greek  Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong,  and  study  might  not  do  you  the 
harm  I  think  it  would ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  better  than  tormenting  your- 
self about  next  half  year,  so  I  will  not  positively  forbid  it,  but  I 
think  yon  had  much  better  let  it  alone.  I  don't  want  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  duty.  I  only  tell  you  this,  that  yon  may  set  your  mind  at 
rest  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  you  do  lose  your  place,  I  will 
consider  it  as  my  own  doing,  and  not  be  disappointed.  I  had  rather 
see  you  a  healthy,  rigorous,  useful  man,  than  a  poor  puling  nervous 
wretch  of  a  scholar,  if  yon  were  to  get  all  the  prizes  in  the  Univer- 
sity.' 

Norman  made  a  little  murmuring  sound  of  assent,  and  both  were 
silent  for  some  moments,  then  he  said ;  *  Then  you  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased, papa,  if  I  do  read,  as  long  as  I  feel  it  does  me  no  harm.9 

4 1  told  yon  I  don't  mean  to  make  it  a  matter  of  obedience.  Do 
as  you  please    I  had  rather  you  read  than  vexed  yourself' 

*  I  am  glad  of  it  Thank  you,  papa,'  said  Norman,  in  a  much 
cheered  voice. 

They  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  mounting  a  rising  ground, 
clothed  with  stunted  wood,  and  came  out  on  a  wide  heath,  brown 
with  dead  bracken ;  a  hollow,  traced  by  the  tops  of  leafless  trees, 
marked  the  course  of  the  stream  that  traversed  it,  and  the  inequali- 
ties of  ground  becoming  more  rugged  in  outlines  and  greyer  in  col- 
ouring as  they  receded,  till  they  were  closed  by  a  dark  fir  wood,  be- 
yond which  rose  in  extreme  distance,  the  grand  mass  of  Welsh 
mountain  heads,  purpled  agaiust  the  evening  sky,  except  where  the 
crowning  peaks  bore  a  veil  of  snow.  Behind,  the  sky  was  pure  gold, 
gradually  shading  into  pale  green,  and  then  into  clear  light  wintry 
blue,  while  the  sun  setting  behind  two  of  the  loftiest,  seemed  to 
confound  their  outlines,  and  blend  them  in  one  flood  of  soft  hasy 
brightness.  Dr.  31  ay  looked  at  his  son,  and  saw  his  face  clear  up, 
his  brow  expand,  and  his  lips  unclose  with  admiration. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  it  is  very  fine,  is  it  not  ?  I  used  to  bring 
mamma  here  now  and  then  for  a  treat,  because  it  put  her  in  mind  of 
her  Scottish  hills.  Well,  yours  arc  the  golden  hills  of  heaven,  now, 
my  Maggie  ! '  he  added,  hardly  knowing  that  he  spoke  aloud.  Nor- 
man's throat  swelled,  as  he  looked  up  in  his  face,  then  cast  down  his 
eyes  hastily  to  hide  the  tears  that  had  gathered  on  his  eyelashes. 
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'FH  leave  yoa  here/  said  Dr.  Hay,  ' I  bare  to  go  to  a  farm- 
house close  by,  in  the  hollow  behind  us,  there's  a  girl  recovering  from 
a  fever.    Til  not  be  ten  minutes,  so  wait  here.' 

When  he  came  back,  Norman  was  still  where  he  had  left  him, 
gating  earnestly,  and  the  tears  standing  on  his  cheeks.  He  did  not 
more  till  his  father  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder — they  walked 
away  together  without  a  wordy  and  scarcely  spoke  all  the  way  home.. 

Dr.  May  went  to  Margaret,  and  talked  to  her  of  Norman's  fine 
character,  and  intense  affection  for  his  mother,  the  determined  tem- 
per, and  quietly  borne  grief,  for  which  the  Doctor  seemed  to  hare 
worked  himself  into  a  perfect  enthusiasm  of  admiration ;  but  lament- 
ing that  he  oould  not  tell  what  to  do  with  him — study  or  no  study 
hurt  him  alike — and  he  dreaded  to  see  health  and  spirits  shattered 
Kfor  ever.  They  tried  to  devise  change  of  scene,  but  it  did  not  seem 
possible  just  at  present;  and  Margaret,  beside  her  fears  for  Norman, 
was  much  grieved  to  see  this  added  to  her  father's  troubles. 

At  night  Dr.  May  again  went  up  to  see  whether  Norman,  whom 
he  had  moved  into  Margaret's  former  room,  were  again  suffering  from 
fever.  He  found  him  asleep  in  a  restless  attitude,  as  if  he  had 
just  dropped  off,  and  waking  almost  at  the  instant  of  his  entrance, 
he  exclaimed, '  la  it  you  ?  I  thought  it  was  mamma.  She  said  it 
was  all  ambition.' 

Then  starting,  and  looking  round  the  room,  and  at  his  father, 
he  collected  himself,  and  said,  with  a  slight  smile, '  I  didn't  know  I 
had  been  asleep.  I  was  awake  just  now,  thinking  about  it.  Papa, 
111  give  it  up.  Ill  try  to  put  next  half  out  of  my  head,  and  not 
mind  if  they  do  pass  me.' 

'  That's  right,  my  boy,'  said  the  Doctor. 

1  At  least  if  Cheviot  and  Forder  do,  for  they  ought  I  only 
hope  Anderson  won't.  I  can  stand  any  thing  but  that.  But  that 
is  nonsense  too.' 

1  You  are  quite  right,  Norman,'  said  the  Doctor,  ( and  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  me  that  you  sec  the  thing  so  sensibly.' 

'  No,  I  don't  see  it  sensibly  at  all.  papa.  I  hate  it  all  the  time, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  keep  from  thinking  of  it,  when  I 
have  nothing  to  do ;  but  I  see  it  is  wrong ;  I  thought  all  ambi- 
tion and  nonsense  was  gone  out  of  me,  when  I  cared  so  little  for 
the  examination ;  but  now  I  see,  though  I  did  not  want  to  be  made 
first,  I  can't  bear  not  to  ho  first:  and  that's  the  old  story,  just  as 
she  used  to  tell  mc  to  guard  against  ambition.  So  III  take  my 
chance,  and  if  I  should  get  put  down,  why  'twas  not  fair  that  I 
should  be  put  up,  and  it  is  what  I  ought  to  be,  and  serves  me  right 
into  the  bargain — ' 

1  Well,  that's  the  best  sort  of  sense,  your  mother's  sense,'  said 
the  Doctor,  more  affected  than  he  liked  to  show.  *  No  wonder  she 
came  to  you  in  your  dream,  Norman,  my  boy,  if  you  had  come  to 
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such  a  resolution.    I  was  half  in  hopes  yon  \ki  some  such  notion 
when  I  came  upon  you,  on  Far-view  down.' 

1 1  think  that  sky  did  it/  said  Norman,  in  a  low  yoice ;  '  it  made 
me  think  of  her  in  a  different  way — and  what  you  said  too.1 

*  What  did  I  say  ?    I  dont  remember.' 

But  Norman  could  not  repeat  the  words,  and  only  murmured 
1  golden  hills9 — It  was  enough. 

*  I  see,'  said  the  Doctor, '  you  had  dwelt  on  the  blank  here,  not 
taken  home  what  it  is  to  her.1 

4  Aye' — almost  sobbed  Norman,  *  I  never  could  before — that  made 
me,'  after  a  long  silence, '  and  then  I  know  how  foolish  I  was,  and  how 
she  would  say  it  was  wrong  to  make  this  fuss,  when  you  did  not  like 
it,  about  my  place,  and  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  my  duty,  but  of 
ambition;  I  knew  that,  but  till  I  went  to  bed  to-night,  I  could  not 
tell  whether  I  could  make  up  my  mind,  so  I  would  say  nothing.' 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


•Tbo  dm  tr«  Md,  H  U  tbo  Holy  tid* 
When  floweit  bar*  oeased  to  blow  nod  birdi  to  ■Ir-' 


It  had  been  a  hard  struggle  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  study,  and 
Norman  was  not  at  first  rewarded  for  it,  but  rather  exemplified  the 
truth  of  his  own  assertion  that  he  was  worse  without  it ;  for  when 
this  sole  occupation  of  his  mind  was  taken  away,  he  drooped  still 
more.  He  would  willingly  have  shown  his  father  that  he  was  not 
discontented,  but  he  was  too  entirely  unnerved  to  be  either  cheer- 
ful or  capable  of  entering  with  interest  into  any  occupation.  If  he 
had  been  positively  ill,  the  task  would  have  been  easier,  but  the 
low  intermittent  fever  that  hung  about  him,  did  not  confine  him  to 
bed,  only  kept  him  lounging,  listless  and  forlorn,  through  the  weary 
day,  not  always  able  to  go  out  with  his  father,  and  on  Christmas- 
Day  unfit  even  for  Church. 

All  this  made  the  want  of  his  mother,  and  the  vacancy  in  his 
home,  still  more  evident,  and  nothing  was  capable  of  relieving  his 
sadness  but  his  father's  kindness,  which  was  a  continual  surprise  to 
him.  Dr.  May  was  a  parent  who  could  not  fail  to  be  loved  and 
honoured ;  but,  as  a  busy  man,  trusting  all  at  home  to  his  wife,  he 
had  only  appeared  to  his  children  either  as  a  merry  playfellow,  or 
as  a  stern  paternal  authority,  not  often  in  the  intermediate  light  of 
r\  guidiug  friend,  or  gentle  guardian;  and  it  affected  Norman  exceed- 
ingly to  find  himself,  a  tall  school-boy,  watched  and  soothed  with 
'  motherly  tenderness  and  affection;  with  complete  comprehension 
of  his  feelings,  and  delicate  care  of  them.  His  father's  solicitude 
and  sympathy  were  round  him  day  and  night,  and  this^  in  tJha  midrt* 
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of  to  much  toil,  pain,*  grief;  and  anxiety  of  Us  m,  thai  Norman 
might  well  feel  overwhelmed  with  the  swelling,  incvpfoasihlc  fad- 
ing* of  grateful  affection. 

How  oonld  hia  lather  know  exactly  what  he  wonld  like— say  the 


yerj  things  he  waa  thinking — aee  thai  hia  demaskm  waa  not  wil- 
ful repining — ind  exactly  what  heat  soothed  hfanl    F 
hut  he  could  not  have  said  so  to  any  one,  only  hia  eye  brightened, 


and,  as  his  aistera  remarked,  he  never  sseme  i  half  an  wnoomftrtaMa 
when  papa  waa  in  the  room.    Indeed,  the  certainty  that  hia  fether 


felt  the  sorrow  aa  acutely  aa  himself!  waa  one  ration  of  hia  open- 
ing to  him.  He  could  not  feel  that  hia  brothers  and  sisters  did  so, 
for,  outwardly,  their  habits  wet*  unaltered,  their  apirita  not  lowered, 
their  relish  for  .things  around  much  the  same  aa  before,  and  this 
had  given  Norman  a  eense  of  isolation.  With  his  ftthar  it  waa 
different.  Norman  knew  he  could  never  appreciate  what  the  be* 
reavement  waa  to  him— he  saw  its  traces  in  almost  every  word  and 
look,  and  yet  perceived  that  something  sustained  and  eonsoled  him, 
though  not  in  the  way  of  fomtfolness.  Now  and  then  Norman 
caught  at  what  gave  this  eomfort.  and  it  might  be  hoped  he  would 
do  so  increasindy;  though,  on  thia  Christmas-Bay,  Margaret  foh 
very  sad  about  him,  as  she  watched  him  sitting  over  the  fire,  cow- 
cring  with  chilliness  and  headache,  while  every  one  was  gone  to 
Church,  and  saw  that  the  reading  of  the  service  with  her  had,  been 
more  of  a  trouble  than  a  solace. 

.  She  tried  to  think  it  bodily  ailment,  and  strove  hard  not  to  pine 
for  her  mother,  to  comfort  them  both,  and  say  the  fond  words  of 
refreshing  cheering  pity  that  would  have  made  all  light  to  bear. 
Margaret's  home  Christmas  was  so  spent  in  caring  for  brother, 
father,  and  children,  that  she  had  hardly  time  to  dwell  on  the  sad 
change  that  had  befallen  herself! 

Christmas  was  a  season  that  none  of  them  knew  well  how  to 
meet :  Blanche  was  overheard  saying  to  Mary,  that  she  wished  it 
would  not  come,  and  Mary,  shaking  her  head,  and  answering  that 
she  was  afraid  that  was  naughty,  but  it  was  very  tiresome  to  have 
no  fun.  Margaret  did  her  best  up-stairs,  and  Richard  down- 
stairs, by  the  help  of  prints  and  hymns,  to  make  the  children  think 
of  the  true  joy  of  Christmas, r*:d  in  the  evening  their  father  gath- 
ered them  round,  and  told  them  the  stories  of  the  Shepherds  and 
of  the  Wise  Men,  till  Mary  and  Blanche  agreed,  as  they  went  up 
to  bed,  that  it  had  been  a  very  happy  evening. 

The  next  day  Harry  discomfited  the  school-room  by  bursting 
in  with  the  news,  that '  Louisa  and  Fanny  Anderson  were  bearing 
down  on  the  front  door.'  Ethel  and  Flora  were  obliged  to  appear 
in  the  drawing-room,  where  they  were  greeted  by  two  girls,  rather 
older  than  themselves.  A  whole  shower  of  inquiries  for  Dr.  May, 
for  Margaret,  and  for  the  dear  little  baby,  were  first  poured  out; 
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then  came  hopes  that  Norman  was  well,  as  they  had  not  aeen 
at  Church  yesterday. 

'  Thank  you,  he  was  kept  at  home  by  a  bad  headache,  but  it  is 
better  to-day.' 

4  We  came  to  congratulate  you  on  his  success — we  could  not 
help  it — it  must  have  been  such  a  pleasure  to  you,' 

4  That  it  was ! '  exclaimed  Ethel,  pleased  at  participation  in 
her  rejoicing.     '  We  were  so  surprised.' 

Flora  gave  a  glance  of  warning,  but  Ethel's  short-sighted  eyes 
were  beyond  the  range  of  correspondence,  and  Miss  Anderson  con- 
tinued. '  It  must  have  been  a  delightful  surprise.  We  could  hard- 
ly beliere  it  when  Harrey  came  in  and  told  us.  Everyone  thought 
If  order  was  sure,  but  they  were  all  put  out  by  the  questions  of  gen- 
eral information — those  were  all  Mr.  Everard's  doing.1 

*  Mr.  Evcrarcf  was  very  much  struck  with  Norman's  knowledge 
and  scholarship  too/  said  Flora. 

*  So  everyone  says.  It  was  all  Mr.  Everard's  doing,  Miss  Harri- 
son told  mamma,  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  very  clad  for  the  sake  of 
Stoneborough;  I  like  a  town  boy  to  be  at  the  head.' 

1  Norman  was  sorry  for  Fordcr  and  Cheviot—'  began  EtheL 
Flora  tried  to  stop  her,  but  Louisa  Anderson  caught  at  what  she 
said,  and  looked  eagerly  for  more.  *  He  felt,'  said  she,  only  think- 
ing of  exalting  her  generous  brother,  *  as  if  it  was  hardly  right, 
when  they  are  so  much  his  seniors,  and  he  could  scarcely  enjoy  it' 

'  Ah !  that  is  just  what  people  say,'  replied  Lousia,  '  But  it 
must  be  very  gratifying  to  you,  and  it  makes  him  certain  of  the 
Randall  scholarship  too,  I  suppose.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  him  I 
He  must  have  worked  very  hard.' 

'Yes,  that  he  has,'  said  Flora;  'he  is  so  fond  of  study,  and 
that  goes  half  way.' 

'So  is  dear  Harvey.  How  earnest  he  is  over  his  books  I 
Mamma  sometimes  says,  "  Now  Harvey,  dear,  you'll  be  quite  stupi- 
ficd,  you'll  be  ill ;  I  really  shall  get  l)r.  May  to  forbid  you,"  I 
suppose  Norman  is  very  busy  too ;  it  is  quite  the  fashion  for  boys 
not  to  be  idle  now.' 

'  Poor  Norman  can't  help  it,'  said  Ethel,  piteous]?.    '  Papa  will 
not  hear  of  his  doing  any  Latin  or  Greek  these  whole  holidays.' 

•'  He  thinks  he  will  come  to  it  better  again  for  entire  rest,'  said 
Flora,  launching  another  look  at  her  sister,  which  again  fell  short 

A  great  deal  of  polite  inquiry  whether  they  were  uneasy  about  him, 
followed,  mixed  with  a  little  boasting  of  dear  Harvey's  diligence, 

1  By-the-bye,  Ethel,  it  is  you  that  are  the  great  patroness  of  the 
wild  Cocksmoor  children — are  not  you  ? ' 

Ethel  coloured,  aud  mumbled,  and  Flora  answered  for  her, 
'  Richard  and  Ethel  have  been  there  once  or  twice.  You  know  our 
under  nursery-maid  is  a  Cocksmoor  girl.' 

'  Well,  mamma  said  she  could  not  think  how  Miss  May  could 
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take  one  from  thence    The  whole  place  it  fall  of  thieves,  and  do 
you  know,  Bessie  Boulder  has  lost  her  gold  pencil-case.' 

'  Has  she  ? '  said  Flora. 

4  And  she  had  it  on  Sunday  when  she  was  teaching  her  class.1 

1  Oh ! '  cried  Ethel,  vehemently;  *  sorely  she  does  not  suspect 
any  of  those  poor  children! ' 

. '  I  only  know  such  a  thing  never  happened  at  school  before,9 
said  Fanny,  *  and  I  shall  never  take  anything  valuable  there  again.9 

* But  is  she  sure  she  lost  it  at  school?1 

'  0  yes,  quite  certain.  She  will  not  accuse  anyone,  but  it  is  not 
comfortable.    And  how  those  children  do  behave  at  Church  1 9 

4  Poor  things  1  they  have  been  sadly  Deflected,'  said  Flora. 

'  They  are  quite  spoiling  the  rest,  and  they  are  such  figures  1 
Why  don't  you,  at  least,  make  them  cut  their  hair?  You  now  it 
is  the  rule  of  the  school.' 

*  I  know,  but  half  the  girls  in  the  first  class  wear  it  long.9 

*  Oh,  yes,  but  those  are  the  superior  people,  that  one  would  not 
be  strict  with,  and  they  dress  it  so  nicely  too.  Now  these  are  like 
little  savages.' 

'  Richard  thinks  it  might  drive  them  away  to  insist  at  first,9 
said  Ethel;  '  we  will  try  to  bring  it  about  in  time.9 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Ledwich  is  nearly  resolved  to  insist,  so  you  had 
better  be  warned,  Ethel.  She  cannot  suffer  such  untidiness  and 
rags  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  school,  and,  I  assure  you,  it  is 
quite  unpleasant  to  the  teachers.' 

'I  wish  they  would  give  them  all  to  me ! '  said  Ethel.  '  But  I 
do  hope  Mrs.  Ledwich  will  have  patience  with  them,  for  they  are 
only  to  be  gained  gently.1 

The  visitors  took  their  leave,  and  the  two  sisters  began  exclaim- 
ing— Ethel  at  their  dislike  of  her  proteges,  and  Flora  at  what  they 
had  said  of  Norman.  '  And  you,  Ethel,  how  could  you  go  and  tell 
them  we  were  surprised,  and  Norman  thought  it  was  hard  on  the 
other  boys?  They'll  have  it  all  over  the  town  that  he  got  it 
unjustly,  and  knows  it,  as  they  say  already  it  was  partiality  of 
Mr.  EverardV 

•  *  O  no,  no,  they  never  can  be  so  bad ! '  cried  Ethel;  '  they  must 
have  understod  better  that  it  was  his  noble  humility  and  generosity.' 

'  They  understand  anything  noble  !  No  indeed  !  They  think 
everyone  like  their  own  beautiful  brother  !  I  knew  what  they  came 
for  all  the  time ;  they  wanted  to  know  whether  Norman  was  able  to 
work  these  holidays,  and  you  told  them  the  very  thing  they  wanted 
to  hear.  How  they  will  rejoice  with  that  Harvey,  and  make  sure 
of  the  Randall ! ' 

1  O  no,  no ! '  cried  Ethel ;  '  Norman  must  get  that ! ' 

*  I  don't  think  he  will,'  said  Flora,  '  losing  all  this  time,  while  they 
are  working.    It  cannot  be  helped,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  great  pity.' 

( I  almost  wish  he  had  not  been  put  up  at  all,  if  it  is  to  end  in 
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this  way,*  said  Ethel.    4  It  is  very  provoking,  and  to  hare  them 
triumphing  as  they  will !     There's  no  bearing  it ! ' 

'  Norman,  certainly,  is  not  at  all  well,  poor  fellow,'  said  Flora, 
*  and  I  suppose  he  wants  rest,  but  I  wish  papa  would  let  him  do  what 
he  can.  It  would  be  much  better  for  him  than  moping  about  as  he 
is  always  doing  now;  and  the  disappointment  of  losing  his  place 
will  be  grievous,  though  now  he  fancies  he  does  not  care  for  it' 

*  I  wonder  when  he  will  ever  care  for  anything  again.  All  I  read 
and  tell  him  only  seems  to  teaze  him,  though  he  tries  to  thank  me.1 

1  There  is  a  strange  apathy  about  him/  said  Flora,  *  but  I  believe 
it  is  chiefly  for  want  of  exertion.     I  should  like  to  rouse  him  if 

Sspa  would  let  me ;  I  know  I  could,  by  telling  him  how  these  An- 
ersons  are  reckoning  on  his  getting  down.  If  he  does,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  run  away,  that  I  may  never  meet  anyone  here  again.' 

Ethel  was  very  unhappy  till  she  was  able  to  pour  all  this  trouble 
out  to  Margaret,  and  worked  herself  almost  into  crying  about  Nor- 
man's being  passed  by  that ( Harvey,'  and  his  sisters  exulting,  and 
papa  being  vexed,  ana  Norman  losing  time  and  not  caring. 

'  There  you  are  wrong,'  said  Margaret ;  '  Norman  did  care  very 
much,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  seen  clearly  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  duty  to  do  as  papa  thought  right,  and  not  agitate  his  mind  about 
his  chances  of  keeping  up,  that  he  could  bear  to  give  up  his  work ; ' 
and  she  told  Ethel  a  little  of  what  had  passed. 

Ethel  was  much  struck.  '  But  oh !  Margaret,  it  is  very  hard, 
just  to  have  him  put  up  for  the  sake  of  being  put  down,  and  pleas- 
ing the  Andersons  1 ' 

4  Dear  Ethel,  why  should  you  mind  so  much  about  the  Ander- 
sons?   May  they  not  care  about  their  brother  as  we  do  for  ours  ?' 

4  Such  a  brother  to  care  about ! '  said  EtheL 

*  But  I  suppose  they  may  like  him  the  best,'  said  Margaret,  smiling. 
' 1  suppose  they  do,'  said  Ethel,  grudgingly ;  *  but  still  I  cannot 

bear  to  see  Norman  doing  nothing,  and  know  Harvey  Anderson 
will  beat  him.'  * 

*  Surely  you  had  rather  he  did  nothing  than  made  himself  ilL' 

*  To  be  sure,  but  I  wish  it  wasn't  so.' 

'  Yes;  but,  Ethel,  whose  doing  is  his  getting  into  this  state? ' 

Ethel  looked  gy*{£»  .  *  It  was  wrong  of  me,'  said  she,  *  but  then 
papa  is  not  sure  that  Greek  would  hurt  him.' 

1  Not  sure,  but  he  thinks  it  not  wise  to  run  the  risk.  But,  Ethel, 
dear,  why  are  youfso  bent  on  his  being  Dux  at  all  costs  ? ' 

'  It  would  be  Irorrid  if  he  was  not' 

*  Don't  you  remember  you  used  to  6ay  that  outward  praise  or 
honour  was  not  to"t>c  cared  for  as  long  as  one  did  one's  auty,  and 
that  it  might  be  a  temptation? ' 

'Yes,  I  know  I  did,'  paid  Ethel,  faltering, '  but  that  was  for  one's  sel£f 
1  It  is  harder,  I  think,  to  feel  so  about  those  we  care  for,'  said  Mar- 
garet ;  '  but  after  all,  this  is  just  what  will  show  whether  our 
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in  Norman  is  the  right  true  loving  pride,  or  whether  it  ia  only  the 
family  vanity  of  triumphing  over  the  Andersons.' 

Ethel hungher head.  'There'ssomcofthatt'shesaicVbutitisnot 
alL  Nc— Idon'twanttotriumphoverthcmjnobodywoulddothat' 
. '  Not  outwardly,  perhaps,  but  in  their  heart*.' 

<I  ean't  tell,'  said  Ethel, 'but  it  is  the  being  triumphed  over 
that  I  cannot  bear.9 

'  Perhaps  this  is  all  a  lesson  in  humility  for  us,'  said  Margaret. 
'  It  is  teaching  us,  "  Whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased, 
and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted." ' 

Ethel  was  silent  for  some  little  space,  then  suddenly  exclaimed; 
'  And  you  think  he  will  really  be  put  down? ' 

Margaret  seemed  to  have  been  talking  with  little  effect,  but  she 
kent  her  patience,  and  answered, '  I  cannot  guess,  Ethel,  but  I'D 
tell  you  one  thing— I  think  there's  much  more  chance  if  he  comes 
to  his  work  fresh  and  rigorous  after  a  rest,  than  if  he  went  on  dull- 
ing himself  with  it  all  this  time.1 

With  which  Ethel  was  so  far  appeased  that  aha  promised  to 
think  as  little  as  she  could  of  the  Andersons,  and  a  walk  with  Richard 
to  Cocksmoor  turned  the  current  of  her  thoughts.  They  had  caught 
some  more  Sunday-school  children  by  the  help  of  Margaret's  broth, 
but  it  was  up-hill  work ;  the  servants  did  not  like  such  guests  in  the 
kitchen,  and  they  were  still  less  welcome  at  school 

1  What  do  you  think  I  heard,  Ethel  ? '  said  Flora  the  next  Sunday 
as  they  joined  each  other  in  the  walk  from  School  to  Church ;  4 1 
heard  Miss  Graves  say  to  Miss  Boulder,  u  I  declare  I  must  remon- 
strate. I  undertook  to  instruct  a  national,  not  a  ragged  school ;''  and 
then  Miss  Boulder  shook  out  her  fine  watered  silk,  and  said,  "  It  posi- 
tively is  improper  to  place  ladies  in  contact  with  such  squalid  objects." ' 

4  Ladies! '  cried  Ethel.  *  A  stationer's  daughter  and  a  banker's 
clerk's.     Why  do  they  come  to  teach  at  school  at  all  ? ' 

'  Because  our  example  makes  it  genteel/  said  Flora. 

'  I  hope  you  did  something  more  in  hopes  of  making  it  genteel.' 

(I  caught  one  of  your  ragged  regiment  with  her  frock  gaping  be- 
hind, and  pinned  it  up.   Such  rags  as  there  were  under  it !    0  Ethel  1 ' 

1  Which  was  it ! ' 

'  That  merry  Irish-looking  child.     I  don't  "know  her  name.' 

'  Oh !  it  is  a  real  charming  Irish  name,  Una  McCarthy.  I  am 
so  glad  you  did  it,  Flora.     I  hope  they  were  ashamed. ' 

*  I  doubt  whether  it  will  do  good.  We  are  sure  of  our  station 
and  can  do  anything — they  are  struggling  to  bo  ladies.' 

*  But  we  ought  not  to  talk  of  them  any  more,  Flora ;  here  we 
are  almost  at  the  Churchyard.7 

The  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  appointed  for  the  visit  of  the  London 
surgeon,  Sir  Matthew  Fleet,  and  the  expectation  caused  Dr.  May  to  talk 
much  to  Margaret  of  old  times,  and  the  days  of  his  courtship,  when  it 
had  been  his  favourite  project  that  his  friend  and  fellow-student  should 
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many  Flora  Mackenzie,  and  there  had  been  a  promising  degree  of 
liking,  but ( Mat '  had  been  obliged  to  be  prudent,  and  had  ended 
bj  never  marrying  at  alL  This  the  Doctor,  as  well  as  his  daughters! 
believed  was  for  the  sake  of  Aunt  Flora,  and  thus  the  girls  were 
a  good  deal  excited  about  his  coming,  almost  as  much  on  his  own 
account,  as  because  thej  considered  him  as  the  abitcr  of  Margaret's 
late,  He  only  came  in  time  for  a  seven  o'clock  dinner,  and  Margaret 
did  not  see  him  that  night,  but  heard  enough  from  her  sisters,  when 
they  came  up  to  tell  the  history  of  their  guest,  and  of  the  first  set 
dinner  when  Flora  had  acted  as  lady  of  the  house.  The  dinner  it  ap- 
peared had  gone  off  very  welL  Flora  had  managed  admirably,  and  the 
only  mishap  was  some  awkward  carving  of  Ethels  which  had  caused 
the  dish  to  be  changed  with  Norman.  As  to  the  guest,  Flora  said 
he  was  very  good-looking  and  agreeable.  Ethel  abruptly  pronounoed, 
^  '  I  am  very  glad  Aunt  Flora  married  Uncle  Arnott  instead-' 

1 1  can't  think  why,'  said  Flora.  *  I  never  saw  a  person  of 
pleasanter  manners.' 

4  Did  they  talk  of  old  times?'  said  Margaret 

1  No,'  said  Ethel;  '  that  was  the  thing.' 

1  You  would  not  have  them  talk  of  those  matters  in  the  middle 
of  dinner,'  said  Flora. 

"  No,'  again  said  Ethel ;  ( but  papa  has  a  way— don't  you  know, 
Margaret,  how  one  can  tell  in  a  moment  if  it  is  company  talk.' 

4  What  was  the  conversation  about  ? '  said  Margaret 

1  They  talked  over  some  of  their  old  fellow-students,'  said  Flora. 

1  Yes,'  said  Ethel ;  *  and  then  when  papa  told  him  that  beautiful 
history  of  Dr.  Spencer  going  to  take  care  of  those  poor  emigrants  in 
the  fever,  what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  "  Yes,  Spencer  was  alwavs 
doing  extravagant  things."  Fancy  that  to  papa,  who  can  hardily 
apeak  of  it  without  having  to  wipe  his  spectacles,  and  who  so  longs 
to  hear  of  Dr.  Spencer.' 

1  And  what  did  he  say  ? ' 

*  Nothing ;  so  Flora  and  Sir  Matthew  got  to  pictures  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  it  was  all  company  talk  after  that' 

4  Most  entertaining  in  its  kind,'  said  Flora :  '  but— -oh  Norman  1 9 
as  he  entered — '  why  they  arc  not  out  of  the  dining-room  yet ! ' 

1  No ;  they  are  talking  of  some  new  invention,  and  most  likely 
will  not  come  for  an  hour.' 

*  Are  you  going  to  bed  ? ' 

*  Papa  followed  me  out  of  the  dining-room  to  tell  me  to  do  so 
alter  tea.' 

4  Then  sit  down  there,  and  1*11  go  and  make  some,  and  let  it  come 
up  with  Margaret's.  Come,  Ethel.  Good  night,  Norman.  Is  your 
head  aching  to-night  ? ' 

*  Not  much,  now  I  have  got  out  of  tho  dining-room. ' 

4  It  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have  gone  in,'  said  Flora,  leav- 
ing the  room. 
Vol. 
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'  It  was  not  the  dinner,  bat  the  man,'  add  Norman.    '  It  is  in-         '* 
comprehensible  to  me  how  my  father  could  take  to  him.    I'd  as 
soon  hare  Harvey  Anderson  for  a  friend ! ' 

'  Yon  are  like  me/  said  Ethel, ( in  being  glad  that  he  is  not  our 
uncle.'  ) 

4  He  presume  to  think  of  falling  in  lore  with  Aunt  Floral  'cried  * 

Norman,  indignantly.  ** 

'Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  him  f '  asked  Margaret    'I  can't 
find  much  ground  for  Ethel's  dislike,  and  Flora  is  pleased.1 

4  She  did  not  hear  the  worst,  nor  yon  either,  Ethel,'  said  Nor- 
man. '  I  could  not  stand  the  cold  hard  way  he  spoke  of  hospital 
patients.  I  am  sure  he  thinks  poor  people  nothing  nut  a  study,  and 
rich  ones  nothing  but  a  profit  And  his  half  sneers  1  But  what 
I  hated  most  was  his  way  of  avoiding  discussions.  When  he  saw  he 
had  said  what  would  not  go  down  with  papa,  he  did  not  honestly 
stand  up  to  the  point,  and  argue  it  out,  but  seemed  to  hare  no 
of  his  own,  and  to  be  only  talking  to  please  papa — but  not 
how  to  do  it     He  understand  my  father  indeed  1 ' 

Norman's  indignation  had  quite  revived  him,  and  Margaret  was 
much  entertained  with  the  conflicting  opinions.  The  next  was 
Richard's,  when  he  came  in  late  to  wisn  her  good  night,  after  he 
had  been  attending  on  Sir  Matthew's  examination  of  his  father's 
arm.  He  did  nothing  but  admire  the  surgeon's  delicacy  of  touch 
and  understanding  of  the  case,  Lis  view  agreeing  much  better  with 
Dr.  May's  own  than  with  Mr.  Ward's.  Dr.  May  had  never  been 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  mode  of  treatment,  and  Richard 
was  much  struck  by  hearing  him  say,  in  answer  to  Sir  Matthew,  that 
he  knew  his  recovery  might  have  been  more  speedy  and  less  painful 
if  he  had  been  able  to  attend  to  it  at  first,  or  to  afford  time  for  be- 
ing longer  laid  up.  A  change  of  treatment  was  now  to  be  made, 
likely  soon  to  relieve  the  pain,  to  be  less  tedious  and  troublesome, 
and  to  bring  about  a  complete  cure  in  three  or  four  months  at  latest 
In  hearing  such  tidings,  there  could  be  little  thought  of  the  person 
who  brought  them,  and  Margaret  did  not,  till  the  last  moment,  learn 
that  Richard  thought  Sir  Matthew  very  clever  and  sensible,  and 
certain  to  understand  her  case,  llcr  last  visitor  was  her  father : 
*  Asleep,  Margaret?  I  thought  I  had  better  go  to  Norman  first  in 
case  he  should  be  awake.' 
*    'Was  he?' 

1  Yes,  but  his  pulse  is  better  to-night.     He  was  lying  awake  to 
hear  what  Fleet  thought  of  me.     I  suppose  Richard  told  you,' 

( Yes,  dear  papa,  what  a  comfort  it  is  1 ' 

'  Those  fellows  in  London  do  keep  up  to  the  mark !    But  I  would 
*  not  be  there  for  something.     I  never  saw  a  man  so  altered.     How- 
ever, if  he  can  only  do  for  you  as  well — but  it  is  of  no  use  talking 
about  it.     I  may  trust  you  to  keep  yourself  calm,  my  dear  ? ' 

*  I  am  trying — indeed  I  am,  dear  papa.    If  you  could  help  being 
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taxioiis  for  me— though  I  know  it  is  worse  for  you,  for  I  only  havo 
to  lie  still,  and  yon  have  to  settle  for  me.  But  I  have  been  thinking 
how  well  off  I  am,  able  to  enjoy  so  much,  and  be  employed  all  day 
long.  It  is  nothing  to  compare  with  that  poor  girl  you  told  me  of, 
and  you  need  not  oe  unhappy  for  me.  I  have  some  verses  to  say 
orer  to  myself  to-night  : 

"0  Lord  mv  God,  do  Thou  Tbj  holy  will, 
I  will  lie  ftill, 
I  wiU  not  *tir,  lett  I  forsake  Thine  ana 

And  break  the  chunn 
That  lull*  me,  clinging  to  my  Father's  breait 
In  perfect  xtttT 

Is  not  that  comfortable?' 

1  My  child— my  dear  child — I  will  say  no  more,  lest  I  should 
break  your  sweet  peace  with  my  impatience.  I  will  strive  for  the 
same  temper,  my  Margaret     Bless  you,  dearest,  good-night1 

After  a  night  spent  in  waking  intervals  of  such  thoughts,  Mar- 
garet found  the  ordinary  morning,  and  the  talk  she  could  not  escape, 
somewhat  oppressive.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  disturbed  her  Dy 
their  open  expressions  of  hope  and  anxiety ;  she  dreaded  to  have 
the  balance  of  tranquillity  overset ;  and  then  blamed  herself  for  sel- 
fishness in  not  being  as  ready  to  attend  to  them  as  usuaL  Ethel 
and  Norman  came  up  after  breakfast,  their  aversion  by  no  means 
decreased  by  further  acquaintance.  Ethel  was  highly  indignant  at 
the  tone  in  which  he  had  exclaimed, '  What,  May,  have  you  one  as 
young  as  this  ? '  on  discovering  the  existence  of  the  baby ;  and  when 
Norman  observed  that  was  not  so  atrocious  either,  she  proceeded, 
*  You  did  not  hear  the  contemptuous  compassionate  tone  when  he 
asked  papa  what  he  meant  to  do  with  all  these  boys.' 

'  I'm  glad  he  has  not  to  settle,'  said  Norman. 

*  Papa  said  Harry  was  to  be  a  sailor,  and  he  said  it  was  a  good 
way  to  save  expenses  of  education — a  good  thing.' 

'  No  doubt,'  said  Norman, '  he  thinks  papa  only  wants  to  get  rid 
of  us,  or  if  not,  that  it  is  an  amiable  weakness.' 

'  But  I  can't  see  anythiug  po  shocking  in  this,1  said  Margaret 

'  It  is  not  the  words,'  said  Norman, '  the  look  and  tone  convey  it; 
but  there  are  different  opinions.  Flora  is  quite  smitten  with  him, 
he  talks  so  politely  to  her.' 

4  And  Blanche ! '  said  Ethel.  *  The  little  affected  pussy-cat  made 
a  set  at  him,  bridled  and  talked  in  her  niinciog  voice,  with  all  her 
airs,  and  made  him  take  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  her.' 

Nurse  here  came  to  prepare  for  the  surgeon's  visit 

It  was  over,  and  Margaret  awaited  the  judgment  Sir  Matthew 
had  spoken  hopefully  to  her,  but  she  feared  to  fasten  hones  on  what 
might  have  no  meaning,  and  could  rely  on  nothing,  till  she  had  seen 
her  father,  who  never  kept  back  his  geuiune  opinion,  and  would 
least  of  all  from  her.    She  found  her  spirits  too  much  agitated  to 
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talk  to  her  sisters,  and  quietly  begged  them  to  let  her  la  quite  alone 
till  the  consultation  was  orer,  ana  she  lay  tiyinr  to  prepare  herself 
to  submit  thankfully,  whether  she  might  be  bidden  to  resign  her- 
self to  helplessness,  or  to  let  her  mind  open  ones  more  to  visions  of 
joyous  usefulness.  Every  step  she  hoped  would  prove  to  be  her 
father's  approach,  and  the  longest  hour  of  her  life  was  that  before 
he  entered  her  room.  His  face  said  that  the  tidings  were  good,  and 
yet  she  could  not  ask. 

1  Well,  Margaret,  I  am  glad  we  had  him  down.  He  thinks  you 
may  get  about  again,  though  it  may  be  a  long  time  first' 

'Does  he— oh  papa ! '  and  the  colour  spread  orer  her  face,  as 
she  squeexed  his  hand  Tery  fast. 

1  He  has  known  the  use  of  the  limbs  return  almost  suddenly 
after  eren  a  year  or  two,'  and  Dr.  Hay  gave  her  the  grounds  of  the 
opinion,  and  an  account  of  other  like  cases,  which  he  said  had  oon- 
Tinced  him, '  though,  my  poor  child,1  he  said, '  I  feared  the  harm  I 
had  done  you  was  irremediable,  but  thanks — J  He  turned  away  his 
face,  and  the  clasp  of  their  hands  spoke  the  rest 

Presently  he  told  Margaret  that  she  was  no  longer  to  be  kept 
prostrate,  but  she  was  to  do  exactly  as  was  most  comfortable  to  her, 
avoiding  nothing  but  fatigue.  She  might  be  lifted  to  the  sofa  the  next 
day,  and  if  that  agreed  with  her,  she  might  be  carried  down  stairs. 

This,  in  itself,  after  she  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  three 
months,  was  a  release  from  captivity,  and  all  the  brothers  and  sisters 
rejoiced  as  if  she  was  actually  on  her  feet  again.  Richard  betook 
himself  to  constructing  a  reading-frame  for  the  sofa ;  Harry  tor- 
mented Miss  Winter  by  insisting  on  a  holiday  for  the  others,  and 
gained  the  day  by  an  appeal  to  his  father;  then  declared  he  should 
go  and  tell  Mr.  Wilmot  the  good  news ;  and  Gorman,  quite  enli- 
vened, took  up  his  hat,  and  said  he  would  come  too. 

In  all  his  joy,  however,  Dr.  May  could  not  cease  bewailing  the 
alteration  in  his  old  friend,  and  spent  half  the  evening  in  telling 
Margaret  how  different  he  had  once  been,  in  terms  little  less  measured 
than  Ethel's :  '  I  never  saw  such'a  change.  Mat  Fleet  was  one  of 
the  most  warm,  open-hearted  fellows  in  the  world,  up  to  anything. 
I  can  hardly  believe  he  is  the  same — turned  into  a  mere  machine, 
with  a  moving  spring  of  self-int  rest !  I  don't  believe  he  cares  a 
rush  for  any  living  thing  !  Except  for  your  sake,  Margaret,  I  wish 
I  had  never  seen  him  agair.  and  only  remembered  him  as  he  was  at 
Edinburgh,  as  I  remember  dear  old  Spencer.  It  is  a  grievous  thing  I 
Ruined  entirely  !  No  doubt  that  London  life  must  be  trying — the 
constant  change  and  bewilderments  of  patients  preventing  much  in- 
dividual care  and  interest  It  must  be  very  hardening.  No  family 
.,,  ties  either,  nothing  to  look  to  but  pushing  his  way.  Yes !  there's 
great  excuse  for  poor  Mat.  I  never  knew  fully  till  now  the  blessing 
it  was  that  your  dear  mother  was  willing  to  take  me  so  early,  and 
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that  this  place  was  open  to  me  with  all  its  home  connexions  and  in* 
terests.    I  am  glad  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  London  1 ' 

And  when  he  was  alone  with  Norman,  he  could  not  help  saving, 
'  Norman,  my  boy,  I'm  more  glad  than  ever  yon  yielded  to  me  about 
your  Greek  these  holidays,  and  for  the  reason  yon  did.  Take  care 
the  love  of  rising  and  pushing  never  sets  hold  of  yon;  there's 
nothing  that  faster  changes  a  man  from  his  better  self.' 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Matthew  Fleet  had  met  another  old  college  friend 
in  London,  and  was  answering  bis  inquiries  for  the  Dick  May  of 
ancient  times. 

4  Poor  May  I  I  never  saw  a  man  so  thrown  away.  With  his 
talent  and  aouteness,  he  might  be  the  mostgminent  man  of  his  day, 
if  he  had  only  known  how  to  use  them.  »But  he  was  always  the 
same  careless  soft-hearted  fellow,  never  knowing  how  to  do  himself 
any  good,  and  he  is  the  same  still,  not  a  day  older  nor  wiser.  It 
was  a  fatal  thing  for  him  that  there  was  that  country  practice  ready 
for  him  to  step  into,  and  even  of  that  he  does  not  make  as  good  a 
thing  as  he  might  Of  course  he  married  early,  and  there  he  is, 
left  a  widower  with  a  house  full  of  children — screaming  babies,  and 
great  tall  sons  growing  up,  and  he  without  a  notion  what  he  shall 
do  with  them,  as  heedless  as  ever — saving  nothing  of  course.  I 
always  knew  it  was  what  he  would  come  to,  if  ho  would  persist  in 
burying  himself  in  that  wretched  little  country  town,  but  I  hardly 
thought,  after  all  he  has  gone  through,  to  find  him  such  a  mere  boy 
stilL  And  yet  he  is  one  of  the  cleverest  men  I  ever  met — with 
such  talent,  and  such  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  that  it 
does  one  good  to  hear  him  talk.  Poor  May !  I  am  sorry  for  him, 
he  might  have  been  anything,  but  that  early  marriage  and  country 
practioe  were  the  ruin  of  him.1  \ 
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Wm  known  that  elder  titter*  know, 

I  To  check  tho  onfleaaonablo  omBo 

With  warning  band  and  acriowa 


From  dream  to  dream  with  tor  to  torn, 

Like  fairy  none  with  hermit  child ; 
Tenet)  her  to  think,  to  praj,  to  lorn, 

Make  friaf  lean  bitter,  Joy  lean  wild.* 

Lutjca  ox  a  movumjbtt  at  Lrrcaraui 


Sin  Matthew  Fleet's  visit  seemed  like  a  turning-point  with  the  May 
family,  rousing  and  giving  them  revived  hopes.  Norman  began  to 
shake  off  his  extreme  languor  and  depression,  the  Doctor  was  relieved 
from  much  of  the  wearing  suffering  from  his  hurt,  and  his  despon- 
dency as  to  Margaret's  ultimate  recovery  had  been  driven  away. 
The  experiment  of  taking  her  up  succeeded  so  well,  that  on  Sunday 
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■he  wag  folly  attired,  'it  to  receive  company.'  As  she  ley  en  the 
sofa  there  seemed  an  advance  toward  recovery.  Much  sweet  co- 
quetry was  expended  in  trying  to  look  her  best  far  her  father :  and 
her  best  was  Tery  well,  far  though  the  brilliant  bloom  of  health  was 
gone,  her  cheeks  had  not  lost  their  pretty  rounded  contour,  and 
still  had  some  rosanees,  while  her  large  bright  Uae  eyes  smiled  and 

yrkled.  A  sereen  shut  oat  the  rest  of  the  room,  making  a  sort 
little  parlour  round  the  fire,  where  sundry  of  the. family  were 
Tinting  her  after  coming  home  from  Church  in  the  afternoon. 
Ethel  was  in  a  Tehement  state  of  indignation  at  what  had  that  day 
happened  at  school.  *Did  yoaerer  fcearamthittcKloeitl  When 
the  point  was,  to  teach  the  poor  things  to  be  Christians,  to  tun 
them  back,  beesnae  their  hair  was  not  regulation  length  I9 

« What's  that!  Who  did?'  said  Dr.  May  ,  coming  in  from  his 
own  room,  where  he  had  heard  a  few  words. 

c  Mrs.  Ledwich.  She  sent  back  three  cf  the  Cocksmoor  children 
this  morning.  It  seems  she  warned  them  last  Sunday  without 
saying  a  word  to  us.' 

c  Sent  them  back  from  Church,'  said  the  Doctor. 

1  Not  exactly  from  Church,'  said  Margaret. 

*  It  is  the  same  in  effect,'  said  Ethel,  •  to  turn  them  from  school,* 
if  they  did  try  to  go  alone,  the  pew-openers  would  drive  them  out.' 
'  It  is  a  wretched  state  of  things ! '  said  Dr.  May,  who  never 

wanted  much  provocation  to  begin  storming  about  parish  affairs. 
'  When  I  am  churchwarden  again,  I'll  see  what  can  be  done  about 
the  seats ;  but  it's  no  sort  of  use,  while  Ramsden  goes  on  as  he  does.' 

1  Now  my  poor  children  are  done  for ! '  said  LtheL  c  They  will 
never  come  again.  And  it's  horrid,  papa ;  there  are  lots  of  town 
children  who  wear  immense  long  plaits  of  hair,  and  Mrs.  Ledwich 
never  interferes  with  them.  It  is  entirely  to  drive  the  poor  Cocks- 
moor  ones  away — for  nothing  else,  and  all  out  of  Fanny  Anderson's 
chatter.' 

1 Ethel,  my  dear,'  said  Margaret,  pleadingly. 

( Didn't  I  tell  you,  Margaret,  how,  as  soon  as  Flora  knew  what 
Mrs.  Ledwich  was  going  to  do,  she  went  and  told  her  this  was  the 
children's  only  chance,  and  if  we  affronted  them  for  a  trifle,  there 
would  be  no  hope  of  getting  them  back.  She  said  she  was  sorry,  if 
we  were  interested  for  them,  but  rules  must  not  be  broken ;  and 
when  Flora  spoke  of  all  who  do  wear  loug  hair  unmolested,  she 
shuffled  and  said,  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  other 
children,  rags  and  dirt  could  not  be  allowed  ;  and  then  she  brought 
up  the  old  story  of  Miss  Boulder's  pencil,  though  she  has  found  it 
again,  and  ended  by  saying  Fanny  Anderson  told  her  it  was  a  serious 
annoyance  to  the  teachers,  and  she  was  sure  we  should  airrcc  with 
her,  that  something  was  due  to  voluntary  assistants  and  subscribers.' 

*  I  am  afraid  there  has  been  a  regular  set  at  them,'  said  Mar- 
g*ret,  '  and  perhaps  they  are  troublesome,  poor  things.' 
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'  As  if  school  keeping  were  for  luxury !  *  said  Dr.  May.  '  It  is 
the  worst  thing  I  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Ledwich  yet !  One's  blood 
boils  to  think  of  those  poor  children  being  cast  off  because  our  fine 
young  ladies  are  too  grand  to  teach  them !  The  Clergyman  leaving 
his  work  to  a  set  of  conceited  women,  and  they  turning  their  backs 
on  ignorance,  when  it  comes  to  their  door.  Voluntary  subscribers, 
indeed !     I've  a  great  mind  111  be  one  no  longer.1 

*  Oh !  papa,  that  would  not  be  fair — '  began  Ethel ;  but  Margaret 
knew  he  would  not  act  on  this,  squeezed  her  hand,  and  silenced  her. 

*  One  thing  IVe  said,  and  111  hold  to  it,'  continued  Dr.  May; 
*  if  they  outvote  Wiimot  again  in  your  Ladies'  Committee,  I'll  have 
no  more  to  do  with  them,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Dick  Slay.  It  is  a 
scandal  the  way  things  are  done  here  1 ' 

*  Papa,'  said  Richard,  who  had  all  the  time  been  standing  silent, 
1  Ethel  and  I  hare  been  thinking,  if  you  approved,  whether  we 
could  not  do  something  towards  teaching  the  Cocksmoor  children, 
and  breaking  them  in  for  the  Sunday  school' 

What  a  bound  Ethel's  heart  gave,  and  how  full  of  congratula- 
tion and  sympathy  was  the  pressure  of  Margaret's  hand  1 

1  What  did  you  think  of  doing  ?'  said  the  Doctor. 

Ethel  burnt  to  reply,  but  her  sister's  hand  admonished  her  to 
remember  her  compact  Richard  answered,  *  We  thought  of  trying 
to  get  a  room,  and  going  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  week  to  give  them 
a  little  teaching.  It  would  be  little  enough,  but  it  might  do  some- 
thing towards  civilising  them,  and  making  them  wish  for  more.9 

'  How  do  you  propose  to  get  a  room  ? ' 

'I  have  reconnoitred,  and  I  think  I  know  a  cottage  with  a 
tolerable  kitchen,  which  I  dare  say  we  might  hire  for  an  afternoon 
for  sixpence.' 

*  Ethel,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  threw  herself  forward,  and 
sitting  on  the  ground  at  her  father's  feet,  exclaimed,  *  0  papa  I 
papa !  do  say  we  may ! '  * 

*  What's  all  this  about  ? '  said  the  Doctor,  surprised. 

1  Oh !  you  don't  know  how  I  have  thought  of  it  day  and  night 
these  two  months  1 ' 

1  What !  Ethel,  have  a  fancy  for  two  whole  months,  and  the  whole 
house,  not  hear  of  it  i '  said  her  father,  with  a  rather  provoking  look 
of  incredulity. 

1  Richard  was  afraid  of  bothering  you,  and  wouldn't  let  me. 
But  do  speak,  papa.     May  we  ? ' 

4 1  don't  see  any  objection.1 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  ecstacy.  . '  Thank  you !  thank  you, 
papa!  0  Ritchie!  Oh!  Margaret!'  cried  she,  in  a  breathless 
Toice  of  transport. 

4  You  have  worked  yourself  up  to  a  fine  pass,'  said  the  Doctor, 
patting  the  agitated  girl  fondly  as  hhc  leant  against  his  knee.*  'Re- 
member, slow  and  steady.' 
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Tro  got  Rkhard  to  help  me,'  add  Ethel 

'  Sufficient  guarsariee/anid  her  mthe^^ 
up  to  his  son,  whose  fair  moo  bad  coloured  deep  red.    '  Ton  will 
keep  the  Unready  in  order,  Ritchie.' 

4  He  does,' said  Margaret;  'hehas  teknfceredaestioafartohie 
hands,  and  I  really  before  be  baa  taught  bar  to  bold  up  bar  frock 
•wl  stick  in  pina.' 

«Ai>d  to  toowberria^t  hand  from  bar  left,  Eh,  Etbdf  Wad, 
yon  deserre  some  credit,  then.  Suppose  wo  aok  Mr.  Wilmot  to  tea* 
and  talk  it  over.' 

«0  thank you, papa!    When  shall  h  be?    To-morrow?' 

*  Tea,  if  yon  like,  I  hare  to  go  la  the  town-council  meeting, 
and  am  not  going  into  the  country,  so  I  shall  be  in  early.' 

'Thank  yon.    O  bow  Tory  meal' 

'And  what  about  coot?    Do  yon  expect  to  rob  me?' 

« K  you  would  help  ms,' said  Ethel,  with  an  odd  shy  manner; 

( we  mesjit  to  make  what  we  hare  go  aa  mr  aa  nmy  be,  bat  mine  is 

only  fifteen  and  sixpence.' 
%  « Well,  yon  rnnat  make  interest  with  Margarc*  for  the  torn-out 

of  my  pocket  to-morrow.' 

*  Thank  yon,  we  are  Tory  much  obliged,1  said  the  bother  and 
sister,  earnestly, c  that  is  more  than  we  expected.' 

'  Ha  I  don't  thank  too  soon.  Suppose  to-morrow  should  be  a 
blank  day.1 

4  Oh,  it  won't ! '  said  EtheL  'I  shall  tell  Norman  to  make  yon 
go  to  paying  people.' 

'There's  avarice!'  said  the  Doctor.  'But  look  you  here,  Ethel, 
if  you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  make  your  bargain  for  Tuesday.  I 
have  a  note  appointing  me  to  call  at  Abbotstoke  Grange  on  Mr. 
Rivers,  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  Tuesday.  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
Ethel  ?  An  old  banker,  rich  enough  for  his  daughter  to  curl  her 
hair  in  bank  notes.    If  I  were  you,  I'd  make  a  bargain  for  him.' 

'  If  he  had  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  and.  I  only  got  one 
guinea  out  of  him!' 

4  Prudence !    Well,  it  may  be  wiser.' 

Ethel  ran  up  to  her  room,  hardly  able  to  believe  that  the  mighty 
proposal  was  made;  and  it  had  been  so  readily  granted,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  Richard's  caution  had  been  vain  in  making  such  a  delay,  that 
even  Margaret  had  begun  to  fear  that  the  street  of  by-and-by  was 
leading  to  the  house  of  never.  Now,  however,  it  was  plain  that  he 
had  been  wise.  Opportunity  was  everything ;  at  another  moment, 
their  father  might  have  been  harassed  and  oppressed,  and  unable 
to  give  his  mind  to  concerns,  which  now  he  could  think  of  with 
interest,  and  Richard  could  not  have  caught  a  more  favorable  con- 
juncture. 

Ethel  was  in  a  wild  state  of  felicity  all  that  evening  and  the  next 
day,  very  unlike  her  brother,  who,  dismayed  at  the  open  step  he 
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had  taken,  shrank  into  himself,  and  in  his  shyness  dreaded  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  evening,  and  would  almost  hare  been  relieved,  if 
Mr.  Wilmot  had  been  unable  to  accept  the  invitation.  80  quiet  and 
grave  was  he,  that  Ethel  could  not  get  him  to  talk  over  the  matter 
at  all  with  her,  and  she  was  obi  iced  to  bestow  all  her  trans- 
ports and  grand  projects  on  Flora  or  Margaret,  when  she  could  gain 
their  ears,  besides  conning  them  over  to  herself,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  her  lessons,  bj  which  means  she  tried  Miss  Winter's  patience 
almost  beyond  measure.  But  she  cared  not— she  saw  a  gathering 
school  and  rising  Church,  which  eclipsed  all  thoughts  of  present 
inattentions  ana  gaucheries.  She  monopolized  Alargaret  in  the 
twilight,  and  rhapsodized  to  her  heart's  content,  talking  faster  and 
mater,  and  looking  more  and  more  excited.  Margaret  began  to 
feel  a  little  overwhelmed,  and  while  answering  '  yes '  at  intervals, 
was  considering  whether  Ethel  had  not  been  flying  about  in  an  absent 
inconsiderate  mood  all  day,  and  whether  it  would  seem  unkind 
to  damp  her  ardour,  by  giving  her  a  hint  that  she  was  relaxing  her 
guard  over  herself  Before  Margaret  had  steeled  herself,  Ethel  was 
talking  of  a  story  she  had  read,  of  a  place  something  like  Gocksmoor. 
Margaret  was  not  ready  with  her  recollection,  and  Ethel,  saying  it 
was  in  a  magazine  in  the  drawing-room  chiffoniere,  declared  she 
would  fetch  it 

Margaret  knew  what  it  was  to  expect  her  visitors  to  return  '  in 
one  moment,'  and  with  a  l  now  or  never '  feeling  she  began,  *  Ethel 
dear,  wait,9  but  Ethel  was  too  impetuous  to  attend.  *  111  be  back 
in  a  twinkling,'  she  called  out,  and  down  she  flew,  in  her  speed 
whisking  away,  without  seeing  it,  the  basket  with  Margaret's  knitting 
and  all  her  notes  and  papers,  which  lay  scattered  on  the  floor  far  out 
of  reach,  vexing  Margaret  at  first,  and  then  making  her  grieve  at 
her  own  impatient  feeling. 

Ethel  was  soon  in  the  drawing-room,  but  the  right  number  of  the 
magazine  was  not  quickly  forthcoming,  and  in  searching  she  became 
embarked  in  another  story.  Just  then,  Aubrey,  whose  stout  legs 
were  apt  to  carry  him  into  every  part  of  the  house  where  he  was 
neither  expected  nor  wanted,  marched  in  at  the  open  door,  trying 
by  dint  of  vehement  gestures  to  make  her  understand,  in  his  imper- 
fect speech,  somethiug  that  he  wanted.  Very  particularly  trouble- 
some she  thought  him,  more  especially  as  she  could  not  make  him 
out,  otherwise  than  he  wanted  her  to  do  something  with  the 
newspaper  and  the  fire.  She  made  a  boat  for  him  with  an  old 
newspaper,  a  very  hafty  and  frail  performance,  and  told  him  to  sail 
it  on  the  carpet,  and  be  Mr.  hrnescliffe  going  away;  and  she 
thought  him  thus  safely  disposed  of.  Returning  to  her  book  and 
her  search,  with  her  face  to  the  cupboard,  and  her  book  held  up  to 
catch  the  light,  she  was  soon  lost  in  her  story,  and  thought  of 
nothing  more  till  suddenly  roused  by  her  father's  voice  in  the  hall, 
loud  and  peremptory  with  alarm,  *  Aubrey  1  put  that  down  1 '  She 
Vol.  I.- 
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looked,  and  beheld  Aubrey  brandishing  a  mat  flaming  paper— he 
dropped  it  at  the  exclamation — it  fell  training  on  the  carpet. 
Aubrey's  white  pinafore  1  Ethel  was  springing  up,  but-  in  her 
cramped,  twisted  position,  she  could  not  do  so  quickly,  and  eren  as 
he  called,  her  father  strode  by  her,  snatched  at  Aubrey's  merino 
frock,  which  he  crushed  over  the  scarcely  lighted  pinafore,  and 
trampled  out  the  flaming  paper  with  his  foot  It  was  a  moment  of 
dreadful  fright,  but  the  next  assured  them  that  no  harm  was  done. 

'Ethel!'  cried  the  Doctor, 'are  you  mad?  What  were  you 
thinking  of?1 

Aubrey,  here  recollecting  himself  enough  to  be  frightened  at  his 
father's  voice  and  manner,  burst  into  loud  cries;  the  Doctor  pressed 
him  closer  on  his  breast,  caressed  and  soothed  him.  Ethel  stood 
by,  pale  and  transfixed  with  horror.  Her  father  was  more  angry 
with  her,  than  she  had  erer  seen  him,  and  with  reason,  as  she  knew, 
as  she  smelt  the  singeing,  and  saw  a  large  burnt  hole  in  Aubrey's 
pinafore,  while  the  front  of  his  frock  was  scorched  and  brown, 
for.  May's  words  were  not  needed,  'What  could  make  you  let  him?' 

'  I  didn't  see—'  she  fanltered. 

'Didn't  see!  Didn't  look,  didn't  think,  didn't  care !  That's  it, 
Ethel.  Tis  Terr  hard  one  can't  trust  you  in  a  room  with  the 
child  any  more  than  the  baby  herself.  His  frock  perfect  tinder. 
He  would  have  been  burnt  to  a  cinder,  if  I  had  not  come  in  I ' 

Aubrey  roared  afresh,  and  Dr.  May,  kissing  and  comforting  him, 

Kthered  him  up  under  his  left  arm,  and  carried  him  away,  looking 
ck  at  the  door  to  say, '  There's  no  bearing  it !  I'll  put  a  stop  to 
all  schools  and  Greek,  if  it  is  to  lead  to  this,  and  make  you  good  for 
nothing ! ' 

Ethel  was  too  much  terrified  to  know  where  she  was,  or  anything, 
but  that  she  had  let  her  little  brother  run  into  fearful  peril,  and 
grievously  angered  her  father ;  she  was  afraid  to  follow  him,  and 
stood  still,  annihilated,  and  in  despair,  till  roused  by  his  return ; 
then,  with  a  stifled  sob,  she  exclaimed, '  Oh,  papa  1 '  and  could  get 
no  further  for  a  gush  of  tears.  * 

But  the  anger  of  the  shock  of  terror  was  over,  and  Dr.  May  was 
sorry  for  her  tears,  though  still  he  could  not  but  manifest  some 
displeasure.  '  Yes,  Ethel/  he  said,  '  it  was  a  frightful  thing,'  and 
he  could  not  but  shudder  acrain.  *  One  moment  later !  It  is  an 
escape  to  be  for  ever  thankful  for — poor  little  fellow — but  Ethel, 
Ethel,  do  let  it  be  a  warning  to  you.7 

I  0,  I  hope— I'll  try— ?  sobbed  Ethel. 

*  You  have  said  you  would  try  before.'  ; 

I I  know  I  have,'  said  Ethel,  choked.     *  If  I  could  but — 
i£ooT  child,'  said  Dr.  May,  sadly ;  then  looking  earnestly  at 

her,  '  Ethel,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  of  its  being  with  you  as — as  it 
has  been  with  me'; '  he  spoke  very  low,  nnd  drew  her  close  to  him. 
1 1  grew  up,  thinking  my  inbred  heedlessness  a  sort  of  grace,  so  to 
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my.  rather  manly — the  reverse  of  finikin.  I  was  spoilt  as  a 
and  my  Maggie  carried  on  the  spoiling,  by  never  letting  me  fee 
effects.  By  the  time  I  had  sense  enough  to  regret  this  as  a  fi 
I  had  grown  too  old  for  changing  of  ingrain,  long^nurturcd  habii 
perhaps»  I  never  wished  it  really.  You  have  seen,'  and  bis  voice 
nearly  inaudible,  *  what  my  carelessness  has  come  to-— let  that  su 
at  least,  as  a  lesson  that  may  spare  you — what  your  father  x 
feel  as  long  as  he  lives-M 

He  pressed  his  hanatightly  on  her  shoulder,  and  left  her,  * 
out  letting  her  see  his  face.  Shocked  and  bewildered,  she  hur 
np-stairs  to  Margaret.  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  felt 
arms  round  her,  and  heard  her  kind  soothing,  and  then,  in  bit 
words,  told  how  dreadful  it  had  been,  and  how  kind  papa  had  b 
and  what  he  had  said,  which  was  now  the  uppermost  thought  ' ' 
Margaret,  Margaret,  how  very  terrible  it  is  1  And  does  papa  re 
think  90  f9 

4 1  believe  he  does/  whispered  Margaret 

4  How  can  he,  can  he  bear  it  1'  said  Ethel,  clasping  her  ha 
1 0  it  is  enough  to  kill  one — I  can't  think  why  it  did  not ! '  • 

( He  bears  it,'  said  Margaret, ( because  he  is  so  very  good, 
kelp  and  comfort  do  come  to  him.  Dear  papa  f  He  bears  up 
cause  it  is  right,  and  for  our  sakes,  and  he  has  a  sort  of  rest  in 
perfect  love  they  had  for  each  other.  He  knows  how  she  w< 
wish  him  to  cheer  up  and  look  to  the  end,  and  support  and  com 
are  given  to  him,  I  know  they  are ;  but  oh,  Ethel !  it  does  n 
one  tremble  and  shrink,  to  think  what  he  has  been  going  thro 
this  autumn,  especially  when  I  hear  him  moving  about  late  at  ni 
and  now  and  then  comes  a  heavy  groan— whenever  any  espc 
care  has  been  on  his  mind.' 

Ethel  was  in  great  distress.     *  To  have  grieved  him  again ! ' 
she, '  and  just  as  he  seemed  better  and  brighter !     Everything  ] 
turns  out  wrong,  and  always  will ;  I  can't  do  anything  well  by 
chanee.' 

4  Yes  you  can,  when  you  mind  what  you  are  about9 

1  But  I  never  can — I'm  like  him,  everyone  says  so,  and  he  i 
the  heedlessness  is  ingrain,  and  can't  be  got  rid  oV 

1  Ethel,  I  don't  really  think  he  could  have  told  yon  so.' 

4  I'm  sure  he  said  ingrain.' 

4  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  part  of  his  nature,  and  that  you  have 
herited  it,  but—'  Margaret  paused — and  Ethel  exclaimed, 

4  He  said  his  was  long-uurtured ;  yes,  Margaret,  you  guei 
right,  and  he  said  he  could  not  change  it,  and  no  more  can  I.' 

4  Surely,  Ethel,  you  have  not  had  so  many  years.     You 
fifteen  instead  of  forty-six,  and  it  is  more  a  woman's  work  thi 
man's  to  be  careful     You  nevd  not  begin  to  despair.     You  i 
growing  much  better ;  Richard  said  so,  and  so  did  Miss  Winter 

4  What's  the  use  of  it,  if  in  one  moment  it  is  as  bad  %a  «f 
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And  to-day,  of  aU  day*  ia  At  year,  last  whan  ma 
vary,  rcry  kind,  and  given  mm  saore  t£am{  sakedv 

'Do  jou  know,  Ethel,  I  was  tfiiakiog  whether 

would  not  gay  that  wu  the  reason.    Yo«  war*  so  ha 

naps  you  were  thrown  off  your  guard*' 

'IihooldDoiwoaderifftrt  wiVwiJltM,  Itoaajalftdfr 
«Y«u  know  it  was  a  tort  ofnrototioa  ttot  Bktoxd  prtm  «fcj[ 

to  be  all  settled  tad  li&k,  and  pattona  I  fetf*  1  wm  to  to  aanfld 
stOL'. 

•IthtoftraaoaMtftJacofttoktol  I  mm  •  Httle  afraid 
before,  mad  I  vieh  I  tod  Mad  to  ceatfea  yoa,  tot  I  did  tot  Kto 
to  seem  unkind.' 

avriahyouhadJsaidEthaL  <  Dear  little  Aubvay  I  Ob!  at 
>pa had  not  been  there!  Aad  I  oaaaot  think  km  at  it  was,  ha 
oould  contrive  to  pa*  the  a>e  out,  with  his  oaa  hand,  aad  not  hart 
himself  Margaret,  it  wm  terrible.  How  ooaU  I  nuad  se  little ! 
Did  yoa  sea  how  his  freak  was  singed  t  * 


Yes,  papa  showed  it  to  ma.  How  oaa  wa  ha  tfiaakftd  aaongh  I 
Oaa  thing  I  hope,  that  Aubrey  was  well  frightened,  poor  little  hoy.' 

<I  know!  I  see  now!1  cned  Ethel, 'he  mast  have  wanted  ass 
to  make  the  fire  blase  up.  as  Richard  did  one  evening  when  we 
earns  in  and  found  it  low;  I  remember  Aubrey  clapping  his  hands 
and  shouting  at  the  flame ;  but  my  head  was  in  that  unhappy  story, 
and  I  never  had  sense  to  put  the  things  together,  and  reflect  that 
ha  would  try  to  do  it  himself.  I  only  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  my 
wej,  dear  little  fellow.  O!  dear,  how  bad  it  was  of  me!  All  from 
being  uplifted,  and  my  head  turned,  as  it  used  to  be  when  we  were 
happier.     Oh !  I  wish  Mr.  Wflmot  was  not  coming!' 

Ethel  sat  for  a  long  time  with  her  head  hidden  in  Margaret's 
pillows,  and  her  hand  clasped  by  her  good  elder  sister.  At  last  she 
looked  up  and  said,  *  O  Margaret,  1  am  so  unhappy.  I  see  the 
whole  meaning  of  it  now.  Do  you  not  ?  When  papa  gave  his  con* 
sent  at  last,  I  was  pleased  and  set  up,  and  proud  of  my  plans.  I 
never  recollected  what  a  silly,  foolish  girl  I  am,  and  how  unfit.  I 
thought  Mr.  Wilmot  would  think  great  things  of  it — it  was  all 
wrong  and  self-satisfied.  I  never  prayed  at  all  that  it  might  turn 
out  well,  and  so  now  it  won't.9 

'  Dearest  Ethel,  I  don't  see  that  Perhaps  it  will  do  all  the 
better  for  your  being  humbled  about  it  now.  If  you  were  wild  and 
high  flying,  it  would  never  go  right.' 

'  It's  hope  is  in  Richard,' said  EtheL 

1  So  it  is,'  said  Margaret 

'  I  wish  Mr.  Wilmot  was  not  coming  to-night,9  said  Ethel  again. 
'  It  would  serve  me  right  if  papa  were  to  say  nothing  about  it' 

Ethel  lingered  with  her  sister  till  Harry  and  Mary  came  up 
nrith  Margaret's  tea,  and  summoned  her,  and  she  crept  down  stairs, 
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tad  entered  the  room  so  quietly,  that  she  was  hardly  perceived  be- 
hind her  boisterous  brother.  She  knew  her  eyes  were  in  no  pre- 
sentable state,  and  cast  them  down,  and  shrank  back  as  Mr.  Wilmot 
shook  her  hand  and  greeted  her  kindly. 

Mr.  Wilmot  had  been  wont  to  come  to  tea,  whenever  he  had 
anything  to  say  to  Dr.  or  Mrs.  May,  which  was  about  once  in  ten  or 
twelve  days.  He  was  Mary's  godfather,  and  their  most  intimate 
friend  in  the  town,  and  he  had  often  been  with  them,  both  as  friend 
and  Clergyman,  through  their  trouble — no  later  than  Christmas- 
Day,  he  had  come  to  bring  the  feast  of  that  day  to  Margaret  in  her 
sick  room.  Indeed,  it  had  been  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  Maya 
that  he  had  resolved  to  spend  the  holidays  at  Stoneborough,  taking 
the  care  of  Abbotstoke,  while  his  brother,  the  Vicar,  went  to  visit 
their  father.  This  was,  however,  the  first  time  he  had  come  in  his 
old  familiar  way  to  spend  an  evening,  and  there  was  something  in 
the  resumption  of  former  habits  that  painfully-marked  the  change. 

Ethel,  on  coming  in,  found  Flora  making  tea,  her  father  leaning 
back  in  his  great  chair  in  silence,  Richard  diligently  cutting  bread, 
and  Blanche  sitting  on  Mr.  Wilmot's  knee,  chatting  fast  and  con* 
fidentially.  Flora  made  Harry  dispense  the  cups,  and  called  every- 
one to  their  places ;  Ethel  timidly  glanced  at  her  father's  face,  as 
he  rose  and  came  into  the  light  She  thought  the  lines  and  hollows 
were  more  marked  than  ever,  and  that  he  looked  fatigued  and 
mournful,  and  she  felt  cut  to  the  heart ;  but  he  began  to  exert  him- 
self, and  to  make  conversation,  not,  however,  about  Cocksmoor,  but 
asking  Mr.  Wilmot  what  his  brother  thought  of  his  new  squire,  Mr. 
Rivera.  X 

4  He  likes  him  very  much,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot  '  He  is  a  very 
pleasing  person,  particularly  kind-hearted  and  gentle,  and  likely  to 
do  a  great  deal  for  the  parish.  They  havo  been  giving  away  beef 
and  blankets  at  a  great  rate  this  Christmas.' 

«  What  family  is  there  ? '  asked  Flora. 

*  One  daughter,  about  Ethels  age,  is  there  with  her  governess* 
He  has  been  twice  married,  and  the  first  wife  left  a  son,  who  is  in 
the  dragoons,  I  believe.  This  girl's  mother  was  Lord  Coaham's 
daughter.' 

So  the  talk  lingered  on,  without  much  interest  or  life.  *  It  was 
rather  keeping  from  saying  nothing  than  conversation,  and  no  one 
was  without  the  sensation  that  she  was  missing,  round  whom  all  had 
been  free  and  joyous — not  that  she  had  been  wont  to  speak  much 
herself,  but  nothing  would  go  on  smoothly  or  easily  without  her. 
So  long  did  this  last,  that  Ethel  began  to  think  her  father  meant  to 
*  punish  her  by  not  beginning  the  subject  that  night,  and  though  she 
owned  that  she  deserved  it,  she  could  not  help  being  very  much 
disappointed. 

At  length,  however,  her  father  began :  *  We  wanted  you  to  talk 
over  a  scheme  thai  these  young  ones  have  been  QftraM.ta%.   X^ 
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»ee,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  Richard  at  home  this  next  term — it  won't 
do  to  have  no  one  in  the  bouse  to  parry  poor  Margaret.  We  can't 
do  without  liim  say  way,  to  bo  and  Ethel  have  a  scheme  of  seeing 
what  can  be  done  for  tliat  wretched  place,  Cocksuioor.' 

'  Indeed  I'  said  Mr.  Wilmot,  brightening  and  looking  interested. 
1  It  ia  sadly  destitute.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  anything  could 
be  done  for  it.  l'ou  hare  brought  some  children  to  school  already, 
I  think.  I  saw  some  rough-looking  boys,  who  said  they  came  from 
Cooksmoor.' 

This  embarked  the  Doctor  in  the  history  of  the  ladies  being  too 
fine  to  teach  the  poor  Cocksmoor  girls,  which  he  told  with  kindling 
Tehemenee  and  indignation,  growing  more  animated  every  moment, 
as  he  stormed  over  the  wonted  subject  of  the  bad  system  of  manage- 
ment— ladies'  committee — negligent  incumbent — insufficient  clergy 
— misappropriated  tithes — while  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  had  mourned 
nvcr  it.  within  himself,  a  hundred  times  already,  and  was  doing  a 
Curate's  work  oa  sufferance,  with  no  pay,  and  little  but  mistrust 
from  Mr.  Ramsden.and  absurd  false  reports  among  the  more  foolish 
part  of  the  town,  sat  listening  patiently,  glad  to  hear  the  Doctor  in 
his  old  strain,  though  it  was  a  hopeless  matter  for  discussion,  and 
Ethel  dreaded  that  the  lamentation  would  go  on  till  bed-time,  and 
Cocksmoor  be  quit*  forgotten. 

After  a  time  they  came  safely  back  to  the  project,  and  Richard 
wee  called  oa  to  explain.  Ethel  left  it  all  to  him,  and  he,  with 
rising  colour,  and  quiet,  unhesitating,  though  diffident  manner,  de- 
tailed designs  that  showed  themselves  to  have  been  well  matured.  Mr. 
Wilmot  heard,  cordially  approved,  and,  as  all  agreed  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  while  the  holidays  lasted,  he  undertook  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Bamsden  on  the  subject  the  next  morning',  and  if  his  consent 
to  their  schemes  could  be  gained,  to  come  in  the  afternoon  to  walk 
with  Richard  and  Ethel  to  Cocksmoor,  and  set  their  affairs  in  order. 
All  the  time  Ethel  said  not  a  word,  except  when  referred  to  by  her 
brother ;  but  when  Mr.  Wilmot  took  leave,  he  shook  her  hand 
warmly,  as  if  he  was  much  pleased  with  her.  '  Ah  !'  she  thought, 
1  if  he  knew  how  ill  I  have  behaved  1  It  is  all  show  and  hollownesa 
with  me.' 

She  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Wilmot  thought  her  silence  one  of 
the  best  signs  for  the  plan,  nor  how  much  more  doubtful  he  would 
have  thought  her  perseverance,  if  he  had  seen  her  wild  and  vehement. 
As  it  was,  he  was  very  much  pleased,  and  when  the  Doctor  came  out 
with  him  into  the  hall,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  satisfaction 
in  Richard's  well-judged  and  sensibly-described  project. 

'  Aye,  aye  1 '  said  the  Doctor, '  there's  much  more  in  the  boy  than 
I  used  to  think.  He's  a  capital  fellow,  and  more  like  bis  mother 
than  any  of  them.' 

1  He  is,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot ;  '  there  was  a  just,  well-weighed  sense 
and  soberness  is  his  plana  that  put  me  in  mind  of  her  every  moment.' 
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Dr.  May  give  his  hand  a  squeeze,  fall  of  feeling,  and  went  up  to 
tell  Margaret  She,  on  the  first  opportunity  told  Richard,  and  made 
him  happier  than  he  had  been  for  months,  not  so  much  in  Mr.  Wil- 
mot's  words,  at  in  his  father's  assent  to,  and  pleasure  in  them. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

*  Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high. 

So  »ba)t  thou  hamblo  and  magnanloioej  bo; 
Sink  doc  In  spirit;  who  aimeth  at  tbo  akj 

Shoots  btrher  roach  than  bo  that  tneaoa  a  trot* 
A  craio  of  ftory  mixed  with  huaablinaaa^ 

Coroa  both  a  ferer  and  ItUutfglcaoat.* 

Hnnn 
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1  Nokmav,  do  you  feel  up  to  a  long  day's  work  ? '  said  Dr.  May,  on 
the  following  morning.  '  I  have  to  set  off  after  breakfast  to  see 
old  Mrs.  Gould,  and  to  be  at  Abbotstokc  Orange  by  twelve ;  then 
I  thought  of  going  to  Fordholm,  and  getting  Mrs.  Cleveland  to 
give  us  some  luncheon — there  are  some  poor  people  on  theY  war  to 
look  at ;  and  that  girl  on  Far-view  Hill ;  and  there's  another  place 
to  call  at  in  coming  home.  You'll  have  a  good  deal  of  sitting  in 
the  carriage,  holding  Whitefoot,  so  if  you  think  you  shall  be  cola  or 
tired,  don't  scruple  to  say  so,  and  I'll  take  Adams  to  drive  me.' 

1  No.  thank  you,9  said  Norman,  briskly.     *  This  frost  is  famous.9 

1  It  will  turn  to  rain,  I  expect — it  is  too  white,'  said  the  Doctor, 
looking  out  at  the  window.  '  How  will  you  get  to  Cocksmoor,  gooa 
people  ? ' 

4  Ethel  won't  believe  it  rains  unless  it  is  very  bad,'  said  Richard. 

Norman  set  out  with  his  father,  and  prosperously  performed  the 
expedition,  arriving  at  Abbotstoke  Grange  at  the  appointed  hour. 

4  Ha ! '  said  the  Doctor,  as  the  iron  gates  of  ornamental  scroll 
work  were  swung  back,  *  there's  a  considerable  change  in  this  place 
since  I  was  here  last.  Well  kept  up  indeed  1  Not  a  dead  leal  left 
under  the  old  walnuts,  and  the  grass  looks  as  smooth  as  if  they  had 
a  dozen  gardeners  rolling  it  every  day.' 

'  And  the  drive,'  said  Norman,  *  more  like  a  garden- walk  than  a 
road  1     But  oh !  what  a  splendid  cedar ! ' 

4  Isn't  it  1  I  remember  that  as  long  as  I  remember  anything. 
All  this  fine  rolling  of  turf,  and  trimming  up  of  the  place,  does  not 
make  much  difference  to  you,  old  fellow,  docs  it  ?  Von  don't  look 
altered  since  I  saw  you  last,  when  old  Jervis  was  letting  the  place 
go  to  rack  and  ruin.  So  they  have  a  new  entrance — very  handsome 
conservatory — flowers — the  banker  does  things  in  style.  There,'  as 
Norman  helped  him  off  with  his  plaid, '  wrap  yourself  up  well,  don't 
get  cold.  The  sun  is  gone  in,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  rain 
were  coming  after  alL    I'll  not  be  longer  than  I  can  help.1 
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thought  of  Hiss  Cleveland's  dinner.  Then  he  thought  there  tu  a 
very  sharp  wind,  and  drove  about  till  he  found  a  sheltered  place  on 
the  lee  aide  of  the  great  cedar,  looked  up  at  it,  and  thought  it  would 
be  a  fine  subject  for  verses,  if  Mr.  Wibnot  knew  of  it,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  what  he  should  make  of  them. 

In  tho  midst  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  deep-toned  note  of  a 
dog,  and  beheld  a  large  black  Newfoundland  dog  leaping  about  the 
horse  in  great  indignation.  '  Bollo  I  Hollo  1 '  called  a  clear  young 
voice,  and  he  aaw  two  ladies  returning  from  a  walk  Rollo,  at  the 
first  call,  galloped  back  to  his  mistress,  and  was  evidently  receiving 
an  admonition,  and  promising  good  behaviour.  Tho  two  ladies  entered 
the  house,  while  he  lay  down  on  the  step,  with  his  lion-like  paw 
hanging  down,  watching  Norman  with  a  brilliant  pair  of  haiel  eyes. 
Norman,  after  a  little  more  wondering  when  Mr.  Rivera  would  have 
done  with  his  other,  betook  himself  to  civil  demonstrations  to  the 
creature,  who  received  them  with  dignity,  and  presently,  after  ac- 
knowledging with  his  tail,  various  whispers  of  '  Good  old  fellow,* 
and  '  Here,  old  Rollo  I '  having  apparently  satisfied  himself  that  the 
young  gentleman  was  respectable,  he  rose,  and  vouchsafed  to  stand 
np  with  his  fore-paws  in  the  gig,  listening  amiably  to  Norman's  deli- 
cate flatteries.  Norman  even  i  .gan  to  hope  to  allure  him  into  jump- 
ing on  tho  seat ;  but  a  great  bell  rang,  and  Rollo  immediately  turned 
round,  and  dashed  off,  at  full  speed,  to  some  back  region  of  the  house. 
'  So,  old  fellow,  you  know  what  the  dinner  bell  means,'  thought  Nor- 
man. '  I  hope  Mr.  Rivers  is  hungry  too.  Miss  Cleveland  will  have 
oatct  up  her  whole  luncheon,  if  this  old  bore  won't  let  my  father  go 
aoon!  I  hope  he  is  desperately  ill — 'tis  his  only  excuse  I  Heigh 
ho !  I  must  jump  out  to  warm  my  feet  soon !  There,  there's  a  drop 
of  rain  t  Well,  there's  no  end  to  it !  I  wonder  what  Ethel  is  doing 
about  Cocksmoor.  It  is  setting  in  for  a  wet  afternoon! '  and  Norman 
disconsolately  put  up  his  umbrella. 
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At  list  Dr.  May  and  another  gentleman  were  seen  in  the  conser- 
vatory, and  Norman  gladly  proceeded  to  clear  the  seat;  but  Dr. 
May  called  out,  '  Jump  out,  Norman,  Mr.  Rivers  is  so  kind  as  to 
ask  as  to  stay  to  luncheon.' 

With  boyish  shrinking  from  strangers,  Norman  privately  wished 
Mr.  Rivers  at  Jericho,  as  he  gave  the  reins  to  a  servant,  and  entered 
the  conservatory,  where  a  kindly  hand  was  held  out  to  him  by  a 
gentleman  of  about  fifty,  with  a  bald  smooth  forehead,  soft  blue  eyes, 
and  gentle  pleasant  face.  '  Is  this  your  eldest  son  ? '  said  he,  turning 
to  Dr.  May, — and  the  manner  of  both  was  as  if  they  were  already 
well  acquainted.  '  No,  this  is  my  second.  The  eldest  is  not  auite 
such  a  long-legged  fellow,'  said  Dr.  May.  And  then  followed  the 
question  addressed  to  Norman  himself,  where  he  was  at  school 

( At  Stoneborough,'  said  Norman,  a  little  amused  at  the  thought 
how  angry  Ethel  and  Harry  would  be  that  the  paragraph  of  the 
county  paper  where  l  N.  W.  May '  was  recorded  as  prizeman  and 
foremost  in  the  examination,  had  not  penetrated  even  to  Abbotstoke 
Grange,  or  rather  to  its  owner's  memory. 

However,*  his  father  could  not  help  adding,  '  He  is  the  head  of 
the  school — a  thing  we  Stoneborough  men  think  much  o£' 

This,  and  Mr.  Ilivers's  civil  answer,  made  Norman  so  hot,  that 
ho  did  not  notice  much  in  passing  through  a  hall  full  of  beautiful 
vases,  stuffed  birds,  busts,  &c.  tastefully  arranged,  and  he  did  not 
look  up  till  they  were  entering  a  handsome  dining-room,  where  a 
small  square  table  was  laid  out  for  luncheon  near  a  noble  fire. 

The  two  ladies  were  there,  and  Mr.  Rivera  introduced  them  as 
his  daughter  and  Mrs.  Larpent.  It  was  the  most  luxurious  meal 
that  Norman  had  ever  seen,  the  plate,  the  porcelain,  and  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  table  so  elegant,  and  the  viands,  all  partaking  of 
the  Christmas  character,  and  of  a  recherche  delicate  description  quite 
new  to  him.  He  had  to  serve  as  his  father's  right  hand,  and  was  so 
anxious  to  put  everything  as  Dr.  May  liked  it,  and  without  attract- 
ing notice,  that  he  hardly  saw  or  listened  till  Dr.  May  began  to  ad* 
mire  a  fine  Claude,  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  embarked  in  a  picture 
discussion.  The  Doctor  had  much  taste  fur  art,  and  had  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities  of  seeing  paintings  during  his  time  of  study 
at  Paris,  and  in  a  brief  tour  to  Italy.  Since  that  time,  few  good 
pictures  had  come  in  his  way,  and  these  were  a  great  pleasure  to  nim, 
while  Mr.  Rivers,  a  regular  connoisseur,  was  delighted  to  meet  with 
one  who  could  so  well  appreciate  them.  Norman  perceived  how  his 
father  was  enjoying  the  conversation,  and  was  much  interested  both 
by  the  sight  of  the  first  fine'  paintings  he  had  ever  seen,  and  by  the 
talk  about  their  merits;  but  the  living  things  in  the  room  had  more 
of  his  attention  and  observation,  especially  the  young  lady  who  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table ;  a  girl  about  his  own  age ;  she  was  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and  seemed  to  him  like  a  fairy,  in  the  airy  lightness  and 
grace  of  her  movements,  and  the  blithe  gladsomeness  of  her  fjaataim 
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■ad  eotnitenance.  Form  and  features,  though  perfectly  healthful 
md brisk,  bad  the  peculiar  finish  and  dclicaev  of  a  miniature  paint- 
ing, and  were  enhanced  by  the  sunny  glance  of  her  dark  sol t  smiling 
•yea.  Her  hair  was  in  black  silky  braids,  and  her  dress,  with  iu 
gaiety  of  well-assorted  colour,  was  positively  refreshing  to  bis  eye,  so 
Emgaocuetimied  to  the  deep  mourning  of  his  sisters.  A  little  Italian 
greyhound,  perfectly  white,  was  at  her  side,  making  infinite  variations 
of  the  line  of  beauty  and  grace,  with  its  elegant  outline,  and  S-like 
tail,  as  it  raised  its  slender  nose  in  hopes  of  a  fragment  of  bread 
which  she  from  time  to  time  dispensed  to  it. 

Luncheon  over,  Mr.  Rivers  asked  Br.  May  to  step  into  his  !i- 
r,  Utd  Norman  guessed  that  they  bad  been  talking  all  tills  time, 
lad  never  come  to  the  medical  opinion.  However,  a  good  meal 
and*  huge  fire  made  a  great  difference  in  his  toleration,  and,  it  was  ■ 
so  new*  scene,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  a  prolonged  watting,  espe- 
cially when  .Mrs.  Larpent  said,  in  a  very  pleasant  tone  '  Will  you 
ease  into  the  drawing-room  with  us  7  ' 

He  bit  somewhat  as  if  he  was  walking  in  enchanted  ground  as 
ha  follow.  J  her  into  the  large  room,  the  windows  opening  into  the 
conservatory,  the  whole  air  fragrant  with  flowers,  the  furniture  and 
ornaments  so  exquisite  of  their  kind,  and  alt  such  a  St  scene  for  the 
beautiful  little  damsel,  who,  with  her  slender  dog  by  her  aide,  trip- 
ped on  demurely,  and  rather  shyly,  bat  with  a  certain  skipping  light* 
Ben  in  her  step.  A  very  tall  overgrown  school-boy  did  Norman  feel 
himself  for  one  bashful  moment,  when  he  found  himself  alone  with 
the  two  ladies ;  but  he  was  ready  to  be  set  at  ease  by  Mrs.  Larpent's 
good-natured  manner,  whenahe  said  something  of  Hollo's  discourtesy. 
He  smiled,  and  answered  that  he  had  made  great  friends  with  the 
fine  old  dog,  and  spoke  of  his  running  off  to  the  dinner,  at  which  lit- 
tle Hiss  Rivera  laughed,  and  looked  delighted,  and  began  to  tell  of 
Hollo's  perfections  and  intelligence.  Norman  ventured  to  inquire 
the  name  of  the  little  Italian,  and  was  told  it  was  Nipen,  because  it 
had  once  stolen  a  cake,  much  like  the  wind  spirit  in  "  Feats  on  the 
fiord."  Its  beauty  and  tricks  were  duly  displayed,  and  a  most  beau- 
tiful Australian  parrot  was  exhibited.  Mrs.  Larpent  taking  full 
interest  in  the  talk,  in  so  lively  and  gentle  a  manner,  and  she  and 
her  pretty  pupil  evidently  on  such  sisterlike  terms,  that  Norman 
could  hardly  believe  her  to  be  the  governess,  when  he  thought  of 
Miss  Winter. 

Miss  Rivers  took  up  some  brown  leaves  which  she  was  cutting 
out  with  scissors,  and  shaping. — '  Our  holiday  work,'  said  Mrs. 
Larpent,  in  answer  to  the  inquiring  look  of  Norman's  eyes.  '  Met* 
has  been  making  a  drawing  for  her  papa,  and  is  framing  it  in  leather 
work.     Hare  you  ever  seen  any  ? ' 

'Never!'  and  Norman  looked  eagerly,  asking  questions,  and 
watching  while  Miss  Rivers  cut  out  her  ivy  leaf  and  marked  its 
reins,  and  showed  how  she  copied  it  from  nature.     He  thanked  her, 
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saying,  • '  I  wanted  to  learn  all  about  it,  for  I  thought  it  would  be 
inch  nice  work  for  my  eldest  Bister.* 

A  glance  of  earnest  interest  from  little  Meta's  bright  eyes  at  her 

Everness,  and  Mrs.  Larpent,  in  a  kind,  soft  tone  that  quite  gained 
i  heart,  asked, ( Is  sho  the  invalid  ? ' 

1  Yes,1  said  Norman.     *  New  fancy  work  is  a  great  gain  to  her.9 

Mrs.  Larpent's  sympathetic  questions,  and  Meta's  softening  eyes, 
gradually  drew  from  him  a  great  deal  about  Margaret's  helpless  state, 
and  her  patience,  and  capabilities,  and  how  everyone  came  to  her 
with  all  their  cares ;  and  Norman,  as  he  spoke,  mentally  contrasted 
the  life,  untouched  by  trouble  and  care,  led  by  the  fair  girl  before 
him,  with  that  atmosphere  of  constant  petty  anxieties  round  her 
namesake's  couch,  at  years  so  nearly  the  same. 

1  How  very  good  6hc  must  be/  said  little  Meta  quickly  and  softly ; 
and  a  tear  was  sparkling  on  her  eyelashes. 

4  She  is  indeed,'  said  Norman  earnestly.  '  I  don't  know  what  papa 
would  do  but  for  her.' 

Sirs.  Larpent  asked  kind  questions  whether  his  father's  arm  was 
very  painful,  and  the  hopes  or  its  cure ;  and  he  felt  as  if  she  was  a 
great  friend  already.  TLTcnco  they  came  to  books.  Norman  had  not 
read  for  months  past,  but  it- happened  that  Meta  was  just  now  read* 
ing  *  Woodstock,'  with  which  he  was  of  course  familiar ;  and  both 
grew  eager  in  discussing  that  and  several  others.  Of  one,  Meta  spoke 
in  such  terms  of  delight,  that  Norman  thought  it  had  been  very 
stupid  of  him  to  let  it  lie  on  the  table  for  the  last  fortnight  without 
looking  into  it 

Ue  was  almost  sorry  to  see  his  father  and  Mr.  Rivers  come  in,  and 
hear  the  carriage  ordered,  but  they  were  not  off  yet,  though  the  rain 
was  now  only  Scotch  mist.  Mr.  Rivers  had  his  most  choice  little 
pictures  still  to  display,  his  beautiful  early  Italian  masters,  finished 
like  illuminations,  and  over  these  there  was  much  lingering  and 
admiring.  Meta  had  whispered  something  to  her  governess,  who 
smiled,  and  advanced  to  Norman.  ( Meta  wishes  to  know  if  your  sis- 
ter would  like  to  have  a  few  flowers  ? '  said  she. 

No  sooner  said  than  done ;  the  door  into  the  conservatory  was 
opened,  and  Meta,  cutting  sprays  of  beautiful  geranium,  delicious 
heliotrope,  fragrant  calycanthus,  deep  bluo  tree  violet,  and  exquisite 
hothouse  ferns ;  perfect  wonders  to  Norman,  who,  at  each  addition 
to  the  boutiuct,  exclaimed  by  turns, '  Oh  1  thank  you.'  and  *  how  she 
will  like  it!' 

Her  father  reached  a  magnolia  blossom  from  on  high,  and  the 
quick  warm  grateful  emotion  trembled  in  Dr.  May's  features  and    rt 
voice,  as  he  said,  ( It  is  very  kind  in  you ;  you  have  given  my  poor 
girl  agreat, treat     Thauk  you  with  all  my  heart'  ^ 

-Margaret.  Rivers  cast  down  her  eyes,  half  smiled,  and  shrank 
back,'  thinking  she  had  never  felt  anything  like  the  left-handed  grasp, 
so  full  of  warmth  and  thankfulness.    It  gave  her  confidence  to  ven- 
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tar*  on  the  one  question  on  which  she  was  bent.  Her  father  was  in 
Um  hull,  showing  Norman  his  Greek  nymph  ;  and  lifting  her  eyes  to 
Dr.  May's  face,  then  casting  them  down,  she  coloured  deeper  than 
•far,  as  she  said,  in  a  stammering  whisper,  '  0  please — if  you  would 
tall  me — do  you  think — is  papa  very  ill  ?  ' 

Dr.  May  answered  in  his  softest,  most  re-assuring  tones : '  Ton  need 
■•tbeilarmcd  about  him,  I  assure  you.  You  must  keep  him  from  too 
much  business,'  he  added,  smiling ;  '  make  him  ride  with  yon,  and  not 
let  hitn  tire  himself,  and  I  am  sure  you  can  be  his  best  doctor.' 

'But  do  you  think,'  said  Meta,  earnestly  looking  up, '  do  you  think 
La  will  be  quite  well  again  ?  ' 

'You  must  not  expect  doctors  to  be  absolute  oracles,'  said  he. 
'  I  will  tell  you  what  I  told  him — I  hardly  think  his  will  ever  T» 
aottnd  health  again,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  many 
Ttm  of  comfort,  and  there  is  do  cause  for  you  to  disquiet  yourself  on 
hia  account — you  have  only  to  be  careful  of  him.' 

Heta  tried  to  say  '  thank  you,'  but  not  succeeding,  looked  implor- 
ingly at  her  governess,  who  spoke  for  ber.  '  Thank  you,  it  is  a  great 
relief  to  have  an  opinion,  for  we  were  not  at  all  satisfied  about  Mr. 
Rivoi,  " 

A  few  words  store,  and  Mate  waa  BnpptM  abort  fin  a>  ipritl 
finding  a  basket  fcr  the  flowers — she  had  another  shake  of  the  hand, 
another  grateful  smile,  and '  thank  you,'  from  the  Doctor ;  and  than, 
aa  the  carriage  disappeared.  Bin.  Larpent  exclaimed, '  What  a  very 
nice  intelligent  boy  that  was.' 

'  Particularly  gentlemanlike,'  said  Mr.  Rivers.  '  Tory  clever — 
the  head  of  the  school,  aa  hia  father  tells  me— and  so  modest  and 
nnajKnming — though  I  see  bis  father  is  very  proud  of  him.' 

I  O,  I  am  sure  that  they  are  so  fond  of  each  other,'  said  Meta ; 

'  didn't  you  see  his  attentive  ways  to  his  father  at  luncheon.    And,  ' 
papa,  Lam  sure  you  most  like  Dr.  May,  Mr.  Wilmot's  doctor,  as  much 
as  I  said  yon  would.' 

'  He  is  the  most  superior  man  I  have  met  with  for  a  long  time,' 
said  Mr.  Rivers.  '  It  is  a  great  acquisition  to  find  a  man  of  such  taste 
and  acquirements  in  this  country  neighbourhood,  when  there  is  not 
another  who  can  tell  a  Claude  from  a  Poussin.  I  declare,  when  once 
we  began  talking,  there  was  no  leaving  off — I  have  not  met  a  person 
of  so  much  conversation  since  I  left  town.  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  see  him,  Meta.' 

I I  hope  I  shall  know  the  Miss  Mays  some  time  or  other.' 

'  That  is  the  prettiest  little  fairy  I  ever  did  see ! '  was  Dr.  May's 
remark,  as  Norman  drove  from  the  door. 
>         '  How  good-natured  they  are! '  said  Norman  ;  '  I  just  said  some- 
thing about  Margaret,  and  she  gave  me  all  these  flowers.     How 
Margaret  will  be  delighted  !  I  wish  the  girls  could  see  it  all  I* 

'So  yon  got  on  well  with  the  ladies,  did  you  ? ' 
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1  They  were  very  kind  to  me.    It  was  very  pleasant  1 '  said  Nor- 

,  with  a  tone  of  enjoyment  that  did  his  father's  heart  good. 

4  I  was  glad  jou  should  come  in.  Such  a  curiosity  shop  is  a 
sight,  and  those  pictures  were  some  of  them  well  worth  seeing. 
That  was  a  splendid  Titian.' 

4  That  cast  of  the  Pallas  of  the  Parthenon — how  beautiful  it 
was— I  knew  it  from  the  picture  in  Smith's  dictionary.  Mr.  Hirers 
said  he  would  show  me  all  his  antiques  if  you  would  bring  me  again.' 

*  I  saw  he  liked  your  interest  in  them.  He  is  a  good,  kind-hearted 
dilettante  sort  of  old  man ;  he  has  got  all  the  talk  of  the  literary, 
cultivated  society  in  London,  and  must  find  it  dullish  work  here.1 

4  You  liked  him,  didn't  you  ? ' 

*  He  is  Tery  pleasant — I  found  he  knew  my  old  friend,  Benson, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  since  we  were  at  Cambridge  together,  and  we 
got  on  that  and  other  matters — London  people  have  an  art  of  con-  , 
Tersation  not  learnt  here,  and  I  don't  know  how  the  time  slipped 
away,  but  you  must  have  been  tolerably  tired  of  waiting.' 

4  Not  to  signify,'  said  Norman.  *  I  only  began  to  think  he  must 
be  very  ill ;  I  hope  there  is  not  much  the  matter  with  him.' 

4 1  can't  say.  I  am  afraid  there  is  organic  disease,  but  I  think 
it  may  be  kept  quiet  a  good  while  yet,  and  he  may  have  a  pleasant 
life  for  some  time  to  come,  arranging  his  prints,  and  petting  his 
pretty  daughter.     He  has  plenty  to  fall  back  upon.1 

4  l)o  you  go  there  again  ? ' 

4  Yes,  next  week.  I  am  glad  of  it  I  shall  like  to  have  another 
look  at  that  little  Madonna  of  his — it  is  the  sort  of  picture  that  does  one 
rood  to  carry  away  in  one's  eye.  Whay  I  Stop.  There's  an  old  woman 
in  here.     It  is  too  late  for  Fordholm,  but  these  cases  won't  wait.9 

He  went  into  the  cottage  and  soon  returned  saying, 4  Fine  new 
blankets,  and  a  great  kettle  of  soup,  and  such  praises  of  the  ladies  at 
the  Grange ! '  And,  at  the  next  house,  it  was  the  same  story.  *  Well, 
'tis  no  mockery  now,  to  tell  the  poor  creatures  they  want  nourishing 
food.  Slices  of  meat  and  bottles  of  port  wine  rain  down  on  Abbot- 
stoke.' 

A  far  more  talkative  journey  than  usual  ensued ;  the  discussion 
of  the  paintings  and  antiques  was  almost  equally  delightful  to  the 
father  and  son,  and  lasted  till,  about  a  mile  from  Stoneborough,  they 
descried  three  figures  in  the  twilight. 

4  Ha !  How  are  you,  Wilmot  V  So  you  braved  the  rain,  EtheL 
Jump  in,'  called  the  Doctor,  as  Norman  drew  up. 

4 1  shall  crowd  you — I  shall  hurt  your  arm,  papa;  thank  you.1 

4  No  you  won't — jump  in, — there's  room  for  three  thread-papers 
in  one  gig.  Why  Wilmot,  your  brother  has  a  very  jewel  of  a  squire ; 
How  did  you  fare  ? ' 

4  Yery  well  on  the  whole,'  was  Mr.  Wilmot's  answer,  while  Ethel 
scrambled  in,  and  tried  to  make  herself  small,  an  art  in  which  she  was 
not  rery  successful;  and  Norman  gave  an  exclamation  of  horrified 


nrning,  as  she  to  abowl  to  step  into  the  tevex-Usfa* ;  dust  ahe 
nearly  tumbled  est  sgum  m  w3ataay.  and  wu  lettered  to  find  herself 
safely  wedged  in,  withes!  having  done  anv  bus,  while  brr  father 
called  wit  toMr.  Wilaae*,  a*  ta^  started, '  I  say !  Yen  are  coming 
back  to  tea  with  •*,' 

That  cheerful  tone,  nd  toe  kmdncsa  to  herself,  were  a  refresh- 
ment and  revival  to  EtheL  who  in  suit  seberea  and  shocked  by  ber 
yesterday's  adventure,  and  by  the  mm  rf  her  totter *  sorrowful 
displeasure.  Expecting  fanner  to  be  scolded  for  petting  in  so 
awkwardly.  »he  did  not  venture  U  volunteer  anything,  and  eren 
wfaea  he  kindly  aid, '  I  tope  yoaarep  Mia  in  yomr  expedition,' 

nW  only  made  answer,  in  a  very  gran  *,  *  Ten,  papa,  we  bare 

taken  a  eery  nice  tidy  room.* 

'What  do  yon  pay  for  it*' 

'  Fourpenee  (or  each  time.' 

1  Well,  here's  for  you,'  said  Dr.  Hay.     '  It  hi  only  two  guinea* 
to-day;  that  banker  at  the  Grange  beguiled  as  of  oar  time,  bat  yon 
'    had  better  close  the  bargain  for  htm,  Ltnel — he  will  be  a  reretme  for 
job,  tor  this  winter  at  least.' 

'  O  thank  yon,  papa,' was  all  Ethel  could  say;  overpowered  by  hts 
kindoe^.  and  more  repressed  by  what  she  fell  so  unmerited,  than  she 
would  nave  been  by  eotdneae,  ane  oifflrew  werda,  andprelMred  liaton 
inn,  to  Norman,  who  began  to  describe  their  adreutores  at  the  Grange. 

All  her  eagerness  revived,  however,  as  she  sprang  oat  of  the  car- 
riage, full  of  tidings  for  Margaret;  and  it  wasalmoat  a  race  between 
her  and  Norman  to  get  up-stairs,  and  unfold  their  separate  budgets. 

Margaret's  lamp  had  just  been  lighted,  when  they  made  their 
entrance,  Norman  holding  the  flowers  on  high. 

'  Oh !  how  beautiful,  how  delicious !  Forme?  Where  did  yon 
get  them?' 

'  From  Abbotatoke  Grange ;  Hiss  Riven  sent  them  to  yon.* 

'  How  very  kind  1  What  a  lovely  geranium,  and  oh,  that  fern  1 1* 
nerer  saw  anything  so  choice.     How  came  she  to  think  of  me.' 

'  They  asked  me  in  because  it  rained,  and  she  was  making  the 
prettiest  things,  leather  leaves  and  flowers  for  picture  frames.  I 
thought  it  was  work  that  would  just  suit  yon,  and  learnt  how  to  do  it- 
That  mode  them  ask  about  you,  and  it  ended  by  her  sending  yon 
this  nosegay.' 

'  How  rery  kind  every  bodyis!  Well,  Ethel,  are  you  come  home. 
too?' 

1  Papa  picked  me  up — 0  Margaret,  kb  have  found  such  a  nice 
room,  a  clean  sanded  kitchen — '  ' 

'  You  never  saw  such  a  conservatory — ' 

1  And  it  is  to  be  let  to  us  for  fourpence  a  time — ' 

'  The  house  is  full  of  beautiful  things,  pictures  and  statues.  Only 
think  of  a  real  Titian,  and  a  cast  of  the  Apollo  I ' 
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( Twenty  children  to  begin  with,  and  Richard  is  going  to  make 
aome  forms.' 

'Mr.  Hirers  is  going  to  show  me  all  his  casts.9 

4  O,  is  he  V  But  only  think  how  lucky  we  were  to  find  such  a  nice 
woman ;  Mr.  Wilniot  was  so  pleased  with  her.9 

Norman  found  one  story  at  a  time  was  enough,  and  relinquished 
the  field,  contenting  himself  with  silently  helping  Margaret  to  arrange 
the  flowers,  holding  the  basket  for  her,  and  pleased  with  her  ges- 
tures of  admiration.  Ethel  went  on  with  her  history.  *  The  first 
place  we  thought  of  would  not  do  at  all ;  the  woman  said  she  would 
not  take  half-a-crown  a  week  to  have  a  lot  of  children  stabbling  about, 
as  she  called  it ;  so  we  went  to  another  house,  and  there  was  a  very 
nice  woman  indeed,  Mrs.  Green,  with  onp  little  boy,  whom  she 
wanted  to  send  to  school,  only  it  is  too  far.  She  says  she  always  goes 
to  Church  at  Fordholm  because  it  is  nearer,  and  she  is  quite  willing 
to  let  us  hare  the  room.  So  we  settled  it,  and  next  Friday  we  axe 
to  begin.  Papa  has  given  us  two  guineas,  and  that  will  pay  for,  lot 
me  see,  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  times,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  is  going  to 
give  us  some  books,  and  Ritchie  will  print  some  alphabets.  We  told 
a  great  many  of  the  people,  and  they  arc  so  glad.  Old  Granny  Hall 
said, (  Well,  I  never  1 '  and  told  the  girls  they  must  be  as  rood  as 
sold  now  the  gentlefolks  was  coming  to  teach  them.  Mr.  Wilmot 
is  coming  with  us  every  Friday  as  long  as  the  holidays  last 

Ethel  departed  on  her  fathers  coming  in  to  ask  Margaret  if  she 
would  like  to  have  a  visit  from  Mr.  "Wilmot  She  enjoyed  this 
very  much,  and  he  sat  there  nearly  an  hour,  talking  of  many  mat- 
ters, especially  the  Cocksmoor  scheme,  on  which  she  was  glad  to 
hear  his  opinion  at  first  hand.  ' 

( I  am  very  glad  you  think  well  of  it,'  she  said.     'It  is  most 

desirable  that  something  should  be  done  for  those  poor  people,  and 

Richard  would  never  act  rashly ;  but  I  have  longed  for  advice  wheth- 

#er  it  was  right  to  promote  Ethel's  undertaking.     I  suppose  Richard 

told  you  how  bent  on  it  she  was,  long  before  papa  was  told  of  it.' 

( lie  said  it  was  hergreatwish.  and  had  been  so  for  a  long  time  past.1 

Margaret,  in  words  more  adequate  to  express  the  possession  the 
project  had  gained  of  Ethel's  ardent  mind,  explained  the  whole  his- 
tory of  it  4 1  do  believe  she  looks  on  it  as  a  sort  of  call/  said  she, 
*  and  I  have  felt  as  if  I  ought  not  to  hinder  her,  and  yet  I  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  right,  at  her  age,  to  h  t  her  undertake  so  much.' 

* 1  understand/  said  Mr.  Wiliuot,  '  but,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
Ethel,  I  should  think  you  had  decided  rightly.  There  seems  tome 
to  be  such  a  spirit  of  energy  in  her,  that  if  she  docs  not  act  she  will 
either  speculate  and  theorize,  or  pine  and  prey  on  herself  ^  I  do 
believe  that  hard  homely  work,  such  as  this  school-keeping,  is  the 
best  outlet  for  what  might  otherwise  run  to  extravagance — more 
especially  as  you  say  the  hope  of  it  has  already  been  an  incentive 
to  improvement  in  home  duties. 
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<  That  I  am  sure  it  has,'  said  Margaret. 

'  Moreover,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot, '  I  think  yon  were  quite  right  in 

thinking  that  to  interfere  with  such  a  design  was  unsafe.     I  do 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  by  prudent  friends,  who 
dread  to  let  young  people  do  anything  out  of  the  common  way,  and 
so  force  their  aspirations  to  ferment  and  turn  sour,  for  want  of  being 
put  to  use.* 

'  Still  girls  are  told  they  ought  to  wait  patiently,  and  not  to  be 
eager  for  self-imposed  duties.' 

'  I  am  not  saying,  that  it  is  not  the  appointed  discipline  for  tba 
girls  themselves,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot.  'If  they  would  submit,  and  do 
their  best,  it  would  doubtless  prove  the  most  beneficial  thing  for 
them ;  but  it  is  a  trial  in  which  they  often  fail,  and  I  had  rather  not 
be  in  the  place  of  such  friends.' 

1  It  is  a  groat  puzzle  ! '  said  Margaret,  sighing. 

•t-Ah  I  I  daresay  you  are  often  perplexed, '  said  her  friend,  kindly. 

'"  Indeed  I  am.  There  are  so  many  little  details  that  I  cannot 
be  alway  teasing  papa  with,  and  yet  which  I  do  believe  form  the 
character  more  than  the  great  events,  and  I  never  know  whether  I 
act  for  the  best.  And  there  are  so  macy  of  ns,  so  many  duties,  I 
cannot  half  attend  to  any.  Lately,  I  have  been  giving  up  almost 
everything  to  keep  this  room  quiet  for  Norman  in  the  morning, 
because  he  was  bo  much  harassed  and  hurt  by  bustle  and  confusion, 
and  I  found  to-day  that  things  have  gone  wrong  in  consequence/;' 

'  Ton  must  do  the  best  yon  can,  and  try  to  trust  that  while  yon 
work  in  the  tight  spirit,  your  failures  will  be  compensated,'  said 
Mr.  WUmot     '  It  is  a  hard  trial' 

'  I  like  your  understanding  it,'  said  Margaret,  smiling  sadly. 
1 1  don't  know  whether  it  is  silly,  but  I  don't  like  to  be  pitied  for 
the  wrong  thing.  My  being  so  helpless  is  what  everyone  laments 
over;  but,  after  all,  that  is  made  up  to  me  by  the  petting  and  kind- 
ness I  get  from  all  of  them :  but  it  is  the  being  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  having  to  settle  for  everyone,  without  knowing  whether  I 
do  right  or  wrong,  that  is  my  trouble.' 

'  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  it  is  right  to  call  it  a  trouble, 
though  it  is  a  trial.' 

'I  aee  what  you  mean,'  said  Margaret.  '  I  ought  to  be  thankful 
I  know  it  is  an  honour,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  be  grieved  if 
they  did  not  all  come  to  me  and  consult  me  as  they  do.  I  had 
better  not  have  complained,  and  yet  I  am  glad  I  did,  for  I  like  yon 
to  understand  my  difficulties.' 

'  And,  indeed,  I  wish  to  enter  into  them,  and  do  or  say  anything 
in  my  power  to  help  you.  But  I  don't  know  anything  that  can  be 
of  so  much  comfort  as  the  knowledge  that  lie  who  laid  the  burden 
on  you,  will  help  to  bear  it1 

'Yes,'  said  Margaret,  pausing:  and  then,  with  a  sweet  look, 
though  a  heavy  sigh,  she  said, '  It  is  very  odd  how  things  turn  out  1 
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I  always  had  a  childish  fancy  that  I  would  he  useful  and  important, 
but  I  little  thought  how  it  would  ho !  However,  as  long  as  Richard 
is  in  the  house,  I  always  feel  secure  about  tho  others,  and  I  shall  soon 
be  downstairs  myself     Don't  you  think  dear  papa  in  better  spirits  ? ' 

4 1  thought  so  to-day — '  and  here  the  Doctor  returned,  talking 
of  Abbotstoke  Grange,  where  he  had  certainly  been  much  pleased. 
4  It  was  a  lucky  chance,'  he  said,  '  that  they  brought  Norman  in. 
It  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  rouse  and  interest  him,  and  he  took 
it  all  in  so  well,  that  I  am  sure  they  were  pleased  with  him.  I 
thought  he  looked  a  very  lanky  specimen  of  too  much  leg  and  arm 
when  I  called  him  in,  but  he  has  such  good  manners,  and  is  so  ready 
and  understanding,  that  they  could  not  help  liking  him.  It  was 
fortunate  I  had  him  instead  of  Richard. — Ritchie  is  a  very  good 
fellow,  certainly,  but  he  had  rather  look  at  a  steam-engine,  any  day, 
than  at  RafiaeLle  himself.' 

Norman  had  his  turn  by-and-by.  He  came  up  after  tea,  report- 
ing that  papa  was  fast  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  the  others  would  go 
on  about  Cocksmoor  till  midnight,  if  they  were  let  alone ;  and  made 
up  for  his  previous  yielding  to  Ethel,  by  giving,  with  much  anim*- 
tion,  and  some  excitement,  a  glowing  description  of  the  Grange,  so 
graphic,  that  Margaret  said  she  could  almost  fancy  she  had  been  there. 

*  O  Margaret,  I  wonder  if  you  ever  will !  I  would  give  some* 
thing  for  you  to  see  the  beautiful  conservatory.  It  is  a  real  bower 
for  a  maiden  of  romance,  with  its  rich  green  fragrance  in  the  midst 
of  winter.  It  is  like  a  picture  in  a  dream.  One  could  imagine  it  a 
fairy  land,  where  no  care,  or  grief,  or  weariness  could  come,  all 
choice  beauty  and  sweetness  waiting  on  the  creature  within.  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  is  a  real  place,  and  that  I  have  seen  it.' 

'    *  Though  you  have  brought  these  pretty  tokens  that  your  fairy  is 
as  good  as  she  is  fair,'  said  Margaret, 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


Etaxh    Phm  y©Bf  tattHs**    Whnt  Is  frlr,  WOBmb  f 
William.    PvLcnn. 

QtncKLT.    Pookata!  there  ara  Iklrar  things  Umb  pookata 
Eta**.    I  pray  you  bava  your  ramembraaea,  child,  ac© 
Qvickly.    Haxo  boo  I*  Latin  tor  bacon,  1  warrant  you. 


Is  a  large  family  it  must  often  happen,  that  since  every  member  of 
it  cannot  ride  the  same  hobby,  nor  at  the  same  time,  their  several 
steeds  must  sometimes  run  counter  to  each  other ;  and  so  Ethel  found 
it,  one  morning  when  Miss  Winter,  having  a  bad  cold,  had  given  her 
an  unwonted  holiday. 

Mr.  Wilmot  had  sent  a  large  parcel  of  books  for  her  to  choose 
from  for  Cocksmoor,  but  this  she  could  not  well  do  without  oonsulta- 
Vol.  L— 7 
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tion.  The  multitude  bewildered  her,  she  was  afraid  of  taking  too 
many  or  too  few,  and  tue  being  brought  to  these  practical  deta:' 
made  ber  sensible  that  though  her  .-clicnies  were  very  grand  at 
full  for  future  doings,  they  passed  very  lightly  over  the  mtennfdia_. 
ground.  The  '  taulj  post  futurum  '  was  a  period  much  more  de- 
veloped iu  her  imagination  than  the  future,  that  the  present 
flowing  into. 

Where  wis  her  coadjutor,  Richard  I     Writing  notes  for  papa, 
and  not  to  be  disturbed.     She  bad  better  hare  waited  tranquilly, 
and  she  ran  up  to  Margaret'a 


but  this  would  not  suit  her  impatieni 
room.     There  she  found  a  great  di 
man,  who  had  been  turning  half  the 
in  search  of  materials,  was  instructing 
—a  regular  mania  with  him,  and  appari 

In  came  EtheL  '  Oh  I  Margin 
Truths ':  "  Do  you  think  they  wi 
take  some  of  the  "  Parables  "  and 
myself  with  the  book  about  "  Jane 

'  There's  some  very  easy  reading 
I  would  not  make  the  little  booki. 


ivy  leaves,  which  Nor- 
d  tho  town  upside  down 
)  imitate  in  leather  work 
the  same  with  Margaret. 
ou  look  at  these  "  First 
easy  enough  ?  Shall  I 
W  at  once,  or  content 

ne  Sparks,"'  isn't  there  f 
lie  New  Testament  too 

1  Take  care,  that  leaf  has  five  points,1  said  Norman. 

'Shall  I  bring  you  up  "Jane  Sparks"  to  see  T 
jod  can  judge,'  said  EtheL 

'  There,  Norman,  is  that  right  ?— what  a  beauty  !  I  should  like 
to  look  over  them  by-and-by,  dear  Ethel,  very  much.' 

Ethel  gaaed  and  went  away,  more  put  out  than  waa  usual  with 
her.  '  When  Margaret  has  a  new  kind  of  fancy  work,'  she  thought, 
'  she  cares  for  nothing  else  I  as  if  my  poor  children  did  not  signify 
mora  than  trumpery  leather  leaves  1    She  next  met  Flora. 

1  0  Flora,  see  here,  what  a  famous  parcel  of  books  Mr.  Wilmot 
baa  sent  us  to  choose  from.' 

'  All  those  ! '  said  Flora,  turning  them  over  as  they  lay  heaped 
on  the  drawing-room  sofa ;  '  what  a  confusion  1 ' 

'  See,  such  a  parcel  of  reading  books.  I  want  to  know  what  you 
think  of  setting  them  up  with  "  Jane  Sparks,"  as  it  ia  week-day 
teaching.' 

1  You  will  be  very  tired  of  hearing  those  spelt  over  for  ever; 
they  have  some  nicer  books  at  the  national  school.' 

*  What  is  the  name  of  them  ?     Do  you  see  any  of  them  here  ?  * 

'  No,  I  don't  think  I  do,  but  I  can't  wait  to  look  now.  I  must 
write  some  letters.  You  had  better  put  them  together  a  little.  If 
you  were  to  sort  them,  you  would  know  what  is  there.  Now,  what 
a  mess  they  are  in. ' 

Ethel  could  not  deny  it,  and  began  to  deal  them  out  in  piles, 
looking  somewhat  more  fitting,  but  stul  felt  neglected  and  aggrieved, 
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it  no  one  being  at  leisure  bat  Harry,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  of 
any  use  to  her. 

Presently  she  heard  the  study  door  open,  and  hoped ;  but  though 
it  was  Richard  who  entered  the  room,  he  was  followed  by  Tom,  and 
each  held  various  books  that  boded  little  good  to  her.  Miss  Winter 
had,  much  to  her  own  satisfaction,  been  relieved  from  the  charge 
of  Tom,  whose  lessons  Richard  had  taken  upon  himself;  and  thus 
Ethel  had  heard  so  little  about  them  for  a  long  time  past,  that  even 
in  her  vexation  and  desire  to  have  them  over,  she  listened  with 
interest,  desirous  to  judge  what  sort  of  place  Tom  might  be  likely 
to  take  in  school 

She  did  not  perceive  that  this  made  Richard  nervous  and  uneasy. 
He  had  a  great  dislike  to  spectators  of  Latin  lessons ;  he  never  had 
forgotten  an  unlucky  occasion,  some  rears  back,  when  his  father  was 
examining  him  in  the  Georgics,  and  he,  dull  by  nature,  and  duller 
by  confusion  and  timidity,  had  gone  on  rendering  word  for  word— 
$nim  for,  seget  a  crop,  lini  of  mud,  urit  burns,  campum  the  field, 
avtruB  a  crop  of  pipe,  vrit  burns  it,  when  Norman  and  Ethel  had 
first  warned  him  of  the  beauty  of  his  translation  by  an  explosion  of 
laughing,  when  his  father  had  shut  the  book  with  a  bounce,  shaken 
his  head  in  utter  despair,  and  told  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
doing  anything — and  when  Margaret  had  cried  with  vexation. 
Since  that  time,  he  had  never  been  happy  when  anyone  was  in  ear- 
shot of  a  lesson ;  but  to-day  he  had  no  escape— Harry  lay  on  the 
rug  reading,  and  Ethel  sat  forlorn  over  her  books  on  the  son. 
Tom,  however,  was  bright  enough,  declined  his  Greek  nouns  irre- 
proachably, and  construed  his  Latin  so  well,  that  Ethel  could  not 
help  putting  in  a  word  or  two  of  commendation,  and  auguring  the 
third  form.  '  Do  let  him  off  the  parsing,  Ritchie,'  said  she  coax- 
ingly — '  he  has  said  it  so  well,  and  I  want  you  so  much.' 

1 1  am  afraid  I  must  not,'  said  Richard ;  who,  to  her  surprise, 
did  not  look  pleased  or  satisfied  with  the  prosperous  translation ; 
4  but  come,  Tom,  yon  shan't  have  many  words,  if  you  really  know 
them.' 

Tom  twisted  and  looked  rather  cross,  but  when  asked  to  parse 
the  word  viribus,  answered  readily  and  correctly. 

1  Vejqy  well,  only  two  more— affuit  t ' 

1  Third  person  singular,  praetcr  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  afo, 
afU,  affui,  offer*?  gabbled  off  Tom  with  such  confidence,  that 
though  Ethel  gave  an  indignant  jump,  Richard  was  almost  startled 
into  letting  it  pass,  and  disbelieving  himself.  He  remonstrated  in 
a  somewhat  hesitating  voice.  '  Did  you  find  that  in  the  dictionary,9 
said  he,  *  I  thought  affui  came  from  adsumS 

1  O  to  be  sure,  stupid  fool  of  a  word,  so  it  does ! '  said  Tom, 
hastily.     '  I  had  forgot — adsum,  ades,  affui,  adsusS 

Richard  said  no  more,  but  proposed  the  word  oppo$ttu$. 

1  Adjective.'     . 


tfl 


Richard.    '  Come,  Tom, 

—it  is  of  no  use  to  invent' 
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Ethel  was  prised,  for  she  remembered  that  it  was,  in  this 
passage,  part  passive  verb,  which  Tom  had  construed  correctly, 

'it  wbi  object  mil  she  had  thought  this  very  creditable  to  him, 
whereas  he  now  u.idcntly  took  it  for  opposite;  however,  on  Richard's 
reading  the  lii  e  corrected  himself  and  called  it  a  participle  '  ' 
did  not  com  in        mself  further,  till  asked  for  its  derivation. 

'  From  opp      or.' 

'  Hallo  1 '  c  Harry,  who  hitherto  had  been  abstracted  i 
book,  but  now  rned,  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and,  at  the 
blunder,  shook  thick  yellow  locks,  and  showed  hia  teeth  like  a 
young  linn. 

'Ko,  bow,  .ichard,  resignedly. 

job  found  out  seen  its  derivation.' 

'  Oppoi  ■:  .  igers,and  gasing  first  at 

Bthel,  then  at  ompted,  then  at  the  ceil- 

ing and  floor,  ti      n  lie  word  with   a  whine, 

'  ■"Ji  PPfosit  us  iroui 

'A  poser!  ain»i»  ir»« 

'  Don't,  Hi  *•  1 

say  at  once  wl  w  it 

*  From  op —  ana  a  mumble. 
•What?    I  don't  hear— <y—' 
Tom  again  looked  for  help  to  Harry,  who  made  a  i 

movement  of  his  lips,  as  if  prompting,  and,  deceived  by  it,  he  said 
boldly,  ■  From  op-possum.'1 

'  That's  right  1  let  us  hear  him  decline  it ! '  cried  Harry,  in  an 
ecstasy, '  Opposntm,  opottis,  opposse,  or  oh-pottery  I ' 

'  Harry,'  said  Richard,  in  a  gentle  reasonable  voice,  '  I  wish 
yon  would  be  so  kind  as  not  to  stay,  if  yon  cannot  help  distracting 

And  Harry,  who  really  had  a  tolerable  share  of  forbearance  and 
Consideration,  actually  obeyed,  contenting  himself  with  tossing  his 
book  into  the  air  and  catching  it  again,  while  he  paused  at  the  door 
to  give  his  last  unsolicited  assistance.  '  Incline  oppossum,  yon  say. 
I'll  tell  you  how :  O-possum  re-posts  up  a  gam  -tree.  Q-pvt-yoii-1 
will,  says  the  O-posss  of  Yankees,  come  oat  to  ketch  him.  Opos- 
sum poses  them  and  declines  in  O-pot-essa  by  any  manner  of  means 
of  o-patting-di-do  dum,  was  quite  oppositvm-oppositu,  in  fact,  quite 
amtrairy* 

Richard,  with  the  gravity  of  a  victim,  heard  this  sally  of  school- 
boy wit,  which  threw  Ethel  back  on  the  sofa  in  fits  of  laughing, 
and  declaring  that  the  Opossum  declined,  not  that  he  was  declined  ; 
but,  in  the  midst' of  the  disturbance  thus  created,  Tom  stepped  up 
to  her,  and  whispered, '  Do  tell  me,  Ethel.' 

*  Indeed  I  shan't,'  said  she.  '  Why  don't  yon  say  fairly  if  yon 
don't  know  ? ' 

He  was  obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance,  and  Richard  made  him 
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conjugate  the  whole  verb  cpponar  from  beginning  to  end,  in  which 
he  wanted  a  good  deal  of  help. 

Ethel  could  not  help  saying, '  How  did  you  find  out  the  mean* 
ing  of  that  word,  Tom,  if  you  didn't  look  out  the  verb  ? * 

4 1 — don't  know,'  drawled  Tom,  in  the  voice,  half  sullen,  half 
piteous,  which  he  always  assumed  when  out  of  sorts. 

4  It  is  very  odd,'  she  said,  decidedly ;  but  Richard  took  no  notice, 
and  proceeded  to  the  other  lessons,  which  went  off  tolerably  well, 
except  the  arithmetic,  where  there  was  some  great  misunderstanding 
into  which  Ethel  did  not  enter  for  some  time.  When  she  did  at- 
tend, she  perceived  that  Tom  had  brought  a  right  answer,  without 
understanding  the  working  of  the  sum,  and  that  Kichard  was  putting 
him  through  it  She  began  to  be  worked  into  a  state  of  dismay 
and  indignation  at  Tom's  behaviour,  and  Richard's  calm  indifference, 
which  made  her  almost  forget  Jane  Sparks,  and  long  to  be  alone 
with  Richard ;  but  all  the  world  kept  coming  into  the  room,  and 
going  out,  and  she  could  not  say  what  was  in  her  mind  till  after 
dinner,  when,  seeing  Richard  go  up  into  Margaret's  room,  she  ran 
alter  him,  and  entering  it,  surprised  Margaret,  by  not  beginning  on 
her  books,  but  saying  at  once,  *  Ritchie,  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about  Tom.    I  am  sure  he  shuffled  about  those  lessons/ 

( I  am  afraid  he  does,'  said  Richard,  much  concerned. 

1  What,  do  you  mean  that  it  is  often  so? ' 

1  Much  too  often,'  said  Richard;  '  but  I  hare  never  been  able  to 
detect  him ;  he  is  very  sharp,  and  has  some  underhand  way  of 
preparing  his  lessons  that  I  cannot  make  out' 

4  Did  you  know  it,  Margaret  ? '  said  Ethel,  astonished  not  to  see 
her  sister  looked  shocked  as  well  as  sorry. 

'  Yes,'  said  Margaret,  *  Ritchie  and  I  hare  often  talked  it  over, 
and  tried  to  think  what  was  to  be  done.' 

4  Dear  me!  why  don't  you  tell  papa?  It  is  such  a  terrible  thing ! ' 

*  So  it  is,'  said  Margaret, 4  but  we  have  nothing  positive  or  tan- 
gible to  accuse  Tom  of;  we  don't  know  what  he  aoea,  and  have 
never  caught  him  out.' 

4 1  am  sure  he  must  have  found  out  the  meaning  of  that  opposi- 
tum  in  some  wrong  way — if  he  had  looked  it  out,  he  would  only 
have  found  opposite.  Nothing  but  opponor  could  have  shown  him 
the  rendering  which  he  made.' 

4  That's  like  what  I  have  said  almost  every  day,'  said  Richard, 


1  but  there  we  are— I  can't  get  any  further.' 

teases  by  the  context,'  said  Mi 


4  Perhaps  he  guesses  by  the  context,'  said  Margaret 

4  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  always,'  said  both  the  Latin 
scholars  at  once. 

4  Well,  I  can't  think  how  you  can  take  it  so  quietly,'  said  Ethel 
1 1  would  have  told  papa  the  first  moment,  and  put  a  stop  to  it  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  do  so  if  you  won't1 

1  Ethel,  Ethel,  that  would  never  do  1 '  exclaimed  Margaret, 4  pray 


mm 
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don't  Papa  would  bo  to  dreadfully  grieved  and  angry  with  poor 
Tom.9 

1  Well,  to  be  deserves,9  said  EtheL 

1  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  see  papa  angry,9  aaid  Richard. 

1  Bear  me,  Richard  1 9  cried  Ethel,  who  thought  she  knew  pretty 
well  what  his  sharp  words  were.  'I'm  sure  papa  never  was  angry 
with  me,  without  making  me  lore  him  more,  ana,  at  least,  want  to 
be  better.9 

1  Yon  are  a  jirl,9  said  Richard. 

'  You  are  higher  spirited,  and  shake  off  things  faster,9  said 
Margaret. 

'Why,  what  do  to  think  he  would  do  to  Tom  T9 

'I  think  he  would  be  so  very  angry,  that  Tom,  who,  you  know, 
is  timid  and  meek,  would  be  dreadfully  frightened,'  said  Richard. 

<  That's  iuet  what  he  ought  to  be,  frightened  out  of  these  tricks.9 

'I  am  afraid  it  would  frighten  him  into  them  still  more,1  sail 
Richard, ( and  perhaps  giro  him  such  a  dread  of  my  lather  as 
would  prevent  him  from  ever  being  open  with  him.9 

I  Besides,  it  would  make  papa  so  Tery  unhappy,9  added  Margaret 
( Of  course,  if  poor  dear  Tom  had  been  found  out.  in  any  positive 
deceit,  we  ought  to  mention  it  at  once,  and  let  him  be  punished ; 
but  while  it  is  all  vague  suspicion,  and  of  what  papa  has  such  a 
horror  of,  it  would  only  grieve  him,  and  make  him  constantly 
anxious,  without,  perhaps,  doing  Tom  any  good.' 

I I  think  all  that  is  expediency,'  said  Ethel,  in  her  bluff,  abrupt 
way. 

1  Besides,'  said  Richard, ( we  have  nothing  positive  to  accuse 
him  of,  and  if  we  had,  it  would  be  of  no  use.  He  will  be  at  school 
in  three  weeks,  and  there  he  would  be  sure  to  shirk,  even  if  he  left 
it  off  here.   Everyone  does,  and  thinks  nothing  of  it' 

( Richard ! '  cried  both  sisters,  shocked.     '  You  never  did  ? ' 
1  No,  we  didn't,  but  most  others  do,  and  not  bad  fellows  either. 
It  is  not  the  way  of  boys  to  think  much  of  those  things.' 

I  It  is  mean — it  is  dishonourable — it  is  deceitful ! '  cried  EtheL 

I I  know  it  is  very  wrong,  but  you'll  never  get  the  general  run 
of  boys  to  think  so,'  said  Richard. 

1  Then  Tom  ought  not  to  go  to  school  at  all  till  he  is  well  armed 
against  it,'  said  Ethel. 

'  That  can't  be  helped,'  said  Richard.  '  He  will  get  clear  of  it 
in  time,  when  he  knows  better.' 

*  I  will  talk  to  him,'  said  Margaret,  *  and  indeed,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  than  worrying  papa.' 

'  Well,'  said  Ethel, c  of  course  I  shan't  tell,  because  it  is  not  my 
business,  but  I  think  papa  ought  to  know  everything  about  us,  and 
I  don't  like  your  keeping  anything  back.  It  is  being  almost  as  bad 
as  Tom  himself 

With  which  words,  as  Flora  entered,  Ethel  marched  out  of  the 
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room  in  displeasure,  and  went  down,  resolved  to  settle  Jane  Sparks 
by  herself. 

1  Ethel  is  oat  of  sorts  to-day,'  said  Flora.  «  What's  the 
matter?' 

'  We  have  had  a  discussion,1  said  Margaret  '  She  has  been 
terribly  shocked  by  finding  out  what  we  hare  often  thought  about 
poor  little  Tom,  and  6he  thinks  we  ought  to  tell  papa.  Her  princi- 
ple is  ouite  right,  but  I  doubt — * 

4 1  know  exactly  how  Ethel  would  do  it  I '  cried  Flora; *  blurt  out 
all  on  a  sudden, "  Papa,  Tom  cheats  at  his  lessons ! "  then  there  would 
be  a  tremendous  uproar,  papa  would  scold  Tom  till  he  almost  fright- 
ened him  out  of  his  wits,  and  then  find  out  it  was  only  suspicion.9 

'  And  never  have  any  comfort  again,'  said  Margaret  '  He 
would  always  dread  that  Tom  was  deceiving  him,  and  then  think 
it  was  all  for  want  of —  0  no,  it  will  never  do  to  speak  of  it,  un- 
less we  find  out  some  positive  piece  of  misbehaviour.' 

4  Certainly,'  said  Flora. 

1  And  it  would  do  Tom  no  good  to  make  him  afraid  of  papa,9 
said  Richard 

'  Ethel's  rule  is  right  in  principle,9  said  Margaret,  thoughtfully, 
1  that  papa  ought  to  know  all  without  reserve,  and  yet  it  win  hardly 
do  in  practice.  One  must  use  discretion,  and  not  tease  him  about 
every  little  thing.  He  takes  them  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  would 
be  almost  distracted ;  and  with  so  much  business  abroad,  I  think, 
at  home,  he  should  have  nothing  but  rest,  and,  as  far  as  we  can, 
freedom  from  care  and  worry.  Anything  wrong  about  the  children 
brings  on  th*  grief  so  much,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  mention  it' 

Richard  and  Flora  agreed  with  her,  admiring  the  spirit  which 
made  her,  in  her  weakness  and  helplessness,  bear  the  whole  burthen 
of  family  cares  alone,  and  devote  herself  entirely  to  spare  her  fa- 
ther. \He  was,  indeed,  her  first  object,  and  she  would  have  sacrificed 
anything  to  give  him  ease  of  mind ;  but,  perhaps,  she  regarded  him 
more  as  a  charge  of  her  own,  than  as,  iu  very  truth,  the  head  of 
the  family.  She  had  the  government  in  her  hands,  and  had  never 
been  used  to  see  him  exercise  it  much  in  detail  (she  did  not  know 
how  much  her  mother  had  referred  to  him  in  private),  and  had  suc- 
ceeded to  her  anthority  at  a  time  when  his  health  and  spirits  were 
in  such  a  state  as  to  make  it  doubly  needful  to  spare  him.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  she  sometimes  carried  her  consideration  beyond  what 
was  strictly  right,  and  forgot  that  he  was  the  real  authority,  more  es- 
pecially as  hu  impulsive  nature  sometimes  carried  him  away,  and 
Lis  sound  judgment  was  not  certain  to  come  into  play  at  the  first 
moment,  so  that  it  required  some  moral  courage  to  excite  displea- 
sure, so  easy  of  manifestation ;  and  of  such  courage  there  was,  per- 
haps, a  deficiency  in  her  character.  Nor  had  she  yet  detected  her 
own  satisfaction  in  being  the  first  with  everyone  in  the  family  .\ 

Ethel  was  put  out,  as  Flora  had  discovered,  and  when  shcTwas 
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down  stain  rite  found  it  oat,  and  accused  herself  of  taring  lean 
cross  to  Margaret,  and  unkind  to  Tom— of  wishing  to  be  a  tell-tale. 
But  still,  though  displeased  with  herself  she  was  dissatisfied  with 
Margaret;  it  might  be  right,  but  it  did  not  agree  with  her  notions. 
She  wanted  to  see  everyone  uncompromising,  as  girls  of  fifteen  gene* 
rail  r  do;  she  had  an  intense  disgust  and  loathing  of  underhand  ways, 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  Tom's  carrying  them  on,  and  going  to  a 

Elaoe  of  temptation  with  them  uncorrected;  and  she  looEed  up  to 
er  father  with  a  reference  and  enthusiasm  of  one  like  minded. 
She  was  Taxed  on  another  score  Norman  came  home  from 
Abbotstoke  Orange  without  having  seen  Miss  Siren,  Imt  with  a 
fresh  basket  of  choke  flowers,  rapturous  descriptions  of  Mr.  Hirers' 
prints,  and  a  present  of  an  engraving,  in  shading,  audi  as  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  cast,  of  a  very  fine  bad  of  Alexander.  Nothing 
was  to  be  thought  of  but  a  frame  for  this— olive,  bay ,  laurel,  every- 
thing appropriate  to  the  conqueror.  Margaret  and  Norman  were 
engrossed  in  the  subject,  and,  to  Ethel,  who  had  no  toleration  for 
v  fancy  work,  who  expected  everything^ to  be  either  useful  or  intellec- 
tual, this  seemed  very  frivolous.  She  heard  her  father  say  how 
dad  he  was  to  see  Norman  interested  and  occupied,  and  certainly, 
though  it  was  only  in  leather  leaves,  it  was  better  than  drooping 
and  attending  to  nothing.  She  knew,  too,  that  Margaret  did  it  for  his 
sake,  but,  said  Ethel  to  herself,  *  It  was  very  odd  that  people  should 
find  amusement  in  such  things.  Margaret  always  had  a  turn  for 
them,  but  it  was  very  strange  in  Norman.' 

Then  came  the  pang  of  finding  out  that  this  was  aggravated  by 
the  neglect  of  herself;  she  called  it  all  selfishness,  and  felt  that  she 
had  had  an  uncomfortable,  unsatisfactory  day,  with  everything  going 
wrong. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


Gently  supported  bv  the  ready  aid 

Of  mini;  bands,  whose  little  work  of  toil 
Her  grateful  prodigality  repaid 
With  all  the  benediction  <rf  her  smile, 
She  turned  her  failine  feet 
To  the  suftlj  cushioned  peat, 
Dispensing  kindly  greetings  all  the  time.' 

K.  M.  ahum. 


Three  great  events  signalized  the  month  of  January.  The  first 
was,  the  opening  of  the  school  at  Cocksnioor,  whither  a  cart  trans- 
ported half-a-dozen  forms,  various  books,  and  three  dozen  plum-buns, 
Margaret's  contribution,  in  order  that  the  school  might  begin  with 
eclat  There  walked  Mr.  Wilmot,  Richard,  and  Flora,  with  Mary, 
in  a  jumping  capering  state  of  delight,  -and  Ethel,  not  knowing 
whether  she  rejoiced.    She  kept  apart  from  the  rest,  and  hardly 
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■poke,  for  this  long  probation  had  impressed  her  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  a  great  work  to  which  she 
haa  set  her  hand — a  work  in  which  she  must  persevere,  and  in 
which  she  could  not  succeed  in  her  own  strength. 

She  took  hold  of  Flora's  hand,  and  squeezed  it  hard,  in  a  fit  of 
shyness,  when  they  came  upon  the  hamlet,  and  saw  the  children 
watching  for  them ;  and  when  they  reached  the  house,  she  would 
lain  have  shrank  into  nothing ;  there  was  a  swelling  of  heart  that 
seemed  to  overwhelm  and  stifle  her,  and  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
keep  her  standing  unhelpful,  when  the  others  were  busy  bringing 
in  the  benches  and  settling  the  room. 

It  was  a  tidy  room,  but  it  seemed  very  small  when  they  ranged 
the  benches,  and  opened  the  door  to  the  seven-and-twenty  children, 
and  the  four  or  five  women  who  stood  waiting.  Ethel  felt  some  dismay 
when  they  all  came  pushing  in,  without  order  or  civility,  and  would 
have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  her  scholars  now  she  had 
got  them,  if  Richard  and  Flora  had  not  marshalled  them  to  the  benches. 

Rough  heads,  torn  garments,  staring  vacant  eyes,  and  mouths 
gaping  in  shy  rudeness — it  was  a  sight  to  disenchant  her  of  visions 
of  pleasure  in  the  work  she  had  set  herscUL  It  was  well  that  she 
had  not  to  take  the  initiative. 

Mr.  Wilmot  said  a  few  simple  words  to  the  mothers  about  the 
wish  to  teach  their  children  what  was  right,  and  to  do  the  best  at 
present  practicable :  and  then  told  the  children  that  he  hoped  they 
would  take  pains  to  ne  good,  and  mind  what  they  were  taught.  Then 
he  desired  all  to  kneel  down ;  he  said  the  Collect,  *  Prevent  us,  O 
Lord,  in  all  our  doings — '  and  then  the  Lord's  prayer. 

Ethel  felt  as  if  she  could  bear  it  better,  and  was  more  up  to  the 
work  after  this.  Next,  the  children  were  desired  to  stand  round 
the  room,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  tried  who  could  say  the  catechism — the 
two  biggest,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  had  not  an  idea  of  it,  and  the  boy 
looked  foolish,  and  grinned  at  being  asked  what  was  his  name.  One 
child  was  tolerably  perfect,  and  about  half-a-dozen  had  some  dim  no* 
tions.  Three  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  many 
of  the  others  did  not  by  any  means  pronounce  the  words  of  it  Jane 
and  Fanny  Taylor,- Rebekah  Watte,  and  Mrs.  Green's  little  boy,  were 
the  only  ones  who,  by  their  own  account,  used  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  though,  on  further  examination,  it  appeared  that  Polly  and 
Jenny  Hall,  and  some  others  were  accustomed  to  repeat  the  old 
rhyme  about '  Matthew,  Mark.  Luke,  and  John,'  and  Una  M'Carthy 
and  her  little  brother  Fergus  said  something  that  nobody  could  make 
out,  but  which  Mr.  Wilmot  thought  had  once  been  an  '  Ave  Maria.9 

Some  few  of  the  children  could  read,  and  several  more  knew 
their  letters.  The  least  ignorant  were  selected  to  form  a  first-class, 
and  Mr.  Wilmot  promised  a  Prayer-book  to  the  first  who  should  be 
able  to  repeat  the  catechism  without  a  mistake,  and  a  Bible  to  the 
first  who  could  read  a  chapter  in  it 
Vol.  L—T 
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Then  followed  a  setting  of  tasks,  varying  from  a  Terse  of  a 

Clin,  or  the  first  answer  in  the  catechism,  down  to  the  distinctioo 
ween  A,  IS.  and  C  ;  all  to  be  ready  by  next  Tuesday,  when,  weath- 
er permitting,  a  second  lesson  was  to  be  given.  Afterwards,  a  piece 
«f  advice  of  Margaret's  was  followed,  and  Flora  read  aloud  to  the 
assembly  the  story  of  '  Margaret  Fletcher.'  To  some  this  seemed 
,to  give  great  satisfaction,  especially  to  Una,  but  Ethel  was  surprised 
'  to  see  that  many,  and  those  not  only  little  ones,  talked  and  yawned. 
Tley  bad  no  power  of  attention  even  to  a  story,  and  the  stillness 
ma  irksome  to  such  r;lJ  "***-  T*  ™-  *)lain  that  it  was  time  to 
leave  off,  and  there  «u  uu  t  which  did  not  find  t 

conclusion  agreeable         u  opened,  and  Ethel  and 

Mary  distributed  thi  as  to  say  '  thank  you.' 

The  next  Tucsda.  .  ^_  .  were  learnt,  Una's  per- 

fectly ;  the  big  ignoi  /  i  > ;  and  some  of  the  chil- 

dren bad  learnt  to  .e  others  behaved  worse; 

Ethel  began  to  know Richard's  gentleness  was 

Minently  successful  with  .   _  ranressing  good  manners 

en  them  in  a  marvellous  way  ,  _.  •  importance  and  happi- 

ness with  alphabet  scholars,  some  „„i      in  herself,  were  edifying. 
Oooksmoor  was  fairly  launched. 

The  next  memorable  day  was  that  of  Margaret's  being  first  carried 
downstairs.  Shehadbeentoo  willing  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  she  oould, 
dreading  to  witness  the  change  below  stain,  and  feeling  too,  that  in 
entering  on  the  family  room,  without  power  of  leaving  it,  aha  was 
losing  all  quiet  and  solitude,  as  well  as  giving  up  that  monopoly  of 
her  rather  in  his  evenings,  which  had  been  her  great  privilege. 

However,  she  tried  to  talk  herself  into  liking  it;  and  was  re- 
warded by  the  happy  commotion  it  caused,  though  Dr.  May  waa  in 
a  state  of  excitement  and  nervousness  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her 
on  the  stairs,  and  his  attempts  to  conceal  it  only  made  it  worse,  till 
Margaret  knew  she  should  be  nervous  herself,  and  wished  him  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  the  house  till  it  was  over,  for  without  him  she 
had  full  confidence  in  the  coolness  and  steadiness  of  Richard,  and 
by  him  it  was  safely  and  quietly  accomplished.  She  was  landed  on 
the  sofa,  Richard  and  Flora  settling  her,  and  the  others  crowding 
round  and  exclaiming,  while  the  newness  of  the  scene  and  the  change 

£ve  her  a  sense  of  confusion,  and  she  shut  her  eyes  to  recover  her 
oughts,  but  opened  them  the  next  instant  at  her  father's  exclama- 
tion that  she  was  overcome,  smiled  to  reassure  him,  and  declared 
herself  not  tired,  snd  to  be  very  glad  to  be  among  them  again.  But 
the  bustle  was  oppressive,  and  her  cheerful  manner  was  on  effort ; 
she  longed  to  see  them  all  gone,  and  Flora  found  it  out,  sent  the 
children  for  their  walk,  and  carried  off  Ethel  and  the  brothers. 

Dr.  May  was  called  out  of  the  room  at  the  same  time,  and  she 
was  left  alone.  She  gated  round  her,  at  the  room  where,  four 
months  before,  she  had  seen  her  mother  with  the  babe  in  her  arms, 
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the  children  clustered  round  her,  her  father  exulting  in  his  hen-and- 
chicken  daisies,  herself  full  of  bright  undefined  hope,  radiant  with 
health  and  activity,  and  her  one  trouble  such  that  she  now  know 
the  force  of  her  mother's  words,  that  it  only  proved  her  happiness. 
It  was  not  till  that  moment  that  Margaret  realized  the  change ;  she 
found  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  as  she  looked  round,  and  saw  the 
familiar  furniture  and  ornaments. 

They  were  instantly  checked  as  she  heard  her  father  returning, 
hut  not  so  that  he  did  not  perceive  them,  and  exclaim  that  it  had 
been  too  much  for  her.  *  0  no— it  was  only  the  first  time,'  said 
Margaret,  losing  the  sense  of  the  painful  vacancy  in  her  absorbing 
desire  not  to  distress  her  father,  and  thinking  only  of  him  as  she 
watched  him  standing  for  some  minutes  leaning  on  the  mantel-shelf^ 
with  his  hand  shading  his  forehead. 

She  began  to  speak  as  soon  as  she  thought  he  was  ready  to  hare 
his  mind  turned  away :  '  How  nicely  Ritchie  managed  !  He  carried 
me  so  comfortably  and  easy.  It  is  enough  to  spoil  me  to  be  so 
deftly  waited  on. 

'I'm  glad  of  it,'  said  Dr.  May ;  *  I  am  sure  the  change  is  better 
for  you ;'  but  he  came  and  looked  at  her  still  with  great  solicitude, 

4  Ritchie  can  take  excellent  care  of  me/  she  continued,  most 
anxious  to  divert  his  thoughts.  *  You  see  it  will  do  very  well  in- 
deed for  you  to  take  Harry  to  school. ' 

4 1  should  like  to  do  so.  I  should  like  to  see  his  master,  and  to 
take  Norman  with  me,'  said  the  Doctor.  '  It  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  him  now — we  would  show  him  the  dockyard,  and  all  those 
matters,  and  such  a  thorough  holiday  would  set  him  up  again.' 

4  He  is  very  much  better.'  • 

*  Much  better — he  is  recovering  spirits  and  tone  very  fast  That 
leaf-work  of  yours  came  at  a  lucky  time.  I  like  to  see  him  looking 
out  for  a  curious  fern  in  the  hedge-rows — the  pursuit  has  quite 
brightened  him  up.' 

'  And  he  does  it  so  thoroughly,'  said  Margaret  '  Ethel  fancies 
it  is  rather  frivolous  of  him,  I  believe ;  but  it  amuses  me  to  see  how 
men  give  dignity  to  what  women  make  trifling.  He  wiU  know 
everything  about  the  leaves,  bunts  up  my  botany  books,  and  has 
taught  me  a  hundred  times  more  of  the  construction  and  wonders  of 
them  than  I  ever  learnt' 

'  Aye,'  said  the  Doctor, '  he  has  been  talking  a  good  deal  to  me 
about  vegetable  chemistry.  He  would  make  a  good  scientific 
botanist,  if  he  were  to  be  nothing  else.  I  should  be  glad  if  he 
sticks  to  it  as  a  pursuit — 'tis  pretty  work,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
gone  further  with  it,  if  I  had  ever  had  time  for  it' 

•  I  dare  say  he  will,'  said  Margaret  '  It  will  be  very  pleasant 
if  he  can  go  with  you.  How  he  would  enjoy  the  British  Museum, 
if  there  was  time  for  him  to  see  it  1  Have  you  said  anything  to  him 
yetf 
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<No;  I  wilted  to  tee  how  yom  were,  m H  all  depends  on  that  ' 
*  I  think  it  depends  still  mora  on  something  else ;  whether  Nor- 
man  is  as  fit  to  take  care  of  yoa  aa  Richard  is/ 

'That's  another  point  There's  nothing  haft  what  ha  could 
manage  now,  hoi  I  don't  like  taring  anything  to  him,  I  know  ha 
would  undertake  anything  I  wished,  without  a  weed,  and  then,  par- 
haps,  dwell  on  it  in  fancy  ,  and  force  himself;  tQl  is  would  turn  to  a 
perfect  misery,  and  upset  hia  nerves  again.  I'm  sorry  for  it  I  meant 
him  to  hare  followed  my  trade,  haft  hell  nerer  do  for  that  How- 
erer,  he  has  wita  enough  to  make  himself  what  he  pleases,  and  I 
dare  say  he  will  keep  at  the  head  of  the  school  after  alL' 

1  How  Tory  good  he  has  bean  in  refraining  from  restlessness!9 
•It's  beant&ll9  said  Dr.  May,  with  strong  emotion.    'Poor 
hoy!    I  trust  hell  not  be  disappointed,  and  I  dont  think  he  will; 
bat  I've  promised  him  I  won't  be  annoyed  if  he  ahonld  lose  hie 

S*toe  so  we  must  take  especial  earn  not  to  show  any  anxiety, 
owever,  for  this  matter,  Margaret,  I  wish  yon  would  sound  him. 
and  see  whether  it  would  be  mote  pleasure  or  pain.  Only  srind 
you  don't  let  him  think  that  I  shall  be  vexed,  if  he  feels  that  ho 
can't  make  up  his  mind ;  I  would  net  hinre  him  faey  that  for  more 
than  I  can  telL' 

This  oonsultation  rehired  the  spirits  of  both;  and  the  others 
returning,  found  Margaret  quite  disposed  for  companionship.  If 
to  her  the  evening  was  sad  and  strange,  like  a  visit  in  a  dream  to 
some  old  familiar  haunt,  finding  all  unnatural,  to  the  rest  it  was 
delightful  The  room  was  no  longer  dreary,  now  that  there  was  a 
centre  for  care  and  attentions,  and  the  party  was  no  longer  broken 
up— the  sense  of  comfort,  cheerfulness,  and  home-gathering  had 
returned,  and  the  pleasant  evening  household  gossip  went  round  the 
table  almost  as  it  used  to  do.  Dr.  May  resumed  his  old  habit  of 
skimming  a  club  book,  and  imparting  the  cream  to  the  listeners ; 
and  Flora  gave  them  some  music,  a  great  treat  to  Margaret,  who 
had  long  only  heard  its  distant  sounds. 

Margaret  found  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  Norman,  and 
judged  favourably.  He  was  much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  the 
journey,  and  of  seeing  a  ship,  so  as  to  have  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
scene  where  Harry's  life  was  to  bo  spent,  and  though  the  charge  of 
the  arm  was  a  drawback,  he  did  not  treat  it  as  insurmountable. 

A  few  days'  attendance  in  his  father's  room  gave  him  confidence 
in  taking  Richard's  place,  and,  accordingly,  the  third  important 
measure  was  decided  on,  namely,  that  he  and  his  father  should  ac- 
company Harry  to  the  naval  school,  and  be  absent  three  nights. 
Some  relations  would  be  glad  to  receive  them  in  London,  and  Alan 
Ernescliffe,  who  was  studying  steam  navigation  at  Woolwich,  vol- 
unteered to  meet  them,  and  go  with  them  to  Portsmouth. 

It  was  a  wonderful  event ;  Norman  and  Harry  had  never  been 
beyond  Whiteford  in  their  lives,  and  none  of  the  young  ones  could 
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recollect  their  papa's  ever  going  from  home  for  more  than  one  night. 
Dr.  Hay  laughed  at  Margaret  for  her  anxiety  and  excitement  on  the 
■abject,  and  was  more  amused  at  orerhearing  Richard's  precise 
directions  to  Norman  over  the  packing  np. 

1  Aye,  Ritchie,'  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  saw  his  portmanteau 
locked,  and  the  key  given  to  Norman,  '  you  may  well  look  grave 
upon  it.  You  won't  sec  it  look  so  tidy  when  it  comes  back  again, 
and  I  believe  you  are  thinking  it  will  be  lucky  if  you  see  it  at  alL9 

There  was  a  very  affectionate  leave-taking  of  Harry,  who,  grow- 
ing rather  soft-hearted,  thought  it  needful  to  be  disdainful,  scolded 
Nary  and  Blanche  for  '  lugging  off  his  figure-head,'  and  assured 
them  they  made  as  much  work  about  it  as  if  he  was  going  to  sea  at 
once.  Then,  to  put  an  end  to  any  more  embraces,  he  marched  off 
to  the  station  with  Tom,  and  nearly  caused  the  others  to  be  too 
late,  by  the  search  for  him  that  ensued. 

In  due  time,  Dr.  May  and  Norman  returned,  looking  the  better 
for  the  journey.  There  was,  first,  to  tell  of  Harry's  school  and  its 
master,  and  Alan  ErnesclihVs  introduction  of  him  to  a  nice-looking 
boy  of  his  own  age ;  then  they  were  eloquent  on  the  wonders  of  the 
dockyard,  the  Victory,  the  block  machinery.  And  London — while 
Dr.  May  went  to  transact  some  business,  Norman  had  been  with 
Alan  at  the  British  Museum,  and  though  he  had  intended  to  see 
half  London  besides,  there  was  no  tearing  him  away  from  the  Elfin 
marbles ;  and  nothing  would  serve  him,  but  bringing  Dr.  May  the 
next  morning  to  visit  the  Ninevite  bulls.  Norman  further  said, 
that  whereas  papa  could  never  go  out  of  his  house  without  meeting 
people  who  had  something  to  say  to  him,  it  was  the  same  elsewhere. 
Six  acquaintances  he  had  met  unexpectedly  in  London,  and  two  at 
Portsmouth. 

So  the  conversation  went  on  ail  the  evening,  to  the  great  delight 
of  alL  It  was  more  about  things  than  people,  though  Flora 
inquired  after  Mr.  Erncscliffe,  and  was  told  he  had  met  them 
at  the  station,  had  been  everywhere  with  them,  and  had  dined  at 
Mackensies'  each  day.  '  How  was  he  looking  ? '  Ethel  asked ;  and 
was  told  pretty  much  the  same  as  when  he  went  away ;  and,  on  a 
further  query  from  Flora,  it  appeared  that  an  old  naval  friend  of 
his  father's  had  hopes  of  a  ship,  and  had  promised  to  have  him  with 
him,  and  thereupon  warm  hopes  were  expressed  that  Harry  might 
have  a  berth  in  the  same. 

4  And  when  is  he  coming  here  again,  papa  ? '  said  EtheL 

1  Eh  I  oh  !  I  can't  tell.     I  say,  isn't  it  high  time  to  ring  ? f 

When  they  went  up  at  night,  everyone  felt  that  half  the  say 
had  not  been  said,  and  there  were  fresh  beginnings  on  the  stairs. 
Norman  triumphantly  gave  the  key  to  Richard,  and  then  called  to 
Ethel ;  A I  say,  won't  you  come  into  my  room  while  I  unpack  ? ' 

1 0  yes,  I  should  like  it  very  much.' 

Ethel  sat  on  the  bed  rolled  up  in  a  cloak,  while  Norman  undid 
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bis  tig,  announcing  at  the  same  time:  'Well,  Ethel,  papa  says  I  d 
get  to  my  Euripides  to-morrow,  if  I  please,  and  only  work  an  hoi 
at  a  time ! ' 

'  O  I  am  so  glad.     Then  he  thinks  you  quite  well  ?  ' 

1  Yea,  I  am  quite  well.     I  hope  I've  done  with  nonsense.' 

1  And  how  did  you  get  on  with  his  arm  ? ' 

'  Very  well — he  was  so  patient,  and  told  me  how  to  m 
You  heard  that  Sir  Matthew  said  jt  bad  got  much  better  ii 
few  weeks.     O  here  it  is  1     There's  a  present  for  you.' 

1 0,  thank  you.     From  you,  or  from  papa  ': ' 

'  This  is  mine.  Papa  has  a  present  for  everyone  in  his  bag.  Ha 
said,  at  last,  that  a  man  with  eleven  children  hadn't  need  go  to  Lon- 
don Tery  often.* 

■'  '  And  yon  got  this  beautiful  Lyra  Innocentium  for  me.  How 
very  kind  of  yon,  Norman.  It  is  just  what  I  wished  for.  Such 
lovely  binding — and  those  embossed  edges  to  the  leaves.  Ob  I  they 
make  a  pattern  as  tbey  open  !    I  never  saw  anything  like  it.' 

'  I  saw  such  a  one  on  Miss  Rivera's  table,  and  asked  Erneacliffe 
where  to  get  one  like  it     See  here's  what  my  father  gave  i 

'  Bishop  Ken's  Manual.  That  is  in  readiness  for  the  Confir- 
mation.' 

1  Look  I  I  begged  him  to  put  my  name,  though  he  said  it  was  a 
pity  to  do  it  withhts  left  hand ;  I  didn't  like  to  wait,  so  I  asked 
him  at  least  to  write  N.  W.  May,  and  the  date,1 

*  And  he  has  added  Prov.  xiiii.  24,  25.  Let  me  look  it  out.' 
She  did  ao,  and  instead  of  reading  it  aloud,  looked  at  Norman  full 
of  congratulation. 

'  How  it  ought  to  make  one — '  and  there  Norman  broke  off  from 
the  fulness  of  his  heart. 

'  I'm  glad  he  put  both  verses,'  said  Ethel,  presently.  *  How 
pleased  with  yon  he  most  be  1 ' 

A  silence  while  brother  and  sister  both  eased  intently  at  the 
crooked  characters,  till  at  last  Ethel,  with  along  breath,  resumed 
her  ordinary  tone,  and  aaid, '  How  well  be  has  come  to  write  with 
his  left  hand  now.' 

<  Yea.  Did  yon  know  that  he  wrote  himself  to  tell  Emesolifm 
Sir  Matthew's  opinion  of  Margaret?1 

'No:  did  he  f 

'  Do  yon  know,  Ethel,'  said  Norman,  as  he  knelt  on  the  floor, 
and  tumbled  miscellaneous  articles  out  of  his  bag, '  it  is  my  belief 
that  Ernescliffe  is  in  love  with  her,  and  that  papa  thinks  so.' 

'  Dear  me ! '  cried  Ethel,  starting  up.  '  That  is  famous.  We 
should  always  have  Margaret  at  borne  when  he  goes  to  sea ! ' 

'  But  mtnd,  Ethel,  for  your  life  you  must  not  say  one  word  to 
any  living  creature.' 

'  0  no,  I  promise  you  I  won't,  Norman,  if  you'll  only  tell  me  how 
you  found  it  out" 
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1  What  first  pat  it  in  my  head  was  the  first  evening,  while  I  was 
undoing  the  portmanteau ;  my  father  leant  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and 
sighed  and  muttered, '  Poor  Ernesciiffe !  I  wish  it  may  end  welL9 
I  thought  he  forgot  that  I  was  there,  so  I  would  not  seem  to  notice, 
but  I  soon  saw  it  was  that  he  meant1 

4  How  ?  "tfieeT  Ethel,  eagerly. 

*  O,  I  don't  know — by  Alan's  way. 

4  Tell  me— I  want  to  know  what  people  do  when  they  are  in 
lore.1 

( Nothing  particular,'  said  Norman,  smiling. 

4  Did  you  hear  him  inquire  for  her  ?    How  did  he  look? 9 

4 1  can't  tell  That  was  when  he  met  us  at  the  station  before  I  * 
thought  of  it,  and  I  had  to  see  to  the  luggage.  But  I'll  tell  you 
one  thing,  Ethel ;  when  papa  was  talking  of  her  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  all  his  attention  went  away  in  an  in- 
stant from  what  he  was  saying.  And  once,  when  Harry  said  some* 
thing  to  me  about  her,  he  started,  and  looked  round  so  earnestly.9 

4  O  yes— that's  like  people  in  books.    And  did  he  colour  ? 9 

4 No;  I  don't  recollect  that  he  did,' said  Norman;  'but  I  ob- 
served he  nerer  asked  directly  after  her  if  he  could  help  it,  but 
always  was  trying  to  lead,  in  some  roundabout  way,  to  hearing  what 
she  was  doing.' 

4  Did  he  call  her  Margaret? ' 

4 1  watched;  but  to  me  he  always  said,  "  Your  sister,"  and  if  ha 
had  to  speak  of  her  to  papa,  he  said?  "  Miss  May."  And  then  you 
should  have  seen  his  attention  to  papa.  I  could  hardly  get  a  chance 
of  doiug  anything  for  papa.' 

4  O  I  am  sure  of  it ! '  cried  Ethel,  clasping  her  hands.   4  But,  poor 
man,  how  unhappy  he  must  hare  been  at  haying  to  go  away  when  % 
she  was  so  ill  I ' 

4  Aye,  the  last  time  he  saw  her  was  when  he  carried  her  up-stairs.' 

4  0  dear  I  I  hope  be  will  soon  come  here  again  1 ' 

4 1  don't  suppose  he  will.     Papa  did  not  ask  him.9 

4 Dear  me,  Norman !  Why  not?  Isn't  papa  very  fond  of  him? 
Why  shouldn't  he  come?' 

4  Don't  you  see,  Ethel,  that  would  be  of  no  use  while  poor  Mar- 
garet is  no  better.  If  he  gained  her  affections,  it  would  only  make 
her  unhappy.' 

4  0,  but  she  is  much  better.  She  can  raise  herself  up  now  with- 
out help,  and  sat  up  ever  so  long  this  morning,  without  leaning  back 
on  her  cushions.  She  is  getting  well — you  know  Sir  Matthew  said 
she  would.' 

4  Yes ;  but  I  suppose  papa  thinks  they  had  better  say  nothing 
till  she  is  quite  well.'  9 

4  And  when  she  is !     How  famous  it  will  be  I ' 

4  Then  there's  another  thing ;  he  is  very  poor,  you  know.9 

4 1  am  sure  papa  does  not  care  about  people  being 
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vouhfhe all Teryeamr:  *. -ho.il  stay  wlfcV  •*; 
nan,  oft  k*  go  to  MM,  Ml  get  lota  «**  f-toe 


' I  suppose  Aba  thiaas  he  ewght art  to  merry, «a*as  WmU 
make  his  wife         "    '  "  *    * 

'  Look  here— It  i 
and  be  comfortable 
money.' 

'And   that*  what  70m  «fl   I  Mill  fcliaityt'  aaM  M ■, 

■  Hfmigfat  hw  W  warn  hi  im 1  a»W,'  will  f  ihll   ;  ' 

'No,  no;  that  would  nerar  do,' said  Wormian.    'Do  70m  tawk 

EroescMouaBaBthakw«^saan7airifetek«»^ar»»BMiK- 
'  tainanr?' 

'Why,  papa  would  like  it  very  much.  He  is  sot  a  mercenary 
father  in  a  book.' 

'  Hey  1  what's  that  ? '  said  a  voice.  Ethel  little  expected.  '  Con- 
traband talk  at  contraband  times  ?     What's  this  I ' 

•Did  you  hear,  papa  ? '  said  Ethel,  looking  down. 

'  Only  you  r  last  words,  as  I  came  up  to  ask  Norman  what  be  had 
done  with  tiiv  pocket-book.  Mind,  I  ask  no  impertinent  questions:; 
bat,  if  yon  have  do  objection,  1  should  like  to  know  what  gained 
bm  the  honour  of  that  compliment.' 

1  Norman  ? '  said  Ethel,  interrogatively,  and  blushing  in  emula- 
tion of  her  brother,  who  was  crimson. 
•■       *  111  find  it,'  said  he,  rushing  off  with  a  sort  of  nod  and  sign, 
that  conveyed  to  Ethel  that  there  was  no  help  for  it 

80,  with  much  confusion,  she  whispered  into  her  papa's  ear  that 
Norman  had  been  telling  her  something  he  guessed  about  Mr. 
Emescliffe. 

Her  father  at  first  smiled,  a  pleased  amused  smile.  '  Ah  I  ha  I 
so  Master  June  has  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  has  he?  A  fine  bit  of 
gossip  to  regale  yon  with  on  his  return ! ' 

'  He  tola  me  to  say  not  one  word,'  said  Ethel 

'  Bight — mind  you  don't,'  said  Dr.  May,  and  Ethel  was  surprised 
to  see  how  sorrowful  his  face  became.  At  the  same  moment  Nor- 
man returned,  still  very  red,  and  said,  "  I've  put  out  the  pocket- 
book,  papa.  I  think  I  should  tell  you  I  repeated  what,  perhaps,  you 
did  not  mean  me  to  hear— you  talked  to  yourself  something  of  pity- 
fog  Emescliffe. ' 

The  Doctor  smiled  again  at  the  boy's  high-minded  openness, 
which  must  have  cost  an  effort  of  self-humiliation.  '  I  can't  say 
litiU  pitchers  have  long  ears,  to  a  May-pole  like  you,  Norman,'  said 
he ;  '  I  think  I  ought  rather  to  apologize  for  having  inadvertently 
tumbled  in  among  your  secrets ;  I  assure  you  I  did  not  come  to  spy 
you.' 

'  0,  no,  no,  no,  no/ '  repeated  Ethel,  vehemently.  '  Then  yon 
didn't  mind  our  talking  about  it  ?  ' 

1  Of  course  not,  as  long  as  it  goes  no  further.  It  is  the  use  of 
sisters,  to  tell  them  one's  private  sentiments.    Is  not  it.  Norman  ? ' 
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1  And  do  you  really  think  it  is  so,  papa  ? '  Ethel  could  not  help 
whispering. 

'I'm  afraid  it  is!'  said  Dr.  May,  sighing;  then,  as  he  caught 
her  earnest  eyes;  '  The  more  I  see  of  Alan,  the  finer  fellow  I  think 
him,  and  the  more  sorry  I  am  for  him.  It  seems  presumptuous, 
almost  wrong,  to  think  of  the  matter  at  all  while  my  poor  Margaret 
is  in  this  state ;  and,  if  she  were  well,  there  are  other  difficulties 
which  would,  perhaps,  prevent  his  speaking,  or  lead  to  long  years  of 
waiting  and  wearing  out  hope.' 

'Money!' said  EtheL 

4  Aye  i  Though  I  so  far  deserve  your  compliment,  Miss,  that  I 
should  be  foolish  enough,  if  she  were  but  well,  to  give  my  consent 
to-morrow,  because  I  could  not  help  it ;  yet  one  can't  live  forty-six 
years  in  this  world  without  seeing  it  is  wrong  to  marry  without  a 
reasonable  dependence— and  there  won't  bo  much  among  eleven  of 
you.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  it,  come  what  may,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  and  without  h*r  to  judge.    The  only  comfort  is,  that 

n  Margaret  herself  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  is  at  peace  so  far. 
ill  be  ordered  for  them,  anyhow.    Good  night,  my  dear.' 
Ethel  sought  her  room,  with  graver,  deeper  thought*  of  lift  than 
she  had  carried  up  stain. 


■+♦*- 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


*  Bewjt  Btver  la  th«  meadowy 
Wfaer*  your  Ittlte  Jtot  did 
Down  btlow,  the  iwc«t  white  < 
Growing  In  too  long  grtca  gritt? 

S«w  job  mtct  Hlne  Uoomnft, 

Or  orneU  white  nod  red, 
WftTlBK  brightly  Id  too  ■bmbIbo* 

Ob  tbt  Ull  treat  ortt  bend  V 

Bran  fob  Chlmsb.  CLf.i. 


Mr  dear  child,  what  a  storm  you  have  had !  how  wet  you  must  be  I 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Larpent,  as  Meta  Rivers  came  bounding  up  the  broad 
staircase  at  Abbotstoke  Orange. 

•  Oh,  no;  I  am  auite  dry;  fed.' 

'  Are  you  sure  ?  said  Mrs.  Larpent,  drawing  her  darling  into  a 
luxurious  bed-room,  lighted  up  by  a  glowing  fire,  and  full  of  pretty 
things.  '  Here,  come  and  take  off  your  wet  things,  my  dear,  and 
Bellairs  shall  bring  you  some  tea,' 

'  I'm  dry;  I'm  warm/  said  Meta,  tossing  off  her  plumy  hat,  as 
she  established  herself,  with  her  feet  on  the  fender.  *  But  where  do 
you  think  I  have  been  ?  You  have  so  much  to  hear ;  but  first- 
three  guesses  where  we  were  in  the  rain  ? ' 

1  In  the  Stoncborouch  Cloisters,  that  von  wanted  to  see?  My 
dear,  you  did  not  keep  your  papa  in  the  cold  there  ? ' 
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*  No,  do  ;  we  never  got  there  at  til ;  guess  Brain.' 
■At  Mr.  JMwtM  ttiDunr*  -.  .=_» 
'No  I* 

*  Could  it  have  been  at  Dr.  May's  ?    Really ,  then ,  yon  most 

fall  DM.' 

'  There  !  you  deserve  a  good  long  story ;  beginning  at  the  begin- 
ning,' said  Meta,  clapping  her  hands,  '  wasn't  it  curious  ?  as  we  were 
coming  up  the  last  hill,  we  met  some  girls  in  deep  mourning,  with  a 
lady,  who  looked  like  their  governess.  I  wondered  whether  they 
could  be  Dr.  May's  daughters,  and  so  it  turned  out  tbey  were. 
Presently  there  began  to  fall  little  square  lumps,  neither  hail,  nor 
•now,  dot  l-iin ;  it  grew  very  cold,  and  rain  came  on.  It  would  haTe 
been  great  fun,  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  papa  would  catch  cold,  and 
lw  said  we  would  canter  on  to  the  inn.  But  luckily,  there  was  Dr. 
Hay  walking  up  the  street,  and  he  begged  us  to  come  into  his  bouse. 
I  wu  so  glad!  We  were  tolerably  wet,  auJ  Dr.  May  said  some- 
thing about  hoping  the  girls  were  at  home;  well,  when  he  opened 
the  drawing-room  door,  there  was  the  poor  daughter  lying  on  the 

'  Poor  girl  1  tell  ne  of  her.' 

■Oh!  you  must  go  and  aether;  yom  won't  look  at  her  withe** 
losing  your  heart  Papa  liked  her  to  much — tee  if  he  does  not 
talk  of  her  all  the  evening.  She  looks  the  picture  of  goodness  and 
sweetness.  Only  think  o?  her  having  some  of  the  Maidenhair  and 
Cape  Jessamine  still  in  water,  that  we  tent  her  so  long  ago.  She 
shall  have  some  flowers  every  three  days.  Well,  Dr.  May  said, 
"There  is  one  at  least,  that  is  sure  to  be  at  home."  She  felt  my 
habit,  and  said  I  must  go  and  change  it,  and  she  called  to  a  little 
thing  of  six,  telling  her  to  show  me  the  way  to  Flora.  She  smiled, 
and  amid  she  wished  she  could  go  herself,  but  Flora  would  take  care 
of  me.  Little  Blanche  came  and  took  hold  of  my  hand,  chattering 
away,  up  we  went,  up  two  staircases,  and  at  the  top  of  the  last  stood 
a  girl,  about  seventeen,  so  pretty  I  such  deep  bine  eyes,  and  such  a 
complexion  1  "That's  Flora,"  little  Blanche  said;  "  Flora,  this  is 
Hiss  Rivers,  and  she's  wet,  and  Margaret  says  you  are  to  take  care 
of  her." ' 

'  So  that  was  your  introduction  ?  * 

'  Tes ;  we  got  acquainted  in  a  minute.  She  took  me  into  her 
room — such  a  room !  I  believe  Bellairs  would  be  angry  if  she  had 
such  an  one;  all  up  in  the  roof,  no  fire,  no  carpet,  except  little 
strips  by  the  beds;  there  were  three  beds.  Flora  used  to  sleep 
there  till  Miss  May  was  ill,  and  now  she  dresses  there.  Yet  I  am 
rare  they  are  as  much  ladies  as  I  am.' 

'  You  are  an  only  daughter,  my  dear,  and  a  petted  one,'  said 
Mrs.  Larpent,  smiling.  '  There  are  too  many  of  them  to  make 
much  of,  as  we  do  of  our  Meta.' 

'  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  did  not  know  gentlewomen  lived  in  such  a 
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way,'  said  Meta.  '  There  were  nice  things  about,  a  beautiful  inlaid 
work-box  of  Flora's,  and  a  rosewood  desk,  and  plenty  of  books, 
and  a  Greek  book  and  dictionary  were  spread  open.  I  asked  Flora 
if  they  were  hers,  and  she  laughed  and  said  no ;  and  that  Ethel 
would  be  much  discomposed  that  I  had  seen  them.  Ethel  keeps  up 
with  her  brother  Norman— only  fancy  1  and  he  at  the  head  of  the 
school.     How  clever  she  must  be ! ' 

( But,  my  dear,  were  you  standing  in  your  wet  things  all  this  time  t ' 

1  No ;  I  was  trying  on  their  frocks,  but  they  trailed  on  the  ground 
upon  me,  so  she  asked  if  I  would  come  and  sit  by  the  nursery  Ire  till 
my  habit  was  dry ;  and  there  was  the  dear  little  good-humoured 
baby,  so  fair  and  pretty.  She  is  not  a  bit  shy,  will  go  to  anybody, 
but,  they  say,  she  likes  no  one  so  well  as  her  brother  Norman.' 

'  So  you  had  a  regular  treat  of  baby  nursing.' 

'  That  I  had ;  I  could  not  part  with  her,  the  darling.  Flora 
thought  we  might  take  her  down,  and  I  liked  playing  with  her  in 
the  drawing-room  and  talking  to  Miss  May,  till  the  fly  came  to  take 
us  home.  I  wanted  to  have  seen  Ethel ;  but,  only  think,  papa  has 
asked  Dr.  May  to  bring  Flora  some  day ;  how  I  hope  he  will  1 ' 

Little  Meta  having  told  her  story,  and  received  plenty  of  sympathy, 
proceeded  to  dress,  and,  while  her  maid  braided  her  hair,  a  musing 
fit  fell  upon  her.  *  I  have  seen  something  of  life  to-day,'  thought 
she.  '  I  had  thought  of  the  great  difference  between  us  and  the 
poor,  but  I  did  not  know  ladies  lived  in  such  different  ways.  I 
should  be  very  miserable  without  Bella irs,  or  without  a  fire  in  my 
room.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if  I  had  to  live  in  that  cold, 
shabby  den,  and  do  my  own  hair,  yet  they  think  nothing  of  it,  and 
they  are  cultivated  and  lady-like !  Is  it  all  fancy,  and  being  brought 
up  to  it?  I  wonder  if  it  is  right  ?  Yet  dear  papa  likes  me  to  have 
these  things,  and  can  afford  them.  I  never  knew  I  was  luxurious  y 
before,  and  yet  I  think  I  must  be !  One  thing  I  do  wish,  and  that 
is,  that  I  was  of  as  much  use  as  those  girU.  I  ought  to  be.  I 
am  a  motherless  girl  like  them,  and  I  ought  to  be  everything  to 
papa,  just  as  Miss  May  is,  even  lying  on  the  sofa  there,  and  only 
two  years  older  than  I  am,  I  don't  think  I  am  of  any  use  at  all; 
he  is  fond  of  me,  of  course,  dear  papa ;  and  if  I  died,  I  don't  know 
what  would  become  of  him,  but  that's  only  because  I  am  his 
daughter— he  has  only  George  besides  to  care  for.  But,  really  and 
truly,  he  would  get  on  as  well  without  me.  I  never  do  anything  for 
him,  but  now  and  then  playing  to  him  in  the  evening,  and  that  not 
always,  I  am  afraid,  when  I  want  to  be  about  anything  else,  lie  is 
always  petting  me,  and  giving  me  all  I  want,  but  I  never  do  anything 
but  my  lessons,  and  going  to  the  school,  and  the  poor  people,  and 
that  is  all  pleasure.  1  have  so  much  that  I  never  miss  what  I  give 
away.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  all  right  Leonora  and  Agatha  have 
not  so  much  money  to  do  as  they  please  with — they  are  not  so 
idolised.    George  said,  when  he  was  angry,  that  papa  idolises  mo; 
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but  they  have  all  these  comforts  and  luxuries,  and  never  think  of 
anything  but  doing  what  they  like.  They  never  made  me  consider 
as  these  Mays  do.  I  should  like  to  know  them  more.  I  do  bo 
much  want  a  friend  of  my  own  age.  It  is  the  only  want  I  hare. 
I  bare  tried  to  make  a  friend  of  Leonora,  bat  I  cannot;  she  never 
cares  for  what  I  do.  If  she  saw  these  Mays  abo  would  look  down 
on  them.  Dear  Mrs.  Larpent  is  better  than  anyone,  bnt  then  aba 
is  so  much  older.  Flora  May  shall  be  my  friend.  I'll  make  her 
call  me  Meta  as  soon  as  she  cornea.  When  will  it  be  ?  The  day 
after  to-morrow  t  , 

But  little  Meta  watched  in  vain.  Dr.  May  always  came  with 
either  Richard  or  the  groom,  to  drive  him,  and  if  Meta  met  him1 
and  hoped  he  would  bring  Flora  next  time,  be  only  answered  that 
Flora  would  like  it  very  much,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  do  so. 

The  truth  was,  it  was  no  such  every  d.-iy  matter  as  Meta  imagined. 
The  larger  carriage  had  been  broken,  and  the  only  vehicle  held  only 
the  doctor — his  charioteer — and  iu  a  very  minute  appendage  behind, 
a  small  son  of  the  gardener,  to  open  the  gates,  and  hold  the  horse. 

The  proposal  had  been  one  of  those  general  invitations  to  be 
fulfilled  at  any  time,  and  therefore  easily  set  aside ;  and  Dr.  May, 
though  continually  thinking-  he  should  like  to  take  bis  girls  to 
Abbotstoke,  never  saw  the  definite  time  for  so  doing;  and  Flora 
herself,  though  charmed  with  Hiss  Rivers,  and  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  visiting  ber,  only  viewed  it  as  a  distant  prospect. 

There  was  plenty  of  immediate  interest  to  occupy  them  at  home, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  increasing  employment  that  Cockamoor  gave 
to  thoughts,  tegs,  and  needles.  There  was  the  commencement  of 
the  balf-year,  when  Tom's  school-boy  life  was  to  begin,  and  when  it 
would  be  proved  whether  Norman  were  able  to  retain  bis  elevation. 
Margaret  had  much  anxiety  respecting  die  little  boy  about  to  be 
sent  into  a  scene  of  temptation.  Her  great  confidence  was  in 
Richard,  who  told  her  that  boys  did  many  more  wrong  tilings  than 
were  known  at  home,  and  yet  turned  out  very  welL  and  that  Tom 
would  be  sure  to  right  himself  in  the  end.  Richard  had  been 
blameless  in  his  whole  school  course,  but  though  never  partaking  of 
the  other  boys'  evil  practices,  he  could  not  form  an  independent 
estimate  of  character,  and  his  tone  had  been  a  little  hurt,  by  sharing 
■^the  school  public  opinion  of  morality.  He  thought  Stoneborough, 
and  its  temptations,  inevitable,  and  only  wished  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  Margaret  was  afraid  to  harass  ber  father,  by  laying  the  case 
before  him.  All  her  brothers  bad  gone  safely  through  the  school, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  ber  tbat  it  was  possible  that,  if  her  father 
knew  the  bias  of  Tom's  disposition,  he  might  choose,  for  the  present, 
at  least,  some  other  mode  of  education. 

She  talked  earnestly  to  Tom,  and  he  listened  impatiently.  There 
is  an  age  when  boys  rebel  against  female  rule,  and  are  not  yet 
softened  by  the  chivalry  of  manhood,  and  Tom  was  at  this  time  of 
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life.  He  did  not  like  to  be  lectured  by  a  Bister,  secretly  disputed 
ber  right,  and,  proud  of  becoming  a  schoolboy,  had  not  the  generous 
deference  for  her  weakness  felt  by  his  elder  brothers ;  he  was  all 
the  time  peeling  a  stick,  as  if  to  show  that  he  was  not  attending, 
and  he  raised  up  his  shoulder  pettishly  whenever  she  came  to  a 
mention  of  the  religious  duty  of  sincerity.  She  did  not  long  con- 
tinue her  advice,  and,  much  disappointed  and  concerned,  tried  to 
eonsole  herself  with  hoping  that  he  might  have  heeded  more  than 
lie  seemed  to  do. 

He  was  placed  tolerably  high  in  the  school,  and  Norman,  who 
bad  the  first  choice  of  fags,  took  him  instead  of  Hector  Eraescliffc, 
who  had  just  passed  beyond  the  part  of  the  school  liable  to  be 
fagged.  He  said  he  liked  school,  looked  bright  when  he  came 
home  in  the  evenings,  and  the  sisters  hoped  all  was  right 

Everyone  was  just  now  anxiously  watching  Norman,  especially 
his  father,  who  strove  in  vain  to  keep  back  all  manifestation  of  his  * 
earnest  desire  to  see  him  retain  his  post  Resolutely  did  the  Doo- 
tor  refrain  from  asking  any  questions  when  the  boys  came  in,  but  he 
oould  not  keep  his  eyes  from  studying  the  face,  to  see  whether  it 
bore  marks  of  mental  fatigue,  and  from  following  him  about  the 
room,  to  discover  whether  he  found  it  necessary,  as  he  had  done 
last  autumn,  to  spend  the  evening  in  study.  It  was  no  small 
pleasure  to  see  him  come  in  with  his  hand  full  of  horse-chestnut 
and  hazel-buds,  and  proceed  to  fetch  the  microscope  and  botany 
books,  throwing  himself  eagerly  into  the  study  of  the  wonders  of 
their  infant  forms,  searching  deeply  into  them  with  Margaret,  and 
talking  them  over  with  his  father,  who  was  very  glad  to  promote 
the  pursuit— one  in  which  he  had  always  taken  great  interest 

Another  night  Dr.  May  was  for  a  moment  disturbed  by  seeing 
the  school-books  put  out,  but  Norman  had  only  some  notes  to  com- 
pare, and  while  he  did  so,  he  was  remarking  on  Flora's  music,  and 
loining  in  the  conversation  so  freely  as  to  prove  it  was  no  labour  to 
him.  In  truth,  he  was  evidently  quite  recovered,  entirely  himself 
again,  except  that  he  was  less  boyish.  He  had  been  very  lively 
and  full  of  merry  nonsense ;  but  his  ardour  for  play  had  gone  off " 
with  his  high  spirits,  and  there  was  a  manliness  of  manner,  and 
tone  of  mind,  that  made  him  appear  above  his  real  age. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  volunteered  to  tell  bis  father  that 
all  was  right  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  not  keeping  my  place,'  he  said ; 
4  you  were  quite  right,  papa.  I  am  more  up  to  my  work  than  I  was 
ever  before,  and  it  come?  to  me  quite  fresh  and  pleasant  I  don't 
promise  to  get  the  Randall  scholarship,  if  Forder  and  Cheviot  stay 
on,  but  I  can  quite  keep  up  to  the  mark  in  school  work.' 

1  That's  right,'  said  Dr.  May,  much  rejoiced.  '  Are  you  sure 
you  do  it  with  ease,  and  without  its  haunting  vou  at  night  r ' 

4  Oh,  yes ;  quite  sure.     I  can't  think  what  has  made  Dr.  Hoxton 
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set  us  on  in  such  easy  things  this  time.  It  is  very  lucky  for  me, 
for  one  gets  so  much  less  time  to  oneself  as  dux.' 

'What!  with  keeping  order?' 

'  Ay,'  said  Norman.  '  I  fancy  they  think  they  may  take  liberties 
because  I  am  new  and  young.  I  must  have  my  eye  in  all  corners 
of  the  hail  at  once,  and  do  my  work  by  snatches,  as  I  can.' 

'  Can  you  make  them  attend  to  you  ? ' 

1  Why,  yes,  pretty  well,  when  it  comes  to  the  point — "  will  yon, 
or  will  you  not."  Cheviot  is  a  great  help,  too,  and  has  all  the 
weight  of  being  the  eldest  fellow  among  us.' 

'  But  still  you  find  it  harder  work  than  learning?  Ton  had 
rather  have  to  mailer  the  dead  language  than  the  live  tongues?' 

1  A  pretty  deal,'  said  Norman ;  then  ad  Jed, '  one  knows  what  to 
be  at  with  the  dead,  better  than  with  the  living ;  they  don't  make 
parties  against  one.  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  ft  was  very  hard  on 
some  of  those  great  fellows  to  have  me  get  before  them,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  visit  it  by  putting  np  the  little  boys  to  all 
sorts  of  mischief.' 

'  Shameful ! '  said  the  doctor,  warmly ;  '  but  never  mind,  Nor- 
man, keep  your  temper,  and  do  your  own  duty,  and  you  are  man 
enougn  to  pot  down  sac*  patty  tatta/, 

'I  hope  I  shall  manage  rightly,'  said  Noma;  •  but  I  afeaS  be 
glad  if  I  can  get  the  Randall  and  get  away  to  Oxford ;  school  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  if  you  don't  think  aw  too  young — ' 

'  No,  I  don't ;  certainly  not.  Trouble  has  paade  a  man  of  yon, 
Norman,  and  yon  are  fitter  to  be  with  men  than  boys.  In  the 
meantime,  if  yon  can  be  patient  with  these  fellows,  you'll  be  of 
great  use  where  you  are.  If  there  had  been  anyone  like  you  at  the 
head  of  the  school  in  my  time,  it  would  have  kept  me  ont  of  no  end 
of  scrapes.  How  does  Tom  get  on  ?  he  is  not  likely  to  fall  into 
this  set  I  trust.1 

'I  am  not  sure,' said  Norman;  'he  does  pretty  well  on  the  whole. 
Some  of  them  began  by  bullying  him,  and  that  made  him  tiling  to 
Cheviot  and  Ernescliffe,  and  the  better  party;  but  lately  I  have 
thought  Anderson,  junior,  rather  making  up.  to  him,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  they  don't  think  that  tempting  bun  over  to  them, 
would  be  the  surest  way  of  vexing  me.  I  have  an  eye  over  him, 
and  I  hope  be  may  get  settled  into  the  steadier  sort  before  next  half.' 

After  a  silence,  Norman  said ;  '  Papa,  there  is  a  thing  I  can't 
settle  in  my  own  mind.  Suppose  there  had  been  wrong  things 
done  when  older  boys,  and  excellent  ones  too,  were  at  the  head  of 
the  school,  yet  they  never  interfered,  do  you  think  I  ought  to  let  it 
goon?' 

1  Certainly  not,  or  why  is  power  given  to  you  ? '  *  * 

'So  I  thought,'  said  Norman;  'I  can't  see  it  otherwise.  I 
wish  I  could,  for  it  will  be  horrid  to  set  about  it,  and  they'll  think 
it  a  regular  shame  in  me  to  meddle.— 0 1  I  know  what  I  came  into 
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the  study  for ;  I  want  you  to  be  bo  kind  as  to  lend  me  your  pocket 
Greek  Testament    I  gave  Harry  my  little  one.9 

4  You  are  very  welcome.    What  do  you  want  it  for  f  * 

Norman  coloured.  ' 1  met  with  a  sermon  the  other  day  that 
recommended  reading  a  bit  of  it  every  day,  and  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  try,  now  the  Confirmation  is  coming.  One  can  always  hare 
some  quiet  by  getting  away  into  the  cloister.' 

'  Bless  you,  my  boy !  while  you  go  on  in  this  way,  I  hare  not 
much  fear  but  that  you'll  know  now  to  manage.' 

Norman's  rapid  progress  affected  another  of  the  household  in  an 
unexpected  way. 

*  Margaret,  my  dear,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,'  said  Miss  Winter, 
re-appearing  when  Margaret  thought  everyone  was  gone  out  walk- 
ing. She  would  have  said, '  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ' — so  ominous 
was  the  commencement— and  her  expectations  were  fulfilled  when 


be  satisfied  with  her  present  way  of  going  on.' 

1  Indeed,'  said  Margaret  '  I  am  much  grieved  to  hear  this.  I 
thought  she  had  been  taking  great  pains  to  improve,' 

'So  she  was  at  one  time.  I  would  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
deny  it,  and  it  is  not  of  her  learning  that  I  speak,  but  of  a  hurried, 
careless  way  of  doing  everything,  and  an  irritability  at  being  in- 
terfered with.' 

Margaret  knew  how  Miss  Winter  often  tried  Ethel's  temper, 
and  was  inclined  to  take  her  sister's  part  '  Ethel's  time  is  so  fully 
occupied,'  she  said.  > 

4  That  is  the  very  thing  that  I  was  going  to  observe,  my  dear.       \ 
Her  time  is  too  much  occupied,  and  my  conviction  is,  that  it  is 
hurtful  to  a  girl  of  her  age.' 

This  was  a  new  idea  to  Margaret,  who  was  silent,  longing  to 
prove  Miss  Winter  wrong,  and  not  have  to  see  poor  Ethel  pained 
by  having  to  relinquish  any  of  her  cherished  pursuits. 

'  You  see  there  is  that  Cocksmoor,'  said  Miss  Winter.  'You 
do  not  know  how  far  off  it  is,  my  dear ;  much  too  great  a  distance 
for  a  young  girl  to  be  walking  continually  in  all  weathers.' 

1  That's  a  question  for  papa,'  thought  Margaret. 

( Besides,'  continued  Miss  Winter, '  those  children  engross  almost 
all  her  time  and  thoughts.  She  is  working  for  them,  preparing  les- 
sons, running  after  them  continually.  It  takes  off  her  whole  mind 
from  her  proper  occupations,  unsettles  her,  and  I  do  think  it  is 
beyond  what  Dcfits  a  young  lady  of  her  age.' 

Margaret  was  silent 

4  In  addition,'  said  Miss  Winter, 4  she  is  at  every  spare  moment 
busy  with  Latin  and  Greek,  and  I  cannot  think  that  to  keep  pace 
with  a  boy  of  Norman's  age  and  ability  can  be  desirable  for  her.' 
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'  It  is  a  great  deal,'  said  Margaret, '  but — ' 

'  I  am  convinced  that  she  dues  more  than  is  right,'  continued 
Miss  Winter.  '  She  may  not  feci  any  ill  effects  at  present,  but  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  tell  on  her  by-and-by.  Besides,  she 
does  not  attend  to  anything  properly.  At  one  time  she  was  improv- 
ing in  neatness  and  orderly  habits.  Now,  you  surely  must  have 
seen  bow  much  less  tidy  her  hair  and  dress  hare  been.' 

'  I  have  thought  her  hair  looking  rather  rough,'  said  Margaret, 
disconsolately. 

_  '  No  wonder,'  said  Miss  Winter,  '  for  Flora  and  Mary  tell  me  she 
hardly  spends  five  minutes  over  it  in  the  morning,  and  with  a  book 
before  her  the  whole  time.  If  I  scud  her  up  to  male  it  fit  to  be  seen, 
I  meet  with  looks  of  annoyance.  She  leaves  her  books  in  all  parts  of 
the  school-room  for  Mary  to  pat  away,  and  her  table  drawer  is  one 
mass  of  confusion.  Her  lessons  she  does  well  enough,  I  own,  though 
what  I  should  call  much  too  fast  j  but  have  you  looked  at  her  work 
i*™lj- 1  '  ^^^^^^ 

'Shedoea  not  wort  wry  wtJJ,*  aaU  Variant,  whs  m  at  tint 
moment,  though  Mias  Winter  did  swi  know  it,  n  m**b*  >  »oor 
11"i*i    I  r  TTTiiTiinijiilHini)  ■l'i  ■iiiliililn 


L6  works  a  great  deal  worae  than  lhtle  Blanche,'  Mid  Mhw  Win- 
ter, 'and  though  it  may  not  be  the  fashion  to  say  so  in  these  days,  I 
consider  good  needlework  tar  more  important  than  accomplishments. 
Well,  then,  Margaret,  I  should  wish  you  only  just  to  look  at  her 


And  Miss  Winter  opened  a  French  exercise  book,  certainly  con- 
taining anything  but  elegant  specimens  of  penmanship.  Ethel's 
heat  writing  was  an  upright,  disjointed,  niggle,  looking  more  like 
Greek  than  anything  else,  except  where  here  and  there  it  made 
insane  efforts  to  become  running-hand,  and  thereby  lost  its  sole  pre- 
vious good  quality  of  legibility,  while  the  lines  waved  about  the 
sheet  in  almost  any  direction  but  the  horizontal  The  necessity 
■he  believed  herself  under  of  doing  what  Harry  called  writing  with 
the  end  of  her  nose,  and  her  always  holding  her  pen  with  her  fin- 
gers almost  in  the  ink,  added  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
performance.  This  being  at  her  best,  tho  worst  may  be  supposed 
to  be  indescribable,  when  dashed  off  in  a  violent  hurry,  and  consid- 
erably garnished  with  blots.  Margaret  thought  she  had  seen  the 
worst,  and  was  sighing  at  being  able  to  say  nothing  for  it,  when 
Miss  Winter  confounded  her  by  turning  a  leaf,  and  snowing  it  was 
possible  to  make  a  still  wilder  combination  of  scramble,  niggle, 
■cratch,  and  crookedness — and  this  was  supposed  to  be  an  amended 
edition !  Miss  Winter  explained  that  Ethel  had,  in  an  extremely 
short  time,  performed  an  exercise  in  which  no  fault  could  be 
detected  except  the  writing,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  too  atro- 
cious to  be  shown  up  to  M.  Ballompre.    On  being  desired  to  write 
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it  over  again,  she  had  obeyed  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  some  mur- 
murs about  Cocksmoor,  and  produced  the  second  specimen,  which, ' 
in  addition  to  other  defects,  had  6omc  elisions  from  arrant  careless- 
ness, depriving  it  of  its  predecessor's  merits  of  being  good  French. 

Miss  Winter  had  been  so  provoked,  that  she  believed  this  to  be 
an  effect  of  ill  temper,  and  declared  that  she  should  certainly  have 
kept  Ethel  at  home  to  write  it  over  again,  if  it  had  not  so  happened 
that  Dr.  May  had  proposed  to  walk  part  of  the  way  with  her  and 
Richard,  and  the  governess  was  unwilling  to  bring  her  into  disgrace 
with  him.  Margaret  was  so  grateful  to  her  for  this  forbearance, 
that  it  disposed  her  to  listen  the  more  patiently  to  the  same  repre- 
sentations put  in,  what  Miss  Winter  fancied,  different  forms.  Mar- 
garet was  much  perplexed.  She  could  not  but  see  much  truth  in 
what  Miss  Winter  said,  and  yet  she  could  not  bear  to  thwart  Ethel, 
whom  she  admired  with  her  whole  heart ;  and  that  dry  experience, 
and  prejudiced  preciseness,  did  not  seem  capable  of  entering  into  her 
sister's  thirst  for  learning  and  action.  When  Miss  Winter  said 
Ethel  would  grow  up  odd,  eccentric,  and  blue,  Margaret  was  ready 
to  answer  that  she  would  be  superior  to  everyone ;  and  when  the 
governess  urged  her  to  insist  on  Cocksmoor  being  given  up,  she  felt 
impatient  of  that  utter  want  of  sympathy  for  the  good  work. 

All  that  evening  Margaret  longed  for  a  quiet  time  to  reflect,  but 
it  never  came  till  she  was  in  bed ;  and  when  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  how  to  speak  to  Ethel,  it  was  five  times  harder  to  secure  her 
alone.  Even  when  Margaret  had  her  in  the  room  by  herself,  she 
looked  wild  and  eager,  and  said  she  could  not  stay,  she  had  some 
Thucydides  to  do. 

1  Won't  you  stay  with  me  a  little  while,  quietly  ? '  said  Marga- 
ret ;  *  we  hardly  ever  have  one  of  our  talks,' 

'  I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you,  dear  Margaret  I  like  nothing  so 
well,  only  we  are  never  alone,  and  I've  no  time.' 

'  Pray  do  spare  me  a  minute,  Ethel,  for  I  have  something  that 
I  must  say  to  you,  and  I  am  afraid  you  won't  like  it — so  do  listen 
kindly.' 

'  Oh ! '  said  Ethel,  '  Miss  Winter  has  been  talking  to  you.  I 
know  she  said  she  would  tell  you  that  6hc  wants  me  to  give  up 
Cocksmoor.     You  aren't  dreaming  of  it,  Margaret  1 ' 

4  Indeed,  dear  Ethel,  I  should  be  very  sorry,  but  one  thing  I  am 
sure  of,  that  there  is  something  amiss  in  your  way  of  going  on.' 

4  Did  she  show  you  that  horrid  exercise  ? ' 

'Yea.' 

•  Well,  I  know  it  was  baddish  writing,  but  just  listen,  Margaret. 
We  promised  six  of  the  children  to  print  them  each  a  verse  of  a 
hymn  on  a  card  to  learn,  llitchie  did  three,  aud  then  could  not  go 
on,  for  the  book,  that  the  others  were  in,  was  lost  till  last  evening, 
and  then  he  was  writing  for  papa.  So  I  thought  I  would  do  them 
before  we  went  to  Cocksmoor,  and  that  I  should  squeexe  time  out 
Vol. 
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of  the  rooming ;  but  I  got  a  bit  of  Sophocles  that  was  so  horridly 
hard,  it  ate  up  all  my  time,  and  I  don't  understand  it  properly  now ; 
I  must  get  .Norman  to  tell  me.  And  that  ran  in  my  head,  and 
made  me  make  a  mistake  in  my  sum,  and  have  to  begin  it  again. 
Then,  just  as  I  thought  I  had  saved  time  over  the  exercise,  comes 
Miss  Winter  and  tells  me  I  must  do  it  over  again,  and  scolds  me, 
besides,  about  the  ink  on  my  fingers.  She  would  send  me  up  at 
once  to  get  it  off,  and  I  could  not  find  nurse  and  her  bottle  of  stuff 
for  it.  so  that  wasted  ever  so  much  more  time,  and  I  was  so  vexed 
that,  really  and  truly,  my  hand  .shook,  and  I  could  not  write  any 
better.' 

1  No, 'I  thought  it  looked  as  if  you  had  been  in  one  of  your 
agonies.' 

'  And  she  thought  I  did  it  on  purpose,  and  that  made  toe  angry, 
and  bo  we  got  into  a  dispute,  and  away  went  all  the  little  moment 
I  migLt  have  had,  and  1  was  forced  to  go  to  Cocksmoor  as  a  prom- 
ise breaker ! ' 

'  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  have  taken  pains  at  first  ? ' 

1  Well,  so  I  did  with  the  sense,  but  I  hadn't  time  to  look  at  the 
writing  much-' 

'  You  would  have  made  better  speed  if  you  had.' 

'  Oh !  yes,  I  know  I  was  wrong,  but  it  is  a  great  plague  alto- 
gether.    Really,  Margaret,  I  shan't  pet  Thneydidcs  done.' 

'  You  must  wait  a  little  loDgcr,  please,  Ethel,  for  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  I  am  afraid  you  arc  doing  too  much,  and  that  prevents 
you  from  doing  things  well,  as  you  wer«  trying  to  do  but  autumn.' 

1  You  are  not  thinking  of  my  not  going  to  Cocksmoor  1 '  cried 
Ethel,  vehemently. 

'  I  want  you  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done,  dear  EtheL  You 
thought,  last  autumn,  a  great  deal  of  curing  your  careless  habits, 
now  you  seem  uot  to  have  time  to  attend.  You  can  do  a  great  deal 
very  nut,  I  know,  but  isn't  it  a  pity  to  be  always  in  a  hurry  ? ' 

'  It  isn't  Cocksmoor  that  is  the  reason,'  said  EtheL 

'  No  :  you  did  pretty  well  when  you  began,  but  you  know  that 
was  in  the  holidays,  when  you  had  no  Latin  and  Greek  to  do.' 

'  0  but,  Margaret,  they  wou't  take  so  much  time  when  I  have 
once  got  over  the  difficulties,  and  sec  my  way,  but  just  now  they 
have  put  Norman  into  such  a  frightfully  difficult  play,  that  I  can 
hardly  get  on  at  all  with  it,  and  there's  a  new  kind  of  Greek  verses, 
too,  and  I  don't  make  out  from  the  book  how  to  manage  them. 
Norman  showed  me  on  Saturday,  but  mine  won't  be  right  When 
I've  got  over  that,  I  shan't  be  so  hurried.1 

'But  Norman  will  go  on  to  something  harder,  I  suppose.' 

IX  dare  say  I  shall  bo  able  to  do  it.' 

r  Perhaps  you  might,  but  I  want  you  to  consider  if  you  are  not 
working  beyond  what  can  be  good  for  anybody.  You  see  Norman 
is  much  cleverer  than  most  boys,  and  yon  ire  a  year  younger ;  and 
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besides  doing  all  his  work  at  the  head  of  the  school,  his  whole 
business  of  the  day,  you  have  Gocksmoor  to  attend  to,  and  your 
own  lessons,  besides  reading  ail  the  books  that  come  into  the  house. 
Now  isn't  that  more  than  is  reasonable  to  expect  any  head  and 
hands  to  do  properly  ?  M 

4  But  if  I  can  do  it  ? ' 

4  But  can  you,  dear  Ethel  ?  Aren't  you  always  racing  from 
one  thing  to  another,  doing  them  by  halves,  feeling  hunted,  and 
then  crowing  vexed  ? ' 

( I  know  I  have  been  cross  lately,9  said  Ethel,  *  but  it's  the 
being  so  bothered.' 

'  And  why  are  you  bothered  ?  Isn't  it  that  you  undertake  too 
much?'  I 

'  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? '  said  Ethel,  in  an  injured,  un- 
convinced voice.     *  Not  give  up  my  children  ? ' 

1  No,'  said  Margaret ;  '  but  don't  think  me  very  unkind  if  I  say, 
suppose  you  left  off  trying  to  keep  up  with  Norman/ 

'Oh!  Margaret!  Margaret!'  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
'  We  have  hardly  missed  doing  the  same  every  day  since  the  first 
Latin  grammar  was  put  into  his  hands ! '  I 

4 1  know  it  would  be  very  hard,'  said  Margaret,  but  Ethel  con- 
tinued, in  a  piteous  tone,  a  little  sentimental :  *  From  hie  Kcbg  hoo  \ 
up  to  Alcaics  and  beta  Thukididou  we  have  gone  on  together,  and 
I  can't  bear  to  give  it  up.     I'm  sure  I  can — * 

'  Stop,  Ethel,  I  really  doubt  whether  you  can.  Do  you  know 
that  Norman  was  telling  papa,  the  other  day,  that  it  was  very  odd 
Dr.  Hoxton  gave  them  such  easy  lessons.' 

Ethel  looked  very  much  mortified. 

'  You  sec,'  said  Margaret,  kindly,  *  we  all  know  that  men  have 
more  power  than  women,  and  I  Fuppose  the  time  has  come  for  Nor- 
man  to  pass  beyond  you.  He  would  not  be  cleverer  than  anyone, 
if  he  could  not  do  more  than  a  girl  at  home.' 

4  He  has  eo  much  more  time  for  it,'  said  EtheL 

'  That's  the  very  thing.  Now  consider,  EtheL  His  work,  after 
he  goes  to  Oxford,  will  be  doing  bis  very  utmost — and  you  know 
what  an  utmost  that  is.  If  you  could  keep  up  with  him  at  all,  you 
must  give  your  whole  time  and  thoughts  to  it,  and  when  you  had 
done  so— if  you  could  get  all  the  honours  in  the  University — what 
would  it  come  to  ?     You  can't  take  a  first-class.' 

4 1  don't  want  one,'  said  Ethel ;  '  I  only  can't  bear  not  to  do  as 
Norman  docs,  and  I  like  Greek  so  much.' 

'  And  for  that  would  you  give  up  being  a  useful,  steady  dangh-  / 
ter  and  sister  at  home  ?     The  sort  of  woman  that  dear  mamma 
wished  to  make  you,  and  a  comfort  to  papa.' 

Ethel  was  silent,  and  large  tears  were  gathering. 

1  You  own  that  that  is  the  first  thing  ? ' 

1  Yea,'  said  Ethel,  faintly. 
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'And  that  it  is  what  yon  fail  in  most?' 

'Yea.' 

1  Then,  Ethel  dearest,  when  you  made  Dp  your  mind  to  Cocl 
moor,  you  kucw  those  thiups  could  not  be  done  without  a  sacrifice  F 

'Yes,  but  I  didu't  think  it  would  be  this.' 

Margaret  was  wise  enough  not  to  press  her,  and  she  sat  down 
and  sighed  pitifully.  Presently  she  said,  '  Margaret,  if  you  would 
only  let  me  leave  off  that  stupid  old  French,  and  horrid  dull  read- 
ing with  Miss  Winter,  I  should  have  plenty  of  time  for  everything; 
and  what  does  one  learn  by  bearing  Mary  read  poetry  nhe  can't 
understand  '■' ' 

'  You  work,  don't  you  ?  But  indeed,  Ethel,  don't  say  that  I 
can  let  you  leave  off  anything.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  that  au- 
thority. If  it  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  by  papa's  consent,  and  if 
you  wish  me  to  ask  him  about  it,  I  will,  only  1  think  it  would  vex 
Miss  Winter;  and  I  don't  think  dear  mamma  would  have  liked 
Greek  and  Cocksmoor  to  swallow  up  all  the  little  common  lady-like 

Ethel  made  two  or  three  great  gulps:  '  Margaret,  moat  I  give 
up  everything,  and  forpet  all  my  Latin  and  Greek  ? ' 

*I  should  think  that  would  be  a  great  pity,'  said  Margaret. 
*  If  you  vera  to  gin  up  the  verse- making,  and  the  trying  to  do  u 
muoli  as  Norman,  and  fix  some  time  in  the  day — half-an-nour,  per- 
haps, for  your  Greek — I  think  it  might  do  very  welL' 

'  Thank  yon,'  said  Ethel,  much  relieved;  'I'm  glad  you  don't 
want  me  to  leave  it  all  off.  I  hope  Norman  won't  be  vexed,'  aha 
added,  looking  a  little  melancholy. 

But  Norman  had  not  by  any  means  the  sort  of  sentiment  on  the 
■object  that  she  had :  '  Of  course,  yon  know,  Ethel,'  said  he,  '  it 
most  have  come  to  this  some  time  or  other,  and  if  you  find  those 
Terses  too  hard,  and  that  they  take  np  too  much  of  your  time,  yon 
bad  better  give  them  np.' 

Ethel  did  not  like  anything  .to  be  said  to  be  too  hard  for  her, 
and  was  very  near  pleading  she  only  wanted  time,  but  some  recol- 
lection came  across  her,  and  presently  she  said,  'I  suppose  it  is  a 
wrong  sort  .of  ambition  to  want  to  learn  more,  in  one  a  own  way, 
when  one  is  told  it  is  not  good  for  one.  I  was  just  going  to  say 
j  I  hated  being  a  woman,  and  haring  these  tiresome  little  trifles — mj 
duty — instead  of  learning,  which  is  yours,  Norman.' 

'  I'm  glad  you  did  not,'  said  Norman,  '  for  it  would  have  been 
very  silly  of  you ;  and  I  assure  you,  Ethel,  it  is  really  time  for  you 
to  stop,  or  you  would  get  into  a  regular  learned  lady,  and  be  good 
for  nothing.  I  don't  mean  that  knowing  more  than  other  people 
would  make  you  so,  but  minding  nothing  else  would.' 

This  argument  from  Norman  himself,  did  much  to  reconcile 
Ethel's  mind  to  the  sacrifice  she  had  made ;  and  when  she  went  to 
bed,  she  tried  to  work  out  the  question  in  her  own  mind,  whether 
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her  eagerness  for  classical  learning  was  a  wrong  sort  of  ambition,  to 
know  what  other  girls  did  not,  and  whether  it  was  right  to  crave 
for  more  knowledge  than  was  thought  advisable  for  her.  She  onlj 
bewildered  herself,  and  went  to  sleep  before  she  had  settled  any- 
thing, but  that  she  knew  she  must  make  all  give  way  to  papa  first, 
and,  secondly,  to  Cocksmoor. 

Meanwhile  Margaret  had  told  her  father  what  had  passed.  He 
was  only  surprised  to  hear  that  Ethel  had  kept  up  so  lone  with 
Norman,  and  thought  that  it  was  quite  right  that  she  should  not 
undertake  so  much,  agreeing  'more  entirely  than  Margaret  had 
expected  with  Miss  Winter's  view,  that  it  would  be  hurtful  to  body 
as  well  as  mind. 

'  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  thbk  of  her  attempting  it  1 '  he 
id.     *  I  am  glad  you  have  put  a  stop  to  it' 

'I  am  clad  I  have,'  said  Margaret;  'and  dear  Ethel  behaved 
so  very  well  If  she  had  resisted,  it  would  have  puzzled  me  very 
much,  I  must  have  asked  you  to  settle  it  But  it  is  very  odd,  papa. 
Ethel  is  the  one  of  them  all  who  treats  me  most  as  if  I  had  real, 
authority  over  her ;  she  lets  me  scold  her,  asks  my  leave,  never 
seems  to  recollect  for  a  moment  how  little  older  I  am,  and  how 
much  cleverer  she  is.  I  am  sure  I  never  should  have  submitted  so 
readily.  And  that  always  makes  it  more  difficult  to  me  to  direct 
her ;  I  don't  like  to  take  upon  me  with  her,  because  it  seems  wrong 
to  have  her  obeying  me,  as  if  she  were  a  mere  child.' 

(  She  is  a  fine  creature,'  said  Dr.  May,  emphatically.  '  It  just 
shows  the  fact,  the  higher  the  mind,  the  readier  the  submission* 
But  you  don't  mean  that  you  have  any  difficulty  with  the  others  t ' 

'  0  no,  no.  Flora  never  could  need  any  interference,  especially 
from  me,  and  Mary  is  a  thorough  good  girl  I  only  meant  thai 
Ethel  lays  herself  out  to  be  ruled  in  quite  a  remarkable  way.  I 
am  sure,  though  she  does  love  learning,  her  real  love  is  for  good- 
ness, and  for  you,  papa.' 

Ethel  would  have  thought  her  sacrifice  well  paid  for,  had  she 
seen  her  father's  look  of  mournful  pleasure. 


■*♦♦■ 


CHAPTER   XIX 


*  O  nathfol  m*b«!  wbea  Mn  *  nook 
t  llta  little  rtMer  dotb  ble  peril  tee, 

All  pltvfal  as  the  Mte,  the  prowl  oVnart* 
frbe  find*  fall  woo  ber  wonted  fptrftt  flee, 
Sbe  mediutes  *  prayer  to  set  him  free,* 

Snxrrovm. 

Tbs  setting  sun  shone  into  the  prcat  west  window  of  the  school  at 
8toncborougli,  on  its  bare  walk,  the  master's  desks,  the  forms 
polished  with  use,  and  the  square,  inky,  hacked  and  hewed  chests, 
carved  with  the  names  of  many  generations  of  boys. 
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About  six  oi  eight  Utile  boys  were  clearing  away  the  books  or 
papers  that  tboy,  or  those  who  owned  them  us  tags,  had  left  astray, 
and  a  good  deal  of  talk   and  laughing  was  going  on  among  them. 

*  Ha  1  'exclaimed  one, '  here  has  Harrison  left  his  book  behind  him 
that  be  was  showing  iia  the  gladiators  ia ! '  and,  standing  by  the 
third  master's  desk,  oe  turned  over  a  page  or  two  of  Smith's  Anti- 
quities, exclaiming,  '  It  is  full  of  pictures — here's  an  old  man  blow- 
ing the  bellows — ' 

1  Let  roe  see ! '  cried  Tom  May,  precipitating  himself  across  the 
benches  and  OTer  the  desk,  with  so  little  caution,  that  there  was  an 
outcry ;  and,  to  his  horror,  he  beheld  the  iuk  spilled  over  Mr.  Har- 
risons book,  while  '  There,  August !  you've  been  and  done  it  1 ' 

*  You'll  catch  it ! '  resounded  on  all  sides. 

'  What  good  will  staring  with  your  mouth  open  do ! '  exclaimed 
Edward  Anderson,  the  eldest  present.  '  Here  1  a  bit  of  blotting 
paper  this  moment ! ' 

Tom,  dreadfully  frightened,  handed  a  sheet  torn  from  an  old 
paper-case  that  he  had  inherited  from  Harry,  saying  despairingly, 
'  It  won't  take  it  ont,  will  it?' 

'  No,  little  stupid  head,  but  don't  you  see,  I'm  stopping  it  from 
running  down  the  edges,  or  soaking  in.  He  won't  be  the  wiser  till 
be  opens  it  again  at  that  place.' 

'  When  he  does,  he  will,'  said  the  bewildered  Tom. 

1  Let  him.     It  won't  tell  tales.' 

'He's  coming  I '  cried  another  boy,  '  ha  ia  close  at  the  door.' 

Anderson  hastily  shut  the  book  over  the  blotting-paper,  which  he 
did  not  venture  to  retain  in  his  hand,  dragged  Tom  down  from  the 
desk,  and  was  apparently  entirely  occupied  with  arranging  bis  own 
box,  when  Mr.  Harrison  came  in.  Tom  crouched  behind  the  raised 
lid,  quaking  in  every  limb,  conscious  he  ought  to  confess,  but 
destitute  of  resolution  to  do  so,  and,  in  a  perfect  agony  M  the 
master  went  to  the  desk,  took  up  the  book,  and  carried  it  sway,  so 
unconscious,  that  Larking,  a  great  wag,  only  waited  till  his  back 
was  turned,  to  exclaim, '  Hal  old  fellow,  you  don't  know  what 
you've  got  there  1 ' 

'Hollo I  May  junior,  will  you  never  leave  off  staring?'  you 
won't  see  a  bit  further  for  it,'  said  Edward  Anderson,  shaking  him 
by  the  ear ;  '  come  to  your  senses  and  know  your  friends.' 

'  He'll  open  it  1 '  gasped  Tom. 

'  So  he  will,  but  I'd  bet  ninety  to  one,  it  is  not  at  thst  page,  or 
if  he  does,  it  won't  tell  talcs,  unless,  indued,  he  happened  to  see 
you  standing  there,  crouching  and  shaking.  That's  the  right  way 
to  bring  him  upon  you.' 

'  Hut  suppose  he  opens  it,  and  knows  who  was  in  school  ? ' 

*  What  then  ?  D'ye  think  we  can't  stand  by  each  other,  and 
keep  our  own  counsel  ? ' 

'  But  the  blotting-paper— suppose  he  knows  that  I ' 
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There  was  a  good  laugh  all  round  at  this, '  as  if  Harrison  knew 
everyone's  blotting-paper ! ' 

*  Yen,  but  Harry  used  to  write  his  name  all  over  his — see  and 
draw  union-jacks  on  it' 

( If  he  did,  the  date  is  not  there.  Do  yon  think  the  ink  is 
going  to  say  March  2nd  ?    Why  should  not  July  have  done  it  last 

*  July  would  have  told  if  he  bad,'  said  Larking,    *  That's  no  go.9 

*  Aye !  That's  the  way — the  Mays  are  all  like  girls — can't  keep  ^ 
a  secret — not  one  of  them.     There,  I've  done  more  for  you  than 
ever  one  of  them  would  have  done — own  it — and  he  strode  np  to 
Tom,  and  grasped  his  wrists,  to  force  the  confession  from  him*1 

*  But— -he'll  ask  when  he  finds  it  out — ' 

4  Let  him.  We  know  nothing  about  it  Don't  be  coming  the 
good  boy  over  me  like  your  brothers.  That  won't  do— I  know 
whose  eyes  are  not  too  short-sighted  to  read  upside  down.1 

Tom  shrank  and  looked  abject,  clinging  to  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Harrison  would  not  open  the  book  for  weeks,  months,  or  years. 

But  the  next  morning,  his  heart  died  within  him,  when  he  be* 
held  the  unfortunate  piece  of  blotting-paper,  displayed  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison, with  the  inquiry  whether  anyoue  knew  to  whom  it  belonged,' 
and  what  made  it  worse  was,  that  his  sight  would  not  reach  far 
enough  to  assure  him  whether  Harry's  name  was  on  it,  and  he 
dreaded  that  Norman  or  Hector  firnescliffe  should  recognise  the 
nautical  designs.  However,  both  let  it  pass,  and  no  one  through 
the  whole  school  attempted  to  identify  it  One  danger  was  past, 
but  the  next  minute  Mr.  Harrison  opened  his  Smith's  Antiquities 
at  the  page  where  stood  the  black  witness.  Tom  gaxed  round  in 
despair,  he  could  not  see  his  brother's  face,  but  Edward  Anderson, 
from  the  second  form,  returned  him  a  glance  of  contemptuous 
encouragement 

*  This  book,'  said  Mr.  Harrison, '  was  left  in  school  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  yesterday.     When  I  opened  it  again,  it  was  in  this  con- 


dition. Do  any  of  you  know  how  it  happened  ? '  A  silence,  and 
he  continued, '  Who  was  in  school  at  the  time  ?  Anderson,  junior, 
can  you  tell  me  anything  of  it  f ' 

1  No,  Sir.' 

'  You  know  nothing  of  it  ?  * 

1  No,  Sir.' 

Cold  chills  crept  over  Tom,  as  Mr.  Harrison  looked  round  to 
refresh  his  memory.     '  Larkins,  do  you  know  how  this  happened  t ' 

'  No,  Sir,'  said  Larkins,  boldly,  satisfying  his  conscience  because 
he  had  not  seen  the  manner  of  the  overthrow. 

(  Ernescliffe,  were  you  there  t ' 

'No,  Sir.' 

Tom's  timid  heart  fluttered  in  dim  hope  that  he  had  been  over- 
looked, as  Mr.  Harrison  paused,  then  said, '  RememberN  it  it 
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ceslment  that  is  the  evil,  not  the  damage  to  the  book.  I  shall 
have  a  good  opinion  ever  after  of  a  boy  honest  enough  to  confess. 
May  junior,  I  saw  you,'  lie  added,  hopefully  and  kindly.  -Don't 
bo  afraid  to  speak  out,  if  you  did  meet  with  a  mischance.' 

Tom  coloured  and  turned  pale.  Anderson  and  Lark'tns  grim- 
aced at  him,  to  remind  him  that  they  bad  told  untruths  for  his  sake, 
and  that  he  must  not  betray  them.  It  was  the  justification  he 
wanted ;  he  was  relieved  to  fancy  himself  obliged  to  tell  the  direct 
falsehood,  for  which  a  long  course  of  petty  acted  deceits  bad  pared 
the  way,  for  he  was  in  deadly  terror  of  the  effects  of  truth. 

1  No,  Sir.'     He  could  b.  >e  he  had  said  the  words,  or 

that  they  would  be  go  readily  ..  or  Mr.  Harrison  had  only 

the  impression  that  he  knew  wb  ilty  person  was,  and  would 

not  tell,  and,  therefore,  put  uo  W  rations  to  him,  but,  after  a 

few  more  vain  inquiries,  was  baffle,  -mi  gave  up  the  investigation. 
\Tom  thought  he  should  have  been  very  unhappy  ;  ne  had  always 
heard  that  deceit  was  a  heavy  burthen,  and  would  give  continual 
stings,  but  be  was  surprised  to  find  himself  very  comfortable  on  the 
whole,  and  able  to  dismiss  repentance  as  well  as  terror.  His  many 
underhand  ways  with  Richard  bad  taken  away  the  tenderness  of  hia 
conscience,  though  his  knowledge  of  what  was  right  was  clear;  and 
he  was  quite  ready  to  accept  the  feeling  prevalent  at  Stoneborough, 
that  truth  was  not  made  for  scbool-boys.  \ 

The  axiom  waa  prevalent,  but  Dot  Universal,  and  parties  wen 
running  high.  Norman  May,  who,  as  head  boy,  had,  in  play-hours, 
the  responsibility,  and  almost  the  authority  of  a  master,  bad  taken 
higher  ground  than  was  usual  even  with  the  well-disposed ;  and  felt 
it  his  duty  to  check  abuses  and  malpractices  that  his  predecessors 
had  allowed.  His  friend,  Cheviot,  and  the  right-minded  set,  main- 
tained bis  authority  with  all  their  might ;  but  Harvey  Anderson 
regarded  his  interference  as  vexatious,  always  took  the  part  of  the 
offenders,  and  opposed  him  in  every  possible  way,  thus  gathering  as 
his  adherents  not  only  the  idle  and  mischievous,  but  the  weak  and 
mediocre,  and,  among  this  set,  there  was  a  positive  bitterness  of 
feeling  to  May,  and  all  whom  they  considered  as  belonging  to  him. 

In  shielding  Tom  May  and  leading  him  to  deccire,  the  younger 
Anderson  had  gained  a  conquest — in  him  the  Mays  bad  fallen  from 
that  pinnacle  of  truth  which  was  a  standing  reproach  to  the  average 
Stoneborough  code — and,  from  that  time,  be  was  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  his  friend.  He  was  taught  the  most  ingenious  arts  of 
saying  a  lesson  without  learning  it,  and  of  showing  up  other  people's 
tasks;  whispers  and  signs  were  directed  to  him  to  help  him  out  of 
difficulties,  and  he  was  sought  out  and  put  forward  whenever  a  for- 
bidden pleasure  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  stealth.  These  were  his 
stimulants  under  &  heavy  bondage ;  he  was  teased  and  frightened, 
bullied  and  tormented,  whenever  it  was  the  fancy  of  Ned  Anderson 
and  his  associates  to  make  his  timidity  their  sport ;  he  was  scorned 
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and  ill-treated,  and  driven,  by  bodily  terror,  into  acts  alarming  to 
his  conscience,  dangerous  in  their  consequences,  and  painful  in  the 

Serpetration ;  and  yet,  among  all  his  sufferings,  the  little  coward 
readed  nothing  so  much  as  truth,  though  it  would  have  set  him 
free  at  once  from  this  wretched  tyranny. 

Excepting  on  holidays,  and  at  hours  when  the  town-boys  were 
allowed  to  go  home,  there  were  strict  rules  confining  all  except  the 
sixth  form  to  their  bounds,  consisting  of  two  large  courts,  and  an 
extensive  field  bordered  by  the  river  and  the  road.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bridge  there  was  a  turnpike  gate,  where  the  keeper 
exposed  stalls  of  various  eatables,  very  popular  among  the  boys, 
chiefly  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  deal  there.  Ginger-beer 
could  also  be  procured,  and  there  were  suspicions,  that  the  bottles  so 
called,  contained  something  contraband. 

1  August,1  said  NoYman,  as  they  were  coming  home  from  school 
one  evening,  *  did  I  sec  you  coming  over  the  bridge  ? 9 

Tom  would  not  answer. 

'  So  you  have  been  at  Ballhatchet's  gate?  I  can't  think  what 
could  takj  you  there.  If  you  want  tarts,  I  am  sore  poor  old 
Betty's  are  just  as  good.     What  made  yon  go  there  f  * 

4 Nothing,'  said  Tom. 

'  Well,  mind  you  don't  do  it  again,  or  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
in  hand,  which  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  do.  That  man  is  a  regular 
bad  character,  and  neither  my  father  nor  Dr.  Hoxton  would  nave 
one  of  us  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  as  you  know.9 

Tom  was  in  Lopes  it  was  over,  but  Norman  went  on.  '  I  am 
afraid  you  are  gutting  into  a  bad  way.  Why  won't  you*  mind  what 
I  have  toll  you  plenty  of  times  before,  that  no  good  comes  of  going 
after  Ned  Anderson,  and  Axworthy,  and  that  set  What  were  you 
doing  with  them  to-day  ? '  but,  receiving  no  answer,  he  went  on. 
'  You  always  sulk  when  I  speak  to  you.  I  suppose  yon  think  I 
have  no  right  to  row  you,  but  I  do  it  to  save  you  from  worse.  Ton 
can't  never  be  found  out.'  This  startled  Tom,  but  Norman  had  no 
suspicion.  '  If  you  go  on,  you  will  get  into  some  awful  scrape,  and 
papa  will  be  grieved.  I  would  not,  for  all  the  world,  have  him  put 
out  of  heart  about  you.  Think  of  him,  Tom,  and  try  to  keep 
straight.'  Tom  would  say  nothing,  only  reflecting  that  bis  elder 
brother  was  harder  upon  him  than  anyone  else  would  be,  and  Nor- 
man grew  warmer.  ( If  you  let  Anderson  junior  get  hold  of  you 
and  teach  you  his  tricks,  you'll  never  be  good  for  anything.  Ha 
seems  good-ratured  now,  but  ho  will  turn  against  you,  as  he  did 
with  Harry.  I  know  how  it  is,  and  you  had  better  take  my  word, 
and  trust  to  me  and  straight-forwardness,  when  you  get  into  a  mess.' 

( I'm  in  no  scrape,'  said  Tom,  so  doggedly,  that  Norman  lost 

patieuco,  and  spoke  with  more  displeasure.     *  Vou  will  be  then,  if 

you  £0  out  of  bounds,  aud  run  Anderson's  errands,  and  shirk  work* 

loud  better  take  care.    It  is  my  place  to  keep  order,  and  I  can't 

Vol.  I.— 8  J*  * 
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let  you  off  for  being  my  brother ;  bo  remember,  if  I  catch  yon  going 
to  Ballhatehet's  again,  you  may  make  sure  of  a  licking.' 

So  the  warning  closed — Tom  more  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of 
right,  which  he  fancied  terrific,  and  Norman  with  some  compunc- 
tion at  having  lost  temper  and  threatened,  when  he  meant  to  have 
gained  him  by  kindness. 

Norman  recollected  b is  threat  with  a  qualm  of  dismay  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  as  he  was  returning  from  a  walk  with  Cheviot, 
Tom  darted  out  of  the  gate-house.  He  was  flying  across  the  bridge, 
with  something  under  his  arm,  when  Norman  laid  a  detaining  hand 
on  his  collar,  making  a  sign  at  the  same  time  to  Cheviot  to  leave  them. 

'  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  '  said  Norman,  sternly,  marching 
Tom  into  the  field.  '  So  you've  been  there  again.  What's  that 
under  your  jacket  ?  ' 

'  Only — only  what  I  was  sent  for,'  and  he  tried  to  aqneese  it 
under  the  flap. 

'What  is  it?  a  bottle— ' 

'  Only — only  a  bottle  of  ink.' 

Norman  seized  it,  and  gave  Tom  a  fierce  angry  shake,  but  the 
indignation  was  mixed  with  sorrow.  '  O  Tom,  Tom,  these  fellows 
base  brought  you  a  pretty  pass.  Who  would  have  thought  of  such 
a  thing  from  us  ! ' 

Tom  cowered,  but  felt  only  terror. 

1  Speak  troth,'  said  Norman,  ready  to  shake  it  out  of  him ;  '  is 
this  for  Anderson  junior  ?  ' 

Under  those  eyes  flashing  with  generous,  sorrowful  wrath,  he 
dared  not  utter  another  falsehood,  but  Anderson's  threats  chained 
bJm,  and  he  preferred  his  thraldom  to  throwing  himself  on  the 
mere;  of  his  brother  who  loved  him.     Ho  would  not  speak. 

'  I  am  glad  it  is  not  for  yourself,'  said  Norman ;  '  but  do  yon 
remember  what  I  said,  in  case  I  found  you  there  again  ? ' 

'  Oh  I  don't,  dont  t '  cried  the.  boy.  '  I  would  never  have  gone 
if  they  had  not  made  me.' 

'  Made  yon  ? '  said  Norman,  disdainfully,  *  how  ?  ' 

'  They  would  have  thrashed  me — they  pinched  my  fingers  in 
the  box — they  pulled  my  ears — Oh,  don't — ' 

'  Poor  little  fellow  ! '  said  Norman  ;  '  but  it  is  your  own  fault 
If  you  won't  keep  with  me,  or  Ernescliffe,  of  course  they  will  bully 
you.  But  I  must  not  let  you  off — I  must  keep  my  word ! '  Tom 
cried,  sobbed,  and  implored  in  vain.  '  I  can't  help  it,'  he  said, 
'and  now,  don't  howl  1  I  hid  rather  no  one  knew  it.  It  will  soon 
be  over.  I  never  thought  to  hare  this  to  do  to  one  of  us.'  Tom 
roared  and  struggled,  till,  releasing  him,  he  said,  '  There,  that  will 
do.  Stop  bellowing,  I  was  obliged,  ami  I  can't  have  hurt  you  much, 
have  I?'  be  added  more  kindly,  while  Tom  went  on  crying,  and 
turning  from  him.    '  It  is  nothing  to  care  about,  I  am  sure,  look 
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up ;  and  be  pulled  down  his  hands.    '  Say  yon  are  sorry — speak 
the  truth — keep  with  ine,  and  no  one  shall  hurt  yon  again.' 

Very  different  this  from  Tom's  chosen  associates ;  but  he  was  still 
obdurate,  sullen,  and  angry,  and  would  not  speak,  nor  open  his 
heart  to  those  kind  words.  After  one  more,  'I  could  not  help  it, 
Tom,  youVe  no  business  to  be  sulky,'  Norman  took  up  the  bottle, 
opened  it,  smelt,  and  tasted,  and  was  about  to  throw  it  into  the 
river,  when  Tom  exclaimed, '  0  don't,  don't  1  what  will  they  do  to 
me  ?  give  it  to  me  1 ' 

'  Did  they  give  you  the  money  to  pay  for  it  ? 9 

(  Yea,  let  me  have  it' 

'  How  much  was  it  ? ' 

1  Fourpenoe.' 

'  I'll  settle  that,'  and  the  bottle  splashed  in  the  river.  '  Now 
then,  Tom,  don't  brood  on  it  any  more.  Here's  a  chance  for  you 
of  getting  quit  of  their  errands.  If  you  will  keep  in  my  sight,  111 
take  care  no  one  bullies  you,  and  you  may  still  leave  off  these  dis- 
graceful tricks,  and  do  welL' 

But  Tom's  evil  spirit  whispered  that  Norman  had  beaten  him, 
that  he  should  never  have  any  diversion  again,  and  that  Anderson 
would  punish  him ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  seeing 
that  his  perverse  silence  really  distressed  his  brother. 

'  If  you  will  go  on  this  way,  I  can't  help  it,  but  voull  be  sorry 
some  day,'  said  N'ormau,  and  he  walked  thoughtfully  on,  looking 
back  to  see  whether  Toin  were  following,  as  he  did  slowly,  meditat- 
ing on  the  way,  how  he  should  avert  his  tyrant's  displeasure. 

Norman  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  door  surveying  the  court, 
then  walked  up  to  a  party  of  boys,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  one,  holding  a  silver  fourpence  to  him.  *  Anderson  junior,'  said 
he, '  there's  your  money.  I  am  not  going  to  let  Stoneborough  school 
be  turned  iuto  a  gin  palace.  I  give  you  notice,  it  is  not  to  be. 
Now,  you  are  not  to  bully  May  junior,  for  telling  me.  .He  did  not, 
I  found  him  out' 

Leaving  Anderson  to  himself  he  looked  for  Tom,  but  not  seeing 
him,  he  entered  the  Cloister,  for  it  was  the  hour  when  he  was  used 
to  read  there,  but  he  could  not  fix  his  mind.  Ue  wAit  to  the  bench 
where  he  had  lain,  on  the  examination-day,  and  kneeling  on  it, 
looked  out  on  the  green  grass  where  the  graves  were.  '  Mother  I 
Mother  1 '  he  murmured,  '  have  I  been  barbh  to  your  poor  little 
tender  sickly  boy  ?  I  couldn't  help  it  Oh  !  if  you  were  but  here  I 
We  are  all  going  wrong !  What  shall  I  do  ?  How  should  Tom  be 
kept  from  this  evil  ? — it  is  ruining  him  !  mean,  false,  cowardly,  sullen 
— all  that  is  worst — and  your  son — Oh  !  Mother !  and  all  I  do  only 
makes  him  shrink  more  from  me.  It  will  break  my  father's  heart, 
and  you  will  not  be  there  to  comfort  him.' 

Norman  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  a  fit  of  bitter  grief 
came  over  him.    But  his  sorrow  was  now  not  what  it  had  been  before 
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his  father's  resignation  had  tempered  it,  and  soon  it  turned  to 
prayer,  resolution,  and  hope 

He  would  try  again  to  reason  quietly  with  hiro,  when  the  alarm 
of  detection  and  irritation  should  hare  gone  off,  and  he  sought  for 
the  occasion  ;  but,  alas  !  Tom  had  learnt  to  look  on  all  reproof  as 
'  rowing,'  and  considered  it  as  an  additional  injury  from  a  brother, 
who,  according  to  the  Anderson  view,  should  have  connived  at  his 
offences,  and  turned  a  deafened  ear  and  dogged  countenance  to  all 
he  said.  The  foolish  hoy  sought  after  the  Andersons  still  more,  and 
Norman  became  more  dispirited  about  him,  greatly  missing  Harry, 
that  constant  companion  and  follower,  who  would  have  shared  his 
perplexities,  and  removed  half  of  them,  in  his  own  part  of  the  school, 
by  the  influence  of  his  high,  courageous,  and  truthful  spirit. 

In  the  meantime  Richard  was  studying  hard  at  home,  with 
greater  hopefulness  and  vigour  than  he  had  ever  thrown  into  his 
work  before.  '  Suppose,'  tithe!  had  oucc  said  to  him,  '  that  when 
you  are  a  Clergyman,  you  could  he  Curate  of  Cocksmoor,  when 
there  is  a  church  there.' 

'When?'  said  Richard,  smiling  at  the  presumption  of  the 
scheme,  and  yet  it  formed  itself  into  a  sort  of  definite  hope.  Perhaps 
they  might  persuade  Mr.  Ramsdcn  to  take  him  as  a  Curate  with  a 
view  to  Cocksmoor,  and  this  prospect,  vogue  as  it  was,  gave  an  object 
and  hope  to  his  studies.  Everyone  thought  the  delay  of  his  exami- 
nation favourable  to  him,  and  he  now  read  with  a  determination  to 
succeed.  Dr.  Slay  had  offered  to  let  him  read  with  Mr.  Harrison, 
but  Richard  thought  he  was  getting  on  pretty  well,  with  the  help 
Norman  gave  him ;  for  it  appeared  that  ever  since  Norman's  return 
from  London,  he  had  been  assisting  Richard,  who  was  not  above 
being  taught  by  a  younger  brother ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Nor- 
man, much  struck  by  his  humility,  would  not  for  the  world  have  pub- 
lished that  he  was  fit  to  act  as  his  elder's  tutor. 

One  evening,  when  the  two  boys  came  in  from  school,  Tom  gave 
a  great  start,  and,  pulling  Mary  by  the  sleeve,  whispered,  '  How 
came  that  book  here  ? ' 

'  It  is  Mr.  Harrison's.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  but  how  came  it  here  ? ' 

'  Richard  borrowed  it  to  look  out  something,  and  Ethel  brought  it 
down.* 

A  little  re-assured,  Tom  took  up  an  exciting  story-book,  and 
enacoused  himself  by  the  fire,  but  his  agonies  were  great  during  the 
ensuing  conversation. 

'  Norman,'  Ethel  was  exclaiming  in  delight,  '  do  yon  know  this 
book?' 

'  Smith  ?     Yes,  it  is  in  the  school. library.1 

'  There's  everything  in  it  that  one  wants,  I  do  believe.  Here  is 
•uch  an  account  of  ancient  galleys — I  never  knew  how  they  managed 
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their  banks  of  rowers  before— Oh !  and  the  Greek  houses — look  at 
the  pictures  too.1 

'  Some  of  them  are  the  same  as  Mr.  Hirers'  gems,9  said  Norman, 
standing  behind  her,  and  turning  the  leases,  in  search  of  a  favourite. 

'  Oh !  what  did  I  see  ?  is  that  ink  ? '  said  Flora,  from  the  op* 
po&ite  side  of  the  table. 

'Yes,  didn't  you  hear?'  said  Ethel.  'Mr.  Harrison  told 
Ritchie  when  he  borrowed  it,  that  unluckily  one  day  this  spring  he 
left  it  in  school,  and  some  of  the  boys  must  have  upset  an  inkstand 
over  it ;  but,  though  he  asked  them  all  round,  each  denied  it.  How 
I  should  hate  for  snch  things  to  happen !  aud  it  was  a  prize  book  too.9 

While  Ethel  spoke  she  opened  the  marked  page,  to  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  calamity,  and  as  she  did  so  Mary  exclaimed, '  Dear  me ! 
how  funny !  why,  how  did  Harry's  blotting-paper  get  in  there  ? ' 

Tom  shrank  into  nothing,  set  bis  teeth,  and  pinched  his  fingers, 
ready  to  wish  they  were  on  Mary's  throat,  more  especially  as  the 
words  made  some  sensation.  Richard  and  Margaret  exchanged 
looks,  and  their  father,  who  had  been  reading,  sharply  raised  his 
eyes  and  said, '  Harry's  blotting-paper !  How  do  you  know  that, 
Mary?' 

'It  is  Harry's,9  said  she,  all  unconscious,  'because  of  thai 
anchor  up  in  one  corner,  and  the  union-jack  in  the  other.  Don't 
you  see,  Ethel.? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Ethel, ( nobody  drew  that  but  Harry.9 

'  Aye,  and  there  are  his  buttons,'  said  Mary,  much  amused  and 
delighted  with  these  relics  of  her  beloved  Harry.  '  Don't  yon  re- 
member oii<>  day  last  holidays,  papa  desired  Harry  to  write  and  ask 
,31r.  Ernest  I:  lie  ivhat  clothes  he  ought  to  have  for  the  naval  school, 
and  all  the  time  ho  was  writing  the  letter,  he  was  drawing  sailor's 
buttons  cm  his  blotting-paper.  I  wonder  how  ever  it  got  into  Mr. 
Harrison's  book ! ' 

Poor  Mary's  hornet  wits  did  not  jump  to  a  conclusion  quite  so 
fast  as  other  p.*opl«-\s.  and  she  little  knew  what  she  was  doing,  when, 
as  a  great  discovery,  she  exclaimed,  'I  know!  Harry  gave  his 
paper-case  to  Tom.     That's  the  way  it  got  to  school ! ' 

'  Tom  1 '  exclaimed  his  father,  suddenly  and  angrily, '  where  are 
you  coing  ? ' 

4  To  bed,'  muttered  the  miserable  Tom,  twisting  his  hands.  A 
dead  silence  of  consternation  fell  on  all  the  room.  Mary  gazed  from 
one  to  the  other,  mystified  at  the  effect  of  her  words,  frightened  at 
her  father's  loud  voice,  and  at  Tom's  trembling  confusion.  The 
stillness  lasted  for  home  moments,  and  was  first  broken  by  Flora, 
as  if  she  had  caught  at  a  probability.  '  Some  one  might  have  used 
the  first  blotting-paper  that  came  to  hand.' 

'  Come  hero,  Tom,'  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  voice  not  loud,  but 
trembling  with  anxiety;   then  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
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'  Look  in  my  face.'  Tom  hung  bis  head,  and  his  father  put  his 
band  under  his  chin,  and  raised  the  pale  terrified  face. 

'  Don't  be  afraid  to  tcdl  us  the  mcauiu"  of  this.  If  any  of  your 
friends  have  done  it,  we  will  keep  your  secret.  Look  up,  and  speak 
out.      How  did  your  blotting-paper  come  there  ?  ' 

Tom  had  been  attempting  bis  former  system  of  silent  sullen- 
ness,  but  there  was  anger  at  Mary,  and  fear  of  hi-  father  to  agitato 
him,  and  in  his  impatient  despair  at  thus  being  held  and  questioned, 
he  burst  out  into  a  violent  tit  of  crying. 

'  I  can't  hare  you  roaring  here  to  distress  Margaret,'  said  Dr. 
May.     '  Come  into  the  study  with  me.' 

But  Tom,  who  seemed  fuirly  out  of  himself,  would  not  stir,  and 
a  screaming  and  kicking  scene  took  place,  before  be  was  carried 
into  the  study  by  his  brothers,  and  there  left  with  his  father. 
Mary,  meantime,  dreadfully  alarmed,  and  perceiving  that,  in  some 
way,  she  was  the  cause,  had  thrown  herself  upon  Margaret,  sobbing 
incousolably,  as  she  begged  in  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  why 
papa  was  angry  with  Tom — had  flic  made  him  so  ? 

Margaret  caressed  and  soothed  her,  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
trying  to  persuade  her  that,  if  Tom  bad  done  wrong,  it  was  better 
for  him  it  should  be  known,  and  assuring  her  that  no  one  could 
think  her  unkind,  nor  a  tell-tale;  then  dismissing  her  to  bed,  and 
Mary  was  not  unwilling  to  go,  tor  she  could  not  bear  to  meet  Tom 
again,  only  begging  in  a  whisper  to  Ethel, '  that,  if  dear  Tom  bad 
not  dose  it,  she  would  come  and  tell  her.' 

1 1  am  afraid  there  ia  no  hope  of  that  1 '  sighed  Ethel,  as  the 
door  closed  ou  Mary. 

'  After  all,'  said  Flora, '  he  has  not  said  anything.  If  he  baa 
only  done  it,  and  not  confessed,  that  is  nut  so  bad — it  ia  only  the 
usual  fashion  of  boys.' 

'  Has  he  been  asked  ?  Did  be  deny  it  t '  said  Ethel,  looking  in 
Norman's  face,  as  if  she  hardly  ventured  to  put  the  question,  and 
•he  only  received  sorrowful  signs  as  answers.  At  the  same  moment 
Dr.  May  called  bim.  No  one  spoke.  Margaret  rested  her  head  on 
the  sofa,  and  looked  very  mournful,  Richard  stood  by  the  fire  with- 
out moving  limb  or  feature,  Flora  worked  fast,  and  Ethel  leant 
back  on  an  arm-chair,  biting  th :  end  of  a  paper-knife. 

The  Doctor  and  Norman  came  back  together.  '  I  have  sent 
bim  up  to  bed,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  I  must  take  him  to  Harrison  to- 
morrow morning.     It  is  a  terrible  business ! ' 

'  Has  be  confessed  it  ? '  said  Margaret. 

'  I  can  hardly  call  such  a  thing  a  confession — I  wormed  it  out 
bit  by  bit — I  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  tciling  truth  or  not,  till 
I  called  Norman  in.' 

1  But  he  has  not  said  anything  more  untrue — ' 

'  Yes,  be  has  though  1 '  said  Dr.  May.  indignantly.  '  He  said 
Ned  Anderson  put  the  paper  there,  and  had  been  taking  up  the  ink 
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-'twas  his  doing — then  when  I  came  to  eras-examine  him, 
I  found  that  though  Anderson  did  take  np  the  ink,  it  was  Tom 
himself  who  knocked  it  down — I  never  heard  anything  like  it— I 
never  could  have  believed  it  1 ' 

*  It  must  all  be  Ned  Anderson's  doing! '  cried  Flora.  '  They 
are  enough  to  spoil  anybody.9 

*  I  am  afraid  they  hare  done  him  a  great  deal  of  harm,1  said 
Norman. 

*  And  what  hare  you  been  about  all  the  time  Y  exclaimed  the 
Doctor,  too  keenly  grieved  to  be  just  ( I  should  have  thought  that 
with  you  at  tho  head  of  the  school,  the  child  might  have  been  kept 
out  of  mischief;  but  there  have  you  been  going  your  own  way,  and 
leaving  him  to  be  ruined  by  the  very -worst  set  of  boys  I Y 

Norman's  colour  rose  with  the  extreme  pain  this  unjust  accusa- 
tion caused  him,  and  his  voice,  though  low,  was  not  without  irrita- 
tion. *  I  hav$  tried.    I  have  not  done  as  much  as  I  ought,  perhaps. 


( No,  I  think  not,  indeed ! '  interrupted  his  father.    '  Sending  a 
boy  there,  brought  up  as  he  had  been,  without  the  least  tendency  to 


Here  no  one  could  see  Norman's  burning  cheeks,  and  brow  bent 
downwards  in  the  effort  to  keep  back  an  indignant  reply,  without 
bursting  out  in  exculpation;  and  Richard  looked  up,  while  the 
three  sisters  all  at  once  began,  *  0  no,  no,  papa — '  and  left  Margaret 
to  finish — *  Poor  little  Tom  had  not  always  been  quite  sincere.' 

1  Indeed  1  and  why  was  I  left  to  send  him  to  school  without 
knowing  it  ?    The  place  of  all  others  to  foster  deceit1 

1  'It  was  my  fault,  papa,'  said  Margaret 

*  .  (  And  mine,'  put  in  ltichard ;  and  she  continued, ( Ethel  told  us 

we  were  very  wrong,  and  I  wish  we  had  followed  her  advice.     It 
was  by  far  the  best,  but  we  were  afraid  of  vexing  you.' 

*  Everyone  seems  to  have  been  combined  to  hide  what  they 

>       ought  not ! '  said  Dr.  May,  though  speaking  to  her  much  more  softly 

I       than  to  Norman,  to  whom  he  turned  angrily  again.     *  Pray  how 

f       came  you  not  to  identify  this  paper  ? ' 

|  '  I  did  not  know  it,1  said  Norman,  speaking  with  difficulty. 

i  '  He  ought  never  to  have  been  sent  to  school,'  said  the  Doctor, 

f       — ■'  that  tendency  was  the  very  worst  beginning.' 

'  It  was  a  great  pity ;  I  was  very  wrong,'  said  Margaret,  in 
great  concern. 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  blame  you,  my  dear,'  said  her  father,  affec- 
tionately. *  I  know  you  only  meant  to  act  for  the  best,  but—'  and 
he  put  his  hand  over  his  face,  and  then  came  the  sighing  groan, 
which  pained  Margaret  ten  thousand  times  more  than  reproaches, 
and  which,  in  an  instant,  dispersed  all  the  indignation  burning 
within  Norman,  though  the  pain  remained  at  his  father's  thinking 


*  * 
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him  guilty  of  neglect,  but  he  did  not  like,  at  that  moment,  to  speak 
in  self-justifi  cation. 

After  a  short  space,  Dr.  May  desired  to  bear  what  were  the  de- 
ceptions to  which  Margaret  had  alluded,  and  made  Norman  tell— 
what  he  knew  of  the  affair  of  the  blotted  book.  Ethel  spoke  hope- 
fully when  she  had  heard  it.  '  Well,  do  yon  know,  I  think  he  will 
'  do  better  now.  You  sec,  Edward  made  him  conceal  it,  and  ho  has 
been  going  on  with  it  on  his  mind,  and  in  that  boy's  power  ever 
since;  but  now  it  Is  cleared  up  and  confessed,  be  will  begin  afresh 
and  do  better.     Don't  you  think  so,  Norman ''.  don't  you,  papa  ?  ' 

'  I  should  have  more  hope,  if  I  had  seen  anything  like  confession 
or  repentance,' said  Dr.  May;  'but  that  provoked  me  more  than 
alt — I  could  only  perceive  that  he  was  sorry  to  be  found  out,  and 
afraid  of  punishment.' 

I  Perhaps,  when  he  has  recovered  the  first  fright,  he  will  come 
to  bis  better  self,'  said  Margaret ;  for  she  guessed,  what  indeed  was 
the  case,  that  the  Doctor's  anger  on  this  first  shock  of  the  discovery 
of  the  fault,  he  most  abhorred,  had  been  so  great,  that  a  fearful 
cowering  spirit  would  be  completely  overwhelmed;  and,  as  there 
bad  been  no  sorrow  shown  for  the  fault,  there  had  been  none  of 
that  softening  and  relenting  that  won  so  much  lore  and  confi- 
dence. 

Everyone  felt  that  talking  only  made  them  more  unhappy,  tbey 
tried  to  return  to  their  occupations,  and  so  passed  the  time  till  night. 
Then,  u  Richard  was  carrying  .Margaret  upstairs,  Norman  lingered 
to  say, '  Papa,  I  am  very  sorry  yon  should  think  I  neglected  Tom. 
I  dare  say  I  might  have  done  better  for  him,  but,  indeed,  I  have  tried.' 

I I  am  sura  yon  have,  Norman.  I  spoke  hastily,  my  boy-— yon 
will  not  think  more  of  it  When  a  thing  like  this  comes  on  a  man, 
he  hardly  knows  what  he  says.' 

'  If  Harry  were  here,'  said  Norman,  anxious  to  torn  from  the 
real  loss  and  grief,  as  well  as  to  talk  away  that  feeling  of  being 
apologised  to, '  it  would  all  do  better.  He  would  make  a  link  with 
Tom,  but  I  hare  so  little,  naturally,  to  do  with  the  second  form, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  him  in  sight.' 

'  Tes,  yes,  I  know  that  very  well.  It  is  no  one's  fault  but  my 
own;  I  should  not  hare  sent  bin  there  without  knowing  him  better. 
But  you  see  how  it  is,  Norman — I  hare  trusted  to  her,  till  I  hare 
grown  neglectful,  and  it  is  well  if  it  is  not  the  ruin  of  him  ! ' 

'  Perhaps  he.  will  take  a  turn,  as  Ethel  says,'  answered  Norman, 
cheerfully.     'Good  night,  papa.' 

'  I  hare  a  blessiog  to  be  thankful  for  in  you,  at  least,'  murmured 
the  Doctor  to  himself.  '  What  other  young  fellow  of  that  age  and 
spirit  would  have  borne  so  patiently  with  my  injustice  ?  Not  I,  I 
"J  am  sure  !  a  fine  father  I  show  myself  to  these  poor  children — neg- 
lect, helplessness,  temper — 0  Maggie ! ' 

Margaret  had  so  bad  a  headache,  the  next  day,  that  she  could 
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not  oome  down  stairs.  The  punishment  was,  they  heard,  a  flogging 
at  the  time,  and  an  imposition  so  long,  that  it  was  likely  to  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  play-hours  till  the  end  of  the  half  year. 
His  father  said,  and  Norman  silently  agreed, '  a  very  good  thing,  it 
will  keep  him  out  of  mischief;'  but  Margaret  only  wished  she  could 
learn  it  for  him,  and  took  upon  herself  all  the  blame  from  beginning 
to  eud.  She  said  little  to  her  father,  for  it  distressed  him  to  see 
her  grieved ;  he  desired  her  not  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  caressed 
her,  called  her  his  comfort  and  support,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
console  her,  but  it  was  beyond  his  power ;  her  sisters,  by  listening 
to  her,  only  made  her  worse.  *  Dear,  dear  papa,'  she  exclaimed, 
4  how  kind  he  is  1  But  he  can  never  depend  upon  me  again— I  have 
been  the  ruin  of  my  poor  little  Tom.' 

4  Well,'  said  Richard,  quietly,  *  I  can't  see  why  you  should  pat 
yourself  into  such  a  state  about  it' 

This  took  Margaret  by  surprise.4  Have  not  I  done  very  wrong, 
and  perhaps  hurt  Tom  for  life  ? ' 

*  I  hope  not,'  said  Richard  *  You  and  I  made  a  mistake,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  Tom  would  have  kept  out  of  this  scrape,  if 
we  had  told  my  father  our  notion.' 

*  It  would  not  have  been  on  my  conscience,'  said  Margaret — 
'  he  would  not  have  sent  him  to  schooL' 

'  I  don't  know  that,'  said  Richard, (  At  any  rate  we  meant  to  • 
do  right,  and  only  made  a  mistake.  It  was  unfortunate,  but  I  cant 
tell  wny  you  go  and  make  yourself  ill,  by  fancying  it  worse  than  it 
is.  The  boy  has  done  very  wrong,  but  people  get  cured  of  such 
things  in  time,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  fret  as  if  he  were  not  a  mere 
chilajof  eight  years  old.     You  did  not  teach  him  deceit9 

1 '  No,  but  I  concealed  it — papa  is  disappointed,  when  he  thought 
he  could  trust  me.' 

4  Well !  I  suppose  no  one  could  expect  never  to  make  mistakes,9 
said  Richard,  in  his  sober  tone.  , 

*  Self-sufficiency ! '  exclaimed  Margaret, ( that  has  been  the  root 
of  all !  Do  you  know,  Ritchie,  I  believe  I  was  expecting  that  I 
could  always  judge  rightly.' 

4  You  generally  do,'  said  Richard;  '  no  one  else  could  do  half 
what  you  do.' 

4  So  you  have  said,  papa,  and  all  of  you,  till  you  have  spoilt  me. 
I  have  thought  it  myself,  Ritchie.9 

4  It  is  true,'  said  Richard. 

4  But  then,'  said  Margaret, '  I  have  grown  to  think  much  of  it, 
and  not  like  to  be  interfered  with.  I  thought  I  could  manage  by 
myself,  and  when  I  said  I  would  not  worry  papa,  it  was  half  be- 
cause I  liked  the  doing  and  settling  all  about  the  children  myself  Oh  I 
if  it  could  have  been  visited  in  any  way  but  by  poor  Toms  faults  !-?** 

(  Well,'  said  Richard. '  if  you  felt  so,  it  was  a  pity,  though  I  never 
should  have  guessed  it  Rut  you  see  you  will  never  feel  so  again,  and 
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as  Tom  ia  only  one,  and  there  are  nine  to  gorern,  it  is  all  for  t 
beat' 

His  deliberate  common  sense  made  bcr  laugh  &  little,  and  s 
owned  he  might  be  right     '  It  is  a  good  lesson  against  my  lore  of 
being  first.     But  indeed  it  is  difficult — papa  can  so  little  bear  v 
be  harassed.' 

w  be  is  strong  and  well,  it  is  different' 
md  worn  still,'  sighed  Margaret,  '  • 


r  get  back  his  young  looks ;  but  e 


1  He  could  not  at  first,  but  n 

'  He  looks  terribly  thin  s 
roach  older ! ' 

1  Aye,  I  think  be  will  n 
oept  his  weak  arm,  he  is  quite  i 

1  And  then  his — his  quick  way  of  speaking  may  do  harm.' 
1  '  Yes,  that  was  what  i  feared  for  Tom,'  said  Richard, '  and  there 
was  the  mistake.  I  see  it  now.  My  father  always  is  right  in  the 
main,  though  he  is  apt  to  frighten  one  at  first  and  it  is  what  ought 
to  be,  that  be  should  rule  his  own  house.  Bat  sow,  Margaret,  it  is  silly 
to  worry  about  it  any  more — let  me  fetch  baby,  and  don't  think  of  it.' 

And  Margaret  allowed  his  reasonableness,  and  let  herself  he 
comforted.  After  all,  Richard's  solid  soberness  had  more  influence 
ot«  her  than  anything  else. 
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Tap  first  shock  of  Tom's  misdemeanor  passed  away,  though  it  still 
gave  many  an  anxious  thought  to  such  of  the  family  as  felt  respon- 
sible for  him. 

The  girls  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  an  Easter  feast  for 
Cocksmoor.  Mr.  Wilmot  was  to  examine  the  scholars,  and  buns  and 
tea  were  provided,  in  addition  to  which  Ethel  designed  to  make  a 
present  to  everyone — a  great  task,  considering  that  the  Cocksmoor 
fnnds  were  reserved  for  absolute  necessaries,  and  were  at  a  very  low 
ebb.     So  that  twenty-five  gifts  were  to  be  composed  out  of  nothing  1 

There  was  a  grand  turn-out  of  drawers  of  rubbish,  all  over 
Margaret,  raising  such  a  cloud  of  dust,  as  nearly  choked  her.  What 
cannot  rubbish  and  willing  hands  effect!  Envelopes  and  wafer 
-  boxes  were  ornamented  with  pictures,  bags,  needle-cases,  and  pin- 
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cushions,  beautiful  balls,  tippets,  both  of  list  and  gay  print,  and 
even  sun-bonnets  and  pinafores  were  contrived,  to  the  supreme  im- 
portance and  delight  of  Mary  and  Blanche,  who  found  it  as  good 
or  better  than  play,  and  ranged  their  performances  in  rows,  till  the 
room  looked  liked  a  bazaar.  To  provide  for  boys  was  more  diffi- 
cult ;  but  Richard  mended  old  toys,  and  repaired  the  frames  of 
slates,  and  Norman's  contribution  of  half-a-crown  bought  mugs, 
marbles,  and  penny  knives,  and  there  were  even  hopes  that  some- 
thing would  remain  for  bodkins,  to  serve  as  nozzles  to  the  bellows, 
which  were  the  pride  of  Blanche's  heart 

Never  were  Easter  gifts  the  source  of  more  pleasure  to  the 
givers,  especially  when  the  nursery  establishment  met  Dr.  Hoxton 
near  the  pastry-cook's  shop,  and  he  bestowed  on  Blanche  a  packet 
of  variegated  6Ugar-pluras,  all  of  which  she  literally  poured  out  at 
Ethel's  feet,  saying,  *  I  don't  want  them.  Only  let  me  have  one  for 
Aubrey,  because  he  is  so  little.  All  the  rest  are  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren on  Cocksmoor.' 

After  this,  Margaret  declared  that  Blanche  must  be  allowed  to 
buy  the  bodkins,  and  give  her  bellows  to  Jane  Taylor,  the  only 
Cocksmoor  child  she  knew,  and  to  whom  she  always  destined  in 
turn  every  gift  that  she  thought  most  successful 

So  Blanche  went  with  Flora  to  the  toy-shop,  and  there  fell  in 
love  with  a  little  writing-box,  that  so  eclipsed  the  bellows,  that  she 
.  tried  to  persuade  Flora  to  buy  it  for  Jane  Taylor,  to  be  kept  till 
she  could  write,  and  was  much  disappointed  to  hear  that  it  was  out 
of  the  question.  Just  then,  a  carriage  Btopped,  and  from  it  stepped 
the  pretty  little  figure  of  Meta  Rivers. 

4  Oh !  how  do  you  ?  How  delightful  to  meet  you!  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  wc  should  !  Little  Blanche  too  1 '  kissing  her,  'and  here1! 
Mrs.  Larpcnt — Mrs.  Larpent — Miss  Flora  May.   How  is  Miss  May?1 

This  was  all  uttered  in  eager  delight,  and  Flora,  equally  pleased, 
answered  the  inquiries.  ( I  hope  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,' proceeded 
Meta,  *  I  want  your  advice.  You  know  all  about  schools,  don't 
you  ?  I  am  come  to  get  some  Easter  presents  for  our  children, 
and  I  am  sure  you  can  help  me.'  , 

( Are  the  children  little  or  big?'  asked  Flora. 

'  Oh !  all  sorts  and  sizes.  I  have  some  books  for  the  great  sen- 
sible ones,  and  some  stockings  and  shoes  for  the  tiresome  stupid  ones, 
but  there  are  some  dear  little  pets  that  I  want  nice  thinp  for. 
There — there's  a  doll  that  looks  just  fit  for  little  curly-headed 
Annie  Langlcy,  don't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Larpent  ?' 

The  price  of  the  doll  was  a  shilling,  and  there  were  quickly 
added  to  it  boxes  of  toys,  elaborate  bead-work  pincushions,  polished 
blue  and  green  boxes,  the  identical  writing-case— even  a  small 
Noah's  ark.  Meta  hardly  a>kcd  the  prices,  which  certainly  were 
not  extravagant,  since  she  had  nearly  twenty  articles  for  little  more 
than  a  pound. 
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1  Papa  has  given  me  a  benefaction  of  £5  for  my  school-gifts,' 
said  she.  '  is  not  that  charming?  I  wish  you  would  come  to  the 
feast     Now  do  !  It  is  on  Easier  Tuesday.     Won't  you  come  ? ' 

'  Thank  yon,  I  am  afraid  we  can't.    I  should  like  it  very  much.' 

'  You  never  will  come  to  me.     Yob  have  no  compassion.' 

'  We  should  enjoy  coming  very  much.  Perhaps,  in  the  summer, 
when  Margaret  is  better.' 

'  Could  not  she  spare  any  of  you?  Well,  I  shall  talk  to  papa, 
and  make  him  talk  to  Dr.  May.  Mrs.  Larpent  will  tell  you  I  al- 
ways get  my  way.     Don't  I  ?     Good-bye.     See  if  I  don't.' 

She  departed,  and  Flora  returned  to  her  own  business;  but 
Blanche's  intern!  was  cone,  limited  by  the  more  lavish  gifts,  she 
looked  listlessly  and  disdainfully  at  bodkins  three  for  twopence.  'I 
wish  I  might  have  bought  the  writing- box  for  Jane  Taylor !  Why 
does  not  papa  give  us  money  id  get  pretty  things  for  the  children  ? ' 
said  she,  as  soon  as  they  came  out. 

'  Because  be  is  not  so  rich  as  Miss  Rivera's  papa.' — Flora  was 
-  interrupted  by  meeting  the  Him  Andersons,  who  asked,  'Was  not 
that  carriage  Mr.  Kivers's  of  Abbotstoke  Orange  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  We  like  Miss  Rivers  very  much,'  said  Flora,  resolved  to 
show  that  she  was  acquainted. 

'  Oh  !  do  you  visit  her  ?  I  knew  he  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  May.' 
Flora  thought  there  was  no  need  to  tell  that  the  only  call  had  been 
owing  to  the  rain,  and  continued,  '  She  has  been  begging  us  to  came 
vto  her  school  feast,  hut  I  do  not  think  we  can  manage  it' 

'  Oh  I  indeed,  the  Orange  is  very  beautiful,  ia  it  not  ? ' 

'  Very,'  ^aid  Flora.     '  Good  morning.' 

Flora  had  a  little  uneasiness  in  her  conscience,  but  it  was  satis- 
factory to  have  pnt  down  Louisa  Anderson,  who  never  could  aspire 
to  an  intimacy  with  Miss  Rivers.  Her  little  sister  looked  up— 
'  Why,  Flora,  have  you  seen  the  Grange  ? ' 

'  No,  but  papa  and  Norman  said  so.' 
-.  And  Blanche  showed  that  the  practical  lesson  on  the  pomps  of 
the  world  was  not  lost  on  her,  by  beginning  to  wish  they  were  as 
'  rich  as  Miss  Rivers.  Flora  told  her  it  was  wrong  to  be  discontented, 
but  the  answer  was,  '  I  don't  want  it  for  myself,  X  want  to  have 
pretty  things  to  give  away.' 

And  her  mind  could  not  be  turned  from  the  thought  by  any  at- 
tempt of  her  sister.  Even  when  tbey  met  Dr.  May  coming  out  of  the 
hospital,  Blanche  renewed  the  subject.  She  poured  out  the  cata- 
logue of  Miss  Rivers's  purchases,  making  appealing  attempts  at 
looking  under  bis  spectacles  into  his  eyes,  and  he  perfectly  under- 
stood the  tenor  of  her  song. 

'  I  have  had  a  sight,  too,  of  little  maidens  preparing  Easter  gifts,' 
said  he. 

■  Have  you,  papa  ?  What  were  they  ?  Were  they  as  nice  as 
Miss  Rivera's  ? ' 
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1 1  don't  know,  bat  I  thought  they  were  the  best  sort  of  gifts,  for 
I  saw  that  plenty  of  kind  thought  and  clever  contrivance  went  to 
them,  aye,  and  some  little  self-denial  too.' 

4  Papa,  you  look  as  if  you  meant  something;  but  ours  are  nothing 
bat  nasty  old  rubbish.' 

'  Perhaps  some  fairy,  or  something  better,  has  brought  a  wand  to 
touch  the  rubbish,  Blanche ;  for  I  think  that  the  maidens  gave  what 
would  have  been  worthless  kept,  but  became  precious  as  they  gave 
it' 

( Do  you  mean  the  list  of  our  flannel  petticoats,  papa,  that  Mary 
has  made  into  a  tippet  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  I  meant  Mary's  own  time  and  pains,  as  well  as  the 
tippet.     Would  she  have  done  much  good  with  them  otherwise  ? ' 

1  No,  she  would  have  played.  Oh !  then,  you  like  the  presents 
because  they  are  our  own  making  ?  I  never  thought  of  that.  Was 
that  the  reason  you  did  not  give  us  any  of  your  sovereigns  to  buy 
things  with  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  I  want  my  sovereigns  for  the  eleven  gaping  mouths  at 
home,  Blanche.  But  would  not  it  be  a  pity  to  spoil  your  pleasure  t 
You  would  have  lost  all  the  chattering  and  laughing  and  bussing 
I  have  heard  round  Margaret  of  late,  and  I  am  quite  sure  Miss  Rivers 
can  hardly  be  as  happy  in  the  gifts  that  cost  her  nothing,  as  one 
little  girl  who  gives  her  sugar-plums  out  of  her  own  mouth  I ' 

Blanche  clasped  her  papa's  hand  tight,  and  bounded  five  or  six 
times.     '  Thoy  are  our  presents,  not  yours,'  said  she.    '  Yes,  I  see. . 
I  like  them  better  now.  ' 

'  Aye,  aye,'  said  the  Doctor.  '  Seeing  Miss  Rivera's  must  not 
take  the  shine  out  of  vours,  my  little  maids ;  for  if  you  cant  give 
much,  you  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  the  best  of  ail,  your  labour 
of  love.'  Then  thinking  on,  and  speaking  to  Flora,  '  The  longer  I 
live,  the  more  I  see  the  blessing  of  being  born  in  a  state  of  life  where 
you  can't  both  eat  your  cake  and  give  it  away.' 

Flora  never  was  at  ease  in  a  conversation  with  her  father ;  she  V 
could  not  follow  him,  and  did  not  like  to  show  it     She*  answered 
aside  from  the  mark,   (  You  would  not  have  Blanche  underrate 
Miss  Rivers  ? ' 

'  No,  indeed,  she  is  as  good  and  sweet  a  creature  as  ever  came 
across  me — most  kind  to  Margaret,  and  loving  to  all  the  world!     I 
like  to  see  one  whom  care  and  grief  have  never  set  their  grip  upon. 
Most  likely  she  would  do  like  Etiftl,  if  she  had  the  opportunity,  but    * 
she  has  not' 

*  So  she  has  not  the  same  merit  ? '  said  Flora. 

'  We  don't  talk  of  merit.     I  meant  that  the  power  of  sacrifice  is 
a  great  advantage.     The  habit  of  small  sacrifice  that  is  made  neces*^ 
sarv  in  a  large  family  i*  a  discipline  that  only  children  are  without; 
and  so,  with  regard  to  wealth,  I  think  people  are  to  be  pitied  who 
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can  give  extensively  out  of  such  abundance  that  tbey  can  hardly  fed 
the  want.'  ,r 

'  In  effect,  tbey  can  do  much  more,'  said  Flora. 

1 1  am  not  sure  of  that  Tbey  can,  of  coarse,  but  it  mast  be  at 
the  cost  of  personal  labour  and  sacrifice.  I  hare  often  thought  of 
(he  words,  "  Silrer  and  gold  bare  1  none,  but  such  as  I  hare  give  I 
thee."  And  suck  oskc  have  it  is  that  does  the  good  ;  tbe  gold,  if 
wc  have  it,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  personal  influence;  the  very  proof 
of  sincerity,  shown  by  tbe  exertion  and  self-denial,  tells  far  mora 
than  money  lightly  come  by,  lightly  spent.' 

'  Do  yon  mean  that  a  person  who  maintained  a  whole  school  would 
do  less  good  than  one  who  taught  one  child?  ' 

'  If  the  rich  person  take  no  pains,  and  leave  the  school  to  take 
care  of  itself — nay,  if  be  only  visit  it  now  and  tben,  and  never  let  it 
inconvenience  him,  has  he  the  least  security  that  the  scholars  an 
obtaining  any  real  good  from  it  ?  If  the  teacher  of  the  one  child  is 
doing  bis  utmost,  he  is  working  for  himself  at  least' 

'  Suppose  we  could  build,  say  our  Church  and  school,  on  Cocks- 
moor  at  once,  and  give  our  superintendence  besides  P  ' 

'  If  things  were  ripe  for  it,  the  means  would  come.  As  it  is,  it 
is  a  fine  Geld  for  Ethel  and  Richard.  I  believe  it  will  be  the  making 
of  them  both.  I  am  sure  it  is  (raining  Ethel,  or  making  her  train 
herself,  as  we  could  never  have  done  without  it.  But  here,  come  in 
and  see  old  Mrs.  Robins.     A  visit  from  yon  will  cheer  her  up.' 

Flora  was  glad  of  the  interruption,  the  conversation  was  uuoom- 
fortable  to  her.  She  almost  fancied  her  papa  was  moralizing  for 
their  good,  but  that  he  carrted-it  too  far,  for  wealthy  people  assuredly 
had  it  in  their  power  to  do  great  things,  and  might  work  as  hard 
themselves ;  besides,  it  was  finer  in  them,  there  was  so  much  tdat  in 
their  stooping  to  charity.  But  her  knowledge  of  his  character  would 
not  allow  her  to  think  for  a  moment  that  he  could  say  aught  but 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart — no,  it  was  one  of  his  one-sided  views 
that  led  him  into  paradox.  '  It  was  just  like  papa,'  and  so  there  was 
no  need  to  attend  to  it.  It  was  one  of  his  enthusiasms,  he  was  so 
very  fond  of  Ethel,  probably  because  of  her  likeness  to  himself 
Flora  thought  Ethel  put  almost  too  forward — they  all  helped  at 
Cocksmoor,  and  Ethel  was  very  queer  and  unformed,  and  could  do 
nothing  by  herself.  The  only  thing  Flora  did  keep  in  her  mind  was, 
that  ber  papa  had  spoken  to  her,  as  if  she  wcro  a  woman  compared 
with  Ethel 

Little  Blanche  made  her  report  of  the  conversation  to  Mary, 
'  that  it  was  so  nice ;  and  now  she  did  not  care  about  Miss  Rivera's 
fine  presents  at  all;  for  papa  said  what  one  made  one's  self  was  better 
to  give  than  what  one  bought.  And  papa  said,  too,  that  it  wss  a 
good  thing  not  to  be  rich,  for  then  one  never  felt  the  miss  of  what 
one  gave  away.' 

Margaret,  who  overheard  the  exposition,  thought  it  bo  much  to 
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Blanche's  credit,  that  she  could  not  help  repeating  it  in  the  evening, 
after  the  little  girl  was  gone  to  bed,  when  Mr.  A\  ilinot  had  come  in 
to  arrange  the  programme  for  Cocksmoor.  So  the  little  fit  of  dis- 
content and  its  occasion,  the  meeting  with  Meta  Rivers,  were  dis- 
cussed. 

4  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot, '  those  Ri verses  are  open-handed.  They 
really  seem  to  have  so  much  money,  that  they  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  My  brother  is  ready  to  complain  that  they  spoil  his 
parish.  It  is  all  meant  so  well,  and  they  arc  so  kind-hearted  and 
excellent,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  find  fault,  and  I  tell  Charles  and  his 
wife  that  their  grumbling  at  such  a  squire  proves  them  the  most 
spoilt  of  all' 

4  Indiscriminate  liberality  ? '  asked  the  Doctor.  '  I  should  guess 
the  old  gentleman  to  be  rather  soft ! ' 

4  That's  one  thing.  The  parish  is  so  small,  and  there  axe  so  few 
to  shower  all  this  bounty  on,  and  they  are  so  utterly  unused  to  coun- 
try people.  They  seem  to  think  by  laying  out  money  they  can  get 
a  show  set  of  peasants  in  rustic  cottages,  just  as  they  have  their  fancy 
cows  and  poultry — all  that  offends  the  eye  out  of  the  way.9  • 

4  Making  it  a  matter  of  taste,'  said  the  Doctor. 

4  I'm  sure  I  would,'  said  Norman  aside  to  EtheL  '  What's  the 
use  of  getting  one's  self  disgusted  ? ' 

4  One  must  not  begin  with  showing  dislike,9  began  Ethel,  *  or — ' 

4  Aye — you  like  rags,  don't  you  ?  but  husk' 

1  That  is  just  what  I  should  expect  of  Mr.  Rivers,9  said  Dr.  May ; 
4  be  has  cultivated  his  taste  till  it  is  getting  to  be  a  disease,  but  his  / 
daughter  has  no  lack  of  wit' 

*  Perhaps  not  Charles  and  Mary  are  very  fond  of  her,  but  she 
is  entirely  inexperienced ,  and  that  is  a  serious  thing  with  so  much 
money  to  throw  about  She  pays  people  for  sending  their  children 
to  school,  and  keeping  their  houses  tidy ;  and  there  is  so  much  given  / 
away,  that  it  is  enough  to  take  away  all  independence  and  motive 
for  exertion.  Tbo  people  speculate  on  it,  and  take  it  as  a  right ;  by- 
and-by  there  will  be  a  re-action — she  will  find  out  she  is  imposed 
upon,  take  offence,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  will  go  about  saying 
how  ungrateful  the  poor  are  ! ' 

4  It  is  a  pity  good  people  won't  have  a  little  common  sense,'  said 
Dr.  May.  ( But  there's  something  so  bewitching  in  that  little  girl, 
that  I  can't  give  her  up.     I  verily  believe  she  will  right  herself' 

4 1  have  scarcely  seen  her,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot 

4  She  has  won  papa's  heart  by  her  kinduess  to  me,'  said  Margaret, 
soiling.  4  You  see  her  beautiful  flowers  ?  She  seems  to  me,  made 
to  lavish  pleasures  on  others  wherever  she  goes.'  • 

4  0  yes,  they  arc  most  kiud-hcartcd,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot     4  It  is 
only  the  excess  of  a  virtue  that  could  be  blamed  in  them,  and  they 
are  most  valuable  to  the  place.     She  will  learn  experience  in  A* 
I  only  hope  she  will  not  t>e  spoilt' 
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Flora  felt  as  if  her  father  most  be  thinking  his  morning's  argu- 
ment confirmed,  and  she  was  annoyed.  But  sue  thought  there  was 
no  reason  why  wealth  should  not  be  nsed  sensibly,  anil  it"  she  were 
at  the  head  of  such  an  establishment  as  the  Grange,  her  charity  should 
be  so  well  regulated  as  to  be  the  subject  of  general  approbation. 

She  wanted  to  find  some  one  else  on  her  side,  and,  as  they  went 
to  bed,  she  said  to  Ethel,  '  Don't  yon  wish  we  had  some  of  this 
l  superfluity  of  the  Reverses  for  poor  Cocksmoor  ? ' 

'  I  wish  we  Lad  any  thing  for  Cocksmoor  !  Here's  a  great  hole 
in  my  boot,  and  nurse  says  I  must  get  a  new  pair,  that  is  seven-and- 
sixpence  gone  !  I  shall  never  get  the  first  pound  made  up  towards 
building ! ' 

'  And  pounds  seem  nothing  to  them,'  said  Flora. 

'  Yes,  but  if  they  don't  manage  right  with  them — I'll  tell  you, 
Flora,  I  got  into  a  fit  of  wishing  the  other  day ;  it  does  seem  such 
a  grievous  pity  to  see  those  children  running  to  waste  for  want  of 
daily  teaching,  and  Jenny  Hall  had  forgotten  everything.  I  was 
vexed,  and  thought  it  was  all  no  use  while  we  could  not  do  more  ; 
but  just  then  I  began  to  look  out  the  texts  Ritchie  had  marked  for 
me  to  print  for  them  to  learn,  and  the  first  was,  ''  Be  thou  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  and  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things,'' 
and  then  I  thought  perhaps  we  were  learning  to  be  faithful  with  a 
few  things.  I  am  sure  what  they  said  to-night  showed  it  was  lucky 
we  have  not  more  in  onr  hands.  I  should  do  wrong  for  ever  with 
the  little  we  have  if  it  were  not  for  Ritchie  and  Margaret  By  the 
time  we  have  really  got  the  money  together  for  the  school,  perhaps 
I  shall  hare  more  sense.' 

*  Got  the  money  I    As  if  we  ever  could ! ' 

1  Oh,  yes  I  we  shall  and  will.  It  need  not  he  more  than  £70, 
Ritchie  says,  and  I  have  twelve  shillings  for  certain,  pnt  out  from 
the  money  for  hire  of  the  room,  and  the  books  and  clothes,  and, 
in  spite  of  these  horrid  boots,  I  shall  save  something  out  of  this 
quarter,  half-a-crown  at  least.     And  I  have  another  plan  besides — ' 

But  Flora  had  to  go  down  to  Margaret's  room  to  bed.  Flora 
was  always  ready  to  throw  herself  into  the  present,  and  liked  to  be 
the  most  useful  person  in  all  that  went  forward,  so  that  no  thoughts 
of  greatness  interfered  with  her  enjoyment  at  Cocksmoor. 

The  house  seemed  wild  that  Easter  Monday  morning.  Ethel, 
Mary,  and  Blanche,  flew  about  in-  nil  directions,  and  in  spite  of 
much  undoing  of  their  own  arrangements,  finished  their  prepara- 
tions so  much  too  early,  that  at  half-past  eleven,  Miry  complained 
that  she  had  nothing  to  do,  and  that  dinner  would  never  come. 

Many  were  the  lamentations  at  leaving  Margaret  behind,  but 
she  answered  them  by  talking  of  the  treat  of  having  papa  all  to 
herself,  for  be  had  lent  them  the  gig,  and  promised  to  stay  at  home 
all  the  afternoon  with  her. 

The  first  division  started  on  foot  directly  after  dinner,  the  real 
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council  of  education,  as  Norman  called  them,  namely,  Mr.  Wilmot, 
Richard,  Ethel,  and  Mary ;  Flora,  the  other  member,  waited  to  take 
care  of  Blanche  and  Aubrey,  who  were  to  come  in  the  gig,  with  the 
cakes,  tea-kettles,  and  prizes,  driven  by  Norman.  Tom  and  Hector 
Ernescliffe  were  invited  to  join  the  party,  and  many  times  did  Mary 
wish  for  Harry. 

Supremely  happy  were  the  young  people  as  they  reached  the 
common,  and  heard  the  shout  of  tumultuous  joy,  raised  by  their 
pupils,  who  were  on  the  watch  for  them.  All  was  now  activity. 
Everybody  trooped  into  Mrs.  Greene's  house,  while  Richard  and 
Ethel  ran  different  ways  to  secure  that  the  fires  were  burning,  which 
they  had  hired,  to  boil  their  kettles,  with  the  tea  in  them. 

Then  when  the  kitchen  was  so  full  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  could 
hold  no  more,  some  kind  of  order  was  produced,  the  children  were 
seated  on  their  benches,  and  while  the  mothers  stood  behind  to  listen, 
Mr.  Wilmot  began  to  examine,  as  well  as  he  could  in  m>  crowded  an 
audience. 

There  was  progress.  Yes,  there  was.  Only  three  were  as  utterly 
rude  and  idealess  as  they  used  to  be  at  Christmas.  Glimmerings 
had  dawned  on  most,  and  one— Una  McCarthy — was  fit  to  come  for* 
ward  to  claim  Mr.  Wilmot's  promise  of  a  Prayer-book.  She  could 
really  read  and  say  the  Catechism,  her  Irish  wit  and  love  of  learn* 
ing  had  out-stripped  all  the  rest,  and  she  was  the  pride  of  Ethel's 
heart,  fit,  now,  to  present  herself  on  equal  terms  with  the  Stone- 
borough  set,  as  far  as  her  sense  was  concerned — though,  alas !  neither 
present  nor  exhortation  had  succeeded  in  making  her  anything,  in 
looks,  but  a  picturesque  tatterdemalion,  her  sandy  elf  locks  stream- 
ing over  a  pair  of  eyes,  so  dancing  and  gracieuu*>  that  it  was 
impossible  to  scold  her. 

With  beating  heart,  as  if  her  own  success  in  life  depended  for 
ever  on  the  way  her  flock  acquitted  themselves,  Ethel  stood  by  Mr. 
Wilmot,  trying  to  read  answers  coining:  out  of  the  dull  months  of 
her  children,  and  looking  exultingly  at  Richard  whenever  some  good 
reply  was  made,  especially  when  Una  answered  an  unexpected  ques- 
tion. It  was  too  delightful  to  hear  how  well  she  remembered  all 
the  history  up  to  the  flood,  and  how  prettily  it  came  out  in  her  Irish 
accent !  That  made  up  for  all  the  atrocious  stupidity  of  others, 
who,  after  being  told  every  time  since  they  had  begun,  who  gave 
their  names,  now  chose  to  forget 

In  the  midst,  while  the  assembly  were  listening  with  admiration 
to  the  reading  of  the  scholar  next  in  proficiency  to  Una,  a  boy,  who 
could  read  words  of  five  letters  without  spelling,  there  was  a  fresh 
squeezing  at  the  door,  and,  the  crowd  opening  as  well  as  it  could,  in 
camo  Flora  and  Blanche,  while  Norman's  head  was  seen  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  doorway. 

Flora's  whisper  to  Ethel  was  her  first  discovery,  that  the  dote- 
Vol." 
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ues.;  and  heat  of  the  room  were  nearly  overpowering.  Her  excite- 
ment had  made  all  be  forgotten.     '  Could  not  a  window  be  opened  ? ' 

Mrs.  Green  interfered — it  had  been  nailed  up  because  tier  hus- 
band had  the  rheumatic ! 

'  Where's  Aubrey  ?  '  asked  Mary. 

'  With  Norman.  Norman  said  he  would  not  let  him  go  into  the 
black-bole,  bo  he  has  got  him  out  of  doors.  Ethel!  we  must  come  out  1 
Yon  dou't  know  what  an  atmosphere  it  is.  Blancbe,go  out  to  Norman!' 

'  Flora,  Flora !  you  don't  consider,'  said  Ethel  in  an  agony. 

1  Yea,  yes.  It  is  not  at  all  cold.  Let  them  hare  their  presents 
out  of  doors,  and  eat  their  buns.' 

Richard  and  Mr.  V  ikuot  agreed  with  Flora,  and  the  party  were 
turned  oat.  Ethel  did  own,  when  she  was  in  the  open  air, '  that  it 
had  been  rather  hot' 

Norman's  face  was  a  eight,  as  he  stood  holding  Aubrey  in  his 
arms,  to  gratify  the  child  s  impatience.  The  stifling  den,  the 
uncouth  aspect  of  the  children,  the  head  girl  so  very  ragged  a 
specimen,  thoroughly  revolted  his  somcwlj.it  fastidious  disposition. 
This  was  Ethel's  delight!  to  this  she  made  so  many  sacrifices !  this 
was  all  that  her  time  and  labour  had  effected  !  He  did  not  wish  to 
Tex  her,  but  it  was  more  than  he  could  stand. 

However,  Ethel  was  too  much  engrossed  to  look  for  sympathy. 
It  was  a  fine  spring  day,  and  on  the  open  space  of  the  common  the 
arrangements  were  quickly  made.  The  children  stood  in  a  long  line, 
and  the  baskets  were  unpacked.  Flora  and  Ethel  called  the  names, 
Mary  and  Blanche  gave  the  presents,  and  assuredly  the  grins, 
courtesies,  and  pull  of  the  forelock  they  elicited,  could  not  have 
been  more  hearty  for  any  of  Miss  Rivera's  treasures.  The  buns  and 
kettles  of  tea  followed — it  was  perfect  delight  to  entertainers  and 
entertained,  except  when  Mary's  dignity  was  cruelly  hurt  by  Nor- 
man's authoritatively  taking  a  kettle  out  of  her  bands,  telling  ier 
she  would  be  the  death  of  herself  or  somebody  else,  and  reducing  her 
to  the  mere  rank  of  a  bun  distributor,  which  Blanche  and  Aubrey 
could  do  just  as  well ;  while  be  stalked  along  with  a  grave  and 
resigned  countenance,  filling  up  the  cups  held  out  to  him  by  timid* 
looking  children.  Mary  nest  fell  in  with  Granny  Hall,  who  had 
gone  into  such  an  ecstasy  over  Blanche  and  Aubrey,  that  Blanche 
did  not  know  which  way  to  look ;  and  Aubrey,  in  some  fear  that 
the  old  woman  might  intend  to  kiss  him,  returned  the  compliments 
by  telling  her  she  was  '  ugly  up  iu  her  face,'  at  which  she  laughed 
heartily,  and  uttered  more  vehement  benedictions. 

Finally,  the  three  best  children,  boys  and  girls,  were  to  be  made 
fit  to  be  seen,  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Wilmcit  to  the  Sun  day- School 
and  peony-club  at  Stoucbcrouph,  and,  this  being  proclaimed,  and 
the  children  selected,  the  assembly  dispersed.  Mr.  Wiltnot  rejoicing 
Ethel  and  Richard,  by  saying,    '  Well,  really,  you   have  made  a 
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beginning ;  there  is  an  improvement  in  tone  among  those  children, 
that  is  more  satisfactory  than  any  progress  they  may  have  made.' 

Ethel's  eves  beamed,  and  she  hurried  to  tell  Flora.  Richard 
coloured  and  gave  his  quiet  smile,  then  turned  to  put  things  in 
order  for  their  return. 

4  Will  you  drive  home,  Richard  ? '  said  Norman,  coming  up  to  him. 

1  Don't  you  wish  it  ? '  said  Richard,  who  had  many  minor  arrange- 
ments to  make,  and  would  have  preferred  walking  home  independ- 
ently. 

1  No,  thank  you,  I  have  a  head-ache,  and  walking  may  take  it  off,1 
•aid  Norman,  taking  off  his  hat  and  passing  his  fingers  through  his  hair. 

4  A  head-ache  again — I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.' 

4  It  is  only  that  suffocating  den  of  yours.  My  head  ached  from 
the  moment  I  looked  into  it  How  can  you  take  Ethel  into  such  a 
hole,  Richard  ?    It  is  enough  to  kill  her  to  go  on  with  it  for  ever.' 

4  It  is  not  so  every  day,1  said  the  elder  brother  quietly.  '  It  if  a 
warm  day,  and  there  was  an  unusual  crowd.9 

4 1  shall  speak  to  my  father,'  exclaimed  Norman,  with  somewhat 
of  the  supercilious  tono  that  he  had  now  and  then  been  tempted  to 
address  to  his  brother.  4  It  is  not  fit  that  Ethel  should  give  up 
everything,  health  and  all,  to  such  a  set  as  these.  They  look  as  if 
they  had  been  picked  out  of  the  gutter — dirt,  squalor,  everything 
disgusting,  and  summer  coming  on,  too,  and  that  horrid  place  with 
no  window  to  open  i    It  is  utterly  unbearable ! ' 

Richard  stooped  to  pick  up  a  heavy  basket,  then  smiled  and 
said,  4  You  must  get  over  such  things  as  these  if  you  mean  to  be  a 
clergyman,  Norman.' 

'Whatever  I  am  to  be,  it  docs  not  concern  the  girls  being  in 
such  a  place  as  this.     I  am  surprised  that  you  could  suffer  it' 

There  was  no  answer — Richard  was  walking  off  with  his  basket! 
and  putting  it  into  the  carriage.  Norman  was  not  pleased  with 
himself,  but  thought  it  his  duty  to  let  his  father  know  his  opinion 
of  Ethel's  weekly  resort  All  he  wished  was  to  avoid  Ethel  herself 
not  liking  to  show  her  his  sentiments,  and  he  was  glad  to  tee  her 
put  into  the  gig  with  Aubrey  and  Mary. 

They  rushed  into  the  drawing-room,  full  of  glee,  when  they 
came  home,  all  shouting  their  news  together,  and  had  not  at  first 
leisure  to  perceive  that  Margaret  had  some  tidings  for  them  in  re- 
turn. Mr.  Rivers  had  been  there,  with  a  pressing  invitation  to  his 
daughter's  school-feast,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  Flora  and 
Ethel  should  go  and  spend  the  day  at  the  Grange,  and  their  father 
come  to  dine,  and  fetch  them  home  in  the  evening.  Margaret  had 
been  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  was  done. 
When  Dr.  May,  who  seemed  reluctant  to  accept  the  proposal  thai 
related  to  himself,  was  called  out  of  the  room,  Mr.  Rivors  had,  in  a 
most  kind  manner,  begged  her  to  say  whether  she  thought  it  would 
be  painful  to  him,  or  whether  it  might  do  his  spirits  good.    She 
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decidedly  gave  her  opinion  in  favoar  of  the  invitation,  Mr.  Riven 
gained  his  point,  and  she  had  ever  since  been  persuading  her  father 
to  like  the  notion,  and  assuring  hiui  it  need  not  be  made  a  prece- 
dent for  the  renewal  of  invitations  to  dine  out  in  the  town. 
thought  the  change  would  be  pleasant  fur  his  girls,  and  had,  there- 
fore, consented. 

'  0,  papa,  papa  I  thank  joa ! '  cried  Ethel,  enraptured,  as  soon 
u  he  came  into  the  room.  '  How  very  kind  of  yon  I  How  I  have 
wished  to  see  the  Grange,  and  all  Norman  talks  about !  Oh  dear ! 
I  am  so  glad  you  arc  going  there  too  ! ' 

1  Why,  what  should  you  do  with  me  ? '  said  Dr.  May,  who  felt 
and  looked  depressed  at  this  taking  up  of  the  world  again. 

'  Oh  dear  I  I  should  not  like  it  at  all  without  you  1  It  would 
be  no  fun  at  all  by  ourselves.  I  wish  Flora  would  come  home.  How 
pleased  she  will  be  !  Papa  !  I  do  wish  you  would  look  as  if  you 
didn't  mind  it.     I  can't  enjoy  it  if  you  don't  like  going.' 

'  I  shall  when  t  am  there,  my  dear,'  said  the  Doctor,  affection- 
ately, putting  his  arm  around  her  as  she  stood  by  him.  '  It  will  be 
a  fine  day's  sport  for  you.' 

1  But  can't  you  like  it  beforehand,  papa  ? ' 

'  Not  just  this  minute,  Ethel,'  said  he,  with  his  bright  sad  smile. 
*  All  I  like  just  now,  is  my  girl's  uot  being  able  to  do  without  me ; 
but  we'll  do  the  beat  we  can-— So  your  Bock  acquitted  themselves 
brilliantly  ?     Who  is  your  Senior  Wrangler  ?  ' 

Etfael  threw  herself  eagerly  into  the  history  of  the  examination, 
and  had  almost  forgotten  the  invitation  till  she  heard  the  front  door 
open.  Then  it  was  not  she,  but  Margaret,  who  told  Flora — Ethel 
could  not,  as  she  said,  enjoy  what  seemed  to  sadden  her  father. 
Flora  received  it  much  more  calmly.  '  It  will  be  very  pleasant,' 
■aid  she;  *  it  was  very  kind  of  papa  to  consent.  You  will  have 
Richard  and  Norman,  Margaret,  to  be  with  you  in  the  evening.' 

And,  as  soon  as  they  went  up-stairs,  Ethel  began  to  write 
down  the  list  of  prizes  in  her  school  journal,  while  Flora  took  out 
the  beat  evening  frocks,  to  study  whether  the  crape  looked  fresh 
enough. 

The  invitation  was  a  convenient  subject  of  conversation,  for 
Norman  had  so  much  to  tell  his  sisters  of  the  curiosities  they  must 
look  for  at  the  Grange,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  mention  Cocks- 
moor.  '  He  did  not  like  to  mortify  Ethel  by  tolling  her  bis  intense 
disgust,  and  he  knew  he  was  about  to  do  what  she  would  think  a 
great  injury  by  speaking  to  his  father  on  the  subject ;  but  he 
thought  it  for  her  real  welfare,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  to  his  father  and  Margaret  a  most  formidable  description  of 
Ethel's  black-bole.  It  quite  alarmed  Margaret,  but  the  Doctor 
smiled,  saying, '  Aye,  aye,  I  know  the  face  Norman  puts  on  if  he 
looks  into  a  cottage.' 
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1  WelL'  said  Norman,  with  some  mortification, '  all  I  know  if, 
that  my  head  ached  all  the  rest  of  the  day.' 

( Very  likely,  but  your  head  is  not  Ethel's,  and  there  were  twice 
as  many  people  as  the  place  was  intended  to  hold.' 

4  A  stuffy  hole,  full  of  peat-smoke,  and  with  a  window  that  can't 
open  at  the  best  of  times.' 

'  Peat-smoke  is  wholesome,'  said  Dr.  May,  looking  provoking. 

'  You  don't  know  what  it  is,  papa,  or  you  would  never  let  Ethel 
spend  her  life  there.     It  is  poisonous  1 ' 

'  I'll  take  care  of  Ethel,'  6aid  Dr.  May,  walking  off,  and  leaving; 
Norman  in  a  state  of  considerable  annoyance  at  being  thus  treated. 
He  broke  out  into  fresh  exclamations  against  the  horrors  of  Cocks- 
moor,  telling  Margaret  she  had  no  idea  what  a  den  it  was. 

*  But,  Norman,  it  can't  be  so  very  bad,  or  Richard  would  not 
allow  it' 

4  Richard  is  deluded ! '  said  Norman ;  '  but  if  he  chooses  to  run 
after  dirty  brats,  why  should  he  take  Ethel  there  ? ' 
'  My  dear  Norman,  you  know  it  is  all  Ethel's  doing.9 

*  Yes,  I  know  she  has  gone  crazy  after  them,  and  given  up  all 
her  Greek  for  it  It  is  past  endurance ! '  said  Norman,  who  had 
worked  himself  up  into  great  indignation. 

1  Well,  but  surely,  Norman,  it  is  better  they  should  do  what  they 
can  for  those  poor  creatures,  than  for  Ethel  to  learn  Greek' 

*  I  don't  know  that  Let  those  who  are  fit  for  nothing  else  go 
and  drone  over  A,B,C,  with  ragged  children,  if  they  like.  It  is 
just  their  vocation ;  but  there  is  an  order  in  everything,  Margaret, 
and  minds  of  a  superior  kind  are  intended  for  higher  purposes,  not 
to  be  wasted  in  this  manner.' 


'  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  wasted ! '  said  Margaret,  not 
quite  liking  Norman's  tone,  though  she  had  not  much  to  say  to  his 
arguments. 

4  Not  wasted  ?    Not  in  doing  what  anyone  can  do  ?    I  knows 
what  you'll  say  about  the  poor.     I  grant  it,  but  high  ability  must 
be  given  for  a  purpose,  not  to  be  thrown  away.    It  is  common  sense, 
that  some  one  must  be  meant  to  do  the  dirty  work' 

4 1  see  what  you  mean,  Norman,  but  I  don't  quite  like  that  to 
be  called  by  such  a  name.  I  think — '  she  hesitated.  '  Don't  you 
think  you  dislike  such  things  more  than — ' 

4  Anyone  must  abominate  dirt  and  slovenliness.  I  know  what 
you  mean.  My  father  thinks  'tis  all  nonsense  in  me,  but  his 
profession  has  made  him  insensible  to  such  things,  and  he  fan- 
cies everyone  else  is  the  same!  Now,  Margaret,  am  I  unrea- 
sonable V ' 

4 1  am  sure  I  don't,  know,  dear  Norman,'  said  Margaret,  hesi- 
tating, and  feeling  it  her  duty  to  say  something, '  I  dare  say  it  was 
very  disagreeable.' 

4  And  you  think,  too,  that  I  made  a  disturbance  for  nothing  ? ' 
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'  No,  indeed  I  don't,  nor  does  dear  papa.  I  have  no  donbt  he 
will  see  whether  it  is  proper  for  Ethel.  All  I  think  he  meant  is, 
that  perhaps  your  not  being  well  last  winter,  haa  made  you  a  litt  lo 
more  sensitive  iii  such  things.' 

Norman  paused,  and  coloured.  He  remembered  the  pain  it  bad 
given  bim  to  find  himself  incapable  of  being  of  use  to  his  father, 
and  that  he  bad  resolved  to  conquer  the  weakness  of  nerve  of  which 
be  was  ashamed ,  but  he  did  not  like  to  connect  this  with  his 
fastidious  feelings  of  refinement.  He  would  not  own  to  himself  that 
they  were  over  nice,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  ail  this  justification, 
rankled  Richard's  saying,  that  be  who  cared  for  Buch  things  was 
unfit  for  a  clergyman.  Norman's  secret  thought  was,  it  was  all 
rery  well  for  those  who  could  only  aspire  to  parish  work  in  wretched 
cottages — people  who  could  distinguish  themselves  were  more  useful 
at  the  University,  forming  minds,  and  opening  new  discoveries  in 
learning. 

Was  Norman  quite  proof  a?ainst  the  consciousness  of  daily  ex- 
celling all  his  competitors  ''.  His  superiority  had  become  even  more 
manifest  this  Easter,  when  Cheviot  and  Fordcr,  the  two  elder  boys 
whom  he  had  outstripped,  left  the  school,  avowedly,  because  it  was 
not  worth  while  for  them  to  stay,  since  they  had  so  little  chance  of 
the  Randall  scholarship.  Norman  had  now  only  to  walk  over  the 
course,  no  one  even  approaching  him  but  Harvey  Anderson. 

MeU  Rivers  always  said  that  fine  weatber  came  at  her  call,  and 
so  it  did — glowing  sunshine  streaming  over  the  shaven  turf,  and 
penetrating  even  the  solid  masses  of  the  great  cedar. 

The  carriage  was  sent  for  the  Miss  Mays,  and,  at  two  o'clock, 
they  arrived.  Flora,  extremely  anxious  that  Ethel  should  comport 
herself  discreetly ;  and  Ethel  fall  of  curiosity  and  eagerness,  the 
only  drawback,  her  fears  that  her  papa  was  doing  what  he  disliked. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  shy,  and  did  not  think  about  her  manner 
enough  to  be  troubled  by  the  consciousness  that  it  had  a  good  deal 
of  abruptness  and  eagerness,  and  that  ber  short  sight  made  ber 
awkward.  Meta  met  them  with  out-strctcbed  hands,  and  a  face 
beaming  with  welcome.  '  I  told  you  I  should  get  my  way  I '  she 
said,  triumphantly,  and,  after  her  warm  greeting,  she  looked  with 
some  respect  at  the  face  of  the  Miss  May,  who  was  so  very  clever. 
It  certainly  was  not  what  she  expected,  not  at  all  like  either  of  the 
four  sisters  she  had  already  seen — brown,  sallow,  and  with  that 
sharp  long  nose,  and  the  eager  eyes,  and  brow  a  little  knit  by  the  de- 
sire to  see  as  far  as  she  could.     It  was  pleasantcr  to  look  at  Flora. 

Ethel  left  the  talk  chiefly  to  Flora — there  was  wonder  and  study 
enough  for  her  iu  the  grounds  and  garden,  and  when  Mrs.  Larpent 
tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  her,  she  let  it  drop  two  or  three 
times,  while  she  was  peering  bard  at  a  picture,  and  trying  to  make 
oat  its  subject.  However,  when  they  all  went  out  to  walk  to 
Church,  Ethel  lighted  up  and  talked,  admired,  and  asked  questions 
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fa  her  quick,  eager  way,  which  interested  Mrs.  Larpent  greatly. 
The  governess  asked  after  Norman,  and  no  more  was  wanted  to 
produce  a  volume  of  histories  of  his  successes,  till  Flora  turned  as 
ahe  walked  before  with  Meta,  saying,  "  Why,  Ethel,  you  are  quite 
overwhelming  Mrs.  Larpent.' 

But  some  civil  answer  convinced  Ethel  that  what  she  said  was 
interesting,  and  she  would  not  be  stopped  in  her  account  of  their 
anxieties  on  the  day  of  the  examination.  Flora  was  pleased  that 
Meta,  catching  some  words,  begged  to  hear  more,  and  Flora  gave  an 
account  of  the  matter,  soberer  m  terms,  but  quietly  setting  Norman 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from  all  his  competitors. 

After  Church  came  the  feast  in  the  school.  It  was  a  large  com* 
modious  building.  Meta  declared  it  was  very  tiresome  that  it  was 
so  pood  inside,  it  was  so  ugly,  she  should  never  rest  till  papi  had 
built  her  a  real  beauty.  They  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wilmot 
in  the  school,  with  a  very  nice  well-dressed  set  of  boys  and  girls, 
and — but  there  is  no  need  to  describe  the  roast-beef  and  plum-pud- 
ding, 'the  feast  ate  merrily,'  and  Ethel  was  brilliantly  happy  wait- 
ing on  the  children,  and  so  was  sunny-hearted  Meta.  Flora  was 
too  busy  in  determining  what  the  Riverses  might  be  thinking  of  her 
and  her  sister  to  give  herself  up  to  the  enjoyment 

Ethel  found  a  small  boy  looking  ready  to  cry  at  an  untouched 
slice  of  beef  She  examined  him  whether  he  could  cut  it,  and  at 
last  discovered  that,  as  had  been  the  case  with  one  or  two  of  her 
own  brothers  at  the  same  age,  meat  was  repugnant  to  him.  In 
her  vehement  manner,  she  flew  off  to  fetch  him  some  pudding,  and 
hurrying  up  as  she  thought  to  Mr.  Charles  Wilmot,  who  had  been 

giving  out,  she  thrust  her  plate  between  him  and  the  dish,  and 
ad  begun  her  explanation,  when  she  perceived  it  was  a  stranger, 
and  ahe  stood,  utterly  discomfited,  not  saying,  ( I  beg  your  pardon,* 
but  only  blushing,  awkward  and  confused,  as  he  spoke  to  her,  in 
a  good-natured,  hospitable  manner,  which  showed  her  it  must  be 
Mr.  Rivers.  She  obtained  her  pudding,  and,  turning  hastily, 
retreated. 

4  Meta,'  said  Mr.  Rivers,  as  his  daughter  came  out  of  the  school 
with  him,  for,  open  and  airy  as  it  was,  the  numbers  and  the  dinner 
made  him  regard  it  as  Norman  had  viewed  the  Cocksmoor  room, 
4  was  that  one  of  the  Miss  Mays  ? ' 

4  Yes,  papa,  Ethel,  the  third,  the  clever  one.' 
4 1  thought  she  must  be  one  of  them  from  her  dress ;  but  what 
a  difference  between  her  and  the  others ! ' 

Mr.  Rivers  was  a  great  admirer  of  beauty,  and  Meta,  brought  up 
to  be  the  same,  was  disappointed,  but  consoled  herself  by  admiring 
Flora.  Ethel,  after  the  awkwardness  was  over,  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter,  but  went  on  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  feast.  The  eating 
finished,  the  making  of  presents  commenced,  and  choice  ones  they 
were.    The  smiles  of  Meta  and  of  the  children  were  a  pretty  si^it^ 
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and  Ethel  thought  she  had  never  Ml  anything  so  like  a  beneficent 
fair;.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  said  their  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement,  and,  by  five  o'clock,  all  was  over. 

'  Oh  1  I  am  sorry! '  said  Meta,  '  Easter  won't  come  again  for  a 
whole  year,  aud  it  has  been  so  delightful.  How  that  dear  little 
Annie  smiled  and  nursed  her  doll !  I  wish  I  could  see  her  show  it 
to  her  mother  !  Oh  !  how  nice  it  is  !  I  am  so  glad  papa  brought 
me  to  live  in  the  country.  I  don't  think  anything  can  be  so  charm- 
ing in  all  the  world  as  seeing  little  children  happy  I' 

Ethel  could  not  think  how  the  Wilmots  could  have  found  it  in 
their  heart  to  regret  the  liberality  of  this  sweet  damsel,  on  whom 
she  began  to  look  with  Norman's  enthusiastic  admiration. 

There  was  time  for  a  walk  round  the  grounds,  Meta  doing  the 
honours  to  Flora,  and  Ethel  walking  with  Mrs.  Lnrpcut.  Both 
pairs  were  very  good  friends,  aud  the  two  sisters  admired  and  were 
charmed  with  tho  beauty  of  the  gardens  and  conservatories — Ethel 
laying  up  a  rich  store  of  intelligence  fur  Margaret ;  but  still  she  was 
not  entirely  happy ;  her  papa  was  more  and  more  on  her  mind.  He 
had  looked  dispirited  at  breakfast ;  he  bad  a  long  hard  day's  work 
before  him ;  and  she  was  increasingly  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  painful  effort  to  him  to  join  them  in  the  evening.  Her 
mind  was  full  of  it  when  she  was  conducted,  with  Flora,  to  the 
room  where  they  were  to  dress ;  and  when  Flora  began  to  express 
her  delight,  her  answer  was  only  that  she  hoped  it  was  not  very 
unpleasant  to  papa. 

1  It  is  not  worth  while  to  be  unhappy  about  that,  Ethel.  If  it 
is  an  effort,  it  will  be  good  for  him  when  he  is  once  here.  I  know 
be  will  enjoy  it.' 

'  Yes,  I  should  think  he  would — I  hope  he  will  He  must  like 
yon  to  have  such  a  friend  as  Miss  Rivers.     How  pretty  she  is  I ' 

'  Now,  Ethel,  it  is  Jiigh  time  to  dress.  Fray  make  yourself  look 
pice— don't  twist  up  your  hair  in  that  any-how  fashion.' 

Etbel  sighed,  then  began  talking  fast  about  some  hints  on 
school -keeping  which  she  had  picked  up  for  Cocksmoor. 

Flora's  glossy  braids  were  in  full  order,  while  Ethel  was  still 
struggling  to  get  her  plait  smooth,  and  was  extremely  beholden  to 
her  sister  for  taking  it  into  her  own  bands,  and  doing  the  best  with 
it  that  its  thinness  aud  roughness  permitted.  And  then  Flora, 
pinched  and  pulled  and  arranged  Ethel's  frock,  in  vain  attempts  to 
make  it  sit  like  her  own — those  sharp  high  bones  resisted  nil  at- 
tempts to  disguise  them.  '  Never  mind.  Flora,  it  is  quite  tidy,  I 
am  sure,  there — do  let  mc  be  in  peace.     You  are  like  old  nurse.' 

1  So  those  are  all  the  thanks  1  get  ? ' 

1  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  dear  Flora.  You  are  a  famous 
person.     How  I  wish  Margaret  could  see  that  lovely  mimosa  1 ' 

'  And,  Ethel,  do  take  care.  Pray  don't  poke  aud  spy  when  yon 
come  into  the  room,  and  don't  frown  when  you  are  trying  to  see. 
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I  hope  yon  won't  hare  anything  to  help  at  dinner.    Take  care  how 
yon  manage.' 

'  I'll  try,'  said  Ethel,  meekly,  though  a  good  deal  tormented,  aa 
Flora  went  on  with  half-a-dozen  more  injunctions,  closed  by  Meta's 
coming  to  fetch  them.  Little  Mcta  did  not  like  to  show  them  her 
own  bed-room — she  pitied  them  so  much  when  she  thought  of  the 
contrast.  She  would  have  liked  to  put  Flora's  arm  through  her's, 
but  she  thought  it  would  look  neglectful  of  Ethel ;  so  she  only 
showed  the  way  down  stairs.  Ethel  forgot  all  her  sister's  orders ; 
for  there  stood  her  father,  and  she  looked  most  earnestly  at  his  face. 
It  was  cheerful,  and  his  voice  sounded  well-pleased  as  he  greeted 
Meta ;  then  resumed  an  animated  talk  with  Mr.  Rivers.  Ethel 
drew  aa  near  him  as  she  could ;  she  had  a  sense  of  protection,  and 
could  open  to  full  enjoyment  when  she  saw  him  bright.  At  the 
first  pause  in  the  conversation,  the  gentlemen  turned  to  the  young 
ladies.  Mr.  Rivers  began  talking  to  Flora,  and  Dr.  May,  after  a 
few  pleasant  words  to  Mcta,  went  back  to  Ethel.  He  wanted  her 
to  see  his  favourite  pictures — he  led  her  up  to  them,  made  her  put 
on  his  spectacles  to  see  them  better,  and  showed  her  their  special 
merits.  Mr.  Rivers  and  the  others  joined  them ;  Ethel  said  little, 
except  a  remark  or  two  in  answer  to  her  papa,  but  she  was  very 
happy — she  felt  that  he  liked  to  have  her  with  him ;  and  Meta, 
too,  was  struck  by  the  soundness  of  her  few  sayings,  and  the  par- 
ticipation there  seemed  to  be  in  all  things  between  the  father  and 
daughter. 

At  dinner  Ethel  went  on  pretty  well  She  was  next  to  her 
father,  and  was  very  clad  to  fiud  the  dinner  so  grand,  that  no  side- 
dish  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  carved.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  pleasant 
talk,  such  as  the  girls  could  understand,  though  they  did  not  join 
much  in  it,  except  that  now  and  then  Dr.  May  turned  to  Ethel  aa  a 
reference  for  names  and  dates.  To  make  up  for  silence  at  dinner, 
there  was  a  most  confidential  chatter  in  the  drawing-room.  Flora 
and  Meta  on  one  side,  hand  in  hand,  calling  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names,  Mrs.  Larpent  and  Ethel  on  the  other.  Flora 
dreaded  only  that  Ethel  was  talking  too  much,  and  revealing  too 
much  in  how  different  style  they  lived.  Then  came  the  {gentlemen, 
Dr.  May  begging  Mr.  Rivers  to  show  Ethel  one  of  his  prints,  when 
Ethel  stooped  more  than  ever,  as  if  her  eyelashes  were  feelers,  but 
she  was  in  transports  of  delight,  and  her  embarrassment  entirely  at 
an  end  in  her  admiration,  as  she  exclaimed  and  discussed  with  her 
papa,  and  bv  her  hearty  appreciation  made  Mr.  Rivers  for  the 
time  forget  her  plainness.  Music  followed ;  Flora  played  nicely, 
Meta  like  a  well-taught  girl,  Ethel  went  on  musing  over  the  en* 
gravings.  The  carriage  was  announced,  and  so  ended  the  day  in 
Norman's  fairy  land.  Ethel  went  home,  leaning  hard  against  her 
papa,  talking  to  him  of  RafFaelle's  Madonnas ;  and  looking  out  at 
the  stars,  and  thinking  how  the  heavenly  beauty  of  those  faces  that, 
Vol.  I.— 9# 
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in  the  prints  she  had  been  turning  over,  seemed  to  be  connected 
with  the  glories  of  the  dark-blue  sky  and  glowing  stars.  '  As  ono 
star  difforcth  from  another  star  in  glory,'  umrnturcd  she  ;  '  that  was 
the  lesson  to-day,  papa ; '  and  when  she  felt  him  press  her  hand,  she 
knew  be  was  thinking  of  that  Ian  time  she  had  beard  the  lesson, 
when  be  bad  not  been  with  bcr,  and  ber  thoughts  went  with  his, 
though  not  another  word  was  spoken. 

Flora  bardly  knew  wbea  they  ceased  to  talk  She  bad 
equally  engrossing  of  her  own.  She  saw  she  was  likely  to  be  very 
intimate  with  Meta  Rivers,  and  she  was  roaming  away  into  schemes 
for  not  letting  the  intercourse  drop,  and  hopes  of  being  admitted  to 
many  a  pleasure,  as  yet  little  within  her  reach — parties,  balls,  Lon- 
don itself,  and,  above  all,  the  satisfaction  of  being  admired.  The 
certainty  that  Mr.  Rlrers  thought  her  pretty  and  agreeable,  had 
gratified  her  all  the  evening,  and  if  he,  with  his  refined  taste, 
thought  so,  what  would  others  think  ?  Her  only  fear  was,  that 
Ethel's  awkwardness  might  make  an  unfavourable  impression, 
bnt,  at  least,  she  said  to  herself,  it  was  anything  but  vulgar  awk- 
wardness. 

Their  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  fly  stopping.  It  was 
at  a  little  shop  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  Br.  Slay  explained 
that  be  wanted  to  inquire  for  a  patient.  He  went  in  for  a  moment, 
then  came  back  to  desire  that  they  would  go  home,  tor  he  should  be 
detained  some  little  time.  No  one  need  ait  up  for  him — he  would 
let  himself  in. 

It  seemed  a  comment  on  Ethel's  thoughts,  bringing  them  back 
to  the  present  hour.  That  daily  work  of  homely  mercy,  hoping  for 
nothing  again,  was  surely  the  true  way  of  doing  service. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


Mcca  Ado  uoni  Nmm 

Da.  Mat  promised  Margaret  that  he  would  see  whether  the  black 
hole  of  Cocksmoor  was  all  that  Norman  depicted  it,  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  came  home  that  way  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  next  week, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  Richard,  who  was  in  the  act  of  so 
mending  the  window  that  it  might  let  in  air  when  open,  and  keep  it 
out  when  shut,  neither  of  which  purposes  had  it  ever  yet  answered. 
Dr.  May  walked  in,  met  his  daughter's  look  of  delight  and  sur- 

Erise,  spoke  cheerfully  to  Mrs.  Green,  a  hospital  acquaintance  of 
is,  like  half  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  made  her  smile  and  cour- 
tesy by  asking  if  she  was  not  surprised  at  such  doings  in  her  house ; 
then  looked  at  the  children,  and  patted  the  head  that  looked  most 
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St  to  pat,  inquired  who  was  the  best  scholar,  and  offered  a  penny  to 
whoever  could  spell  copper  tea-kettle,  which  being  done  by  three 
merry  mortals,  and  having  made  him  extremely  popular,  he  offered 
Ethel  a  lift,  and  carried  her  off  between  him  and  Adams,  on  whom 
he  now  depended  for  driving  him,  since  Richard  was  going  to  Ox* 
ford  at  once. 

It  was  possible  to  spare  him  now.  Dr.  Slay's  arm  was  as  well 
as  he  expected  it  ever  would  be ;  he  had  discarded  the  sling,  and 
could  use  his  hand  again,  but  the  arm  was  still  stiff  and  weak — he 
could  not  stretch  it  out,  nor  use  it  for  anything  requiring  strength ; 
it  soon  grew  tired  with  writing,  and  his  daughters  feared  that  it 
ached  more  than  he  chose  to  confess,  when  they  saw  it  resting  in 
the  breast  of  his  waistcoat.  Driving  he  never  would  have  attempted 
again,  even  if  he  could,  and  he  had  quite  given  up  carving— he 
could  better  bear  to  sit  at  the  side,  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  dinner- 
table. 

Means  of  carrying  Margaret  safely  had  been  arranged  by  Richard, 
and  there  was  no  necessity  for  longer  delaying  his  going  to  Oxford, 
but  he  was  so  unwillingly  spared  by  all,  as  to  put  him  quite  into 
good  spirits.  Ethel  was  much  concerned  to  lose  him  from  Cocks* 
moor;  and  dreaded  hindrances  to  her  going  thither  without  his 
escort ;  but  she  had  much  trust  in  having  her  father  on  her  side, 
and  meant  to  get  authority  from  him  for  the  propriety  of  going 
alone  with  Mary. 

She  did  not  know  how  Norman  had  jeopardized  her  projects,  but 
the  danger  blew  over.  Dr.  Slay  told  Margaret  that  the  place  was 
clean  and  wholesome,  and  though  more  smoky  than  might  be  pre- 
ferred, there  was  nothing  to  do  anyone  in  health  any  harm,  espe- 
cially when  the  walk  there  and  back  was  over  the  fresh  moor,  lie 
lectured  Ethel  herself  on  opening  the  window,  now  that  she  could; 
and  advised  Norman  to  go  and  spend  an  hour  in  the  school,  that  he 
might  learn  how  pleasant  peat-smoke  was — a  speech  Norman  did 
not  like  at  all.  The  real  touchstone  of  temper  is  ridicule  on  a 
point  where  we  do  not  choose  to  own  ourselves  fastidious,  and  if  it 
had  been  from  anyone  but  his  father,  Norman  would  not  have  so 
entirely  kept  down  his  irritation. 

Richard  passed  his  examination  successfully,  and  Dr.  May  wrote 
himself  to  express  his  satisfaction.  Nothing  went  wrong  just  now 
except  little  Tom,  who  seemed  to  be  justifying  Richard  s  fears  of 
the  consequence  of  exciting  his  father's  anger.  At  home,  he  shrank 
and  hesitated  at  the  simplest  question  if  put  by  his  father  suddenly ; 
and  the  appearance  of  cowardice  and  prevarication  displeasing 
Dr.  May  further,  rendered  his  tone  louder,  and  frightened  Tom  the 
more,  giving  his  manner  an  air  of  *ullcn  reserve  that  was  most 
unplcasaut.  At  school  it  was  much  the  same — he  kept  aloof  from 
Norman,  and  threw  himself  more  into  the  opposite  faction,  by  whom 
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n  all  punishment,  except  what  they  choso  tbi 

3  head  of  the  school  was  rendered  more  difficult 
his  friend  Cheviot,  who  had  always  upheld  . 
Anderson  did  not  openly  transgress,  for  he  had 
lain,  but  it  was  well  known  throughout  the  school 
e  difference  between  the  boys,  ana  that  Anderson 
upcrfluous,  and  troublesome  in  May  not  to  wink 
>cared  to  be  licensed  by  long  standing.  When 
Axworthy,  and  their  set,  broke  through  rules, 
icond  boy  in  the  school 
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He  was  an  ardn  though  the  game  did  not, 

in  anticipation,  seem  to  him  to  charms  of  last  year,  he 

entered  into  it  with  full  zest  wul„  uu«  engaged.  But  his  eye  waa 
on  all  parts  of  the  field,  and  especially  on  tlic  corner  by  the  bridge, 
and  the  boys  knew  him  well  enough  to  attempt  nothing  unlawful 
within  the  range  of  that  glance.  However,  the  constant  vigilance 
waa  a  strain  too  great  to  be  always  kept  up,  and  he  had  reason  to 
believe  he  waa  eluded  more  than  once. 

At  last  came  a  capture,  something  like  that  of  Tom,  one  which 
he  could  not  have  well  avoided  making.  The  victim  was  George 
Larkins,  the  eon  of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  wild,  merry 
varlet,  who  got  into  mischief  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  fun  than 
from  any  bad  disposition. 

His  look  of  consternation  was  exaggerated  into  a  moat  comical 
caricature,  in  order  to  hide  how  much  of  it  was  real 

'  So  you  are  at  that  trick,  Larkins.' 

'  There  !  that  bet  is  lost ! '  exclaimed  Larkins.  '  I  laid  Hill  half- 
a-crown  that  you  would  not  see  me  when  you  were  mooning  over 
your  verses ! ' 

'  Well,  I  have  seen  you.     And  now — ?' 

'  Come,  you  would  not  thrash  a  follow  when  you  have  just  lost 
him  half-a-crown  !  Single  misfortunes  never  come  alone,  they  Bay ; 
ao  there's  my  money  and  my  credit  gone,  to  say  nothing  of  Ball- 
hatchct's  ginger-beer ! ' 

The  boy  made  such  absurd  faces,  that  Norman  could  hardly  help 
laughing,  though  he  wished  to  make  it  a  serious  affair.  '  You 
know,  Larkins,  I  have  given  out  that  such  things  ore  not  to  be.  It 
ia  a  melancholy  fact.' 
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1  Aye !  so  yon  must  make  an  example  of  me  I 9  said  Larkins,  pre- 
tending to  look  resigned.  •  Better  call  all  the  fellows  together, 
hadn't  yon,  and  make  it  more  effective  ?  It  would  be  grateful  to 
one's  feelings,  yon  know — and  June/  added  he,  with  a  ridiculous 
confidential  airr '  if  you  only  lay  it  on  soft,  111  take  care  it  makes 
noise  enough.     Great  cry,  littlo  wool,  you  know.' 

'  Come  with  me,'  said  Norman.  *  I'll  take  care  yon  are  example 
enough.     What  did  you  give  for  thoso  articles  ? ' 

*  Fifteen-pence  half-penny.  Rascally  dear,  isn't  it  ?  but  the  old 
rogue  makes  one  pay  double  for  the  risk !  You  are  making  his 
fortune,  you  hare  raised  his  prices  fourfold.' 

'  111  take  care  of  that' 

1  Why,  where  are  yon  taking  me  ?  Back  to  him  ? 9 
4 1  am  going  to  gratify  your  wish  to  be  an  example.9 
1 A  gibbet !  a  gibbet ! '  cried  Larkins.  *  I'm  to  be  turned  off  on 
the  spot  where  the  crimo  took  place — a  warning  to  all  beholden. 
Only  let  me  send  home  for  old  Neptune's  chain,  if  yon  please,  sir — 
if  you  hang  me  in  the  combined  watch-chains  of  the  school,  I  fear 
they  would  give  way,  and  defeat  the  purposes  of  justice.9 

They  were  by  this  time  at  the  bridge.  *  Come  in,'  said  Norman, 
to  his  follower,  as  he  crossed  the  entrance  of  the  little  shop,  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  been  there.  A  little  cringing  shrivelled  old  man 
stood  up  in  astonishment. 

*  Mr.  May  1  can  I  have  the  pleasure,  sir  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Ballhatchct,  you  know  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  that 
there  should  be  any  traffic  with  the  school  without  special  permission,9 

4  Yes,  sir — just  nothing  sir— only  when  the  young  gentlemen 
come  here,  sir — I'm  an  old  man,  sir,  and  I  don't  like  not  to  oblige  a 
young  gentleman,  sir/  pleaded  the  old  man,  in  a  great  fright. 

'Very  likely,'  said  Norman, '  but  I  am  come  to  give  you  fair 
notice.  I  am  not  going  to  allow  the  boys  here  to  be  continually 
smuggling  spirits  into  the  school. ' 

4  Spirits  1  bless  you,  sir,  I  never  thought  of  no  sich  a  thing  I  'Tis 
nothing  in  life  but  ginger-beer — very  cooling  drink  sir,  of  my  wife's 
making ;  she  had  the  receipt  from  her  grandmother  up  in  Leices- 
tershire, Won't  you  taste  a  bottle,  sir  Y  '  and  he  hastily  made  a 
cork  bounce,  and  poured  it  out 

That,  of  course,  was  genuine,  but  Norman  was  '  up  to  him,*  in 
school-boy  phrase. 

'  Give  me  yours,  Larkins.' 

No  pop  ensued.  Larkins,  enjoying  the  detection,  put  his  hands 
on  his  knees,  and  looked  wickedly  up  in  the  old  man's  face  to  see 
what  was  coming. 

1  Bless  me  !  It  is  a  little  flat  I  wonder  how  that  happened  ? 
I'll  be  most  happy  to  change  it,  sir.  Wife  1  what's  the  meaning  of 
Mr.  Larkins'  giiiger-pop  being  so  flat  ? ' 

4  It  is  very  curious  ginger-beer  indeed,  Mr.  BallhatcheV  add 
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Norman; '  and  since  it  is  liable  to  have  such  strange  properties,  I 
cannot  allow  it  to  be  used  any  more  at  the  school' 

'  Very  well,  sir — as  you  please,  sir.  You  arc  the  first  gentleman 
as  has  objected,  sir.' 

'  And,  once  for  all,  I  give  you  warning,'  added  Norman, '  that  if  I 
have  reason  to  believe  you  have  been  obliging  the  young  gentlemen, 
the  magistrates  and  the  trustees  of  the  road  shall  certainly  hear  of  it.' 

'  You  would  not  hurt  a  poor  man,  sir,  aa  is  drove  to  it — you  u 
baa  such  a  name  for  goodness.' 

'  I  hare  given  you  warning,'  said  Norman.  '  Tbe  next  time  I 
find  any  of  your  bottles  in  the  school  fields,  your  license  goes.  Now, 
there  are  your  goods.  Give  Mr.  Larking  back  the  fifteen-pence.  I 
wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  such  a  charge  1 ' 

Having  extracted  the  money,  Norman  turned  to  le&Te  the  shop. 
Larkins,  triumphant, '  Ua !  there's  Harrison  ! '  as  the  tutor  rode  by, 
and  tbey  touched  their  caps.  '  How  be  stared !  My  eyes !  June, 
you'll  be  had  up  for  dealing  with  old  Ball  1 '  and  he  went  into  an 
ecstasy  of  laugliing.  '  You  ve  settled  him,  I  believe.  Well,  ia 
justice  satisfied  ? ' 

'  It  would  be  no  use  thrashing  you,'  said  Norman,  laughing,  as  he 
leant  against  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  pinched  the  boy's  ear. 
'  There  s  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  you  but  chafL' 

Larkins  was  charmed  with  the  compliment. 

'  But  I'll  tell  yon  what,  Larkins,  I  can't  think  bow  a  fellow  like 
yon  can  go  and  give  in  to  these  sneaking,  underhand  tricks  that 
make  you  ashamed  to  look  one  in  tbe  face.1 

1  It  is  only  for  tbe  fun  of  it1 

1  Well,  I  wish  yon  would  find  your  fun  some  other  way.  Gome, 
Larkins,  recollect  yourself  a  little — you  have  a  home  not  so  far  oft 
How  do  yon  think  your  father  and  mother  would  fancy  seeing  yon 
reading  the  nook  you  had  yesterday,  or  coming  oat  of  Ballh&tchet'i 
with  a  bottle  of  spirits,  called  by  a  false  name  ?  ' 

Larkins  pinched  his  fingers ;  home  was  a  string  that  could  touch 
him,  but  it  seemed  beneath  him  to  own  it.  At  that  moment  a  car- 
riage approached,  the  boy's  whole  face  lighted  up,  and  he  jumped 
forward.     '  Our  own  1 '  he  cried.     '  There  she  is  1' 

She  was,  of  course,  bis  mother;  and  Norman,  though  turning 
hastily  away  that  his  presence  might  prove  no  restraint,  saw  the  boy 
fly  over  the  door  of  the  optn  carriage,  and  could  hare  sobbed  at  the 
thought  of  what  that  meeting  was. 

'Who  was  that  with  you ': '.  asked  Mrs.  Larkins,  when  she  had 
obtained  leave  to  bare  her  boy  with  her,  while  she  did  her  shopping. 

'  That  was  May  senior,  our  Dux.' 

'  Was  it  ?  I  am  very  glad  you  should  be  with  him,  my  dear 
George.     He  is  very  kind  to  you,  I  hope  ?  ' 

'  He  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,'  said  Larkins,  sincerely,  though  by  no 
means  troubling  himself  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  eulogy, 
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nor  thinking  it  necessary  to  explain  to  his  mother  the  terms  of  the 
conversation. 

It  was  not  fruitless ;  Larkins  did  avoid  mischief  when  it  was  not 
extremely  inviting,  was  more  amenable  to  May  senior,  and  having 
been  put  in  mind  by  him  of  his  home,  was  not  ashamed  to  bring  the 
thought  to  the  aid  of  his  eyes,  when,  on  Sunday,  during  a  long  ser- 
mon of  Mr.  Ramsdcn's,  he  knew  that  Axworthy  was  making  the 
grimace  which  irresistibly  incited  him  to  make  a  still  finer  one. 

And  Ballhatchet  was  so  much  convinced  of  *  that  there  young 
May'  being  in  earnest,  that  he  assured  his  persuasive  customers  that 
it  was  as  much  as  his  license  was  worth,  to  supply  them. 

Evil  and  insubordination  were  more  easily  kept  under  than  Nor- 
man had  expected,  when  he  first  made  up  his  miud  to  the  struggle. 
Firmness  had  so  far  carried  the  day,  and  the  power  of  manful  as- 
sertion of  the  right  had  been  proved,  contrary  to  Cheviot's  parting 
auguries,  that  he  would  only  make  himself  disliked,  and  do  no  good. 

The  whole  of  the  school  was  extremely  excited  this  summer  by 
a  proceeding  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  the  brewer,  who  suddenly  closed  up  the 
foot- way  called  Randall's  Alley,  declaring  that  there  was  no  right  of 
passage  through  a  certain  field  at  the  back  of  his  brewery.  Not  only 
the  school,  but  the  town  was  indignant,  and  the  Mays  especially  so. 
It  had  been  the  Doctor's  way  to  school  forty  years  ago,  and  there  were 
recollections  connected  with  it,  that  made  him  regard  it  with  per- 
sonal affection.  Norman,  too,  could  not  bear  to  lose  it;  he  had  not 
entirely  conquered  his  reluctance  to  pass  that  spot  in  the  High 
Street,  and  the  loss  of  the  alley  would  be  a  positive  deprivation  to 
him.  Almost  every  native  of  Stoneborough  felt  strongly  the  en- 
croachment of  the  brewer,  and  the  boys,  of  course,  carried  the  sen- 
timent to  exaggeration. 

The  propensity  to  publio  speaking  perhaps  added  to  the  excite- 
ment, for  Norman  May,  and  Harvey  Anderson,  for  once  in  unison, 
each  made  a  vehement  harangue  in  the  school-court — Anderson's  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  village  Hampden  style,  about  Britons  never 
suffering  indignities,  and  free-born  Englishmen  swelling  at  injuries. 

1  That  they  do,  my  hearty,'  interjected  Larkins,  pointing  to  an 
inflamed  eye  that  had  not  returned  to  its  right  dimensions.  How- 
ever, Anderson  went  on  unmoved  by  the  under  titter,  and  demon- 
strated, to  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  the  audience,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  illegal  and  unfounded  than  the  brewer's  claims. 

Then  came  a  great  outburst  from  Norman,  with  all  his  father's 
headlong  vehemence ;  the  way  was  the  right  of  the  town,  the  walk 
had  been  trodden  by  their  forefathers  for  generations  past — it  had  been 
made  by  the  good  old  generous-hearted  man  who  loved  his  town  and 
townspeople,  and  would  have  heard  with  shame  and  anger  of  a 
stranger,  a  new  inhabitant,  a  grasping  radical,  caring,  as  radicals 
always  did,  for  no  rights,  but  for  their  own  chance  of  unjust  gains, 
coming  here  to  Stoneborough  to  cut  them  off  from  their  own  path. 
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He  talk  of  liberalism  and  the  rights  of  the  poor  !  He  who  cut  ol 
B  i'i '  i  j  1 1 '.-  poor  old  creatures  in  the  almshouse  from  their  short  way  1 
and  then  canie  some  stories  of  his  oppression  us  a  poor-law  guard"  " 
which  greatly  aggravated  the  wrath  of  the  speaker  and  the  audit 
though  otherwise  they  did  not  exactly  bear  on  the  subject.  '  What 
would  old  Nicholas  Randall  say  to  these  nineteenth-century  doings ! ' 
finished  Norman. 

'  Down  with  them ! '  cried  a  voice  from  the  throng,  probably 
Larkina's ;  but  there  was  no  desire  to  investigate,  it  was  the  universal 
sentiment.  '  Down  with  it !  Hurrah,  we'll  have  our  foot-path  open 
■gain  1  Down  with  tbe  fences  !  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves ! '  u 
Lark  ins  finally  ejaculated. 

1  That's  the  way  to  bring  it  to  bear  J '  said  Harvey  Anderson. 
'  See  if  he  dares  to  bring  an  action  against  us.     Hurrah  I ' 

1  Yes,  that's  the  way  to  settle  it,'  said  Norman.  '  Let's  have  it 
down.  It  is  anoppressire,  arbitrary,  shameful  proceeding,  and  we'll 
•bow  him  we  won't  snbnut  to  it  I ' 

Carried  along  by  the  general  feeling,  the  whole  troop  of  boys 
dasbed  shouting  up  to  the  barricade  at  the  entrance  of  the  field,  and 
levelled  it  with  the  ground.  A  handkerchief  was  fastened  to  the  top 
of  one  of  the  stakes,  and  waved  over  the  brewhouse  wall,  and  some 
of  the  boys  were  for  picking  tip  stones  and  dirt,  and  launching  then 
over,  in  hopes  of  spoUing  the  beer  ;  but  Norman  put  a  stop  to  this, 
•nd  brought  them  back  to  the  school-yard,  still  in  a  noisy  state  of 
exultation. 

It  cooled  a  little  by-and-by  under  the  doubt  how  their  exploit 
would  be  taken.  At  home,  Norman  found  it  already  known,  and  his 
father  half  glad,  half  vexed,  enjoying  the  victory  over  Tomkins,  ye! 
•■little  uneasy  on  his  son's  behalf.  •  What  will  Dr.  Hoxton  say  to 
the  dux  f '  said  he.  '  I  didn't  know  he  was  to  be  dux  in  mischief 
*■  well  as  out  of  it' 

'  You  can't  call  it  mischief,  papa,  to  resent  an  unwarranted 
encroachment  of  our  rights  by  such  an  old  ruffian  as  that  One's 
blood  is  up  to  think  of  the  things  he  has  done  ! ' 

'  He  richly  deserves  it,  no  doubt,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  and  yet  I 
wish  you  had  been  out  of  the  row.  If  there  is  any  blame,  you  will 
he  the  first  it  will  light  on.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it,  that  is  but  just.  Anderson  and  I  seem  to 
have  stirred  it  up — if  it  wanted  stirring — for  it  was  in  every  fellow 
there;  indeed,  I  bad  no  notion  it  was  coming  to  this  when  I 
began.' 

'  Oratory,'  said  the  Doctor,  smiling.  '  Ha,  Norman !  Think  a 
little  another  time,  my  boy,  before  you  take  the  law  into  your  own 
hands,  or,  what  is  worse,  into  a  lot  of  hands  you  can't  control  for 
good,  though  you  may  excite  them  to  harm.' 

Dr.  Hoxton  did  not  come  into  school  at  the  usual  hour,  and,  in 
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the  course  of  the  morning,  sent  for  May  senior,  to  speak  to  him  in 
his  study. 

He  looked  very  broad,  awful,  and  dignified,  as  he  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Tomkins  had  just  been  with  him  to  complain  of  the 
damage  that  had  been  done,  and  he  appeared  extremely  displeased 
that  the  Dux  should  have  been  no  check  on  such  proceedings. 

( I  am  sorry,  sir/  said  Norman,  *  but  I  believe  it  was  the  general 
feeling  that  he  had  no  right  to  stop  the  alley,  and,  therefore,  that  it 
could  not  be  wrong  to  break  it  down.' 

1  Whether  he  has  a  right  or  not,  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled 
by  you.  So  I  find  that  you,  whose  proper  office  it  is  to  keep  order, 
have  been  inflaming  the  mischievous  and  aggressive  spirit  amongst 
the  others.  I  am  surprised  at  you ;  I  thought  you  were  more  to 
be  depended  upon,  May,  in  your  position.9 

Norman  coloured  a  good  deal,  and  simply  answered,  'I  am 
aorry,  sir.' 

*  Take  care,  then,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  happens  again,'  said 
Dr.  Hoxton,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  did  not  find  mult  with 
him  willingly. 

That  the  first  inflammatory  discourse  had  been  made  by  Ander- 
son, did  not  appear  to  be  known — he  only  came  in  for  the  general 
reprimand  given  to  the  school. 

It  was  reported  the  following  evening,  just  as  the  town  boys 
turned  out  to  co  to  their  homes,  that  *  old  Tomkins  had  his  fence 
up  five  times  higher  than  before.' 

( Have  at  him  again,  say  1 1 '  exclaimed  Axworthy.  '  What 
business  has  he  coming  stopping  up  ways  that  were  made  before  ho 
was  born?' 

1  We  shall  catch  it  from  the  doctor  if  we  do,'  said  Edward  An- 
derson. *  He  looked  in  no  end  of  a  rage  yesterday  when  he  talked 
about  the  credit  of  the  school' 

(  Who  cares  for  the  credit  of  the  school  ? '  said  the  elder  An- 
derson :  ' we  are  out  of  the  school  now — we  are  townsmen — Stone- 
borough  boys — citizens  not  bound  to  submit  to  injustice.  No,  no, 
the  old  rogue  knew  it  would  not  stand  if  it  was  brought  into  court, 
so  he  brings  down  old  Hoxton  on  us  instead — a  dirty  trick  he  de- 
serves to  be  punished  for.' 

And  there  was  a  general  shout  and  yell  in  reply. 

1  Anderson,'  said  Norman,  'you  had  better  not  excite  them 
again,  they  are  ripe  for  mischief.  It  will  go  further  than  it  did 
yesterday— don't  you  see  ? ' 

Anderson  could  not  afford  to  get  into  a  scrape  without  May  to 
stand  before  him,  and  rather  sulkily  he  assented. 

'  It  is  of  no  use  to  rave  about  old  Tomkins,1  proceeded  Norman, 
in  his  style  of  popular  oratory.  '  If  it  is  illegal,  some  one  will  go 
to  law  about  it,  and  we  shall  have  our  alley  again.  We  have  shown 
him  our  mind  once,  and  that  is  enough ;  if  we  let  him  alone  now, 
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he  will  see  'tis  only  because  we  are  ordered,  Dot  for  bis  lake.  It 
would  be  just  putting  him  ill  the  right,  and  nay  be  winning  his 
cause  for  kiui,  to  use  any  more  violence.  There's  law  for  yon,  An- 
derson. So  uow  no  more  about  it — let  us  all  go  home  like  rational 
fellows.     August,  whore's  August  ? ' 

Tom  was  uot  visible — he  generally  avoided  goiDg  borne  with  his 
brother,  and  Norman  having  seen  the  boys  divide  into  two  or  three 
little  parties,  as  their  roads  lay  homewards,  found  he  bad  an  hour 
of  light  for  an  expedition  of  his  own,  along  the  bonk  of  the  river. 
He  hod  taken  up  botany  with  much  ardour,  and  sharing  the  study 
with  Margaret  was  a  great  delight  to  both.  There  was  a  report  that 
the  rare  yellow  bog-bean  grew  in  a  meadow  about  a  mile  and  &  half 
up  the  river,  and  thither  he  was  bound,  extremely  enjoying  the  sum- 
mer evening  walk,  as  the  fresh  dewey  coolness  sunk  on  all  around, 
and  the  noises  of  the  town  were  mellowed  by  distance  and  the  sun's 
last  beams  slanted  on  the  green  meadows,  and  the  May-flies  danced 
and  dragon-Hies  darted,  and  fish  rose  or  leapt  high  in  the  air,  or 
ahowed  their  spotted  sides,  and  opened  and  shut  their  gills,  as  they 
rested  in  the  clear  water,  and  the  evening  breeze  rustled  in  the  tall 
reeds,  and  brought  fragrance  from  the  fresh-mown  hay. 

It  was  complete  enjoyment  to  Norman  after  his  day's  study, 
and  the  rule  and  watch  over  the  unruly  crowd  of  hoys,  and  be 
walked  and  wandered,  and  collected  plants  fur  Margaret  till  the  sun 
was  down,  and  the  grasshoppers  chirped  clamorously,  while  the 
fern-owl  purred,  and  the  beetle  hummed,  and  the  skimming  swallows 
had  given  place  to  the  soft-winged  bat,  and  the  large  white  owl 
floating  over  the  fields  as  it  moused  in  the  long  gross. 

The  summer  twilight  was  sobering  every  tint,  when,  as  Norman 
crossed  the  cricket-field,  he  heard,  in  the  distance,  a  loud  shout. 
He  looked  up,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw  some  black  specks 
dancing  in  the  forbidden  field,  and  something  like  the  waving  of  a 
flag,  but  it  was  not  light  enough  to  be  certain,  and  he  walked 
quickly  home. 

The  front  door  was  fastened,  and,  while  he  was  waiting  to  be  let 
in,  Mr.  Harrison  walked  by,  and  called  out, '  You  are  late  at  home 
to-night — it  is  half-past  nine.' 

'I  have  been  taking  a  walk,  sir.' 

A  good-night  was  the  answer,  as  he  was  admitted.     Every- 
one in  the  drawing-room  looked  up,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  entered, 
■  Where's  Tom  ? ' 
,      '  What  t  he  is  not  come  home  ? ' 

*  No  t     Was  he  not  with  you?  ' 

'  I  missed  him  after  school.  I  was  persuaded  he  was  come  home. 
I  have  been  to  look  for  the  yellow  bog-bean.  There,  Margaret. 
Had  not  I  better  go  and  look  for  him  ? ' 

'  Yes,  do,'  said  Dr.  May.     '  The  boy  is  never  off  one's  mind.' 

A  sort  of  instinctive  dread  directed  Norman's  steps  down  the 
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open  portion  of  Randall's  Alley,  and,  voices  growing  louder  as  ha 
came  nearer,  confirmed  bis  suspicions.  The  fence  at  this  end  was 
down,  and,  on  entering  the  field,  a  gleam  of  light  met  his  eye  on  the 
ground — a  cloud  of  smoke,  black  figures  were  flitting  round  it, 
pushing  brands  into  red  places,  and  feeding  the  bonfire. 

*  What  have  you  been  doing  ? '  exclaimed  Norman.  '  You  hare 
got  yourselves  into  a  tremendous  scrape !  * 

A  peal  of  laughter,  and  shout  of  (  Randall  and  Stoneborough 
for  ever  1 '  was  the  reply. 

1  August !  May  junior !  Tom  !  answer  me !  Is  he  here  ? '  asked 
Norman,  not  solicitous  to  identify  anyone. 

But  gruff  voices  broke  in  upon  them.  *  There  they  are,  nothing 
like  'em  for  mischief 

1  Gome,  young  gentlemen,'  said  a  policeman, ( be  off,  if  you  please. 
We  don't  want  to  have  none  of  you  at  the  Station  to-night.' 

A  general  hurry-skurry  ensued.  Norman  alone,  strong  in  inno- 
cence, walked  quietly  away,  and,  as  he  came  forth  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Alley,  beheld  something  scouring  away  before  him,  in 
the  direction  of  home.  It  popped  in  at  the  front  door  before  him, 
bat  was  not  in  the  drawing-room.  He  strode  up-stairs,  called  but 
was  not  answered,  and  found,  under  the  bed-clothes,  a  quivering 
mass,  consisting  of  Tom  with  all  his  clothes  on,  fully  persuaded 
thai  it  was  the  policeman  who  was  pursuing  him. 
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Oh  life,  without  thj  chaqoarad 
Of  right  and  wrong,  of  weal  and 
Socoeas  and  failure,  could  a  croud 
For  magnanimity  ha  found  f  ' 
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Docrom  Mat  was  called  for  late  the  next  day,  Friday,  and  spent 
some  time  in  one  of  the  houses  near  the  river.  It  was  nearly  eight 
o'clock  when  he  came  away,  and  he  lingered,  looking  towards  the 
school,  in  hopes  of  a-  walk  home  with  bis  boys. 

Presently  he  saw  Norman  come  out  from  under  the  archway,  his 
cap  drawn  over  his  face,  and  step,  gesture,  and  manner,  betraying 
that  something  wfes  seriously  wrong.  He  came  up  almost  to  his 
father  without  seeing  him,  until  startled  by  his  exclamation,  *  Nor- 
jnan — why  Norman,  what's  the  matter  ? ' 

Norman's  lips  quivered,  and  his  face  was  pale — he  seemed  as  if 
he  could  not  speak. 

'  Where's  Tom  ?  '  said  the  doctor,  much  alarmed.  *  Has  he  got 
into  disgrace  about  this  business  of  Tonikins  ?    That  boy — ' 

1  He  has  only  got  an  imposition,'  interrupted  Norman.  '  No,  it 
is  not  that — it  is  myself, —  and  it  was  only  with  a  gulp  and  strug- 
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gle  that  ho  brought  out  the  words,  '  I  am  turned  down  in  tho 
school.' 

The  Doctor  started  back  a  step  or  two,  aghast.  '  What — how 
— speak,  Norman.     What  have  you  done '! ' 

'  Nothing ! '  said  Norman,  recovering,  in  the  desire  to  re-assure 
his  father, '  nothing ! ' 

'  That's  right,'  said  the  Doctor,  breathing  freely,  '  What's  the 
meaning  of  it  .    .     .    .a  misunderstanding  ? '  • 

'  Yes,1  said  Norman,  with  bitterness.  *  It  is  all  Anderson's 
doing — a  word  from  him  would  hare  set  all  straight — but  he  would 
not — I  believe,  from  my  heart,  he  held  his  tongue  to  get  me  down, 
that  he  might  have  the  Randall  1' 

'  We'll  see  you  righted,'  said  the  Doctor,  eagerly.  '  Come,  tell 
me  the  whole  story,  Norman.     Is  it  about  this  unlucky  business  ? ' 

1  Yes.  The  town-fellows  were  all  up  about  it  last  evening,  when 
we  came  out  of  school.  Anderson  senior  himself  began  to  put  them 
np  to  having  the  fence  down  again.  Yes,  that  he  did — I  remember 
his  very  words — that  Tomkins  could  not  bring  it  into  Court,  and 
bo  set  old  Hoi  too  at  us.  Well,  I  told  them  it  would  not  do, — 
thought  I  had  settled  them — sow  them  off  home — yes,  Simpson, 
and  Benson,  and  Grey,  up  the  High  Street,  and  the  others  their 
way.  I  only  left  Axworthy  going  into  a  shop  when  I  set  off  on  my 
walk.  What  could  a  fellow  do  more  ?  How  was  I  to  know  that 
that  Axworthy  would  get  them  together  again  and  take  them  to 
this  affair — pull  np  the  stakes — saw  them  down — for  they  were  hard 
to  get  down— shy  all  sorts  of  things  over  into  the  court — hoot  at 
old  Tomkins's  man,  when  he  told  them  to  be  off — and  make  a 
bonfire  of  the  sticks  at  last  ? ' 

1  And  Harvey  Anderson  was  there  ? ' 

1  No — not  he.  He  is  too  sharp — born  and  bred  an  attorney  aa 
he  ia — he  talked  them  up  to  the  mischief  when  my  back  was  turned, 
and  then  sneaked  quietly  home,  quite  innocent,  and  out  of  tho 
scrape.' 

1  Bat  Doctor  Hozton  can  never  entertain  a  suspicion  that  yon 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.' 

'  Yes,  he  does  though.  He  thinks  I  incited  them,  and  Tomkins. 
and  the  policeman  declare  I  was  there  in  the  midst  of  the  row — and 
not  one  of  these  fellows  will  explain  how  I  came  at  the  last  to  look 
for  Tom.' 

'Not  Tom  himself? — ' 

'He  did  try  to  speak,  poor  little  fellow,  but,  after  the  other 
affair,  his  word  goes  tor  nothing,  and  so,  it  seems,  does  mine.  I 
did  think  Hoxtou  would  have  trusted  me ! ' 

'  And  did  not  he  ? '  ciclaimed  Dr.  May. 

'  He  did  not  in  so  many  words  accuse  me  of — of — but  he  told 
me  he  had  serious  charges  brought  against  me — Mr.  Harrison  had 
seen  me  at  Ballhatchet  s,  setting  an  example  of  disregard  to  rules 
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—and,  again,  Mr.  Harrison  saw  me  ooming  in  at  a  late  hour  last 
night.  "I  know  he  did,"  I  said,  and  I  explained  where  I  had 
been,  and  they  asked  for  proofs !  I  could  hardly  answer,  from 
surprise,  at  their  not  seeming  to  believe  me,  but  I  said  you  could 
answer  for  my  having  come  in  with  the  flowers  for  my  sister.' 

1  To  be  sure  I  will — I'll  go  this  instant — *  he  was  turning. 

'It  is  of  no  use,  papa,  to-night;  Dr.  Hoxton  has  a  dinner- 
party.' 

1  He  is  always  having  parties.  I  wish  he  would  mind  them  less, 
and  his  business  more.  You  disbelieved !  but  111  see  justice  done 
you,  Norman,  the  first  thing  to-morrow.     Well—' 

'  Well  then,  I  said,  old  Ballhatchet  could  tell  that  I  crossed 
the  bridge  at  the  very  time  they  were  doing  this  pretty  pieoe  of 
work,  for  ho  was  sitting  smoking  in  his  porch  when  I  went  home, 
and,  would  you  believe  it  ?  the  old  rascal  would  not  remember  who 
passed  that  evening  1     It  is  all  his  malice  and  revenge— nothing 

1  Why — what  have  you  been  doing  to  him  ? 9 

Norman  shortly  explained  the  ginger-beer  story,  and  adding, 
'  Cheviot  told  me  I  should  get  nothing  but  ill-will,  and  so  I  have- 
all  those  town  fellows  turn  against  me  now,  and  though  they  know 
as  well  as  possible  how  it  was,  they  won't  say  a  word  to  right  me, 
just  out  of  spite,  because  I  have  stopped  them  from  all  the  mis- 
chief I  could  V 

4  Well,  then— ' 

1  They  asked  me  whether— since  I  allowed  that  I  had  been  there 
at  last — I  had  dispersed  the  boys.  I  said  no,  I  had  no  time.  Then 
they  desired  to  know  who  was  there,  and  that  I  had  not  seen:  it 
was  all  dark,  and  there  had  not  been  a  moment,  and  if  I  guessea,  it 
was  no  affair  of  mine  to  say.  So  they  ordered  me  down,  and  had 
up  Ned  Anderson,  and  one  or  two  more  who  were  known  to  bave 
been  in  the  riot,  and  then  they  consulted  a  good  while,  and  sent  for 
me ;  Mr.  Wilmot  was  for  me,  I  am  sure,  but  Harrison  was  against 
me.  Doctor  Hoxton  sat  there,  and  made  me  one  of  his  addresses. 
He  said  he  would  not  enter  on  the  question  whether  I  had  been 
present  at  the  repetition  of  the  outrage,  as  he  called  it,  but  what 
was  quite  certain  was,  that  I  had  abused  my  authority  and  influenoe 
in  the  school ;  I  had  been  setting  a  bad  example,  and  breaking  the 
rules  about  Ballhatchet,  aud  so  far  from  repressing  mischief,  1  had 
been  the  foremost  in  it,  making  inflammatory  harangues,  leading 
them  to  commit  violence  the  first  time,  and  the  next,  if  not  actually 
taking  part  in  it  personally,  at  any  rate,  not  preventing  it  In 
short,  ho  said  it  was  clear  I  had  not  weight  enough  for  my  post — it 
was  some  excuse  I  had  been  raised  to  it  so  young — but  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  proficiency  in  studies  did  not  compensate  for 
disregard  of  discipline,  and  so  he  turned  me  down  below  the  first 
six  !    So  there's  another  May  in  disgrace  1 ' 
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'It  shall  not  last — it  shall  not  last,  my  boy,' said  Dr.  May, 
pressing  Norman's  arm  ;  '  I'll  see  yon  righted.  Dr.  Hoxton  shall 
near  the  whole  story.  I  am  not  for  fathers  interfering  in  general, 
but  if  tuT  there  was  a  case,  this  is  !  Why,  it  is  almost  actionable 
— injuring  your  whole  prospects  in  life,  and  all  because  he  will  not 
1     take  the  trouble  to  make  an  investigation  1     It  is  a  crying  shame.' 

'  Every  fellow  in  the  school  knows  how  it  was,'  said  Norman ; 
1  and  plenty  of  them  would  be  glad  to  tell,  if  they  bad  only  the 
opportunity ;  but  he  asked  no  one  bat  those  two  or  three  worst 
fellows  that  were  at  the  fire,  and  they  would  not  tell,  on  purpose. 
The  school  will  go  to  destruction  now — they'll  get  their  way,  and  all 
I  have  been  striving  for  is  utterly  undone.' 

'  You  setting  a  bad  example  !  Br.  Hoxton  little  knows  what 
you  have  been  doing.  It  is  a  mockery,  as  I  have  always  said,  to  see 
that  old  fellow  sit  wrapped  up  in  his  pomposity,  eating  his  good 
dinners,  and  knowing  no  more  what  goes  on  among  his  boys  than 
this  umbrella  1  But  be  will  listen  to  me — and  well  make  those 
boys  confess  the  whole — aye,  and  have  np  Ballhatchet  himself,  to 
say  what  your  traffic  with  him  was ;  and  we  will  see  what  old  Hox- 
ton says  to  you  then,  Norman.' 

Dr.  May  and  his  son  felt  keenly  and  spoke  strongly.  There 
was  so  much  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  between  them,  that  there 
was  no  backwardness  on  Norman's  part  in  telling  his  whole  trouble, 
with  more  confidence  than  school-boys  often  snow  towards  their 
fathers,  and  Br.  May  entered  into  the  mortification  as  if  he  were 
still  at  school.  They  did  not  go  into  the  house,  bnt  walked  long 
up  and  down  the  garden,  working  themselves  up  into,  if  possible, 
stronger  indignation,  and  concerting  the  explanation  for  to-morrow, 
when  Br.  May  meant  to  go  at  once  to  the  head  master,  and  make 
him  attend  to  the  true  version  of  the  story,  appealing  to  Harvey 
Anderson  himself,  Larkins,  and  many  others,  for  witnesses.  There 
could  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  Norman  would  be  thus  exculpated ;  but, 
if  Br.  Hoxton  would  not  see  things  in  their  true  light,  Br.  May  was 
ready  to  take  him  away  at  once,  rather  than  see  him  suffer  injustice. 

Still,  though  comforted  by  bis  father's  entire  reliance,  Norman 
was  suffering  severely  under  the  sense  of  indignity,  and  grieved  that 
Br.  Hoxton,  and  the  other  masters,  should  have  believed  him  guilty 
— that  name  of  May  could  never  again  boast  of  being  without 
reproach.  To  be  in  disgrace  stung  him  to  the  quick,  even  though 
undeservedly,  and  he  could  not  boar  to  go  in,  meet  his  sisters,  and 
be  pitied.  '  There's  no  need  they  should  know  of  it,'  said  he,  when 
the  Minster  clock  pealing  ten,  obliged  them  to  go  in  doors,  and 
his  father  agreed.  They  bade  each  other  good  night,  with  the 
renewal  of  the  promise  that  Br.  Hoxton  should  he  forced  to  hear 
Norman's  vindication  the  first  thing  to-morrow,  Harvey  Anderson 
be  disappointed  of  what  he  meanly  triumphed  in,  and  Norman  be 
again  in  his  post  al  the  head  of  the  school,  in  more  honour  and 
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confidence  than  ever,  putting  down  evil,  and  making  Stoneborough 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

As  Dr.  May  lay  awako  in  the  summer's  morning,  meditating  on 
his  address  to  Dr.  Iloxton,  he  heard  the  unwelcome  sound  of  a  ring 
at  the  bell,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  note  was  brought  to  him. 

(  Tell  Adams  to  get  the  gig  ready — I'll  let  him  know  whether 
he  is  to  go  with  me.' 

And,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Doctor  opened  Norman's  door,  and 
found  him  dressed,  and  standiug  by  the  window,  reading.  *  What, 
up  already,  Norman  ?  I  came  to  tell  you  that  our  affairs  must  wait 
till  the  afternoon.  It  is  very  provoking,  for  Iloxton  may  be  gone 
out,  but  Mr.  Lake's  son,  at  Groveswood,  has  an  attack  on  the  head, 
and  I  must  go  at  once.  It  is  a  couple  of  dozen  miles  off  or  more. 
I  have  hardly  ever  been  there,  and  it  may  keep  me  all  day.' 

1  Shall  you  go  in  the  gig  ?  Shall  I  drive  you  ?'  said  Norman, 
looking  rather  blank. 

'  That's  what  I  thought  of,  if  you  like  it  I  thought  yon  would 
sooner  be  out  of  the  way.' 

4  Thank  you — yes,  papa.  Shall  I  come  and  help  you  to  finish 
dressing?' 

1  Yes,  do,  thank  you ;  it  will  hasten  matters.  Only,  first  order 
in  some  breakfast  What  makes  you  up  so  early?  Have  not  you 
slept?' 

'  Not  much — it  has  been  such  a  hot  night' 

1  And  you  have  a  head-ache.  Well,  we  will  find  a  cure  for  that 
before  tbeday  is  over.     I  have  settled  what  to  say  to  old  Hoxton.' 

Before  another  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed,  they  were  driving 
through  the  deep  lanes,  the  long  grass  thickly  laden  with  morning 
dew,  which  beaded  the  webs  of  the  spiders,  and  rose  in  clouds  of 
mist  under  the  influence  of  the  gun's  rays.  There  was  stillness  in 
the  air  at  first,  then  the  morning  sounds,  the  laborer  going  forth,  the 
world  wakening  to  life,  the  opening  house?,  the  children  coming  out 
to  schooL  In  spite  of  the  tumult  of  feeling,  Norman  could  not  but 
be  soothed  and  refreshed  by  the  new  and  fair  morning  scene,  and 
both  minds  quitted  the  school  politics,  a<*  Dr.  May  talked  of  past 
enjoyment  of  walks  or  drives  home  in  early  dawn,  the  more  delicious 
after  a  sad  watch  in  a  sick  room,  and  told  of  the  fair  sights  he  had 
seen  at  such  unwonted  hours. 

They  had  far  to  go,  and  the  heat  of  tl.c  day  had  come  on  before 
they  entered  the  place  of  their  destination.  It  was  a  woodland 
village,  built  on  a  nook  in  the  Fide  of  the  hill,  sloping  greenly  to 
the  river,  and  shut  in  by  a  white  gate,  which  seemed  to  gather  all  in 
one,  the  little  low  old-fashioned  church,  its  yard,  shaded  with  trees, 
and  enclosed  by  long  white  rails;  the  parsonage,  covered  with 
climbing  plants  and  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  garden ;  and  one  or  two 
cottages.  The  woods  cast  a  cool  shadow,  and,  in  the  meadows  by 
the  river,  rose  cocks  of  new-made  hay ;  there  was  an  air  of  abiding 
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serenity  aboi  whole  place,  save  that  there  stood  an  old  man 

by  the  rate,  t  tly  watching  for  the  physician's  carriage  ;  and 

when  toe  sup  an  that  parsonage-house  was  a  bedroom  window 

wide  open,  wi  :  curtains  drawn. 

'  Thank  L  i,  you  are  come,  Sir,'  said  the  old  man — '  he  is 

fearfully  bad. 
i  Norman  k> 
first  went  to 

excellent  chai  ,  and  highly  distinguished  himself  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Am  ,  by  all  accounts,  he  seemed  to  be  dying — in  the 
height  Of  hi  It  May  went  into  the 
house,  the  ol  rman  lingered  under  the 
trees  in  the  c  e  curtains  now  and  then 
puffed  by  tb  i  lay  on  the  turf  in  the 
■bade,  under  ladneas  around,  resting, 
mind  and  hoc  us  passionate  sensations 
Hut  bad  kepi                                                   irough  the  hot  night 

He  waiteu  iad  passed  away,  but  he 

WIS  not  impat  long  the  time  had  been 

before  bis  fatht.  »•«•  ,    r-  .»'  the  house  together,  and, 

after  they  parted,  Dr.  wNf  suruuiuuea  mm.  He  of  course  asked 
first  for  the  patient  '  Not  quite  so  hopeless  as  at  first.'  and  the 
reasons  for  having  been  kept  so  long  were  detailed,  with  many 
circumstances  of  the  youth's  illness,  and  the  parents'  resignation, 
by  which  Dr.  May  was  still  too  deeply  touched  to  hare  room  iu  his 
mind  for  anything  besides. 

-  They  were  more  than  half-way  home,  and  a  silence  had  succeeded 
the  conversation  about  the  Lake  family,  when  Norman  spoke : 

'  Papa,  I  have  been  thinking  about  it,  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  to  let  it  alone,  if  you  please.' 

'  Not  apply  to  Dr.  Hoxton ! '  exclaimed  his  father. 

'  Well,  I  think  not  I  have  been  considering  it,  and  it  does 
hardly  seem  to  me  the  right  thing.  You  see,  if  I  had  not  you 
close  at  hand,  this  could  never  be  explained,  and  it  seems  rather 
bard  upon  Anderson,  who  has  no  father,  and  the  other  fellows,  who 
have  theirs  further  off — ' 

1  Right,  Norman,  that  is  wh.-.t  my  father  before  me  always  said, 
and  the  way  I  have  always  acted  myself;  much  better  let  a  few 
trifles  go  on  not  just  as  one  would  wish,  than  be  lor  ever  interfering. 
Bat  I  really  think  this  is  a.  case  for  it.  ami  I  don't  think  you  ought 
to  let  yourself  be  influenced  by  the  fear  of  any  party-spirit.' 

*  It  is  not  only  that,  papa — I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
to-day,  and  there  arc  other  reasons.  Of  course  I  should  wi»h  Dr. 
Hoxton  to  know  that  I  spoke  the  truth  about  that  walk,  and  I  hope 
you  will  let  him  know,  as  I  appealed  to  you.  But,  on  cooler 
thoughts,  I  don't  believe  Dr.  Uoxton  could  seriously  suspect  me  of 
such  a  thing  as  that,  and  it  was  not  on  that  ground  that  I  am 
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turned  down,  bat  that  I  did  not  keep  tip  sufficient  discipline,  and 
allowed  the  outrage  as  he  calls  it.  Now,  you  know,  that  is,  after  a 
fashion,  true.  If  I  had  not  gone  on  like  an  ass  the  other  day,  and 
incited  them  to  pull  down  the  fences,  they  would  not  have  done  it 
afterwards,  and  perhaps,  I  ought  to  hare  kept  on  guard  longer.  It 
was  my  fault,  and  we  can't  deny  it.9 

Dr.  May  made  a  restless,  reluctant  movement  '  Well,  well,  I 
suppose  it  was — but  it  was  just  as  much  Ilarvey  Anderson's — and 
is  he  to  get  the  scholarship  because  he  has  added  meanness  to  the 
rest?' 

1  He  was  not  Dux,'  said  Norman,  with  a  sigh.  *  It  was  mora 
shabby  than  I  thought  was  even  in  him.  But  I  don't  know  that 
the  feeling  about  him  is  not  oue  reason.  There  has  always  been  a 
rivalry  and  bitterness  between  us  two,  and  if  I  were  to  get  the 
upper  hand  now,  by  means  not  in  the  usual  course,  such  as  the 
fellows  would  think  ill  of,  it  would  be  worse  than  ever,  and  I  should 
always  feel  guilty  and  ashamed  to  look  at  him.' 

'  Over-refining,  Norman,'  muttered  Dr.  May. 

'  Besides,  don't  you  remember,  when  his  father  died,  how  glad 
you  and  everyone  were  to  get  him  a  nomination,  and  it  was  said 
that  if  he  gamed  a  scholarship,  it  would  be  such  a  relief  to  poor 
Mrs.  Anderson  ?  Now  he  has  this  chance,  it  does  seem  hard  to 
deprive  her  of  it.     I  should  not  like  to  know  that  I  had  done  so.' 

'  Whew  I '  the  Doctor  gave  a  considering  whistle. 

'You  could  not  make  it  straight,  papa,  without  explaining 
about  the  dealing  with  Ballhatchet,  and  that  would  be  unfair  to 
them  all,  even  the  old  rogue  himself;  for  I  promised  to  say  nothing 
about  former  practices,  as  long  as  he  did  not  renew  them.' 

'  Well !  I  don't  want  to  compromise  you,  Norman.  You  know 
your  own  ground  best,  but  I  don't  like  it  at  alL  You  don't  know 
the  humiliation  of  disgrace.  Those  who  have  thought  highly  of 
you,  now  thinking  you  changed — I  don't  know  how  to  bear  it  for 
you.' 

'I  don't  mind  anything  while  you  trust  me,'  said  Norman, 
eagerly ;  '  not  much  I  mean,  except  Mr.  Wilmot  You  must  judge, 
papa,  and  do  as  you  please.' 

'  No,  you  must  judge,  Norman.  Your  confidence  in  me  ought 
not  to  be  a  restraint  It  has  always  been  an  understood  thine  that, 
what  you  say  at  home  is,  as  if  it  had  not  been  said,  as  regards  my 
dealings  with  the  masters.' 

'  I  know,  papa.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  brought  me  to  this.  I 
tumbled  about  all  night  in  a  rage,  when  I  thoucht  how  they  had 
served  me,  and  of  Hoxtou's  believing  it  all,  and  how  he  might  only 
half  give  in  to  your  representation,  and  then  I  gloried  in  Auderaon  s 
coming  down  from  hi*  height,  and  bciug  seen  in  his  true  colours* 
So  it  went  on  till  morning  came,  and  I  got  up.  You  know  you 
gave  me  my  mothers  little  Thomas  k  Kenipis.  I  always  read  a 
|  Vol.  I.— 10 
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bit  every  morning.  To-day  it  was,  "  Of  four  things  that  bring 
much  inward  peace."     And  what  do  jou  think  they  were  ? ' 

"  Be  desirous,  my  son,  to  do  the  will  of  another  rather  than 
thine  own.  • 

"  Choose  always  to  have  less  rather  than  more. 

I'  Seek  always  the  lowest  placo,  and  to  be  inferior  to  everyone. 

"  Wish  always  and  pray  that  the  will  of  Cod  may  be  wholly 
fulfilled  in  thee." 

'I  liked  them  the  more,  because  it  was  just  like  her  last  reading 
with  us,  and  like  that  letter. — Well,  then  I  wondered  as  I  lay  on 
the  grass  at  Groveswood,  whether  she  would  have  thought  it  best 
for  me  to  be  reinstated,  and  I  found  out  that  I  should  hare  been 
rather  afraid  of  what  you  might  say  when  she  had  talked  it  over 
with  you.' 

Dr.  May  smiled  a  little  at  the  simplicity  with  which  this  last 
was  said,  but  his  smile  ended  in  one  of  his  heavy  sighs.  '  So  you 
took  her  for  your  counsellor,  my  boy.  That  was  the  way  to  find 
ont  what  was  right.' 

1  Well,  there  was  something  in  the  place,  and,  in  watching  poor 
Lake's  windows,  that  made  me  not  able  to  dwell  so  much  on  getting 
on,  and  having  prises  and  scholarship-.  I  thought  that  caring  for 
£bose  bad  been  driven  out  of  me,  and  you  know  I  never  felt  as  if  it 
were  my  right  when  I  was  made  Dux ;  but  now  I  find  u  is  all 
come  back.  It  does  not  do  for  me  to  be  first ;  I  bare  been  what 
she  called  elated,  and  been  more  peremptory  than  need  with  the 
lower  boys,  and  gone  on  in  my  old  way  with  Richard,  and  so  I 
suppose  this  disgrace  has  come  to  punish  me.  I  wish  it  were  not 
disgrace,  because  of  our  name  at  school,  and  because  it  will  vex 
Harry  so  much ;  but  since  it  is  come,  considering  all  things,  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  not  to  struggle  to  justify  myself  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense.' 

His  eyes  were  so  dazzled  with  tears,  that  he  could  hardly  see  to 
drive,  nor  did  his  father  speak  at  first.  '  I  can't  say  anything 
against  it,  Norman,  but  I  am  sorry,  and  one  thing  more  you  should 
consider.  If  Dr.  Hoxton  should  view  this  absurd  business  in  the 
way  he  seems  to  do.  it  will  stand  in  your  nay  for  ever  in  testi- 
monials, if  you  try  for  anything  else.' 

1  Bo  you  think  it  will  interfere  with  my  having  a  Confirmation 
ticket  ? ' 

'  Why  no,  I  should  not  think — such  a  boyish  escapade  could  be 
no  reason  for  refusing  you  one.' 

*  Very  well  then,  it  had  better  rest.  If  there  should  be  any 
difficulty  about  my  being  Confirmed,  of  course  we  will  explain  it.' 

'I  wish  every  one  showed  themselves  as  well  prepared! '  half- 
muttered  the  Doctor;  then,  after  long  musing, '  well,  Norman,  I 
give  up  the  scholarship.  Poor  Mrs.  Anderson  wants  it  more  than 
we  do,  and  if  the  boy  is  a  shabby  fellow,  the  more  he  wants  &  decent 
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education.  Bat  what  do  yon  say  to  this  ?  I  make  Hoxton  do  you 
full  justice,  and  reinstate  you  in  your  proper  place,  and  then  I  take 
you  away  at  once — send  you  to  a  tutor — anything,  till  the  end  of 
the  long  vacation. ' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Norman,  pausing;  '  I  don't  know, papa.  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  think  it  would  hardly  do.  You 
would  be  uncomfortable  at  seeming  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Hoxton, 
and  it  would  be  hardly  creditable  for  me  to  go  off  in  anger.9 

4  You  are  right,  I  believe,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  You  judge  wisely, 
though  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  ask  it  of  you.  But  what  is 
to  become  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  ?  Is  that  all  to  go  to  the 
dogs?1 

1 1  could  not  do  anything  with  them  if  I  were  restored  in  this 
way;  they  would  be  more  fret  asrainst  mc.  It  is  bad  enough  as  it 
is,  but,  even  for  my  own  peace,  1  believe  it  is  better  to  leave  it  alone. 
All  my  comfort  in  school  is  over,  I  know ! '  and  he  sighed  deeply. 

*  It  is  a  most  untoward  business ! '  said  the  Doctor.     *  I  am  v< 
sorry  your  school-days  should  be  clouded — but  it  can't  be  hel] 
and  you  will  work  yourself  into  a  character  again.     You  are 
young,  and  can  stay  for  the  next  RaudalL' 

Norman  felt  as  if,  while  his  father  looked  at  him  as  he  now  did, 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  nothing  to  him ;  but,  perhaps,. the  driving 
past  the  school  brought  him  to  a  different  mind,  for  he  walked  into 
the  house  slowly  and  dejectedly. 

lie  told  his  own  story  to  Ethel,  in  the  garden,  not  without  much 
difficulty,  so  indignant  were  her  exclamations ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  make  her  sec  that  his  father's  interference  would  put  him  in  an 
awkward  position  among  the  boys.  £hc  would  argue  vehemently 
that  she  could  not  bear  Mr.  Wiltnot  to  think  ill  of  him,  that  it  was 
a  great  shame  of  Dr.  Hoxton,  and  that  it  was  dreadful  to  let  such  a 
boy  as  Harvey  Anderson  go  unpuni>hcd.  '  I  really  do  think  it  is 
quite  wrong  of  you  to  give  up  your  chance  of  doing  good,  and  leave 
him  in  his  evil  ways  ! '  That  was  all  the  comfort  she  gave  Norman, 
and  she  walked  in  to  pour  out  a  furious  grumbling  upon  Margaret. 

Dr.  May  had  been  telling  the  elder  ones,  and  they  were  in  con* 
versation  after  he  had  left  them — Margaret  talking  with  animation, 
and  Flora  sitting  over  her  drawing,  uttering  reluctant  assents. 
'  Has  he  told  you,  poor  fellow  ? :  asked  Margaret 

'  Yes,'  said  Ethel.     *  Was  there  ever  sucn  a  shame  ? ' 

4  That  is  just  what  I  say,'  observed  Flora.  '  I  cannot  see  why 
the  Andersons  are  to  have  a  triumph  over  all  of  us.' 

1 1  used  to  think  Harvey  the  bebt  of  the  two,'  said  Ethel  '  Now, 
I  think  he  is  a  great  deal  the  worst.  Taking  advantage  of  such  a 
mistake  as  this !     How  will  he  ever  look  Norman  in  the  face.9 

*  Really,'  said  Margaret,  *  I  see  no  use  in  aggravating  ourselves 
by  talking  of  the  Andersons.' 
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'  I  can't  think  how  pupa  can  consent,'  proceeded  Flora.  '  I  am 
tore,  if  I  were  in  his  place,  I  should  not ! ' 

1  Papa  ia  so  much  pleased  with  dear  Norman's  behaviour,  that  it 

Suite  makes  up  for  all  the  disappointment,7  said  Margaret.  '  Besides, 
e  is  verj  much  obliged  to  him  in  one  way;  he  would  not  have 
liked  to  hare  to  battle  the  matter  with  Dr.  Hoxton.  He  spoke  of 
Norman's  great  good  judgment.' 

'.Yes,  Norman  can  persuade  papa  to  anything,'  said  Flora. 

1  Yea,  I  wish  papa  had  not  yielded,'  said  Ethel.  '  It  would 
hare  been  just  as  noble  in  dear  Norman,  and  we  should  not  have 
the  apparent  disgrace.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is,  after  all,'  said  Flora.  * 

'  Why,  how  do  you  mean  ?  '  said  EtheL 

'  I  think  very  likely  things  might  have  come  out.  Now,  don't 
look  furious,  Ethel.  Indeed,  I  can't  help  it,  but  really  I  don't 
think  it  is  explicable  why  Norman  should  wish  to  bush  it  up,  unless 
there  were  something  behind  ! ' 

'  Flora  ! '  cried  Ethel,  too  much  shocked  to  bring  out  another 
word. 

1  If  yon  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  such  suspicions,'  said 
Margaret,  quietly,  '  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  be  silent' 

'  As  if  you  did  not  know  Norman  I '  stammered  Ethel. 

'  Well,'  said  Flora, '  I  don't  wish  to  think  so.  You  know  I  did 
not  bear  Norman  himself,  and  when  papa  gives  his  vehement  ac- 
counts of  things,  it  always  puzzles  us  of  the  cooler-minded  sort.' 

1  It  is  as  great  a  shame  as  ever  I  heard  1 '  cried  Ethel,  recovering 
her  utterance.  '  Who  would  yon  trust,  if  not  your  own  father  and 
brother  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Flora,  not  by  any  means  wishing  to  displease 
her  sisters.  '  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  excess  of  generosity,  it 
is  sure  to  be  among  ourselves.  I  only  know  it  does  not  suit  me. 
It  will  make  us  all  uncomfortable  whenever  we  meet  the  Andersons 
or  Mr.  Wilmot,  or  anyone  else,  and  as  to  such  tenderness  to  Harvey 
Anderson,  I  think  it  is  thrown  away.' 

'  Thrown  away  on  the  object,  perhaps,'  said  Margaret,  '  but  not 
in  Norman.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  broke  out  Ethel.  '  Better  be  than  seem  !  Oh, 
dear !  I  am  sorry  I  was  vexed  with  dear  old  June  when  he  told  me. 
I  had  rather  have  him  now  than  if  he  had  gained  everything,  and 
everyone  was  praising  him — that  I  had!  Harvey  Anderson  is 
welcome  to  be  Dux  and  Itsndall  scholar  for  what  I  care,  while 
Norman  is — while  be  is,  just  what  we  thought  of  the  last  time  we 
read  that  Gospel — yon  know,  Margaret?  ' 

'He  is — that  he  is,'  said  Margaret, 'and  indeed,  it  is  most 
beautiful  to  see  how  what  has  happeucd  has  brought  him  at  once  to 
what  she  wished,  when,  perhaps,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  a 
work  of  long  time.' 
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Ethel  was  entirely  consoled.  Flora  thought  of  the  words  ( UU 
txalUe?  and  considered  herself  alone  to  have  sober  sense  enough 
to  see  things  in  a  true  light — not  that  she  went  the  length  of  believ- 
ing that  Norman  had  any  underhand  motives,  but  she  thought  it 
▼ery  discreet  in  her  to  think  a  prudent  father  would  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  such  a  desire  to  avoid  investigation. 

Dr.  May  would  not  trust  himself  to  enter  on  the  subject  with 
Dr.  Hoxton  in  conversation ;  he  only  wrote  a  note. 

•  Dear  Dr.  Hoxton,  4  Jane  16th. 

'  My  con  hat  appealed  to  me  to  confirm  his  account  of  himself  on  Thurs- 
day evening  last.  I  therefore  distinctly  rtate  that  he  came  in  at  half-past  nine, 
with  his  hands  full  of  plant*  from  the  river,  and  that  he  then  went  out  again,  by 
ay  desire,  to  look  for  his  little  brother. 

'  Tours,  very  truly, 

A  long  answer  came  in  return,  disclaiming  all  doubt  of  Norman's 
veracity,  and  explaining  Dr.  lloxtou's  grounds  for  having  degraded 
him.  There  had  been  misconduct  in  the  school,  he  said,  for  some 
time  past,  and  he  did  not  consider  that  it  was  any  very  serious 
reproach  to  a  boy  of  Norman's  age,  that  he  had  not  had  weight 
enough  to  keep  up  his  authority,  and  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
general  feeling.  It  had  been  necessary  to  make  an  example  for  the 
sake  of  principle,  and  though  very  sorry  it  should  have  fallen  on 
one  of  such  high  promise  aud  general  good  conduct,  Dr.  Hoxton 
trusted  that  it  would  not  be  any  permanent  injury  to  his  prospects, 
as  his  talents  had  raised  him  to  his  former  position  in  the  school  so 
much  earlier  than  usual. 

*  The  fact  was,'  said  Dr.  May, '  that  old  Hoxton  did  it  in  a  pas- 
sion, feeling  he  must  punish  somebody,  and  now,  finding  there's  no 
uproar  about  it,  he  begins  to  be  sorry.  I  won't  answer  this  note. 
I'll  stop  after  church  to-morrow  and  shake  hands,  and  that  will 
show  we  don't  bear  malice.' 

What  Mr.  AY i lino t  might  think,  was  felt  by  all  to  affect  them 
more  nearly.  Ethel  wanted  to  hear  that  he  declared  his  complete 
conviction  of  Norman's  innocence,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
he  did  not  once  allude  to  the  subject  She  was  only  consoled  by 
Margaret's  conjecture  that,  perhaps,  he  thought  the  head-master 
had  been  hasty,  and  could  not  venture  to  say   so— he  saw  into 

Eoplc's  characters,  and  it  was  notorious  that  it  was  just  what  Dr. 
oxton  did  not. 
Tom  had  ?pent  the  chief  of  that  Saturday  in  reading  a  novel 
borrowed  from  Axworthy,  keeping  out  of  sight  of  everyone.  All 
Sunday  he  avoided  Norman  more  scrupulously  than  ever,  and  again 
on  Monday.  That  day  was  a  severe  trial  to  Norman;  the  taking 
the  lower  place,  and  the  sense  that,  excel  as  much  as  ever  he  might 
in  his  studies  it  would  not  avail  to  restore  him  to  his  former  place, 
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were  more  unpleasant,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  than  he  hud  ex- 
pect ed- 

He  saw  the  cold  manner,  eo  different  from  the  readiness  with 
which  bis  tusks  hod  always  been  met,  certain  as  they  were  of  being 
well  done;  he  found  himself  among  the  common  herd  whom  he  had 
passed  so  triumphantly,  and,  for  a.  little  while,  he  had  no  heart  to 
exert  himself. 

This  was  conquered  by  the  strong  will  and  self-rebuke  for  hav- 
ing merely  craved,  for  applause,  but,  in  the  play-ground,  he  found 
himself  still  alone — the  other  boys  who  had  been  raised  by  his  fall, 
shrank  from  intercourse  with  one  whom  they  had  injured  by  their 
silence,  and  the  Andersons,  who  were  wont  to  say  the  Mays  carried 
every  tale  oome,  and  who  still  almost  expected  interference  from 
Dr.  May,  hardly  believed  their  victory  secure,  and  the  younger  one, 
at  least,  talked  spitefully,  and  triumphed  in  the  result  of  May's 
meddling  and  troublesome  over  strictness.  '  Snch  prigs  always 
oome  to  a  downfall,'  was  the  sentiment 

Norman  found  himself  left  out  of  everything,  and  stood  dis- 
pirited and  weary  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  wishing  for  Barry, 
wishing  for  Cheviot,  wishing  that  he  had  been  able  to  make  a  friend 
who  would  stand  by  him.  thinking  it  could  not  be  worse  if  he  bad 
let  his  father  reinstate  him — and  a  sensation  of  loneliness  and  in- 
justice hung  heavy  at  his  heart 

His  first  interruption  was  a  merry  voice.  '  I  say,  June,- there's 
no  end  of  river  cray-fish  under  that  bank,'  and  Larkins'  droll  face 
was  looking  up  at  him,  from  that  favourite  position,  half-stooping, 
his  bands  on  his  knees,  his  expression  of  fun  trying  to  conceal  his 
real  anxiety  and  sympathy. 

Norman  turned  and  smiled,  and  looked  for  the  cray-fish,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  became  aware  of  Hector  Ernescliffe  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  say,  '  I  have  a  letter  from  Alan.'  He  knew  they 
wanted,  as  far  as  little  boys  ventured  to  seek  after  one  so  much 
their  elder,  to  show  themselves  his  friends,  and  he  was  grateful ;  ho 
roused  himself  to  hear  about  Alan's  news,  and  found  it  was  impor- 
tant— bis  great  friend,  Captain  Gordon,  had  got  a  ship,  and  hoped 
to  be  able  to  take  him,  and  this  might  lead  to  Harry's  going  with 
him.  Then  Norman  applied  himself  to  the  capture  of  cray-fish, 
and  Larkins  grew  so  full  of  fun  and  drollery,  that  the  hours  of 
recreation  passed  off  less  gloomily  than  they  had  begun. 

If  only  his  own  brother  would  have  been  his  adherent!  But  he 
saw  almost  nothing  of  Tom.  Day  after  day  he  missed  him.  he  was 
off  before  him  in  going  and  returning  from  school,  and  when  be 
caught  a  sigbt  of  his  face,  it  looked  harassed,  pale,  and  miserable, 
stealing  anxious  glances  after  him,  yet  shrinking  from  his  eye. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  Normaa  did  not  sec  him  mingling  with  ibis 
former  friends,  and  could  not  make  out  how  he  disposed  of  himself. 
To  be  thus  continually  shunned  by  his  own  brother,  even  when  the 
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general  mass  were  returning  to  ordinary  terms,  became  so  painful, 
Slat  Norman  was  always  on  the  watch  to  seek  for  one  more  con- 
Tersation  with  him. 

He  caught  him  at  last  in  the  evening,  just  as  they  were  going 
home.  '  Tom,  why  are  you  running  away?  Come  with  me,  said 
he,  authoritatively;  and  Tom  obeyed  in  trembling. 

Norman  led  the  way  to  the  meads.  '  Tom.'  said  he, •  do  not  let 
this  go  on.  Why  do  you  serve  me  in  this  way  ?  You  surely  need 
not  turn  against  me/  he  said,  with  pleading  melancholy  in  his  voice. 

It  was  not  needed.  Tom  had  flung  himself  upon  the  grass,  and 
was  in  an  agony  of  crying,  even  before  he  had  finished  the  words. 

*  Tom,  Tom !  what  is  the  matter  ?  Have  they  been  bullying 
you  again  ?  Look  up,  and  tell  me — what  is  it  ?  You  \*-iOW  I  can 
stand  by  you  still,  if  you'll  only  let  me ; '  and  Norman  sat  by  him 
on  the  grass,  and  raised  his  face  by  a  sort  of  force,  but  the  kind 
words  only  brought  more  piteous  sobs.  It  was  a  lone  time  before 
they  diminished  enough  to  let  him  utter  a  word,  but  Norman  went 
on  patiently  consoling  and  inquiring,  sure,  at  least,  that  here  had 
broken  down  the  sullcnness  that  had  always  repelled  him. 

At  last  came  the  words,  *  Oh !  I  cannot  bear  it  It  is  all  my 
doing ! ' 

4  What — how — you  don't  mean  this  happening  to  me?  It  if 
not  your  doiug,  August — what  fancy  is  this  ? ' 

*  O  yes.  it  is,'  said  Tom,  his  voice  cut  short  by  gasps,  the  re- 
mains of  the  sobs.  *  They  would  not  hear  me !  I  tried  to  tell 
them  how  vou  told  them  not,  and  sent  them  home.  I  tried  to  tell 
about  Ballhatchet — but — but  they  wouldn't— they* said  if  it  had 
been  Harry.  thoy  would  have  attended — but  they  would  not  believe 
me.     Oh  !  if  Harry  was  but  here! ' 

*  I  wish  he  was,1  said  Norman,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart; 
1  but  you  see,  Tom,  if  this  sets  you  on  always  telling  truth,  I  shan't 
think  any  great  harm  done.' 

A  fresh  burst, *  Oh !  they  arc  all  so  glad !  They  say  such  things ! 
And  the  Mays  were  never  in  disgrace  before.    0  Norman,  Norman  1 ' 

*  Never  mind  about  that, — '  began  Norman. 

1  But  you  would  mind,'  broke  in  the  boy,  passionately, '  if  you 
knew  what  Anderson  junior,  and  Axworthy  say!  They  say  it 
serves  you  right,  and  thry  were  going  to  send  me  to  old  Ball- 
hat  chef s  to  get  some  of  his  stuff  to  drink  confusion  to  the  mouth 
of  June,  and  all  pragmatical  meddlers;  and  when  I  said  I  could 
not  go,  they  vowed  if  I  did  not,  I  should  eat  the  corks  for  them  !* 
And  Anderson  junior  called  me  names,  and  licked  me.  Look  there.' 
He  showed  a  dark  bluc-aud-rcd  stripe,  raised  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  *  I  could  not  write  well  for  it  these  three  days,  aud  Hawes 
gave  mc  double  copies ! ' 

*  The  cowardly  fellows ! '  exclaimed  Norman,  indignantly.  *  But 
you  did  not  go  ? 
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'  No,  Anderson  senior  slopped  them.  He  said  ho  would  not 
hare  the  Ballhatcbet  business  begin  again.' 

-  '  That  is  one  comfort,'  paid  Norman.  '  I  see  he  docs  not  dare: 
iu\  to  keep  order.  But  if  you'll  only  stay  with  me,  August,  I'll 
take  care  they  don't  hurt  you.' 

'  Oh !  June  I  June  ! '  and  he  threw  himself  across  his  kind 
brother.  '  I  am  so  very  sorry !  Oh  I  to  see  you  put  down — and 
hear  them !  And  you  to  lose  the  scholarship  1  Ob,  dear  I  oh, 
dear  !  and  be  in  disgrace  with  them  all ! ' 

'  But,  Tom,  do  cheer  up.  It  is  nothing  to  be  in  such  distresa 
at.  Papa  knows  all  about  it,  and  while  be  does,  I  don't  care  half 
so  much.' 

*  0, 1  wish — I  wish — ' 

'  You  see,  Tom,'  said  Norman, '  after  all,  though  it  is  Tery  kind 
of  you  to  be  sorry  for  not  being  able  to  get  me  out  of  this  scrape, 
the  thing  one  wants  you  to  be  sorry  about,  is  your  own  affair.' 

'  I  wish  I  had  never  come  to  school !  I  wish  Anderson  would 
leave  me  alone!  It  is  all  his  fault!  A  mean-spirited,  skulking, 
bullying — ' 

'  Husb,  bush,  Tom,  he  is  bad  enough,  but  now  you  know  what 
he  is,  you  can  keep  clear  of  him  for  the  future.  Now  listen.  Yon 
aud  I  will  make  a  fresh  start,  and  try  if  we  can't  get  the  Mays  to 
be  looked  on  as  they  were  when  Ilarry  was  here-  Let  us  mind  the 
roles,  and  get  into  do  more  mischief.1 

'  You'll  keep  me  from  Ned  Anderson  and  Axworthy  ? '  whispered 


straight! 

'I  will,  I  will,'  said  Tom,  worn  oat  in  spirits  by  his  long  bond- 
age, and  glad  to  catch  at  the  hope  of  relief  and  protection. 

'  Then  let  us  come  home,'  and  Tom  put  his  hand  into  his 
brother's,  as  a  few  weeks  back  would  have  seemed  most  unworthy 
of  school-boy  dignity. 

Thenceforth  Tom  was  devoted  to  Norman,  and.  kept  close  to 
him,  sure  that  the  instant  he  was  from  under  his  wing,  bis  former 
companions  would  fall  on  him  to  revenge  his  defection,  but  clinging 
to  him  also  from  real  affection  and  gratitude.  Indolence  and  timidity 
were  the  true  root  of  what  had  for  a  time  teemed  like  a  positively 
bad  disposition;  beneath,  there  was  a  warm  heart,  and  sense  of 
right,  which  had  been  ali.iost  stifled  for  the  time,  in  the  .desire, 
from  moment  to  moment,  to  avoid  present  trouble  or  fear.  Under 
Norman's  eare  bis  better  self  had  freer  scope,  he  was  guarded  from 
immediate  terror,  and  kept  from  the  suggestions  of  the  worst  sort 
of  boys,  as  much  as  was  in  his  brother's  power;  and  the  looks  they 
cast  towards  him,  and  the  sly  torments  tlicy  attempted  to  inflict, 
by  no  means  invited  him  back  to  them.  The  lessons,  where  he  had 
a  long  inveterate  habit  of  shuffling,  canto  under  Norman's  eye  at 
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the  same  time.  He  always  prepared  them  in  his  presence,  instead 
of  in  the  most  secret  manner  possible,  and  with  all  Anderson's  ex* 
peditious  modes  of  avoiding  the  making  them  of  anj  use.  Noryian 
sat  by,  and  gave  such  help  as  was  fair  and  just,  showed  him  how  to 
learn,  and  explained  difficulties,  and  the  ingenuity  hitherto  spent 
in  eluding  learning  being  now  directed  to  gaining  it,  he  began  to 
make  real  progress,  and  find  satisfaction  in  it.  The  comfort  of 
being  good  dawned  upon  him  once  more,  but  still  there  was  much 
to  contend  with ;  he  had  acquired  such  a  habit  of  prevarication, 
that,  if  by  any  means  taken  by  surprise,  his  impulse  was  to  avoid 
giving  a  straightforward  answer,  and  when  he  recollected  his  sin* 
cerity,  the  truth  came  with  the  air  of  falsehood.  Moreover,  he  was 
an  arrant  coward,  and  provoked  tricks  by  his  manifest  and  unrea- 
sonable terrors.  It  was  no  slight  exercise  of  patience  that  Norman 
underwent,  but  this  was  the  interest  he  had  made  for  himself;  and 
the  recovery  of  the  boy's  attachment,  and  his  improvement,  though 
slow,  were  a  present  recompense.  ( 

Erncsclific,  Larkins,  and  others  of  the  boys,  held  last  to  him, 
and  after  the  first  excitement  was  past,  all  the  rest  returned  to  their 
former  tone,  lie  was  decidedly  as  much  respected  as  ever,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  regarded  with  more  favour  than  when  his  strictness 
was  resented.  And  as  for  the  discipline  of  the  school,  that  did  not 
suffer.  Anderson  felt  that,  for  his  own  credit,  he  must  not  allow 
the  rules  to  be  less  observed  than  in  May's  reign,  and  he  enforced 
them  upon  the  reluctant  and  angry  boy*,  with  whom  he  had  been 
previously  making  common  cause.  Dr.  Hoxton  boasted  to  the 
undcr-masters  that  the  school  had  never  been  in  such  good  order  as 
under  Anderson,  little  guessing  that  this  was  but  reaping  the  fruits 
of  a  past  victory,  or  that  every  boy  in  the  whole  school  gave  the 
highest  place  in  their  esteem  to  the  deposed  Dux. 

To  Anderson,  Norman 's  cordial  manner  and  ready  support,  were 
the  strangest  part  of  all,  only  explained  by  thinking  that  he  deemed 
it,  as  he  tried  to  do  himself,  merely  the  fortune  of  war,  and  was 
acnsible  of  no  injury. 

And,  for  Norman  himself,  when  the  first  shock  was  over,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  the  change,  he  found  the  cessation  of  vigilance  a 
relief,  and  carried  a  lighter  heart  than  any  time  since  his  mother's 
death.  His  sisters  could  not  help  observing  that  there  was  less 
sadness  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  that  he  carried  his  head  higher, 
walked  with  freedom  and  elasticity  of  step,  tossed  and  flourished 
the  Daisy  till  she  shouted  and  crowed,  while  Margaret  shrank  at 
such  freaks ;  and,  though  he  was  not  much  of  a  laugher  himself, 
contributed  much  sport  in  the  way  of  bright  apposite  sayings  to  the 
home  circle. 

It  was  a  very  unexpected  mode  of  cure  for  depression  of  spirits, 
bnt  there  could  be  no  question  that  it  succeeded ;  and  when,  a  few 
Saturdays  after,  he  drove  Dr.  May  again  to  Grovcswood  to  see  young 
Vol.  I.— 10* 
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Mr.  Lake,  *  s  recovering,  he  brought  Margaret  borne  a  whol« 

pileofbotan  trios it ies,  and  drew  his  father  into  an  animated 

battle   oxer  ll  and  Linniean  systems  which  kept  the  wh 

party  merry  .lie  pros  and  cods  every  evening  for  a  week. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


'MlMlUT,  ., 

The  Do< ■■;■  ,  which  made  her  cheeks 

light  op. 

Mr.    Erai  'a  friend.  Captain  Gor- 

don, having  bw  ileestis,  had  chosen  him 

as  one  of  his  L  nination  a-  naval  cadet 

for  hi*  brother.  navy  waa  not  Hector's 

destination,  bat,  as  Hfi«a         _  no  one  else  in  view,  had 

prevailed  on  him  to  pass  on  tne  proposal  to  Harry  May. 

Alan  wrote  in  high  terms  of  bis  captain,  declaring  that  he  es- 
teemed the  having  sailed  with  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
he  had  ever  received,  and  adding,  that,  for  bis  own  part,  Dr.  May 
needed  no  promise  from  him,  to  be  assured  that  he  would  watch 
over  Harry  like  his  own  brother.  It  was  believed  that  the  Aioestis 
Was  destined  for  the  South  American  station. 

'A  three  years'  business,'  said  Dr.  May,  with  a  sigh.  'But  the 
thing  is  done,  and  this  is  as  good  as  we  can  hope.' 

1  Far  better  1 '  said  Margaret,  '  What  pleasure  it  mast  have 
given  him  !  Dear  Harry  could  not  sail  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances.' 

'  No,  I  would  trust  to  ErnescliSe  as  I  would  to  Richard.  It  is 
kindly  done,  and  I  will  thank  him  at  once.  Where  does  he  data 
from?' 

'  From  Portsmouth.  He  does  not  say  whether  he  has  seen 
Harry.' 

'  I  suppose  he  waited  for  my  answer.  Suppose  I  inclose  a  note 
for  him  to  give  to  Harry.  There  will  bo  rapture  enough,  and  it  is 
'a  pity  he  should  not  bare  the  benefit  of  it.' 

The  Doctor  sat  down  to  write,  while  Margaret  worked  and 
mused,  perhaps  on  outfits  and  new  shirts — perhaps  on  Harry's  lion- 
locks,  beneath  a  blue  cap  and  gold  baud,  or,  perchance,  OB  the  coral 
shoals  of  the  Pacific. 

It  was  one  of  the  quiet  afternoons,  when  all  the  rest  were  oat, 
and  which  the  Doctor  and  his  daughter  especially  valued,  when  they 
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were  ablo  to  spend  one  together  without  interruption.  Soon,  how* 
ever,  a  ring  at  the  door  brought  an  impatient  exclamation  from  the 
Doctor ;  but  his  smile  beamed  out  at  the  words,  *  Miss  Rivers.'  They 
were  great  friends ;  in  fact,  on  terms  of  some  mutual  sauciness, 
though  Mcta  was,  as  yet,  far  less  at  home  with  his  daughters,  and 
came  in,  looking  somewhat  shy. 

1  Ah,  your  congeners  are  gone  out! '  was  the  Doctor's  reception. 
1  You  must  put  up  with  our  sober  selves.9 

1  Is  Flora  gone  far  ? '  asked  Meta. 

1  To  Cocksmoor,'  said  Margaret  '  I  am  very  sorry  she  has 
you.' 

'  Shall  I  be  in  your  way  ? '  said  Mcta,  timidly.  *  Papa  has  several 
tilings  to  do,  and  said  he  would  call  for  roe  here.' 

*  Good  luck  for  Margaret/  said  Dr.  May. 

* 4  So  they  are  gone  to  Cocksmoor  f '  said  Meta.  '  How  I  envy 
them!' 

1  Tou  would  not,  if  you  saw  the  place,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  I  be- 
lieve Norman  is  very  angry  with  me  for  letting  them  go  near  it' 

'  Ah !  but  they  are  of  real  use  there  1 ' 

•  And  Miss  Meta  is  obliged  to  take  to  envying  the  black-hole  of 
Cocksmoor,  instead  of  being  content  with  the  eglantine  bowers  of 
Abbotstoke  1     I  commiserate  her  1 '  feaid  the  Doctor. 

•  If  I  did  any  good  instead  of  harm  at  Abbotstoke  I' 
1  Harm ! '  exclaimed  Margaret 

1  They  went  on  very  well  without  me,'  said  Meta ;  '  but  ever  since 
I  have  had  the  class,  they  have  been  getting  naughtier  and  noiser 
every  Sunday ;  and,  last  Sunday,  the  prettiest  of  all — the  one  I 
liked  best,  and  had  done  everything  for — she  began  to  mimic  me— 
held  up  her  finger,  as  I  did,  and  made  them  all  laugh ! ' 

4  Well,  that  is  very  bad  1 '  said  Margaret;  'but  I  suppose  she  was 
a  very  little  one.' 

*  No,  a  quick,  clever  one,  who  knew  much  better,  about  nine 
years  old.  She  used  to  be  always  at  home  in  the  week,  dragging 
about  a  great  baby ;  and  we  managed  that  her  mother  should  afford 
to  stay  at  home,  and  send  her  to  school.  It  seemed  such  a  pity  her 
cleverness  should  be  wasted.' 

The  Doctor  smiled.  '  Ah  1  depend  upon  it,  the  tyrant-baby  was 
the  best  disciplinarian.' 

Meta  looked  extremely  puzzled. 

1  Papa  means,1  said  >largaret,  *  that  if  she  was  inclined  to  be 
conceited,  the  being  teased  at  home  might  do  her  more  good  than 
being  brought  forward  at  school. ' 

* 1  have  done  everything  wrong,  it  seems,'  said  Meta,  with  a 
shade  of  what  the  French  call  depit.  ( I  thought  it  must  be  right 
and  good — but  it  has  only  done  mischief;  and  now  papa  says  they 
are  an  ungrateful  set,  and  that,  if  it  vexes  me,  I  had  better  have  no 
more  to  do  with  them  I ' 
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■  '  It  does  not  Tex  you  so  much  as  that,  I  hope,'  said  Margaret. 

'  0, 1  could  not  bear  that  1 '  said  Meta ;  '  but  it  is  so  different 
from  what  I  thought ! ' 

'  Ah  1  you  bad  an  Arcadia  of  good  little  girls  in  straw  hats,  such 
as  I  see  in  Blanche's  little  books,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  all  making  too 
joung  lady  an  oracle,  and  doing  wrong — if  they  do  it  at  all — in  the 
liniplest  way,  just  for  an  example  ">  tue  others.' 

1  Dr.  May  I  How  can  you  know  go  well 1  Bat  do  you  really 
think  it  i.-  tbeir  fault,  or  mine  ?  ' 

I  Do  you  think  me  a  conjurer  V  ' 
'  Wcfl,  but  what  do  you  think  ? ' 

'What  do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wilmot  think  7  * 

I I  know  Mrs.  Wilmot  thinks  I  spoil  my  class.  She  spoke  to 
me  about  making  favourites,  and  sometimes  has  seemed  surprised 
at  things  which  1  hare  done.  Lost  Sunday  she  told  me  ehe  thought 
I  bad  better  hare  a  steadier  class,  and  1  know  whom  she  will  giro 
me — the  great  big,  stupid  ones,  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  class  !  I 
do  bclicrc  it  is  only  out  of  good-nature  that  she  does  not  tell  me 
not  to  teach  at  all.  I  hare  a  great  mind  1  will  not ;  I  know  I  do 
nothing  but  harm.' 

'  What  shall  you  say  if  I  tell  yon  I  think  so  too  ? '  asked  the 
Doctor. 

'  0,  Dr.  May  I  yon  don't  really  f  Now,  does  he,  Miss  May  f  I 
am  sure  I  only  want  to  do  them  good.  I  don't  know  what  I  can 
have  done.1 

Margaret  made  her  perceive  that  the  Doctor  was  smiling,  and 
she  changed  her  tone,  and  earnestly  begged  to  be  told  what  they 
thought  of  the  case ;  for  if  she  should  show  her  concern  at  home, 
her  lather  aud  governess  would  immediately  beg  her  to  cease  from 
all  connection  with  the  school,  and  she  did  not  feel  at  all  con  Tin  ced 
that  Mrs.  Wilmot  liked  to  have  her  there.  Feeling  injured  by  the 
implied  accusation  of  mismanagement,  yet,  with  a  sense  of  its  truth, 
um'J  to  be  petted,  and  new  to  rebuffs,  yet  with  a  sincere  wish  to  act 
rightly,  she  was  much  perplexed  by  this,  her  first  reverse,  and  had 
couie  partly  with  the  tiifw  of  consulting  Flora,  though  she  had  fallen 
on  other  counsellors. 

'  Margaret,  our  adviser  general,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  what  do  you 
say  ?  I'ut  yourself  in  the  place  of  Mrs.  Charles  Wilmot,  and  say, 
shall  Miss  Rivers  teach,  or  not  V 

'I  had  rather  you  would,  papa.' 

'  Xot  I — I  never  kept  school.' 

1  Well,  then,  I  being  M  rs.  Wilmot.  should  certainly  be  mortified 
if  Miss  Rivers  deserted  me,  because  the  children  were  naughty.  I 
think,  I  think  I  had  rather  she  came  and  asked  me  what  she  had 
better  do.' 

'  And  you  would  answer  "teach,"  for  fear  of  vexing  her,'  said 
Mcta. 
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1 1  should,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  letting  her  learn  to  teach.* 

1  The  point  where  only  trial  shows  one's  ignorance/  said  Dr. 
May. 

1  Bat  I  don't  want  to  do  it  for  my  own  sake,'  said  Meta.  ( I  do 
every  thing  for  my  own  sake  already.' 

4  For  theirs,  then,'  said  the  Doctor.  *  If  teaching  will  not  come 
by  nature,  you  must  serve  an  apprenticeship,  if  you  mean  to  be  of 
service  in  that  line.  Perhaps,  it  was  the  gift  that  the  fairies 
omitted. ' 

4  But  will  it  do  any  good  to  them  ? ' 

4 1  can't  tell ;  but  I  am  sure  it  would  do  them  harm  for  you  to 
give  it  up,  because  it  is  disagreeable.9 

'  Well,'  said  Meta,  with  a  sigh, 4  I'll  go  and  talk  to  Mrs.  CTilmot 
I  could  not  bear  to  give  up  anything  that  seems  right,  just  now, 
because  of  the  Confirmation.1 

Margaret  eagerly  inquired,  and  it  appeared  that  the  Bishop  had 
given  notice  for  a  confirmation  in  August,  and  that  Mr.  Wilmot  was 
already  beginning  to  prepare  his  candidates,  whilst  Mr.  Kamsden, 
always  tardy,  never  gave  notice  till  the  last  moment  possible.  The 
hope  was  expressed  that  Harry  might  be  able  to  profit  by  this 
opportunity;  and  Harry's  prospects  were  explained  to  Meta;  then 
the  Doctor,  recollecting  something  that  he  wished  to  say  to  Mr. 
Rivers,  began  to  ask  about  the  chance  of  his  coming  before  the  time 
of  an  engagement  of  his  own. 

'  He  said  he  should  be  here  at  about  half-past  four,1  said  Meta. 
4  He  is  gone  to  the  station  to  inauire  about  the  trains.  Do  you 
know  what  time  the  last  comes  in  r ' 

1  At  nine  forty-five,'  said  the  Doctor. 

4  That  is  what  we  were  afraid  of,  It  is  for  Bellairs,  my  maid. 
Her  mother  is  very  ill,  and  she  is  afraid  she  is  not  properly  nursed. 
It  is  about  five  miles  from  the  Milbury  Station,  and  we  thought  of 
letting  her  go  with  a  day-ticket,  to  see  about  her.  She  could  go  in 
the  morning,  after  I  am  up;  but  I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done, 
for  she  could  not  get  back  before  I  dress  for  dinner.' 

Margaret  felt  perfectly  aghast  at  the  cool  tone,  especially  after 
what  had  passed. 

( It  would  be  quite  impossible,'  said  the  Doctor.  '  Even  going  by 
the  eight  o'clock  train,  and  returning  by  the  last,  she  would  only 
have  two  hours  to  spare — short  enough  measure  for  a  sick  mother. 

'  Papa  means  to  give  her  whatever  she  wants  for  any  nurse  she 
may  get' 

4  Is  there  no  one  with  her  mother  now  f ' 

1 A  son's  wife,  who,  they  think,  is  not  kind.  Poor  Bellairs  was 
•o  grateful  for  being  allowed  to  go  home.  I  wonder  if  I  could  dress 
for  once  without  her.' 

'  Do  you  know  old  Crabbe  ? '  said  the  Doctor. 

4  The  dear  old  man  at  Abbotstoke  ?    O  yes,  of  course,' 
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'  There  was  a  very  Bad  case  in  his  family.  The  mother  was  dying 
of  a  lingering  illness,  when  the  sod  met  with  a  bad  accident.  Thy 
only  daughter  was  a  lady's  maid,  and  could  nut  be  spared,  though 
the  brother  was  half  crazy  to  sec  her,  and  there  was  no  one  to  tend 
them  but  a  wretch  of  a  woman,  paid  by  the  parish.  The  poor 
fellow  kept  calling  for  hid  sister  in  his  delirium,  and,  at  last,  I  could  • 
not  help  writing  to  tbe  mistress.' 

'  Did  ahe  let  her  come  ? '  said  Mc  ta,  her  cheek  glowing. 

'  Aa  a  great  favour,  she  let  her  eet  out  by  the  mail  train,  after 
dressing  her  for  a  ball,  with  orders  to  return  in  time  for  her  toilette 
for  an  evening  party  the  next  day.1 

'  0, 1  remember,'  said  Margaret,  '  her  coming  here  at  fire  in  tl 
morning,  and  your  taking  her  home.' 

'  And  when  we  got  to  Abbotstoke,  the  brother  was  dead.  That 
parish  nurse  had  not  attended  to  my  directions,  and,  I  do  believe, 
was  the  cause  of  it.  The  mother  had  had  a  seizure,  and  waa  in  the 
moat  precarious  state. 

'  Surely  she  stayed ! ' 

1  It  was  as  much  as  her  place  was  worth,'  said  the  Doctor;  '  and 
her  wages  were  the  chief  maintenance  of  tbe  family.  So  she  had  to 
go  back  to  dress  her  mistress,  while  the  old  woman  lay  there,  wailing 
after  Betsy.  She  did  give  warning  then,  but,  before  the  month  was 
out,  tbe  mother  was  dead.' 

Af  eta  did  not  speak,  and  Dr.  Slay  presently  rose,  Baying,  he  should 
try  to  meet  Mr.  Rivers  in  the  town,  and  went  out  Meta  sat 
thoughtful,  and,  at  last,  sighing,  said, '  I  wonder  whether  Bellairs' 
mother  is  so  very  ill  ?  I  have  a  great  mind  to  let  Susan  try  to  do 
my  hair,  and  let  Bellaira  stay  a  little  longer.  I  never  thought  of 
that.' 

'  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  sorry,'  said  Margaret. 

'  Yes,  I  shall,  for  if  my  hair  does  not  look  nice,  papa  will  not  be 
pleased,  and  there  is  aunt  Leonora  coming.  How  odd  it  will  be  to 
he  without  Bellairs  I     I  will  ask  Mrs.  Larpent.' 

'  Oh,  yes ! '  said  Margaret.  '  You  must  not  think  we  meant  to 
advise ;  but  papa  has  seen  so  many  instances  of  distress,  from 
servants  not  spared  to  their  friends  in  illness,  that  he  feels  strongly 
on  the  subject.' 

'  And  I  really  might  have  been  as  cruel  as  that  woman !  'said  Meta. 
'  Well,  I  hope  Mrs.  Bellairs  may  be  better,  and  able  to  spare  her 
daughter.     I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  me  without  her.' 

'  I  think  it  will  have  been  a  satisfaction  in  one  way,'  said 
Margaret. 

'In  what  way?' 

'  Don't  you  remember  what  you  befrau  by  complaining  of,  that  yon 
could  not  be  of  use  ?  Now  I  fliney  this  would  give  you  the  pleasure 
of  undergoing  a  little  personal  inconvenience  for  the  good  of 
another.' 
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Meta  looked  half  puzzled,  half  thoughtful,  and  Margaret,  who 
was  a  little  uneasy  at  the  style  of  counsel  she  found  herself  giving, 
changed  the  conversation. 

|  It  was  a  memorable  one  to  little  Miss  Rivers,  opening  out  to  her, 
as  did  almost  all  her  meetings  with  that  family,  a  new  scope  for 
thought  and  for  duty.  The  code,  to  which  she  had  been  brought 
up,  taught  that  servants  were  the  machines  of  their  employer's  con- 
venience. Good-nature  occasioned  much  kindliness  of  manner  and 
intercourse,  and  every  luxury  and  indulgence  was  afforded  freely; 
but  where  there  was  any  want  of  accordance  between  the  convenience 
of  the  two  parties,  there  was  no  question.  The  master  must  be  the 
first  object,  the  servants'  remedy  was  in  their  own  hands. 

Amiable  as  was  Mr.  Rivers,  this,  merely  from  indulgence  and 
want  of  reflection,  was  his  principle ;  and  his  daughter  had  only  been 
acting  on  it,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  till  the  feelings,  that  she 
had  never  thought  of,  were  thus  displayed  before  her.  These  were 
her  first  practical  lessons  that  life  was  not  meant  to  be  passed  in 
pleasing  ourselves,  and  being  good-natured  at  small  cost. 

It  was  an  effort.  Mcta  was  very  dependant,  never  having  been 
encouraged  to  be  otherwise,  and  Bellairs  was  like  a  necessary  of  life 
in  her  estimation;  but  strength  of  principle  came  to  aid  her  naturally 
kind-hearted  feeling,  and  she  was  pleased  by  the  idea  of  voluntarily 
undergoing  a  privation,  so  as  to  test  her  sincerity^ 

So  when  her  father  told  her  of  the  inconvenient  times  of  the 
trains,  and  declared  that  Bellairs  must  give  it  up,  she  answered,  by 
proposing  to  let  her  sleep  a  night  or  two  there,  gaily  promised  to 
manage  very  well,  and  satisfied  him. 

Iler  maid's  grateful  looks  and  thanks  recompensed  her  when  she 
made  the  offer  to  her,  and  inspirited  her  to  an  energetic  coaxing  of 
Mrs.  Larpent,  who,  being  more  fully  aware  than  her  father,  of  the 
needfulness  of  the  lady's  maid,  and  also  very  anxious  that  her  darling 
should  appear  to  the  best  advantage  before  the  expected  aunt. 
Lady  Leonora  Langdale,  was  unwilling  to  grant  more  than  one  night 
at  the  utmost. 

Meta  carried  the  day,  and  her  last  assurance  to  Bellairs  was,  that 
she  might  stay  as  long  as  seemed  necessary  to  make  her  mother 
comfortable. 

Thereupon  Mcta  found  herself  more  helpful  in  some  matters  than 
she  had  expected,  but  at  a  lot*  in  others.  Susan,  with  all  Mrs. 
Larpent's  supervision,  could  not  quite  bring  her  dress  to  the  air  that 
was  so  peculiarly  graceful  and  becoming ;  and  she  often  caught  her 
papa's  eye,  looking  at  her  as  if  he  saw  something  amiss,  and  could 
not  discover  what  it  was.  Then  came  aunt  Leonora,  always  very 
kind  to  Meta,  but  the  dread  of  the  rest  of  the  household,  whom 
she  was  wont  to  lecture  on  the  proper  care  of  her  niece.  Miss  Rivers 
was  likely  to  have  a  considerable  fortune,  and  Lady  Leonora  intended 
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her  to  be  a  very  fashionable  and  much  admired  young  lady,  under 
her  own  immediate  protection. 

The  two  cousins,  Leonora  and  Agatha,  talked  to  her ;  the  one  of 
her  balls,  the  other  of  ber  musk' — patronized  her,  and  called  her 
their  good  little  cousin — while  tbey  criticised  the  stiff  act  of  those 
un  for  tun  a  tc"  plaits  made  by  Susan,  and  laughed,  as  if  it  was  an 
unheard-of  concession,  at  Bellairs'  holiday. 

Nevertheless,  when  '  Honoured  Miss'  received  a  note,  begging 
for  three  days'  longer  grace,  till  a  niece  should  come,  in  whom 
Bellairs  coulil  place  full  confidence,  she  took  it  on  herself  to  return 
free  consent  Lady  Leonora  found  out  what  she  had  done,  and 
reproved  her,  telling  her  it  was  only  the  way  to  make 'those  people' 

Se3ume,  and  Mrs.  Larpent  was  also  taken  to  task;  hut,  decidedly, 
eta  did  not  regret  what  she  had  done,  though  she  felt  as  if  she 
had  never  before  known  how  to  appreciate  comfort,  when  she  once 
more  beheld  Bellairs  stationed  at  her  toilette  table. 

Meta  was  asked  about  her  friends.  She  could  not  mention  any- 
one bnt  Mrs.  Charles  Wilinot  and  the  Miss  Mays. 

'  Physician's  daughters;  oh! '  said  Lady  Leonora. 

And  she  proceeded  to  exhort  Mr.  Rivers  to  bring  hia  daughter  to 
London,  or  its  neighbourhood,  where  she  might  have  masters,  and 
be  in  the  way  of  forming  intimacies  suited  to  her  connections. 

Mr.  Rivers  dreaded  London— never  was  well  there,  and  did  not 
like  the  trouble  of  moving — while  Meta  was  so  attached  to  the 
Orange,  that  she  entreated  him  not  to  think  of  leaving  it,  and  greatly 
dreaded  her  aunt's  influence.  Lady  Leonora  did,  indeed,  allow  that 
the  Grange  was  a  very  pretty  place;  her  only  complaint  was,  the 
want  of  suitable  society  for  Meta :  she  could  not  boar  the  idea  of  her 
growing  accustomed— for  want  of  something  better — to  the  Vicar's 
wife,  and  the  pet  Doctor's  daughters. 

Flora  had  been  long  desirous  to  effect  a  regular  call  at  Abbotstoke, 
and  it  was  just  now  that  she  succeeded.  Mrs.  Charles  Wilmot's 
little  girl  was  to  have  a  birth-day  feast,  at  which  Mary,  Blanche, 
and  Aubrey  were  to  appear.  Flora  went  in  charge  of  them,  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  safely  deposited  them,  and  appointed  Mary  to  keep 
Aubrey  out  of  mischief,  she  walked  up  to  the  Grange,  not  a  whit 
daunted  by  the  report  of  the  very  fine  ladies,  who  were  astonishing 
the  natives  of  Abbotstoke. 

She  was  admitted,  and  found  herself  in  the  drawing-room,  with  a 
quick  lively-looking  lady,  whom  she  perceived  to  be  Lady  Leonora, 
and  who  instantly  began  talking  to  bcr  very  civilly.  Flora  was 
never  at  a  loss,  and  they  got  on  cstrcmely  well ;  her  ease  and  self- 
possession,  without  forwardness,  telling  much  to  her  advantage. 
Meta  came,  in,  delighted  (o  see  her,  but.  of  course,  the  visit  resulted 
in  no  really  intimate  talk,  though  it  was  not  without  effect.  Flora 
declared  Lady  Leonora  Langdalc  to  be  a  most  charming  person ; 
and  Lady  Leonora,  on  her  side,  asked  Meta  who  was  that  very 
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elegant  conversible  girL  '  Flora  May,'  was  the  delighted  answer, 
now  that  the  aunt  had  committed  herself  bj  commendation.  And 
she  did  not  retract  it;  she  pronounced  Flora  to  be  something  quite 
out  of  the  common  way,  and  supposed  that  she  had  had  unusual 
advantages. 

Mr.  Hirers  took  care  to  introduce  to  his  sister-in-law,  Dr.  May, 
(who  would  fain  have  avoided  it,)  but  ended  by  being  in  his  turn 
pleased  and  entertained  by  her  brilliant  conversation,  which  she 
put  forth  for  him,  as  her  instinct  showed  her  that  she  was  talking 
to  a  man  of  high  ability.  A  perfect  gentleman  she  saw  him  to  be, 
and  making  out  some  mutual  connections  far  up  in  the  family  tree 
of  the  Mackenzie*,  she  decided  that  the  May  family  were  an  acqui- 
sition, and  very  good  companions  for  her  niece  at  present,  while  not 
yet  come  out 

So  ended  the  visit,  with  this  great  triumph  for  Meta,  who  had  a 
strong  belief  in  Aunt  Leonora's  power  and  infallibility,  and  vet  had 
not  consulted  her  about  Bellairs,  nor  about  the  school  question. 

She  had  missed  one  Sunday's  school  on  account  of  her  aunt's 
visit,  but  the  resolution  made  beside  Margaret's  sofa  had  not  been 
forgotten.  She  spent  her  Saturday  afternoon  in  a  call  on  Mrs. 
WUmot,  ending  with  a  walk  through  the  village ;  she  confessed  her 
ignorance,  apologised  for  her  blunders,  and  put  herself  under  the 
direction  which  once  she  had  fancied  too  strict  and  harsh  to  be 
followed. 

And  on  Sunday,  she  was  content  to  teach  the  stupid  girls,  and 
abstain  from  making  much  of  the  smooth-faced  engaging  set  She 
thought  it  very  dull  work,  but  she  could  feel  that  it  was  something 
not  done  to  please  herself ;  and  whereas  her  father  had  feared  she 
would  be  dull  when  her  cousins  were  gone,  he  found  her  more 
joyous  than  ever. 

There  certainly  was  a  peculiar  happiness  about  Margaret  Rivers; 
her  vexations  were  but  ripples,  rendering  the  sunny  course  of  her 
life  more  sparkling,  and  each  exertion  in  the  way  of  goodness  was 
productive  of  so  much  present  joy,  that  the  steps  of  her  ladder 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  of  diamonds. 

Her  ladder — for  she  was,  indeed,  mounting  upwards.  She  was 
very  earnest  in  her  Confirmation  preparation,  most  anxious  to  do 
right  and  to  contend  with  her  failings ;  but  the  struggle  at  present 
was  easy ;  and  the  hopes,  joys,  and  incentives,  shone  out  more  and 
more  upon  her  in  this  blithe  stage  of  her  life. 

She  knew  there  was  a  dark  side,  but  hope  and  love  were  more 
present  to  her  than  was  fear.  Uappy  those  to  whom  such  young 
days  are  granted. 
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The  holidays  had  commenced  about  a  week  when  Harry,  now  duly 
appointed  to  H.  M.  S.  Alccstis,  was  to  come  home  on  leare,  u  be 
proudly  expressed  it. 

A  glad  troop  of  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  Doctor  himself, 
walked  up  to  the  station  to  meet  him,  and  who  was  happiest  when, 
from  the  window  was  thrust  out  the  rosy  face,  with  the  gold  hand  F 
Mary  gave  such  a  shriek  and  leap,  that  two  passengers  and  one 
uard  turned  round  to  look  at  her,  to  the  extreme  discomfiture  of 
'lora  and  Norman,  evidenced  by  one  by  a  grave  '  Mary  !  Mary  I ' 
by  the  other,  by  walking  off  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  platform,  and 
trying  to  look  as  if  he  did  not  belong  to  them,  in  which  he  .was 
imitated  by  his  shadow,  Tom. 

Sailor  already,  rather  than  school-boy,  Harry  cared  not  for 
spectators;  his  bound  from  the  carriage  and  the  hug  between  him 
and  Mary  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  return  from  the  voyage. 
The  next  greeting  was  for  his  lather,  and  the  sisters  had  bad  their 
share  by  the  time  the  two  brothers  thought  fit  to  return  from  their 
calm  walk  on  the  platform. 

Grand  was  it  to  see  that  party  return  to  the  town — the  naval 
cadet,  with  his  arm  linked  in  Mary's,  and  Aubrey  clinging  to  his 
hand,  and  the  others  walking  behind,  admiring  him  as  he  turned 
his  bright  face  every  moment  with  some  glad  question  or  answer, 
'  How  was  Margaret  ? '  Oh,  so  much  better ;  she.  had  been  able  to 
walk  across  the  room,  with  Norman's  arm  round  her — they  hoped 
she  would  soon  use  crutches — and  she  sat  up  more.  '  And  the 
baby  ? '  More  charming  than  ever — four  teeth — would  soon  walk — 
such  a  darling  !  Then  came  '  my  dirk,  the  ship,  our  berth.'  '  Papa, 
do  ask  Mr.  Lmesclifie  to  come  here.     I  know  he  could  get  leave.' 

'  Mr.  Erncscliffe  !     You  used  to  call  him  Alan  ! '  said  Mary. 

'Yes,  but  that  is  all  over  now.  You  forget  what  we  do  on 
board.     Captain  Gordon  himself  calls  mc  Mr.  May  ! ' 

Some  laughed,  others  were  extremely  impressed. 

'Ha!  There's  Ned  Anderson  comiug,'  cried  Mary.  'Nowl 
Let  him  see  you,  Harry.' 

1  What  matters  Ntu  Anderson  tome?'  said  Harry ;  and,  with 
an  odd  mixture  of  shauie-facedne~s  and  cordiality,  he  marched  full 
up  to  his  old  school-fellow,  and  shook  hauds  with  him,  as  if  able,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  ofheership,  to  afford  plenty  of  good-humored 
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superiority.  Tom  bad  meantime  subsided  out  of  all  view.  But 
poor  Harry's  exultation  had  a  fall 

1  Well! '  graciously  inquired  '  Mr.  May,'  and  bow  is  Harvey  ?' 

*  O  very  well.     We  are  expecting  him  borne  to-morrow.' 

1  Where  has  he  been  ? ' 

1  To  Oxford,  about  the  Randall.' 

Harry  gave  a  disturbed,  wondering  look  round,  on  seeing  Ed- 
ward's air  of  malignant  satisfaction.  He  saw  nothing  that  reassured 
him,  except  the  quietness  of  Norman's  own  face,  but  even  that 
altered  as  their  eyes  met.  Before  another  word  could  be  said, 
however,  the  Doctor's  hand  was  on  Harry's  shoulder. 

'  You  must  not  keep  him  now,  Ned,'  said  he—'  his  sister  has  not 
seen  bim  vet' 

And  he  moved  his  little  procession  onwards,  still  resting  on 
Harry's  shoulder,  while  a  silence  had  fallen  on  all,  and  even  the 


1  So  do  I  now,  but  we  always  trusted  it  would  come  right.  Oh  I 
if  I  were  but  a  boy  to  flog  that  Edward ! ' 

'  Hush.  Ethel,  remember  what  we  resolved.' 

They  were  entering  their  own  garden,  where,  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  tulip- tree,  Margaret  lay  on  her  couch.  Her  arms  were  held 
out,  and  Harry  threw  himself  upon  her,  but  when  he  rose  from  her 
caress,  Norman  and  Tom  were  gone. 

1  What  is  this  ? '  he  now  first  ventured  to  ask. 

'  Come  with  me,'  said  Dr.  May,  leading  the  way  to  bis  study, 
where  he  related  the  whole  history  of  the  suspicion  that  Norman 
had  incurred.  He  was  glad  that  he  had  done  so  in  private,  for 
Harry's  indignation  and  erief  went  beyond  his  expectations ;  and 
when  at  last  it  appeared  that  Harvey  Anderson  was  actually  Randall 
scholar,  after  opening  his  eyes  with  the  utmost  incredulity,  and 
causing  it  to  be  a  second  time  repeated,  he  gave  a  gulp  or  two,  turned 
very  red,  and  ended  by  laying  his  bend  on  the  table,  and  fairly 
sobbing  and  crying  aloud,  in  spite  of  dirk,  uniform,  and  manhood. 

•  Harry !  why  Harry,  my  boy  !  We  should  have  prepared  you 
for  this,'  said  the  Doctor,  affectionately.  '  We  have  left  off  breaking 
our  hearts  about  it  I  don't  want  any  comfort  now,  for  having 
gold  instead  of  glitter ;  though  at  first  I  was  as  bad  as  you.' 

1  O  if  I  had  but  been  there ! '  said  Harry,  combating  unsuccess- 
fully with  his  tears. 

*  Ah  !  »o  we  all  said,  Norman  and  all.  Your  word  would  have 
cleared  him — that  is,  if  you  had  not  been  in  the  thick  of  the  mis- 
chief.    Ha !  July,  should  not  you  have  been  ou  the  top  of  the  wall  ? ' 

4 1  would  have  stood  by  him.  at  least.  Would  not  I  have  given 
Axworthy  and  Anderson  two  such  black  eyes  as  they  could  not 
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have  shown  in  school  for  a  week  ?  They  had  better  look  out ! ' 
cried  H.irrv,  savagely. 

'  "What  f     An  officer  in  ITer  Majesty's  service !     Eli,  Mr.  Hay  ?  ■ 

1  Don't,  papa,  don't.  Oh  !  I  thought  it  would  have  been  so 
happy,  whoa  I  came  home,  to  see  Norman  Randall-scholar.  Oh! 
now  I  don't  care  for  the  ship,  nor  anything.' 

Again  Harry's  face  went  down  on  the  table. 

1  Come,  come,  Harry ,'  said  Dr.  May,  pulling  off  the  spectacles 
that  bad  become  very  dewy, '  don't  let  us  make  fools  of  ourselves, 
Or  they  will  think  wo  are  crying  for  the  scholarship.' 

'  I  don't  care  for  the  scholarship,  but  to  have  June  turned  down 
■ — and  disgrace — ' 

'  What  I  care  for,  Harry,  is  having  June  what  be  is,  and  that 
I  know  better  now.' 

'He  is  1  he  is — he  is  June  himself,  and  no  mistake ! '  cried 
Harry,  with  vehemence. 

'  The  prime  of  the  year,  is  not  it  ? '  said  the  Doctor,  smiling,  as 
be  stroked  down  the  blue  sleeve,  as  if  he  thought  that  generous 
July  did  not  fall  far  short  of  it. 

1  That  he  is  I '  exclaimed  Harry.  '  I  have  never  met  one  fellow 
like  him.' 

'  It  will  be  a  chance  if  yon  ever  do,'  sai  J  Dr.  May.  '  That  is 
better  than  scholarships  1 ' 

'  It  should  have  been  both,'  said  Harry. 

'  Norman  thinks  the  disappointment  has  been  very  good  for 
him,'  said  the  Doctor.  '  Perhaps  it  made  him  what  he  is  now.  All 
success  is  no  discipline,  you  know.' 

Harry  looked  as  if  he  did  not  know. 

1  Perhaps  you  will  understand  better  by-and-by,  but  this  I  can 
tell  yon,  Harry,  that  the  paticut  bearing  of  his  vexation,  has  done 
more  to  renew  Norman's  spirits,  than  all  his  prosperity.  See  if  it 
has  not.  I  believe  it  is  harder  to  everyone  of  us,  than  to  him.  To 
Ethel,  especially,  it  is  a  struggle  to  be  in  charity  with  the  Ander- 
sons.' 

*  In  charity  ! '  repeated  Harry.  '  Papa !  you  don't  want  us  to 
like  a  horrid,  sneaking,  mean-spirited  pair  like  those,  that  have 
used  Norman  in  that  shameful  way  ?  ' 

1  No,  certainly  not ;  I  only  want  you  to  feel  no  more  personal 
anger,  than  if  it  had  been  Cheviot,  or  some  indifferent  person,  that 
had  been  injured.' 

'  I  should  have  hated  them  all  the  same  ! '  cried  narry. 

'  If  it  i3  all  the  same,  and  it  is  the  treachery  you  hate,  I  ask  no 
more,'  said  the  Doctor. 

'  I  can't  help  it.  papa,  I  can't  I  If  I  were  to  meet  those  fellows, 
do  you  think  I  could  shake  hands  with  them  ?  If  I  did  not  lick 
Ned  all  down  Minster- street,  he  might  think  himself  lucky.' 

'  Well,  Harry,  I  won't  argue  any  more.     I  have  no  right  to 
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pretdi  forbearance.  Your  brother's  example  it  better  worth  than 
my  precept.  Shall  we  go  back  to  Margaret,  or  hare  yon  anything 
to  say  to  me?' 

•  Harry  made  no  positive  answer,  but  proved  close  to  his  father, 
who  put  his  arm  round  him,  while  the  curly-head  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder.  Presently,  he  said,  with  a  great  sigh, '  There's  nothing 
like  home.' 

*  Was  that  what  you  wanted  to  say  ? '  asked  Dr.  May,  smiling, 
as  he  held  the  boy  more  closely  to  him. 

*  No ;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  come  back.  They 
think  we  shall  hare  orders  for  the  Pacific.1 

*  You  will  come  home  our  real  lion,'  said  the  Doctor.  '  How 
muchyou  will  hare  to  tell ! ' 

1  x  es,'  said  Harry ;  '  but,  oh !  it  is  very  different  from  coming 
borne  every  night,  not  having  anyone  to  tell  a  thing  to.9 

1  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  now  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.  I  told  you  in  my  letter  about  the  half 
sovereign. 

'  Aye,  never  mind  thai9 

1  And  there  was  one  night,  I  am  afraid,  I  did  not  stand  by  a 
little  fellow  that  they  bullied  about  his  prayers.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  gone  on,  if  I  had  helped  him  I ' 

'  Does  he  sail  with  you  ?' 

I  No,  he  was  at  school.  If  I  had  told  him  that  he  and  I  would 
stand  by  each  other — but  he  looked  so  foolish,  and  began  to  cry ! 
I  am  sorry  now.' 

'  Weak  spirits  have  much  to  bear,'  said  the  Doctor, '  and  you 
stronger  ones,  who  don't  mind  being  bullied,  are  meant,  I  suppose, 
to  help  them,  as  Norman  has  been  doing  by  poor  little  Tommy.' 

'  It  was  thinking  of  Norman — that  made  me  sorry.  I  knew 
there  was  something  else,  but  you  see  I  forget,  when  I  don't  see 
you  and  Margaret  every  day.' 

'  You  have  One  always  near,  my  boy.' 

I I  know,  but  I  cannot  always  recollect.  And  there  is  such  a 
row  at  night  on  board,  I  cannot  think  or  attend  as  I  ought,'  mur- 
mured Harry. 

'  Yes,  your  life,  sleeping  at  home  in  quiet,  has  not  prepared  you 
for  that  trial,'  said  the  Doctor.  'But  others  have  kept  upright 
habits  under  the  same,  you  know — and  God  helps  those  who  are 
doing  their  best' 

Harry  sighed. 

4 1  mean  to  do  my  best,'  he  added ;  '  and  if  it  was  not  for  feeling 
bad,  I  should  like  it  I  do  like  it ' — and  his  eye  sparkled,  and  his 
smile  beamed,  though  the  tear  was  undried. 

1 1  know  you  do  ! '  raid  Dr.  May,  smiling, '  and  for  feeling  bad, 
my  Harry,  I  fear  you  roust  do  that  by  6ca,  or  land,  as  long  as  you 
are  in  this  world.    God  be  thanked  that  you  grieve  over  the  feeling. 
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But  He  is  reai  aid.  and  knows  the  trial,  and  you  will  be  brought 

nearer  to  Him  ire  you  leave  us.' 

'  Margaret  »  e  about  the  Confirmation.     Am  I  old  enough  ? ' 

'Ifyonwisi  Harry,  under  these  circumstances.'  • 

*  I  suppose  '.  ,'  said  Harry,  uneasily  twirling  a  button.    '  But 

then,  if  Fve  got  forgive  the  Andersons — ' 

'  We  won  t 1  any  more  of  that,'  said  the  Doctor — '  here  ia 

poor  Mary,  ree  sitting,  to  know  why  I  am  keeping  you  from 

Then  began         scampering  up  and  down  the  house,  round  and 

round  the  gan  haunt,  or  contrivance; 

Mary  and  Han  Tom  in  full  career  after 

them,  and  Auk  at  bis  utmost  speed,  fir 
behind. 

Not  a  word  1  Harry  on  the  school 

misadventure,  t  i  latter,  he  treated  it  as 

a  thing  forgotb  spirits  to  enliven  the 

family  party.  on  the  same  day,  and 

though  not  reou  ions  joy  as  Harry,  the 

elder  section  of  is   their  wsy  as  what 

Blanche  called  in*  , ._        j  isj  was  brought  down, 

and  the  eleven  were  again  all  iu  the  N«ue  room,  though  there  were 

suppressed  sighs  from  some,  who  reflected  how  long  it  might  be 
before  they  could  again  assemble. 


Tea  went  off  happily  in  the  garden,  with  much  laughing  and 
Iking.     '  Pity  to  leave  such  good  company  ! '  said  the  Doctor,  un- 
willingly rising  at  last — '  but  I  must  go  to  the  Union — I  promised 


Ward  to  meet  him  there.' 

'  0  let  me  walk  with  you  ! '  cried  Harry. 

'  And  me  I '  cried  other  voices,  and  the  Doctor  proposed  that 
they  should  wait  for  him  in  the  meads,  and  extend  the  walk  after 
the  visit.  Bichard  and  Ethel  both  expressing  their  intention  of 
adhering  to  Margaret — the  latter  observing  how  nice  it  would  be 
to  get  rid  of  everybody,  and  have  a  talk. 

'  What  have  we  been  doing  all  this  time ! '  said  Dr.  May, 
laughing. 

'  Chattering,  not  conversing,'  said  Ethel,  saucily. 

1  Aye  !  the  Cocksmoor  board  is  going  to  sit,'  said  Dr.  May. 

1  What  is  a  board  ? '  inquired  Blanche,  who  had  just  come  down 
prepared  for  her  walk. 

'  Richard,  Margaret,  and  Ethel,  wheu  they  sit  upon  Cocksmoor,1 
said  Dr.  May. 

'  But  Margaret  never  does  sit  on  Cocksmoor,  papa.' 

'  Only  allegoric  ally,  Blanche,'  said  Norman. 

1  But  I  don't  understand  what  is  a  board  ? '  pursued  Blanche. 

'  Mr.  May  in  his  ship,'  was  Norman's  suggestion. 

Poor  Blanche  stood  in  perplexity.    '  What  is  it  really  ? ' 
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1  Something  wooden-headed,'  continued  the  prewiring  ptp*. 
1 A  board  is  all  wooden,  not  only  its  head/  said  Blanche. 
1  Exactly  so,  especially  at  Stoneborough  I '  said  the  Doctor.' 
1  It  ia  what  papa  ia  when  he  comes  out  of  the  council-room,'  added 
EtheL 

*  Or  what  everyone  ia  while  the  girls  are  rigging  themselves,' 
sighed  Harry.     4  Ha !  here's  Polly — now  we  only  want  Flora.' 

'  And  my  stethoscope !  Has  anyone  seen  my  stethoscope  ? '  ex- 
claimed the  Doctor,  beginning  to  rush  frantically  into  the  study, 
dining-room,  and  his  own  room ;  but  failing,  quietly  took  up  a  book, 
and  gave  up  the  search,  which  was  vigorously  pursued  by  Ki chard, 
Flora,  and  Mary,  until  the  missing  article  was  detected,  "where  Au- 
brey had  left  it  in  the  nook  on  the  stairs,  after  using  it  for  a  trum- 
pet and  a  telescope. 

1  Ah  I  now  my  goods  will  have  a  chance ! '  said  Dr.  May,  as  he 
took  it,  and  patted  Richard's  shoulder.  '  I  have  my  best  right- 
hand,  and  Margaret  will  be  saved  endless  sufferings.' 

'Papa!' 

1  Aye !  poor  dear !  don't  I  see  what  she  undergoes,  when  nobody 
will  remember  that  useful  proverb,  "  A  place  fur  even  thing,  and 
everything  in  its  place,"  I  believe  one  u*c  of  her  brains  is  to  make 
an  inventory  of  all  the  things  left  about  the  drawing-room ;  but, 
beyond  it,  it  is  past  her  power.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Flora,  rather  aggrieved ;  '  I  do  the  best  I  can,  but 
when  nobody  ever  puts  anything  into  its  place,  what  can  I  do,  sin- 
gle-handed y  So  no  one  ever  goes  anywhere  without  first  turning 
the  house  up-side  down,  for  their  property ;  and  Aubrey,  and  now 
even  baby,  are  always  carrying  whatever  they  can  lay  hands  on  into 
the  nursery.  I  can't  bear  it ;  and  the  wont  of  it  is,  that — ' 
she  added,  finishing  her  lamentation,  after  the  others  were  out  at 
the  door, '  Papa  and  Ethel  have  neither  of  them  the  least  shame 
about  it' 

4  No,  no,  Flora,  that  is  not  fair ! '  exclaimed  Margaret— but 
Flora  was  gone. 

' 1  have  shame,'  sighed  Ethel,  walking  across  the  room,  discon- 
solately, to  put  a  book  into  a  shelf. 

4  And  you  dont  leave  things  trainants  as  you  used,'  said  Mar- 
garet    •  That  is  what  I  meant/ 

'  I  wish  I  did  not/  said  Kthrl ;  4 1  v^s  thinking  whether  I  had 
better  not  make  myself  pay  a  forfeit.  &uppo>c  you  keep  a  book  for 
me,  Margaret,  and  make  a  mark  against  me  at  everything  I  leave 
about,  and  if  I  pay  a  farthing  for  each,  it  will  be  so  much  away 
from  Cocksmoor.  bo  I  inu.st  cure  myself ! ' 

4  And  what  *hall  become  of  the  forfeits  ?  '  asked  Richard. 

4  Ob,  they  won't  be  enough  to  be  worth  having,  I  hope,'  said 
Margaret 

*  Give  them  to  the  Ladies'  Committee,'  said  Ethel,  making  a 
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face.  '  OL,  Ritchie !  they  are  worse  than  erer.  We  are  so  glad 
that  Flora  is  going  to  join  it,  and  sec  whether  sbo  can  do  any 
good.' 

1  We  ? '  said  Margaret,  hesitating. 

1  Ah  !  I  know  you  aren't,  but  papa  said  she  might — and  yon. 
know  she  has  so  much  tact  and  management — ' 

'  As  Norman  says,'  observed  Margaret,  doubtfully.  'I  cannot 
like  the  notion  of  Flora  going  and  Equabblicg  with  Mrs.  Ledwicb. 
and  Louisa  Anderson  I ' 

'  What  do  you  think,  Ritchie  ?  *  asked  Ethel.  '  Is  it  not  too 
bad  that  they  should  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  spoil  the  whole 
female  population  ?  Why,  the  last  thing  they  did  was  to  leave  off 
reading  the  Prayer-hook  prayers  morning  nnd  evening  !  And  it  is 
much  expected  that  next  they  will  attack  all  learning  by  heart.' 

1  It  is  too  bad,'  said  Richard,  '  hut  Flora  can  hardly  hinder 
them.' 

1  It  will  he  one  voice,'  said  Ethel ;  '  but  oh !  if  I  could  only  say 
half  what  I  have  in  my  miad,  they  must  see  the  error.  '  Why, 
these,  these — what  they  call  formal — these  the  ties — links  on  to  the 
Church — on  to  what  is  good — if  they  don't  learn  them  soundly — 
rammed  down  hard — you  know  what  I  mean — so  that  they  can't 
remember  the  first — remember  when  they  did  not  know  them — 
they  will  never  get  to  learn — know — understand  when  they  can 
understand  1 ' 

'  My  dear  Ethel,  don't  frown  bo  horribly,  or  it  wiU  spoil  your 
eloquence,'  said  Margaret. 

'  I  don't  understand  either,1  said  Richard,  gravely.  '  Not  un- 
derstand when  they  can  understand  ?    What  do  yon  mean  ? ' 

'  Why,  Ritchie,  don't  you  see  ?  If  they  don't  learn  them — 
hard,  firm,  by  rote  when  they  can't — they  won't  understand  when 
they  caa' 

'  If  they  don't  learn  when  they  can't,  they  won't  understand 
when  they  can?' — puzzled  Richard — making  Margaret  laugh — but 
Ethel  was  too  much  in  earnest  for  amusement. 

'  If  they  don't  learn  them  by  rote  when  they  have  strong  memo- 
ries. Yes,  that's  it!'  she  continued,  'they  will  not  know  them 
well  enough  to  understand  them  when  they  arc  old  enough  !  * 

'  Who  won't  learn  or  understand  what?'  Eaid  Richard. 

'  Oh  !  Ritchie,  Ritchie  !  Why  the  children— (he  Psalms— the 
Gospels — the  things.  They  ought  to  know  them,  love  them,  grow 
up  to  them,  before  they  know  the  meaning,  or  they  won't  care. 
Memory,  association,  affection,  all  (hose  come  when  one  is  younger 
than  comprehension ! ' 

'  Younger  than  one"s  own  comprehension  ? ' 

*  Richard,  you  are  grown  more  tiresome  than  ever.  Are  you 
laughing  at  me  ? ' 
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1  Indeed,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  did  not  mean  it,'  said  Richard. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  be  so  stupid.' 

'  My  dear  Ritchie,  it  was  only  my  blundering — never  mind.' 
r-'-J$ut  what  did  you  mean  ?    I  want  to  know,  indeed,  EtheL' 

( I  mean  that  memory  and  association  come  before  comprehen- 
sion, 60  that  one  ought  to  know  all  good  things — fa — with  fami- 
liarity before  one  can  understand,  because  understanding  docs  not 
maie  one  love.  Oh  1  one  does  that  before,  and,  when  the  first  little 
gleam,  little  bit  of  a  sparklet  of  the  meaning  does  come,  then  it  is 
so  valuable  and  so  delightful. 'j 

'  I  never  heard  of  a  little  tit  of  a  sparklet  before,'  said  Richard, 
1  but  I  think  I  do  6ce  what  Ethel  means ;  and  it  is  like  what  I 
heard  and  liked  in  a  University  sermon  some  Sundays  ago,  saving 
that  these  lessons  and  holy  words  were  to  be  impressed  on  us  here 
from  infancy  on  earth,  that  we  might  be  always  unravelling  their 
meaning,  and  learn  it  fully  at  last — where  we  hope  to  be.' 

'  The  very  same  thought ! '  exclaimed  Margaret,  delighted ; 
'but,'  after  a  pause,  'I  am  afraid  the  Ladies'  Committee  might  not 
enter  into  it  in  plain  English,  far  less  in  Ethel's  language.' 

'  Now,  Margaret  I  \  ou  know  I  never  meant  myselE  I  never 
can  get  the  right  words  for  what  I  mean.' 

'And  you  leave  about  your  faux  commencements,  as  M. 
Ballompr6  would  call  them,  for  us  to  stumble  over,'  said  Margaret. 

'  But  Flora  would  manage ! '  said  EtheL  '  She  has  power  over 
people,  and  can  influence  them.  0  Ritchie,  don't  persuade  papa 
out  of  letting  her  go.'  % 

1  Does  Mr.  Wumot  wish  it  ? '  asked  Richard. 

4 1  have  not  heard  him  say,  but  he  was  very  much  vexed  about 
the  prayers,'  said  EtheL 

*  Will  he  stay  here  for  the  holidays? ' 

1  No,  his  father  has  not  been  well,  and  he  is  gone  to  take  his 
duty.  He  walked  with  us  to  Cocksmoor  before  lie  went,  and  we 
did  so  wish  for  you.' 

*  How  have  you  been  getting  on  ? ' 

'  Pretty  well,  on  the  whole,'  said  Ethel, ( but,  oh  dear  1  oh  dear, 
Richard,  the  McCarthys  are  gone  I ' 

'Gone,  where?' 

'  Ob,  to  Wales.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  they  were  off.  Una 
and  Fergus  were  missing,  and  Jane  Taylor  told  me  they  were  all 
gone.  Oh,  it  is  so  horrid !  Una  had  really  come  to  be  so  good  and 
so  much  in  earnest.  She  behaved  so  well  at  school  and  Church, 
that  even  Mrs.  Lcdwicb  liked  her,  and  she  used  to  read  her  Testa- 
ment half  the  day,  and  bring  her  Sunday-school  lessons  to  ask  me 
about !  Ob !  I  was  so  fond  of  her,  and  it  really  seemed  to  have 
done  some  good  with  bcr.  Aud  now  it  is  all  lost !  Oh  !  I  wish  I 
knew  what  would  become  of  my  poor  child  1 ' 

1  The  only  hope  is  that  it  may  not  be  all  lost,'  said  Margaret 
Vol.  L— 11 
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'  With  such  a  woman  for  a  mother ! '  said  Ethel ;  '  and  going  to 

some  heathenish  place  again !     If  I  could  only  have  seen  her  first, 

and  begged  her  to  go  to  Church  and  say  her  prayers.     If  I  only 

keen  where  she  is  gone !    hut  I  don't.     I  did  think  Una  would 

""■tare  come  to  wish  me  good-bye  I ' 

1 1  am  very  sorry  to  lose  her,*  said  Richard. 

'  Mr.  Wilmot  says  it  is  bread  cast  on  the  waters,'  said  Margaret 
—'  he  was  very  kind  in  consoling  Ethel,  who  came  home  quite  in 

1  Yes,  he  said  it  was  one  of  the  trials,'  said  Ethel,  '  and  that  it 
might  be  better  for  Una  as  well  as  for  me.  And  I  am  trying  to 
care  for  the  rest  still,  but  I  cannot  yet  as  I  did  for  her.  There  are 
none  of  the  eyes  that  look  as  if  tl.iy  were  eating  np  one's  words 
before  they  come,  and  that  smile  of  comprehension !  Oh  !  they  ail 
are  such  stupid  little  dolts,  and  so  iuditlerent!' 

'Why,  Ethel!' 

'  Fancy  last  Friday — Mary  and  I  found  only  eight  there — ' 

'Do  you  remember  what  a  broiling  day  Friday  was?'  inter- 
rupted Margaret.  '  Miss  Winter  and  Norman  both  told  me  I  ought 
not  to  let  them  go,  and  I  began  to  think  so  when  they  came  home, 
Alary  was  the  colour  of  a  peony ! ' 

'  Oh  ! '  it  would  not  have  signified  if  the  children  had  been  pood 
for  anythiugj  but  all  their  mothers  were  out  at  work,  and,  of  those 
that  did  come,  hardly  one  had  learnt  their  lessons — Willy  Blake 
had  lost  his  spelling-card — Anne  Harris  kicked  Susan  Pope,  and 
would  not  say  she  was  sorry.  Mary  Hale  would  not  know  M  from 
N,  do  all  our  Mary  would ;  and  Jane  Taylor,  after  all  the  pains  I 
have  taken  with  her,  when  I  asked  bow  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Red  Sea,  seemed  never  to  have  heard  of  them.' 

Margaret  could  have  said  that  Ethel  had  come  in  positively 
crying  with  vexation,  but  with  no  diminution  of  the  spirit  of  perse- 
verance. '  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  Richard  ! '  Ehe  continued. 
'You  will  put  a  little  new  life  into  them.  They  all  looked  so 
pleased,  when  we  told  them  Mr.  Richard  was  coming.' 

'  I  hope  we  shall  get  on,'  (-aid  Richard. 

'  I  want  you  to  judge  whether  the  l'opes  are  civilized  enough  to 
be  dressed  for  Sunday-school.  Oh  !  and  the  money.  Here  is  the 
account-book—' 

'  How  neatly  you  have  kept  it,  Ethel.' 

'  Ah  !  it  was  tor  you.  you  know.  Receipts — see,  ar'n't  you  sur- 
prised ? ' 

'  Four  pounds,  eighteen  and  eightpence  ?     That  is  a  great  deal ! ' 

'The  three  guineas  were  Mr.  Rivers's  fees,  you  know;  then, 
Margaret  gave  ua  half-a-sovereign.  and  Mary  a  shilling,  and  there 
was  one  that  we  picked  up,  tumbling  about  the  house,  and  papa 
said  we  might  have,  and  the  two-pence  were  little  Blanche's  sav- 
ings.    Ob,  Ritchie ! '  as  a  bright  coin  appeared  on  the  book. 
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1  That  ib  all  I  could  save  this  term/  he  said. 

1  Oh !  it  is  famous.  Now,  I  do  thiuk  I  may  put  another  whole 
sovereign  away  into  the  purse  for  the  Church.  Sec,  here  is  what 
we  hare  paid.  Shoes — those  did  bring  our  money  very  low, 
and  then  I  bought  a  piece  of  print  which  cost  sixteen  shillings,  but 
it  will  make  plenty  of  frocks.  So,  you  see,  the  balance  is  actually 
two  pounds  nine !  That  is  something.  The  nine  shillings  will  go 
on  till  we  get  another  fee ;  for  I  have  two  frocks  ready  made  tor 
the  Popes,  so  the  two  pounds  are  a  real  nest-egg  towards  the 
Church.' 

I  The  Church ! '  repeated  Richard,  half  smiling. 

I I  looked  in  the  paper  the  other  day,  and  saw  that  a  chapel  had 
been  built  for  nine  hundred  pounds,'  said  EtheL 

'  And  you  have  two ! ' 

1  Two  in  eight  months,  Ritchie,  and  more  will  come  as  we  get 
older.     I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head,  but  I  won't  tell  you  now.' 

1  Nine  hundred !  And  a  Church  has  to  be  endowed  as  well  as 
built,  you  know,  EtheL' 

( Oh  !  never  mind  that  now.  If  we  can  begin  and  build,  some 
good  person  will  come  and  help.  I'll  run  and  fetch  it,  Ritchie.  I 
drew  out  a  sketch  of  what  I  want  it  to  be.' 

1  What  a  girl  that  is ! '  said  Richard,  as  Ethel  dashed  away. 

*  Is  not  she  ? '  said  Margaret.  (  And  she  means  all  so  heartily. 
Bo  you  know  she  has  spent  nothing  on  her  own  pleasures,  not  a 
book,  not  a  thing  has  she  bought  this  year,  except  a  present  for 
Blanche's  birthday,  and  some  silk  to  net  a  purse  for  Harry.' 

*  I  cannot  help  being  sometimes  persuaded  that  she  will  succeed,' 
•aid  Richard. 

*  Faith,  energy,  self-denial,  perseverance,  they  go  a  great  way,' 
•aid  Margaret  '  And  yet  when  we  look  at  poor  dear  Ethel,  and 
her  queer  ungainly  ways,  and  think  of  her  building  a  Church  I ' 

Neither  Richard  nor  Margaret  could  help  laughing,  but  they 
checked  it  at  once,  and  the  former  said, '  That  brave  spirit  is  a 
reproof  to  us  all' 

'  Yes,'  said  Margaret;  'and  so  is  the  resolution  to  mend  her 
little  faults.' 

Ethel  came  back,  having,  of  course,  mislaid  her  sketch,  and, 
much  vexed,  wished  to  know  if  it  ought  to  cause  her  first  forfeit, 
but  Margaret  thought  these  should  not  begin  till  the  date  of  the 
agreemeut,  and  the  three  resumed  the  Cockbinoor  discusbion. 

It  lasted  till  the  return  of  the  walking  party,  so  late,  that  they 
had  been  star-gaxing,  and  came  in,  in  full  dispute  as  to  which  was 
Cygnus  and  which  Auuila,  while  Blanche  was  talking  very 
grandly  of  Taurus  Pouiatou*ki,  and  Harry  begging  to-be  told 
which  constellations  he  should  still  t<ce  in  the  southern  hcmi>pherc. 
Dr.  May  was  the  first  to  rectify  the  globe  for  the  southern  latitudes, 
and  fingers  were  affectionately  laid  on  Orion's  studded  belt,  as 


though  he  wer 
Voices  grew  lo 
both ;  and  so  t 
danger  of  beinf 
Norman  excla 
was  to  be  turn 

■  A  Tcry  go 
than  follow  her 

'What,  yon 

'So  you  tb 
know  I  shall  i 
thing  left  aboi 

'And  twop. 
Norman,  with  i 

'Very  well 
book,  and  set  d 
day  night.     W' 

'  0  I  hope 
dancing  with  j 
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friend  who  would  accompany  the  sailor-boy. 
nd  ea^cr  in  enumerating  the  stars  craimon  to 
bed-time,  and  the  globe  stood  on  tlic  tabic  in 
gotten.  Ethel  diligently  lifted  it  up ;  and  while 
at  her  tidiness,  Margaret  told  how  a  new  leaf 
nd  of  her  voluntary  forfeits, 
dan,'  cried  the  Doctor.  '  We  can't  do  bettei 
rople.' 

an  ?     Oh  1  what  fun  I '  exclaimed  Harry. 
1   shall  lie  ruined.  Mr.  Mookoy.      How  do  you 
?     A  penny  for  every- 
>f  Cockamoor,  eh  ■' ' 
fo,  if  you  please,'  said 

Margaret  shall  hare  a 
I  an  audit  every  Satur- 

aboat ! '  cried  Blanche, 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

A  great  deal  of  merriment  had  come  home  with  Harry,  who  never 
was  grave  for  ten  minutes  without  a  strong  reaction,  and  distracted 
the  bouse  with  his  noise  and  his  antic?,  in  proportion,  as  it  some- 
times aeemed,  to  the  spaces  of  serious  thought  and  reading  spent  in 
the  study,  where  Dr.  May  did  his  best  to  supply  Mr.  Ramsden'a  in- 
sufficient attention  to  his  Confirmation  candidates,  by  giving  an 
hour  every  day  to  Norman,  Ethel,  aud  Harry.  He  could  not  lec- 
ture, but  he  read  with  them,  and  his  own  earnestness  was  very  im-« 
pressivo. 

The  two  eldest  felt  deeply,  but  Harry  often  kept  it  in  doubt, 
whether  he  were  not  as  yet  too  young  and  wild  for  permanent,  im- 

Eressions,  so  rapid  were  his  transitions,  and  so  overpowering  his 
igh  spirits.  Not  that  these  were  objected  to ;  but  there  was  * 
feeling  that  there  might  as  well  be  moderation  in  all  things,  and 
that  it  would  hare  been  satisfactory  if.  under  present  circumstances, 
he  had  been  somewhat  more  subdued  and  diligent. 
'  There  are  your  decimals  not  dooe  yet.  Harry.' 

icwhat  deficient  in  arithmetic,  had,  been 
i  that  line  during  his  visit  at  home — an 
•peration  usually  deferred,  as  at  present,  to  the  evening.  "» 

1 1  am  going  to  do  my  sums  now,  Flora,'  said  Harry,  somewhat* '. 
annoyed. 
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He  really  fetched  his  arithmetic,  and  his  voice  was  soon  heard 
asking  how  he  was  ever  to  put  an  end  to  a  sum  that  would  turn  to 
nothing  hut  everlasting  threes. 

*  What  have  jou  been  doing,  young  ladies  ? '  asked  Dr.  May. 
1  Did  you  call  on  Miss  Walkingham  ? ' 

'  Flora  and  Blanche  did/  said  Ethel ;  '  I  thought  you  did  not 
want  me  to  go,  and  I  had  not  time.  Besides,  a  London  grand 
young  lady — Oh ! '  and  Ethel  shook  her  head  in  disgust. 

1  That  is  not  the  way  you  treat  Mcta  Rivers.' 

1  Oh !  Meta  is  different.     She  has  never  been  out ! ' 

'  I  should  have  been  glad  for  you  to  have  seen  Miss  Walking- 
ham,'  said  her  father.  (  Pretty  manners  are  improving;  besides,  old 
Lady  Walkingham  begged  me  to  send  my  daughters.' 

'  I  should  not  have  seen  her,'  said  Ethel,  'for  she  was  not  well 
enough  to  let  us  in.' 

'Was  it  not  pushing  ? '  said  Flora.  '  There  were  the  Andersons 
leaving  their  card  ? ' 

1  Those  Andersons ! '  exclaimed  the  Doctor;  '  I  am  sick  of  the 
Terr  sound  of  the  name.  As  sure  as  my  name  is  Dick  May,  111 
include  it  in  Margaret's  book  of  fines.' 

Flora  looked  dignified. 

( They  are  always  harping  on  that  little  trumpery  girl's  non- 
sense/ said  Harry — '  Aught,  aught,  eight,  that  is  eight  thousandths! 
eh,  Norman  1    If  it  was  about  those  two  fellows,  the  boys—' 

'  You  would  harp  only  on  what  affects  you  ? '  said  the  Doctor. 

( Mo,  I  don't ;  men  never  do.  That  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth.' 

1  One  man  does  it  to  an  hundred  and  twenty-five  women  ? '  said 
Dr.  May. 

( It  is  rather  a  female  defect,  indeed,'  said  Margaret. 

« Defect !'  said  Flora. 

I  Yes,'  said  Dr.  May, '  since  it  is  not  only  irksome  to  the  hear- 
frlj  but  leads  to  the  breaking  of  the  ninth  commandment.' 

Many  voices  declared,  in  forms  of  varying  severity,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  worse  of  the  Andersons  than  they  deserved. 

( Andersons  again  1 '  cried  Dr.  May, (  One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six  forfeits ! ' 

'  Papa  himself,  for  he  said  the  name,"  saucily  put  in  Blanche. 

I I  think  I  should  like  the  rule  to  bo  made  in  earnest,'  said  EtheL 
( What !  in  order  to  catch  Flora's  pence  for  Cocksmoor  ? '  sug- 
gested Harry. 

1  No,  but  because  it  is  malice.     I  mean,  that  is,  if  there  is  dis- 
like, or  a  grudge  in  our  hearts  at  them — talking  for  ever  of  nasty ' 
little  miserable  irritations  makes  it  worse.' 

4  Then  why  do  you  do  it  ? '  asked  Flora.  '  I  heard  you  only  on 
Sunday  declaiming  about  Fanny  Anderson.' 

1  Ha  T  cried  out  all  at  once.    '  There  goes  Flora  I ' 
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She  looked  intensely  serious  and  innocent. 

'  I  know,'  said  Ethel.  '  It  is  the  very  reason  I  want  the  rule  to 
be  made,  just  to  stop  us,  for  I  am  sure  we  must  often  say  more 
than  ia  rigbr.' 

'  Especially  when  we  come  to  the  pass  of  declaring  that  the  ninth 
commandment  cannot  be  broken  with  regard  to  them,1  observed  the 
Doctor. 

'  Most  likely  they  are  saying  much  the  same  of  us,'  said  Richard. 

1  Or  worse,'  rejoined  Dr.  May.  '  The  injured  never  hates  as 
much  as  the  injurer.' 

'  Now  papa  has  said  the  severest  things  of  all !  "  whispered  Ethel. 

'Proving  the  inexpedience  of  personalities,'  said  Dr.  May,  'and 
in  good  time  cuter  the  evening  post. — Why  !  bow  now,  Mr.  May, 
are  you  gone  mad  ? ' 

'  Hallo  !  why  ho,  ha  1  hurrah  1 '  and  up  went  Harry's  book  of 
decimals  to  the  ceiling,  coming  down  upon  a  candle,  which  would 
have  been  overturned  on  Ethel's  work,  if  it  had  not  been  dexter- 
ously caught  by  Richard. 

'  Harry  ! '  indignantly  cried  Ethel  and  Flors,  '  see  what  yon 
have  done!'  and  the  Doctor's  voice  called  to  order,  but  Harry 
could  not  heed.     '  Hear  1  hear  !  he  has  a  fortune,  an  estate.' 

'Who?    Tell  us— don't  be  so  absurd.     Who?' 

'  Why,  Mr.  Ernescliffe.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Hector.  Only 
listen: 

"'Did  you  know  we  had  an  old  far-away  English  cousin,  one 
Mr.  Halliday  ?  I  hardly  did,  though  Alan  was  named  after  him, 
and  he  belonged  to  my  mother.  He  was  a  cross  old  fellow,  and 
took  no  notice  of  us,  but  within  the  last  year  or  two,  his  nephew, 
or  son,  or  something,  died,  and  now  he  is  just  dead,  and  the  lawyer 
wrote  to  tell  Alan  he  is  heir-at-law.  Mr.  Ernescliffe,  of  Maple- 
wood  I  Does  it  not  sonnd  well  ?  It  is  a  beautiful  great  place  in 
Shropshire,  and  Alan  and  I  mean  to  run  off  to  see  it  as  soon  as  he 
can  have  any  time  on  shore."  ' 

Ethel  could  not  help  looking  at  Margaret,  but  was  ashamed  of 
her  impertinence,  and  coloured  violently,  whereas  her  sister  did  not 
colour  at  all,  and  Norman,  looking  down,  wondered  whether  Alan 
would  make  the  voyage. 

'Oh!  of  course  he  will;  he  must,'  said  Harry.  'He  would 
never  give  up  now.' 

Norman  further  wondered  whether  Hector  would  remain  on  the 
Stoneborougb  foundation,  and  Mary  hoped  they  should  not  lose 
him;  but  there  was  no  great  readiness  to  talk  over  the  event,  and 
there  soon  was  a  silence  broken  by  Flora,  saying,  '  He  is  no  such 
nobody,  as  Louisa  Anderson  said  when  we — ' 

Another  shout,  which  caused  Flora  to  take  refuge  in  playing 
waltzes  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Moreover,  to  the  estreme 
satisfaction  of  Mary,  she  left  her  crochet-needle  on  the  floor  at 
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night  While  a  tumultuous  party  were  pursuing  her  with  it  to 
claim  the  penny,  and  Richard  was  conveying  Margaret  up-stairs, 
Ethel  fouud  an  opportunity  of  asking  her  father  if  he  were  not  very 
glad  of  Mr.  ErncsclinVs  good  fortune. 

4  Yes,  very.     He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  will  make  a  good  use  of  it' 

'  And  now,  papa,  does  it  not  make — you  won't  say  now  you  are 
sorry  he  came  here.' 

She  had  no  answer  hut  a  sigh,  and  a  look  that  made  her  blush 
for  having  ventured  so  far.  She  was  so  much  persuaded  that  great 
events  must  ensue,  that  all  the  next  day,  she  listened  to  every  ring 
of  the  bell,  and  when  one  at  last  was  followed  by  a  light,  though,  to 
her  ears,  manly  sounding  tread,  she  looked  up  flushing  with  expec- 
tation. 

Behold,  she  was  disappointed.  '  Miss  Walkingham '  was  an* 
nounced,  and  she  rose  surprised,  for  the  lady  in  question  had  only 
come  to  S to ncbo rough  for  a  couple  of  days  with  an  iufirni  mother, 
who,  having  known  JL>r.  May  in  old  times,  had  made  it  her  especial 
request  that  he  would  let  her  see  his  daughters.  She  was  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  journey  to-day,  and  the  return  of  the  visit  had  been  by 
do  means  expected. 

Flora  went  forward  to  receive  her,  wondering  to  see  her  so 
young  looking,  and  so  unformed.  She  held  out  her  hand,  with  a  red 
wrist,  aud,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  under  her  veil,  coloured  when 
presented  to  the  recumbent  Margaret  How  she  got  into  her  chair. 
they  hardly  knew,  for  Flora  was  at  that  moment  extremely  annoyed 
by  hearing  an  ill-bred  peal  of  Mary's  laughter  in  the  garden,  close 
to  the  wiudow;  but  she  thought  it  best  to  appear  unconscious,  since 
the  had  no  jtower  to  stop  it 

Margaret  thought  the  stranger  embarrassed,  and  kindly  inquired 
for  Lady  Waikingham. 

'  Much  the  same,  thank  you,'  mumbled  a  voice  down  in  the 
throat 

A  silence,  until  Margaret  tried  another  question,  equally  briefly 
answered;  and7 after  a  short  interval,  the  young  lady  contrived  to 
make  her  exit,  with  the  same  amount  of  gaucherie  as  had  marked 
her  entrance. 

Expressions  of  surprise  at  once  began,  and  were  so  loud,  that 
when  Harry  entered  the  room,  his  inquiry  was, (  What's  the  row  ? ' 

I  Miss  Walkingham,'  said  Ethel,  '  but  you  won't  understand. 
She  seemed  half  wild !     Worse  than  me ! ' 

4  How  did  you  like  the  pretty  improving  manners  ? '  asked  Harry. 
'  Mannersi  she  had  none/  said  Flora.     *  She,  highly  connected ! 
used  to  the  best  society ! ' 

'  How  do  you  know  what  the  best  society  do  ? '  asked  Harry. 
'The  poor  thing  seemed  very  *hy,'  said  Margaret 

I I  don't  know  about  shyness,'  said  Flora,    '  She  was  stifling  a 
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laugh  all  the  tii  tike  a  rude  school-boy.     And  I  thought  papa 

said  she  was  pre  ! ' 

'Aye?    Did  i  think  her  so' 

*  A  great  bro>  red  face — and 
nantrj. 


'  asked  Harry. 

o  awkward  I '  cried  Flora,  indig- 


'  If  one  conli 
nice-looking,'  sai 
merry  bine  eye? 

•Dmphl'a 
on  a  par!     Thi 

*  I  can't  bet 


'  It  must  have  I 

I  Dear  me ! ' 

of  helplessness. 
silver  inkstand  ? 
'  Yon  don't  ■ 
laughing  as  she  . 

I I  don't  knoi 
hall     I  wish  yo> 

inghams  went  ah  mi  ■« 

■w  the  old  lady  he; :      mm  the  ca 
eyes  looked  quite  1         and  terrifiL-u. 
—the  whole  gang  will  conic  at  night ! 


H  seen  her  face,  I  think  she  might  have  been 
Margaret.     '  She  had  pretty  golden  curls,  and 
her  like  Harry's.' 
''!or:i — '  beauty  and  manners  seemed  to  me  much 

one  of  papa's  swans,  indeed  ! ' 

a  at  all!'  said  Ethel. 


h  the  painful  timidity 
is  gone.     Where's  the 

ber  pocket,'  said  Ethel, 

abrcllas  are  safe  in  the 
remember,  the  Walk- 
Winter  said  that  she 
,  as  she  passed.'   Margaret's 

'  Slip  must  have  been  a  spy 
I  wish  Kichard  was  here. 


1 


' 


Harry,  it  really  is  no  laughing  matter.  You  bad  better  giro  notice 
to  the  police.' 

The  more  Margaret  was  alarmed,  the  more  Harry  laughed. 
'  Never  mind,  Margaret,  I'll  take  care  of  you!  Here's  my  dirk. 
I'll  stick  all  the  robbers.' 

1  Harry  !  Harry  !  Oh  !  don't! '  cried  Margaret,  raising  herself 
up  in  an  agony  of  nervous  terror.  '  Oh  !  where  is  papa  ?  Will  no- 
body ring  the  bell,-  and  send  George  for  the  police  ? ' 

'  Police,  police !  Xhicves!  Murder!  Robbers!  Fire!  All  hands 
ahoy ! '  shouted  Harry,  bis  hands  making  a  trumpet  over  his  mouth. 

'Harry!  how  ean  you?'  said  Ethel,  hastily;  'don't  you  see 
that  Margaret  is  terribly  frightened.  Can't  you  say  at  once  that 
it  was  you  ? ' 

'  You ! '  and  Margaret  sank  back,  as  there  was  a  general  outcry 
of  laughter  and  wonder. 

'l>id  you  know  it,  Ethel?  '  asked  Flora,  severely. 

■  X  only  guessed  it  this  moment,' said  Ethel.  '  How  well  you 
did  it.  Harry!' 

'Well!'  said  Flora,  '  I  did  think  her  dress  very  like  Margaret's 
shot  silk.     I  hope  you  did  not  do  that  any  harm.' 

'  But  how  did  you  manage  ? '  said  Ethel.  '  Where  did  your 
bonnet  come  from  ? ' 

'  It  was  a  new  one  of  Adam's  wife.  Mary  got  it  for  me.  Come 
in,  Polly,  they  have  found  it  out.     Did  you  not  hear  her  splitting 
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with  laughing  outside  the  window?    I  would  not  let  her  come  in 

for  fear  she  should  spoil  alL' 

'  And  I  was  just  going  to  give  her  such  a  scolding  for  giggling 

in  the  garden,'  said  Flora, '  and  to  saj  we  had  been  as  bad  as  Miss 

Walkingham.     You  should  not  have  been  so  awkward,  Harry ;  you 

nearly  betrayed  yourself' 

*  He  had  nobody  to  teach  him  but  Mary,9  said  EtheL 

'  Ah !  you  should  have  seen  me  at  my  ease  in  Minster  Street. 

No  one  suspected  me  there.' 

1  In  Minster  Street     Oh !  Harry !  you  don't  really  mean  it' 
1 1. do.     That  was  what  I  did  it  for.     I  was  resolved  to  know 

what  the  nameless  ones  said  of  the  Miss  Mays.' 

Hasty  and  eager  inquiries  broke  out  from  Flora  and  EtheL 
. '  Oh,  Dr.  May  was  very  clever,  certainly,  very  clever.     Had  I 

teen  the  daughters  ?    I  said  I  was  going  to  call  there,  and  they 


*  What,  oh,  what,  Harry  ? * 

'  They  said  Flora  was  thought  pretty,  but — and  as  to  Ethel, 
now,  how  do  you  think  you  came  off,  Unready  ? ' 

'  Tell  me.     They  could  not  say  the  same  of  me,  at  any  rate.' 

'  Quite  the  reverse !     They  called  Ethel  very  odd,  poor  girl' 

'  I  don't  iniuri,'  taid  EtheL  '  They  may  say  what  they  please 
of  me;  besides  that,  I  believe  it  is  all  Harry's  own  invention.' 

'  Nay,  that  is  a  libel  on  my  invention  I '  exclaimed  Harry.  *  If 
I  had  drawn  on  that,  could  I  not  have  told  you  something  much 
droller?' 

1  And  was  that  really  all  ?'  said  Flora. 

'  They  said — let  me  see — that  all  our  noses  were  too  long,  and, 
that  as  to  Flora's  being  a  beauty  !  when  their  brothers  called  her— 
so  droll  of  them — but  Harvey  called  her  a  stuck-up  duchess.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  fashion  to  make  a  great  deal  of  those  Maya.9 

'  I  hope  they  said  something  of  the  sailor  brother,'  said  EtheL 

1  No ;  I  found  if  I  stayed  to  hear  much  more,  I  should  be  knock- 
ing Ned  down,  so  I  thought  it  time  to  take  leave  before  he  suspected.' 

All  this  had  passed  very  quickly,  with  much  laughter,  and  nu- 
merous interjections  of  amusement,  and  reprobation,  or  delight  So 
excited  were  the  young  people,  that  they  did  not  perceive  a  step  on 
the  gravel,  till  Dr.  May  entered  by  the  window,  and  stocd  among 
them.  His  first  exclamation  was  of  consternation.  '  Margaret! 
my  dear  child,  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

Only  then  did  her  brother  and  sisters  perceive  that  Margaret 
was  lying  back  on  her  cushions,  very  pale,  and  panting  for  breath. 
She  tried  to  smile  and  say,  *  it  was  nothing/  and  '  she  was  ailly,' 
but  the  words  were  faint,  from  the  palpitation  of  her  heart 

'  It  was  Harry's  trick/  paid  Flora,  indignantly,  as  she  flew  for 
the  scent-bottle,  while  her  father  bent  over  Margaret     '  Harry 
dressed  himself  up,  and  aho  was  frightened.' 
Vol.  I.— 11* 
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ie  did  not  mean  it,'  gasped  Margaret — '  don't.' 
not  think  you  could  be  so  cowardly  and  unfeeling  I ' 
k  was  even  more  reproachful  than  his  words. 
mayed  at  his  sister's  condition,  but  the  injustice 
ep  roach  chased  away  contrition.     '  I  did  nothing 
:,'  ho  said,  moodily. 

you  know  how  you  kept  on,'  said  Flora,  '  and 

was  frightened — ' 

)  more  of  this,'  said  Dr.  May,  seeing  that  the  dis- 

:i"  Mar  pare  t  more  and  more     *  Go  away  to  my 

all  of  yon  out  of  the  room 

t.    '  Don't  be  angry  with 


Eta  stUL' 

shut  her  eyes,  while  he 

Presently,  she  opened 

,  and  trying  to  smile,  '  I 

heard  the  rights  of  it 

i  the  Doctor's  answer.     '  I  hoped 


'Ono-H 

'Harry! 
and  Dr.  May 

Harry  wi 
of  the  wholes 
to  frighten  r 

'Now,  ] 
when  yon  aa< 

'I  can  hi 

study,  air,  ai 
—Flora,  fetta, 

'Let  me  < 
Harry.     It  w- 

'  Not  now, 

She  obeyed.  ■ 
sat  leaning  an 
them,  and,  loo 
don't  think  I  on 
He  did  not  mea    lu 

'  Boys  nerer  do  mea 
better  things  of  Harry.' 

'  He  had  no  intention,'  began  Margaret,  but  she  still  was  unfit 
to  talk,  and  her  father  silenced  her,  by  promising  to  go  and  hear 
the  boy's  own  account 

In  the  hall,  he  was  instantly  beset  by  Ethel  and  Mary,  the 
former  exclaiming, '  Papa !  you  are  quite  mistaken.  It  was  very 
foolish  of  Margaret  to  be  so  frightened !  He  did  nothing  at  all  to 
frighten  anyone' 

Ethel's  mode  of  pleading  was  unfortunate ;  the  '  very  foolish  of 
Margaret '  were  the  very  words  to  displease. 

1  Do  not  interfere  ! '  said  her  father,  sternly.  '  You  only  en- 
courage him  in  his  wanton  mischief,  and  no  one  takes  any  heed  how 
he  torments  my  poor  Margaret.' 

1  Papa ! '  cried  Harry,  passionately  bursting  open  the  study  door, 
'  tormenting  Margaret  was  the  last  thing  I  would  do.' 

'  That  is  not  the  way  to  speak,  Harry.  What  have  you  been 
doing  ? ' 

With  rapid,  agitated  utterance,  Harry  made  his  confession.  At 
another  time  the  Doctor  would  hare  treated  the  matter  as  a  joke 
carried  too  far,  but  which,  while  it  called  for  censure,  was  very 
amusing;  but  now  the  explanation  that  the  disguise  had  been  as- 
sumed to  impose  on  the  Andersons,  only  added  to  his  displeasure. 

'  You  seem  to  think  you  have  a  license  to  play  off  any  imper- 
tinent freaks  you  please,  without  consideration  for  anyone,'  he  said; 
1  bat  I  tell  you  it  is  not  so.  As  long  as  you  are  under  my  roof,  you 
shall  feel  my  authority,  and  you  shall  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
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{our  room.  I  hope  Quietness  there  will  bring  yon  to  a  better  mind, 
ut  I  am  disappointed  in  you.  A  boy  who  can  choose  such  a  time, 
and  such  subject*,  for  insolent,  unfeeling,  practical  jokes,  cannot  be 
in  a  fit  state  for  Confirmation.' 

'  Oh  1  papa !  papa ! '  cried  the  two  girls,  in  tones  of  entreaty — 
while  Harry,  with  a  burning  face  and  hasty  step,  dashed  up-stairs 
without  a  word. 

1  You  have  been  as  bad ! '  said  Dr.  May.  '  I  say  nothing  to  you, 
Mary,  you  knew  no  better;  but,  to  sec  you.  Ethel,  first  encouraging 
him  in  his  impertinence,  and  terrifying  Margaret  so,  that  I  dare  say 
she  may  be  a  week  getting  over  it,  and  now  defending  him,  and 
calling  her  silly,  is  unbearable.     I  cannot  trust  one  of  you  1 ' 

'  Only  listen,  papa ! ' 

( I  will  have  no  altercation ;  I  must  go  back  to  Margaret,  since 
no  one  else  has  the  slightest  consideration  for  her.' 

An  hour  had  passed  away,  when  Richard  knocked  at  Ethel's 
door  to  tell  her  that  tea  was  ready. 

*  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  go  down,9  said  Ethel,  as  he  looked 
in,  and  saw  her  seated  with  a  book. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  I  caunot  bear  to  go  down  while  poor  Harry  is  so  unjustly  used.9 

I  Hush,  Ethel ! ' 

I I  cannot  hush !  Just  because  Margaret  fancies  robbers  and 
murderers,  aud  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  as  she  always  did,  is  poor 
Harry  to  be  accused  of  wantonly  terrifying  her,  and  shut  up,  and 
cut  off  from  Confirmation  ?  aud  just  when  he  is  going  away,  too! 
It  is  unkind,  and  unjust,  and — ' 

1  Ethel,  you  will  be  sorry — ' 

(  Papa  will  be  sorry,'  continued  Ethel,  disregarding  the  caution. 
1  It  is  very  unfair,  aud  I  will  say  so.  It  was  all  nonsense  of  Mar- 
garet's, but  he  will  always  make  everything  give  way  to  her  I  And 
for  Harry,  just  going  to  sea.  No,  Ritchie,  I  cannot  come  down; 
cannot  behave  as  usual.' 

'  You  will  grieve  Margaret  much  more,'  said  Richard. 

( I  can't  help  that — she  should  not  have  made  such  a  fuss.' 

Richard  was  somewhat  in  difficulties  how  to  answer,  but  at  that 
moment  Harry's  door,  which  was  next,  was  slightly  opened — and 
his  voice  said,  '  Go  down,  Ethel.  The  Captaiu  may  punish  anyone 
he  pleases,  and  it  is  mutiny  in  the  rest  of  the  crew  to  take  his 
part' 

4  Harry  is  in  the  ri>rht,'  said  Richard.     '  It  is  our  duty  not  to  j 
question  our  father's  judgments.     It  would  be  wrong  of  you  to  stay 
np.' 

1  Wrong  ? '  said  Ethel. 

*  Of  course.  It  would  be  against  the  article*  of  war,'  said 
Harry,  opening  his  door  another  inch.  '  But  Ritchie,  I.  say,  do  tell 
me  whether  it  has  hurt  Margaret' 
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'She  is  better  not?,'  said  Richard,  'but  she  has  a  head-ache, 
chiefly,  I  believe,  from  distress  at  having  brought  this  on  you.  She 
is  Tery  sorry  for  her  fright' 

'  I  had  not  the  least  intention  of  frightening  the  most  fearsome 
little  leader  mouse  on  earth,'  said  Harry. 

'  No  indeed,'  said  Ethel. 

'  And  at  another  time  it  would  not  have  signified,'  said  Richard; 
'  but,  you  know,  Margaret  always  was  timid,  and  now,  the  not  being 
able  to  move,  and  tho  being  out  of  health,  has  made  her  nerrea 
weak,  so  that  she  cannot  help  it.' 

'  The  fault  was  in  our  never  heeding  her  when  we  were  so  eager 
to  hear  Harry's  story,'  said  Ethel.  'That  was  what  made  the 
palpitation  so  bad.  But,  now  papa  knows  all,  does  he  not  under- 
stand about  Harry  ? ' 

'He  was  obliged  to  go  out  as  soon  as  Margaret  was  better,'  said 
Richard,  '  and  was  scarcely  come  in  when  I  came  up.' 

'  Go  down,  Ethel,'  repeated  Harry.  '  Never  mind  me.  Norman 
told  me  that  sort  of  joke  never  answered,  and  I  might  have  minded 

The  voice  was  very  much  troubled,  and  it  brought  back  that 
burning  sensation  of  indignant  tears  to  Ethel's  eyes. 

'  O  Harry  !  you  did  not  deserve  to  be  so  punished  for  it.' 

'  That  is  what  you  are  not  to  say,'  returned  Harry.  '  I  ought 
not  to  have  played  the  trick,  and — and  just  now  too — but  I  always 
forget  things — ' 

The  door  shut,  and  they  fancied  they  beard  sobs.  Ethel  groaned, 
bnt  made  no  opposition  to  following  her  brother  down  to  tea.  Mar- 
garet lay,  wan  and  exhausted,  on  the  sofa — the  Doctor  looked  very 
melancholy  and  rather  stern,  and  the  others  were  silent.  Ethel  had 
began  to  hope  for  the  warm  reaction  she  had  so  often  known  after  a 
hasty  fit,  but  it  did  not  readily  come ;  Harry  was  boy  instead  of 
girl — the  fault  and  its  consequence  had  been  more  serious — and  the 
anxiety  for  the  future  was  greater.  Resides,  he  had  not  fully  heard 
the  story ;  Harry,  in  his  incoherent  narration,  had  not  excused 
himself,  and  Margaret's  panic  had  appeared  more  as  if  inspired  by 
him,  than,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  the  work  of  her  fancy. 

Thus  the  evening  passed  gloomily  away,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
others  had  said  good  night,  that  Dr.  May  began  to  talk  over  the 
affair  with  his  eldest  son,  who  thou  was  able  to  lay  before  him  the 
facts  of  the  case,  as  gathered  from  his  si>ters.  lie  listened  with  a 
manner  as  though  it  were  a  reproof,  and  then  said,  sadly,  '  I  am 
afraid  I  was  in  a  passion.' 

'It  was  very  wrong  in  Harry,'  said  Richard,  'and  particularly 
unlucky  it  should  happen  with  the  Andersons.' 

'Very  thoughtless,'  said  tho  Doctor,  'uo  more, even  as  regarded 
Margaret;  but  thoughtlessness  should  not  have  been  treated  as  a 
crime.' 
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1 1  wish  we  could  see  him  otherwise,'  said  Richard. 

4  He  wants — '  and  there  Dr.  May  stopped  short,  and,  taking 
up  hb  candle,  slowly  mounted  the  stairs,  ana  looked  into  Harry's 
room.  The  boy  was  in  bed,  but  started  up  on  hearing  his  father's 
step,  and  exclaimed,  *  Papa,  I  am  very  sorry !   Is  Margaret  better  ? ' 

4  Yes,  she  is ;  and  I  understand  now,  Harry,  that  her  alarm  was 
an  accident.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  thinking  for  a  moment  that  it 
was  otherwise—1 

1  No,1  interrupted  Harry, *  of  course  I  could  never  mean  to 
frighten  her ;  but  I  did  not  leave  off  the  moment  I  saw  she  was 
afraid,  because  it  was  so  very  ridiculous,  and  I  did  not  guess  it 
would  hurt  her.' 

'  I  see,  my  honest  boy.  I  do  not  blame  you,  for  you  did  not 
know  how  much  harm  a  little  terror  does  to  a  person  in  her  helpless 
state.  But,  indeed,  Harry,  though  you  did  not  deserve  such  anger 
as  mine  was,  it  is  a  serious  thing  that  you  should  be  so  much  set  on 
fun  and  frolic  as  to  forget  all  considerations,  especially  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  It  takes  away  from,  much  of  my  comfort  in  sending 
you  into  the  world ;  and  for  higher  things — how  can  I  believe  you 
really  impressed  and  reverent,  if  the  next  minute—' 

'I'm  not  fit !  I'm  not  fit ! '  sobbed  Harry,  hiding  his  faoe. 

1  Indeed,  I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  not  so,'  said  the  Doctor. 
*  You  are  under  the  usual  age,  and,  though  I  know  you  wish  to  be 
a  good  boy,  yet  I  don't  feel  sure  that  these  wild  spirits  do  not  carry 
away  everything  serious,  and  whether  it  is  right  to  bring  one  so 
thoughtless  to—' 

4  No,  no,'  and  Harry  cried  bitterly,  and  his  father  was  deeply 
grieved,  but  no  more  could  then  be  said,  and  they  parted  for  the 
night — Dr.  May  saying,  as  he  went  away,  *  You  understand,  that 
it  is  not  as  a  punishment  for  your  trick,  if  I  do  not  take  you  to  Mr. 
Ramsden  for  a  ticket,  but  that  I  cannot  be  certain  whether  it  is 
right  to  bring  you  to  such  solemn  privileges  while  you  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  retain  steadily  any  grave  or  deep  feelings.  Perhaps  your 
mother  would  have  better  helped  you.' 

And  Dr.  May  went  away, -to  mourn  over  what  he  viewed  as  far 
greater  sins  than  those  of  his  son. 

Anger  had,  indeed,  given  place  to  sorrow,  and  all  were  grave 
the  next  morniug.  as  if  each  had  something  to  be  forgiven. 

Margaret,  especially,  felt  guilty  of  the  fears  which,  perhaps,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  combated  in  her  days  of  health,  and  now  were  * 
beyond  control,  ami  had  occasioned  so  much  pain.  Ethel  grieved 
over  the  words  she  had  yesterday  spoken  in  haste  of  her  father  and 
sister ;  Mary  knew  herself  to  have  t>een  an  accomplice  in  the  joke, 
and  Norman  blamed  himself  for  not  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
perceive  that  Harry  had  not  been  talking  rhodomontadc,  when  ho 
had  communicated  *  his  capital  scheme '  the  previous  morning. 

The  decision  as  to  the  Confirmation  was  a  great  grief  to  alL 
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Flora  consoled  herself  by  observing  that,  is  be  was  so  young,  no 
one  need  know  it,  nor  miss  him;  and  Ethel, with* trembling,  almost 
sobbing  voice,  enumerated  all  Harry's  excellencies,  his  perfect  truth, 
his  kindness,  his  generosity,  his  flashes  of  intense  feeling — declared 
that  nobodv  oiwlit  to  be  Confirmed  if  be  were  not,  and  begged  and 
entreated  that  Mr.  Wiltnot  might  be  written  to,  and  consulted.  She 
would  almost  have  done  so  herself,  if  Richard  hud  not  shown  her 
that  it  would  be  undttiful. 

Harry  himself  was  really  subdued.  He  made  no  quest  ion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  decision,  but  rather  felt  bis  own  unworthiness, 
and -was  completely  humbled  and  downcast.  When  a  note  came 
from  Mrs.  Anderson,  saying  that  she  was  convinced  that  it  could 
not  hare  been  Dr.  May's  wish  that  she  should  be  exposed  to  the 
indignity  of  a  practical  joke,  and  that  a  young  lady  of  the  highest 
fumity  should  have  been  insulted,  no  one  h:ul  spirits  to  laugh  at  the 
terms ;  aud  when  Dr.  May  said,  '  Wbat  is  to  be  done  ? '  Harry 
turned  crimson,  and  was  evidently  trying  to  utter  something. 

'  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  fur  him  to  ask  their  pardon,'  said  Dr. 
May — and  a  sound  was  beard,  uot  very  articulate,  but  expressing 
full  assent 

'  That  is  right,'  said  the  Doctor.     '  I'll  come  with  you-' 

1  O,  thank  you  ! '  cried  Harry,  looking  up. 

They  set  off  at  once.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  neither  an  unpleasing 
nor  unkind  person — her  chief  defect  being  a  blind  admiration  of  her 
sous  and  daughters,  which  gave  her,  in  speaking  of  them,  a  tone  of 
pretension  that  she  would  never  have  shown  on  her  own  account. 

Her  displeasure  was  pacified  in  a  moment  by  the  sight  of  the 
confused  contrition  of  the  culprit,  coupled  with  his  father's  frank 
and  kiudly  tone  of  avowal,  that  it  had  been  a  foolish  improper  frolic, 
and  that  he  had  been  much  displeased  with  him  for  it. 

'  Say  no  more — pray  say  no  more,  Dr.  May.  We  all  know  bow 
to  overlook  a  sailor's  frolic,  and,  I  am  sure,  Master  Harry's  present 
behaviour — but  you'll  take  a  bit  of  luncheon,'  and,  as  something 
was  said  of  going  home  to  the  early  dinner,  '  I  am  sure  you  will 
wait  one  minute.  Master  Harry  must  have  a  piece  of  my  cake, 
and  allow  me  to  drink  to  his  success.' 

Poor  Mr.  May  !  to  be  called  Master  Harry,  and  treated  to  sweet 
cake  !  But  he  saw  his  father  thought  he  ought  to  endure,  and  he 
even  said,  '  tliauk  you.' 

The  cake  stuck  in  his  throat,  however,  when  Mrs.  Anderson  and 
her  daughters  opened  their  full  course  of  praise  on  their  dear 
Harvey,  and  dearest  Edward,  telling  all  the  flattering  things  Dr. 
Hoito'u  had  said  of  the  order  into  which  Harvey  had  brought  the 
school,  and  insisting  on  Dr.  May's  reading  the  copy  of  the  testi- 
mouial  that  he  had  carried  to  Oxford.  '  I  knew  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  rejoice,'  said  Mrs.  Anderson, '  and  that  you  would  have 
uo — no  feeling  about  Mr.  Norman ;  tor,  of  course,  at  his  age,  a 
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little  matter  is  nothing,  and  it  must  be  better  for  the  dear  boy 
himself  to  be  a  little  while  under  a  friend  like  Harvey,  than  to  have 
authority  while  so  young.' 

1 1  believe  it  has  done  him  no  harm,9  was  all  that  the  Doctor 
could  bring  himself  to  say ;  and  thinking  that  he  and  his  sons  had 
endured  quite  enough,  he  took  his  leave  as  soon  as  Harry  had  con- 
vulsively bolted  the  last  mouthful. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  all  the  way  home.  Harry's  own  trouble 
had  overpowered  even  this  subject  of  resentment.  On  Sunday,  the 
notice  of  the  Confirmation  was  read.  It  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  Thursday,  and  all  those  who  had  already  given  in  their 
names,  were  to  come  to  Mr.  Kamsden  to  apply  for  their  tickets. 
While  this  was  read,  large  tear-drops  were  silently  falling  on  poor 
Harry's  book. 

Ethel  and  Norman  walked  together  in  the  twilight,  in  deep 
lamentation  over  their  brother's  deprivation,  which  seemed  espe- 
cially to  humble  them ;  '  for,'  said  Gorman,  *  I  am  sure  no  one  can 
be  more  resolved  on  doing  right  than  July,  and  he  has  got  through 
school  better  than  I  did.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Ethel ;  ( if  we  don't  get  into  his  sort  of  scrape,  it  is 
only  that  we  arc  older,  not  better.  I  am  sure  mine  are  worse,  my 
letting  Aubrey  be  nesrly  burnt — my  neglects.' 

*  Papa  must  be  doing  right,'  said  Norman, ( but  for  July  to  be 
turned  back  when  we  are  taken,  makes  me  think  of  man  judging 
only  by  outward  appearance.' 

*  A  few  outrageous-looking  acts  of  giddiness  that  are  so  much 
grieved  over,  may  not  be  half  so  bad  as  the  hundreds  of  wandering 
thoughts  that  one  forgets,  because  no  one  else  can  see  them  1 '  sail 
Ethel 

Meanwhile,  Harry  and  Mary  were  sitting  twisted  together  into 
a  sort  of%  bundle,  on  the  same  footstool,  by  Margaret's  sofa.  Harry 
had  begged  of  her  to  hear  him  say  the  Catechism  once  more,  and 
Mary  had  joiued  with  him  in  the  repetition.  There  was  to  be  only 
one  more  Suuday  at  home. 

*  And  that ! '  he  said,  and  sighed. 

Margaret  knew  what  he  meant,  for  the  Feast  was  to  be  spread 
for  those  newly  admitted  to  share  it  She  only  said  a  caressing 
word  of  affection. 

' 1  wonder  when  I  shall  have  another  chance,'  said  Harry.  *  If 
we  should  get  to  Australia,  or  New  Zealand — but  then,  perhaps, 
there  would  be  no  Confirmation  going  on,  and  I  might  be  worse  by 
that  time.' 

*  0,  you  must  not  let  that  be  ! ' 

1  Why,  you  sec,  if  I  can't  be  good  here,  with  all  this  going  on, 
what  shall  I  do  among  those  fellows,  away  from  all  ? ' 
1  You  will  have  one  friend  ! ' 
1  Mr.  Erncsclifib  1    You  axe  always  thinking  of  him,  Margaret! 
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tut  perhaps  he  may  sot  go,  and  if  he  should,  a  lieutenant  cannot  do 
much  for  a  midshipman.  No,  I  thought,  when  I  was  reading  with 
my  father,  that  aouuhow,  it  might  help  me  to  do  what  it  called  put- 
ting away  childish  things — don't  you  know  ?  I  might  be  ahio  to 
be  stronger  and  steadier,  somehow  And  then,  if — if — you  know, 
if  I  did  tumble  overboard,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  there  is  that 
about  the — what  they  will  go  to  next  Sunday,  being  necessary  to 
salvation.' 

Harry  laid  down  hia  head  and  cried ;  Margaret  could  not  speak 
for  tears  :  and  Mary  was  incoherently  protesting  against  any  notion 
of  his  falling  overboard. 

1  It  is  generally  necessary,  Harry,'  Margaret  said,  at  last — '  not 
in  impossible  cases.' 

1  Yes,  if  it  had  been  impossible,  but  it  was  not ;  if  I  had  not 
been  a  mad  goose  all  this  time,  but  when  a  bit  of  fun  gets  hold  of 
me,  I  can't  think.  And  if  I  am  too  bad  for  that,  I  am  too  bad 
for — for — and  I  shall  never  see  mamma  again  !  Margaret,  it 
almost  makes  me  af — afraid  to  sail.' 

'  Harry,  don't,  don't  talk  so  ! '  sobbed  Mary.  '  O  do  come  to 
papa,  and  let  us  beg  and  pray.  Take  hold  of  my  hand,  and  Mar- 
garet will  bog  too,  and  when  he  sees  how  sorry  you  are.  I  am  sure 
he  will  forgive,  and  let  you  be  Confirmed.'  She  would  have  dragged 
him  after  her. 

1  No,  Mary,'  said  Harry,  resisting  her.  '  It  is  not  that  he  does 
not  forgive.  You  don't  understand.  It  is  what  is  right.  And  ho 
cannot  help  it,  or  make  it  right  for  me,  if  I  am  such  a  horrid  wretch 
that  I  can't  keep  grave  thoughts  in  my  head.  I  might  do  it  again 
after  that,  just  the  same.' 

'  You  hare  been  grave  enough  of  late  ! '  said  Mary. 

'  This  was  enough  to  make  me  so,'  said  Harry  ;  '  but  even  at 
Church,  since  I  came  home,  I  have  behaved  ill !  I  kicked  Tom,  to 
make  him  Look  at  old  Levitt  asleep,  and  then  I  went  on,  because  he 
did  not  like  it.     I  know  I  am  too  idle.' 

0»  the  Tuesday,  Dr.  May  had  said  he  would  take  Norman  and 
Etheldred  to  Mr.  Bamsden.  Ethel  was  gravely  putting  on  her 
walking- dress,  when  she  heard  her  father's  voice  calling  Harry,  and 
she  started  with  a  joyful  hope. 

There,  indeed,  when  she  came  down  stairs,  stood  Harry,  his  cap 
in  his  haud,  and  his  face  serious,  but  with  a  look  ou  it  that  had  as 
much  subdued  joy,  as  awe. 

'  Dear,  dear  Harry !  you  are  gning  with  us  then  ? ' 

'  Yes,  papa  wrote  to  ask  what  Mr.  Wilmot  thought,  and  he 

nnrry  broke  off,  as  his  father  advanced,  and  gave  her  the  letter 
itself  to  read.  Mr.  Wilmot  answered,  that  he  certainly  should  not 
refuse  such  a  boy  as  Harry,  on  the  proof  of  such  entire  penitence 
and  deep  feeling.     Whether  to  bring  him  to  the  further  privilege, 
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might  be  another  question ;  but,  as  far  aa  the  Confirmation  was  eon* 
eerned,  the  opinion  was  decided. 

Norman  and  Ethel  were  too  happy  for  words,  as  they  went  arm 
in  arm  along  the  street,  leaving  their  dear  sailor  to  be  leant  on  by 
his  father. 

Harry's  sadness  was  gone,  bnt  he  still  was  guarded  and  gentle, 
during  the  few  days  that  followed;  he  sccuicd  to  hare  learnt  <* 
thought,  and  in  his  gratitude  for  the  privileges  he  had  so  nearly 
missed,  to  rate  them  more  highly  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
done.  Indeed,  the  doubt  for  the  Sunday  gave  him  a  sense  of 
probation. 

The  Confirmation  day  came.  Mr.  Rivers  had  asked  that  his 
daughter  might  be  with  Miss  May,  and  Ethel  had  therefore  to  be 
called  for  in  the  Abbotstoke  carriage,  quite  contrary  to  her  wishes, 
as  she  had  set  her  heart  on  the  walk  to  Church  with  her  father  and 
brothers.  Flora  would  not  come,  for  fear  of  crowding*  Mr.  Rivers, 
who,  with  Mrs.  Larpcnt,  accompanied  his  darling. 

1  0  Margaret,'  said  Flora,  after  putting  her  sister  into  the 
carriage,  *  I  wish  we  had  put  Ethel  into  a  veil  f  There  is  Meta  all 
white  from  head  to  foot,  with  such  a  veil !  and  Ethel,  in  her  little 
white  cap,  looks  as  if  she  might  be  Lucy  Taylor,  only  not  so 
pretty.1 

*  Mamma  thought  the  best  rule  was  to  take  the  dress  that  needs 
least  attention  from  ourselves,  and  will  be  least  noticed,'  said 
Margaret 

'There  is  Fanny  Anderson  gone  by  in  the  fly  with  a  white  veil 
on ! '  cried  Mary,  dashing  in. 

1  Then  I  am  glad  Ethel  has  not  one,9  said  Flora. 

Margaret  looked  annoyed,  but  she  hud  not  found  the  means  of 
checking  Flora  without  giving  offence;  and  she  could  only  call 
Mary  and  Blanche  to  order,  beg  them  to  think  of  what  the  others 
were  doing,  and  offer  to  read  to  them  a  little  tale  on  Confirmation. 

Flora  sat  and  worked,  and  Margaret,  stealing  a  glance  at  her, 
understood,  that,  in  her  quiet  way,  she  resented  the  implied  reproof. 

*  Making  the  children  thiuk  me  worldly  and  frivolous  1 '  she  thought, 

*  as  if  Margaret  did  not  know  that  I  think  and  feci  as  much  as  any 
reasonable  person  1 ' 

The  party  came  home  in  due  time,  and,  after  one  kiss  to  Mar- 
caret,  given  in  silence,  dispersed,  for  they  could  not  yet  talk  of  what 
had  passed. 

Only  Ethel,  as  she  met  Richard  on  the  stairs,  said,  *  Ritchie, 
do  you  know  what  the  Bishop's  text  wa«w?  "  No  man  having  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
God."; 

4  Yes  ? '  said  Richard,  interrogatively. 

*  I  thought  it  might  be  a  voice  to  me,'  said  Ethel ;  *  besides 
what  it  says  to  all,  about  our  Christian  course.     It  seems  to  tell 
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me  not  to  be  ont  of  heart  about  all  those  relations  at  Cockxmi 
Is  it  not  a,  sort  of  putting  our  hand  to  the  plough  ?' 

Dr.  May  gave  his  own  history  of  the  Confirmation  to  Margaret 
'  It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  watch,'  be  said.  •  the  faces  of  our  01 
set.  Those  four  were  really  like  a  poem.  There  was  little  Meta  __ 
her  snowy  whiteness,  looking  like  innocence  i  tee  If,  hardly  knowing 
of  evil,  or  pain,  or  struggle,  as  that  soft  earnest  voice  made  her  vow 
to  be  ready  for  it  all,  almost  as  unscathed  and  unconscious  of  trial, 
as  when  tbey  made  it  for  her  at  her  baptism — pretty  little  thing — 
may  she  long  be  as  happy.  And  for  our  own  Ethel,  she  looked  as 
if  she  was  promising  on  and  on,  straight  into  eternity.  I  heard  her 
"  I  do,"  dear  child,  and  it  was  in  such  a  tone  as  if  she  meant  to  be 
ever  doing.' 

'  And  for  the  boys  ? ' 

'There  was  Norman,  grave  and  steadfast,  as  if  he  knew  wbat  he 
was  about,  and  was  manfully  and  calmly  ready — be  might  have  been 
a  young  knight,  watching  his  armour.' 

'  And  so  he  is ! '  said  Margaret,  softly.     '  And  poor  Harry  ? ' 

The  Doctor  could  hardly  command  voice  to  tell  her.  *  Poor 
Harry,  he  was  last  of  all,  he  turned  his  back  and  looked  into  the 
corner  of  the  seat,  till  all  the  voices  bad  spoken,  and  then  turned 
about  in  haste,  and  the  two  words  came  on  the  end  of  a  sob.' 

1  You  will  not  keep  him  away  on  Sunday  ? '  said  Margaret 

'  Far  be  it  from  me.    I  know  not  who  should  come,  if  he  should 
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'  WUI  Duttcr,  vhtlhrr  thnsfh  delist. 
Or  led  thniofh  t.Ib  nf  win, 

Orje.B^«.«.orhUfmn,,'ftll, 

Th«  irlnrion?  way  tf[.;.,-.iri  T 
If  utp  br  utp  ih*  Mill  ■<■  Kt, 
Tbulnds,  mj  Saviour,  up  to  that  I ' 

'  I  could  not  help  it,'  said  Dr.  May — '  that  little  witch — ' 

1  Meta  Rivers  ?     Oh  !  what,  papa  ? ' 

'  It  seems  that  Wednesday  is  her  birthday,  and  nothing  will 
serve  her  but  to  eat  her  dinner  in  the  old  lioman  camp.' 

1  And  are  we  to  go  ?     0  which  of  us  ? ' 

'Everyone  of  anything  like  rational  years.  Blanche  is  espe- 
cially invited.' 

There  were  transports  till  it  was  recollected,  that  on  Thursday 
morning  school  would  roconmieuce,  and  that  on  Friday  Harry  must 
join  his  ship. 

However,  the  Roman  camp  had  long  been  an  object  of'their 
desires,  and  Margaret  was  glad  that  the  last  day  should  have  a. 
brilliancy,  so  she  would  not  hear  of  anyone  remaining  to  keep  her 
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company,  talked  of  the  profit  she  should  gain  by  a  leisure  day,  and 
took  ardent  interest  iu  everyone's  preparations  and  expectations,  in 
Ethels  researches  into  country  histories  and  classical  dictionaries, 
Flora's  sketching  intentions,  Norman's  promises  of  campanula  glo- 
merata,  and  a  secret  whispered  into  her  ear  by  Mary  and  Harry. 

*  31  eta's  weatner,'  as  they  said,  when  the  August  suu  rose  fresh 
and  joyous ;  aud  great  was  the  unnecessary  bustle,  and  happy  con- 
fusion, from  six  o'clock  till  eleven,  when  Dr.  May,  who  was  going 
to  visit  patients  some  way  further  on  the  same  road,  carried  off 
Harry  and  Mary,  to  set  them  down  at  the  place. 

The  rest  were  called  for  by  Mr.  Rivera's  carriage  and  break. 
Mrs.  Charles  Wilmot  and  her  little  girl  were  the  only  additions  to 
the  party,  and  Meta,  putting  Blanche  into  the  carriage  to  keep 
company  with  her  contemporary,  went  herself  in  the  break.  What 
a  brilliant  little  fairy  she  was,  in  her  pink  summer  robes,  fluttering 
like  a  butterfly,  and  with  the  same  apparent  felicity  in  basking  in 
joy,  all  gaiety,  glee,  and  light-hearteane&s  in  making  others  happy. 
On  they  went,  through  honey-suckled  lanes,  catching  glimpses  of 
sunny  fields  of  corn  falling  before  the  reaper,  and  happy  knots  of 
harvest  folks  dining  beneath  the  shelter  of  their  sheaves,  with  the 
sturdy  old  green  umbrella  sheltering  them  from  the  sun. 

Snatches  of  song,  peals  of  laughter,  merry  nonsense,  passed  from 
one  to  the  other ;  Norman,  roused  into  blitheness,  found  wit,  the 
young  ladies  found  laughter,  and  Richard's  eyes  and  mouth  looked 
very  pretty,  as  they  smiled  their  quiet  diversion. 

At  last,  his  face  drawn  all  into  one  silent  laugh,  he  directed  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  to  a  high  green  mound,  rising  immediately  before 
them,  where  stood  two  little  figures,  one  with  a  spy-glass,  intently 
gazing  the  opposite  way. 

At  the  same  time  came  the  halt,  and  Norman,  bounding  out, 

sprang  lightly  and  nimbly  up  the  side  of  the  mound,  and,  while  the 

--       spy-glass  was  yet  pointed  full  at  Wales,  had  hold  of  a  pair  of  stoat 

legs,  and  with  the  words,  '  Keep  a  good  look  out ! '  had  tumbled 

Mr.  May  headforemost  down  the  grassy  blope,  with  Mary  rolling  after. 

-«•  Harry's  first  outcry  was  for  his  precious  glass — his  second  was, 

not  at  his  fall,  but  that  they  should  have  come  from  the  east,  when, 

by  the  compass,  Stoneborough  was  north-north-west     And  then 

the  boys  took  to  tumbling  over  one  another,  while  Meta  frolicked 

joyously,  with  Nipen  after  her,  up  and  down  the  mounds,  chased  by 

Mary  and  Blanche,  who  were  wild  with  glee. 

i     j         By-and-by  she  joined  Ethel,  and  Norman  was  summoned  to  help 

them  to  trace  out  the  old  lines  of  encampment,  ditch,  rampart,  ana 

gates — happy  work  on  those  slopes  of  fresh  turf,  embroidered  with 

J     *-    every  minute  blossom  of  the  moor — thyme,  bird.*foot,  eyebright, 

and  dwarf  purple  thistle,  buzzed  and  hummed  over  by  busy,  black* 

■  tailed,  yellow-banded  duinblcdores,  the  breezy  wind  blowing  softly 

f  in  their  faces,  and  the  expanse  of  country- wooded  hill,  verdant 
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.rvest-field,  winding  river,  ^mokc-c.nnopicd-town, 
iidliii"  ™rev!y  owav  to  the  mountain  beads, 
w  in  iliad^,  the  bright  young  antiquaries  surveyed 
talked  wisely  of  vallum  and  fos&a,  of  legion  and 
la  and  Suetonius,  and  discussed  the  delightful 
this  miglit  have  been  raised  in  the  war  with 
e,  argued  Ethel,  since  Caractacus  was  certainly 
t  tiave  been  the  very  spot  where  Imogen  met 
Was  not  yonder  the  very  high  road  to  Milford 
— .  — i  <*..-_  D-j.i...  -jrassy  tomb'  be  in  the 


lound  in  the  middle  w 
Blanche  interposed  with 

studies,  '  they  used  to 
orman  observed  it  wu 

buried  it  all. 
ig  ladies.  '  It  was  the 
man,  looking  at  Harry, 
mending  that  it  should 
hey  could  but  find  the 

go.  regularly  to  wort, 


pasture,  amber 
and  brown  mot 

Now  in  sun 
the  old  banks, 
cohort,  of  A": 
'  probability,  tl 
Caractacus,  wh 
Arriragiu,  it  r 
Posthumus  agi 
Haven,  and  tbi 
immediate  neij 

Then  folio* 
a  good  deal  lilct 
some  of  the  Ion 
bury  their  tear 
.  the  more  probi 

The  idea  ot 
right  sort  of  ■ 
who  had  been  |i 

be  explored;  ana -  atu, 

least  trace,  her  papa  would  bo 
and  reveal  all  the  treasures. 

Richard  seemed  a  little  afraid  of  the  responsibility  of 
trove,  but  he  was  overruled  by  a  chorus  of  eager  voices,  and 
dispossessed  of  the  trowel,  which  he  had  brought  to  dig  up  some 
down-gentians  for  the  garden.  While  Norman  set  to  work  as 
pioneer,  some  skipped  about  in  wild  ecstasy,  and  Ethel  knelt  down 
to  peer  into  the  hole. 

Very  soon  there  was  a  discovery — an  eager  outcry — some  pot- 
tery 1  Roman  vessels — a  red  thing  that  might  have  been  a  lamp, 
_ another  that  might  have  been  a  lachrymatory. 

'Well,'  said  Ethel,  '  you  know,  Norman,  I  always  told  you  that 
the  children's  pots  and  pans  in  the  clay  ditch  were  very  like  Roman 
pottery.' 

'  Post  hum  us 'a  patty  pan  ! '  said  Norman,  holding  it  up.  '  No 
doubt  this  tv as  the  bottle  filled  with  the  old  queen's  tears  when 
Gloten  was  killed.' 

'  You  see  it  is  very  small,'  added  Harry ;  '  she  could  not  squeeze 

'  Come  now,  I  do 
taking  the  derided  ve 
genuine,  and  very  curious  things,  are  not  they,  I'll 

Flora  and  Ethel  admired  and  speculated  till  there  was  a  fresh, 
and  stilt  more  exciting  discovery — a  coiu,  actually  a  medal,  with 
the  head  of  an  emperor  upon  it — not  a  doubt  of  his  high  nose  being 
Roman.  Meta  was  certain  that  she  knew  one  exactly  tike  him 
among  her  father's  gems.'    Ethel  was  resolved  that  he  should  bo 


at  it ! '  said  Meta, 

Now.  they  really  are 
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Claudius,  and  began  decyphering  the  defaced  inscription  TH YB  VS. 
She  tried  Claudius's  whole  torrent  of  names,  and,  at  last,  made  it 
into  a  contraction  of  Tiberias,  which  highly  satisfied  her. 

Then  Meta,  in  her  turn,  read  D.  V.  2L,  which,  as  Ethel  6aid, 
was  all  she  could  wish— of  course  it  was  dux  et  imperator,  and   " 
Harry  muttered  iuto  Norman's  ear,  '  ducks  and  geese ! '  and  then 
heaved  a  sigh,  as  he  thought  of  the  Dux  no  longer.     (  V.  V.,'  con- 
tinued Meta, '  what  can  that  mean  ? ' 

'  Fire,  fire,  of  course,'  said  Flora. 

c  No,  no  !  I  hare  it,  Venus  Victrix?  said  Ethel,  *  the  ancestral 
Venus  1  Ha  1  don't  you  see  ?  there  she  is  on  the  other  side,  crown- 
ing Claudius.' 

'  Then  there  is  an  E  ! ' 

1  Something  about  JEneas,'  suggested  Norman,  gravely. 

But  Ethel  was  sure  that  could  not  be,  because  there  was  no 
diphthong ;  and  a  fresh  theory  was  just  being  started,  when  Blanche's 
head  was  thrust  in  to  know  what  made  them  all  so  busy. 

1  Why,  Ethel,  what  are  yon  doing  with  Harry's  old  medal  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ? ' 

Poor  Meta  and  Ethel,  what  a  downfall  I  Meta  was  sure  that 
Norman  had  known  it  the  whole  time,  and  he  owned  to  having 

fuessed  it  from  Harry's  importunity  for  the  search.  Harry  and 
lary  had  certainly  made  good  use  of  their  time,  and  great  was  the 
mirth  over  the  trap  so  cleverly  set — the  more  when  it  was  disclosed 
that  Dr.  May  had  been  a  full  participator  in  the  scheme,  had  sug- 
gested the  addition  of  the  pottery,  had  helped  Harry  to  some  liouid 
to  efface  part  of  the  inscription,  and  had  even  come  up  with  them 
to  plant  the  snare  in  the  most  plausible  corner  for  researches. 

Meta,  enchanted  with  the  joke,  flew  off  to  try  to  take  in  her 
governess  and  Mrs.  Wilmot.  whom  she  found  completing  their 
leisurely  promenade, 'and  considering  where  they  should  spread  the  * 

(dinner. 
The  sight  Of  those  great  baskets  of  good  fare  was  appetising, 
i  and  the  company  soon  collected  on  the  shady  turf,  where  Richard 
r  made  himself  extremely  useful,  and  the  feast  was  spread  without 
j  any  worse  mishap  than  Ni pen's  running  away  with  half  a  chicken, 
L  -  "bf  which  he  was  robbed,  as  Tom  reported,  by  a  surly  looking  dog 
(  that  watched  in  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  and  caused  Tom  to  return 
[  nearly  as  fast  as  the  poor  little  white  marauder. 
I  Meta  *  very  immorally,'  as  Norman  told  her,  comforted  Nipen 

I         with  a  large  share  of  her  sandwiches.     Harry  armed  himself  with* 
|         a  stick,  and  Mary  with  a  stone,  and  marched  off  to  the  attack,  but/ 
{         saw  no  signs  of  the  enemy,  and  had  begun  to  believe  him  a  figment 
k         of  Tom's  imagination,  when  Mary  spied  him  under,  a  bush,  lying  at 
I         the  feet  of  a  boy,  with  whom  he  was  sharing  the  spoiL 
'  Harry  called  out  rather  roughly,  *  Hollo  I  whaj  are  you  doing 

there?' 
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The  boj  j  ;d  up,  the  J  05  growled,  Mary  shrank  behind  her 

brother,  and)  J  him  not  to  be  cross  to  the  poor  boy,  but  to 

come  away.  ry  repeated  his  question. 

'  Please,  I  oby  brought  it  to  me.' 

'  What,  is  y  your  dog  ? ' 

'  Tea,  Sir. 

'  Are  yon  m  ingry  as  to  cat  dog's  meat  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  ■  d  nothing  before  to-day,  Sir.' 

'  Why,  win  lo  you  live  ?  hereabouts  ? ' 

'  0  no,  Si'  lived  with  nrandtiinther  Up  Eb    Cheshire,  but   she 

ii  dead  now,  1  from  sea,  and  he   wrote 

down  I  was  W  ,  h,  to  go  to  sea  with  him.' 

*  How  do ;  ay  ?  * 

'  No,  Sir^  tter,  only  Nanny  Brooks 

■aid  I  owed  s  id  I  hare  not  mnch  of  it 

left,  and  brea  brought  me  this  bit  of 

meat,  I  was  j  t  bare  taken  it — ' 

The  boy  1.  1  brother  and   sister,  in 

breathless  exci  eir  story. 

Mrs.  Wim*  L  ir  that  the  naval  part  of 

it  had  been  inspire a  1 13  uinja  uunuiui,  bnt  the  examination  of 
Jem  Jennings  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  spoke  nothing  but  the 
truth;  and  the  choicest  delight  of  the  feast  was  the  esUbliahing 
him  and  Toby  behind  the  barrow,  and  feeding  them  with  such 
viands  as  they  bad  probably  never  seen  before. 

The  boy  could  not  read  writing,  but  ho  had  his  father's  letter  in 
his  pocket,  and  Mary  capered  at  the  delightful  coincidence,  on  find* 
ing  that  Jem  Jennings  was  actually  a  quarter-master  on  board  the 
Alcestis.  It  gave  a  sort  of  property  in  the  boy,  and  she  almost 
grudged  Meta  the  having  been  first  to  say  that  she  would  pay  for 
the  rest  of  his  journey,  instead  of  doing  it  by  'subscription. 

However,  Mary  had  a  consolation,  she  would  offer  to  take  charge 
of  Toby,  who,  as  Harry  observed,  would  otherwise  have  been  drowned 
— he  could  not  be  taken  on  board.  To  be  sure,  he  was  a  particu- 
larly ugly  animal,  rough,  grisly.  .-hort-lczged,  long-backed7and  with 
an  apology  for  a  tail — but  In-  lia-1  a  redeeming  pair  of  eyes,  and  he 
and  Jem  lived  on  terms  of  -urii  i-insir  friendship,  that  he  would  have 
been  miserable  in  leaving  him  t>  t  ho  uiorcy  of  Nanny  Brooks. 

So,  after  their  meal,  Jem  and  Toby  were  bidden  to  wait  for 
Dr.  May's  coming,  and  fell  askip  together  on  the  green  bank,  while 
the  rest  cither  sketched,  or  wandered,  or  botanized.  Flora  acted 
the  grown-up  lady  with  Mrs.  Wilniot,  and  Meta  found  herself  sitting 
by  Ethel,  asking  her  a  great  many  questions  about  Margaret,  and 
her  home,  and  what  it  could  be  like  to  be  one  of  such  a  numerous 
family.  Flora  had  always  turned  aside  from  personal  matters,  as 
uninteresting  to  ber  companion,  and,  in  spite  of  Meta's  admiration, 
and  the  mutual  wish  to  bo  intimate,  confidence  did  not  spring  up 
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spontaneously,  as  it  hid  done  with  the  Doctor,  and,  in  that  single 
hour,  with  Margaret  Blunt  as  Ethel  was,  her  heartiness  of  manner 
gave  a  sense  of  real  progress  in  friendship.  Their  Confirmation 
tows  seemed  to  make  a  link,  and  M eta's  unfeigned  enthusiasm  for 
the  Doctor  was  the  sure  road  to  Ethel's  heart.  She  was  soon  telling 
how  glad  Margaret  was  that  he  had  been  drawn  into  taking  pleasure 
in  to-day's  scheme,  since,  not  only  were  his  spirits  tried  by  the 
approach  of  Harry's  departure,  but  he  had,  within  the  last  few 
days,  been  made  very  sad  by  reading  and  answering  Aunt  Flora's  first 
letter  on  the  news  of  last  October's  misfortune. 

*  My  aunt  in  New  Zealaud,'  explained  Ethel. 

*  Have  you  an  aunt  in  New  Zealand  ? '  cried  Meta.  '  I  never 
heard  of  her  I ' 

*  Did  not  you  ?  Oh  1  she  does  write  such  charming  long  let* 
ten!1 

*  Is  she  Dr.  May's  sister  f  * 

I  No ;  he  was  an  only  child.  She  is  dear  mamma's  sister.  I 
don't  remember  her,  for  she  went  out  when  I  was  a  baby,  but 
Richard  and  Margaret  were  so  fond  of  her.     They  say  she  used  to 

Slay  with  them  and  tell  them  stories,  and  sing  Scotch  songs  to  them, 
largaret  says  the  first  sorrow  of  her  life  was  Aunt  Flora's  going 
away.* 

'  Did  she  lire  with  them? ' 

c  Yes ;  after  grandpapa  died,  she  came  to  live  with  them,  but 
then  Mr.  Arnott  came  about  I  ought  not  to  speak  evil  of  him, 
for  he  is  my  godfather,  but  we  do  wish  ho  had  not  carried  off  Aunt 
Flora !  That  letter  of  hers  showed  me  what  a  comfort  it  would  be 
to  papa  to  have  her  here.' 

*  Perhaps  she  will  come.' 

'  No ;  Uncle  Arnott  has  too  much  to  do.  It  was  a  pretty 
story  altogether.  He  was  an  officer  at  Edinburgh,  and  fell  in  lore 
with  Aunt  Flora,  but  my  grandfather  Mackenzie  thought  him  too 
poor  to  marry  her,  and  it  was  all  broken  off,  aud  they  tried  to  think 
no  more  of  it  But  grandpapa  died,  and  she  came  to  live  here,  and 
somehow  Mr.  Arnott  turned  up  again,  quartered  at  Whitford,  and 
papa  talked  over  my  Uncle  Mackenzie,  and  helped  them — and  Mr. 
Arnott  thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  go  out  to  the  colonies.  They 
went  when  New  Zealand  was  very  new,  and  a  very  funny  life  they 
had  !  Ouce  they  had  their  house  burnt  iii  Heki's  rebellion — and 
Aunt  Flora  saw  a  Maori  walking  about  in  her  best  Sunday  bonnet- 
but,  in  general,  everything  has  gone  on  very  well,  and  he  has  a  great 
farm,  besides  an  office  under  government.' 

4  Oh  ;  so  he  went  out  as  a  settler ;  I  was  in  hopes  it  was  as  a 
missionary' 

I I  fancy  Aunt  Flora  has  done  a  good  deal  that  may  be  called  y 
missionary  work,'  said  Ethel,  *  teaching  the  Maori  women  and  girls. 
They  call  her  mother,  and  she  has  quite  a  doctor's  shop  Cor  them, 
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and  tries  hard  to  teach  them  to  take  proper  care  of  their  poor  little 
children,  when  they  ore  ill — and  she  cuts  out  clothes  for  the  whole 
pah,  that  is,  the  village.' 

1  And  are  they  Christians  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  to  be  sure  they  are  now  1  They  meet  in  the  pah  for  pray- 
ers every  morning  and  evening — they  used  to  bare  a  hoe  struck 
against  a  bit  of  metal  for  a  signal,  and  when  papa  heard  of  it,  he 
gave  them  a  bell,  pud  they  vera  so  delighted.  Sow  there  conies  a 
Clergyman  every  fourth  Sunday,  and,  on  the  others,  Uncle  Arnott 
reads  part  of  the  service  to  the  English  near,  and  the  Maori  teacher 
1 1>  his  people.' 

Mcta  asked  ravenously  for  more  details,  and  when  she  had  pretty 
well  exhausted  Ethels  stock,  she  said, '  Uow  nice  it  must  be  !  Ethel, 
did  you  ever  read  the  "  Faithful  Little  Girl  ?  "  ' 

'Yes;  it  was  one  of  Margaret's  old  Sunday  books.  I  often  re- 
collected it  before  I  was  allowed  to  begin  Cocksmoor.' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  am  very  like  Lucilla  ! '  said  Meta. 

'  What  ?  In  wishing  to  be  a  boy,  that  yon  might  be  a  Mission- 
ary! '  said  Ethel.  'Not  io  being  quite  so  cross  at  home  r^he 
added,  laughing. 

'  I  am  not  cross,  because  I  haTe  no  opportunity,'  said  Meta. 

'No  opportunity.  Oh,  Meta!  if  people  wish  to  be  cross,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  find  grounds  for  it.  There  is  always  the  moon  to 
cry  for.' 

'  Really  and  truly,'  said  Mcta,  thoughtfully, '  I  never  do  meet 
with  any  reasonable  trial  of  temper,  and  I  am  often  afraid  it  can- 
not be  right  or  safe  to  live  so  entirely  at  ease,  and  without  contra- 
dictions.' 

'  Well,  but — '  said  Ethel,  '  it  is  the  state  of  life  in  which  you 
are  placed.' 

'  Yes,  but  are  we  meant  never  to  hare  vexations  ? ' 

'  I  thought  you  had  them,'  said  Ethel.  '  Margaret  told  me 
about  your  maid.  That  would  have  worried  some  people,  and  made 
them  horridly  cross.' 

1  Oh  !  no  rational  person,'  cried  Meta.  '  It  was  so  nice  to  think 
of  her  being  with  the  poor  mother,  and  I  was  quite  interested  in 
managing  for  myself;  besides,  you  know,  it  was  just  a  proof  how 
one  learns  to  be  selfish,  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  I 
ooght  to  spare  her.' 

'  And  your  school  children — you  were  in  some  trouble  about 

I  Oh  !  that  is  pleasure.' 

I I  thought  you  had  a  class  you  did  not  like.' 

'  I  like  them  now — they  arc  such  steady  plodding  girls,  so  much 
iu  earnest,  and  one,  that  has  been  neglected,  is  so  pleased  and 
touched  by  kindness.  I  would  not  give  them  up  for  anything  now — 
they  are  just  fit  for  my  capacity.' 
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1  Do  you  mean  that  nothing  over  goes  wrong  with  yon,  or  that 
yon  do  not  mind  anything — which  ? ' 

1  Nothing  goes  wrong  enough  with  me  to  give  me  a  handsome 
excuse  for  minding  it.' 

*  Then  it  must  be  all  your  good  temper.' 

( I  don't  think  so,'  said  Mcta — '  it  is  that  nothing  is  ever  disa- 
greeable to  me.' 

4  Stay,'  said  Ethel, l  if  the  ill-temper  was  in  you,  you  would  only 
be  the  crosser  for  being  indulged — at  least,  so  books  say.     And  I 
am  sure  myself,  that  it  is  not  whether  things  are  disagreeable  or 
not,  but  whether  one's  will  is  with  them,  that  signifies.' 
,    M  don't  quite  understand.' 

I  Why — I  have  seen  the  boys  do  for  play,  and  done  myself,  what 
would  hare  been  a  horrid  hardship  if  one  had  been  made  to  do  it 

-  I  nerer  liked  any  lessons  as  well  as  those  I  did  without  being  obliged, 
and  always,  when  there  is  a  thing  I  hate  very  much  in  itself,  I  can  get 
up  an  interest  in  it,  by  resolving  that  I  will  do  it  well,  or  fast,  or 
something — if  I  can  stick  my  will  to  it,  it  is  like  a  lever,  and  it  is 
done.  Now  I  think  it  must  be  the  same  with  you,  only  your  will 
is  more  easily  set  at  it  than  mine.' 

\  *  What  makes  me  uncomfortable  is,  that  I  feel  ss  if  I  never 
followed  anything  but  my  wilL' 

Ethel  screwed  up  her  face,  as  if  the  eyes  of  her  mind  were  pur- 
suing some  thought  almost  beyond  her.  '  If  our  will  and  our  duty 
run  the  same,'  she  said, '  that  can't  be  wrong.  \  The  better  people 
are,  the  more  they  "  love  what  He  commands,"  you  know.  In 
Heaven  they  have  no  will  but  His.' 

'  Oh  !  but  Ethel,1  cried  Mcta  distressed, '  that  is  putting  it  too 
high.  Won't  you  understand  what  I  mean  ?  We  have  learnt  so 
much  lately  about  self-denial,  and  crossing  one's  own  inclinations, 
and  enduring  hardness.  And  here  I  live  with  two  dear  kind  peo- 
ple, who  only  try  to  keep  every  little  annoyance  from  my  path.  I 
can't  wish  for  a  thing  without  getting  it — I  am  waited  on  all  day 
long,  and  I  feel  like  one  of  the  women  that  are  at  ease— one  of  the 
careless  daughters.' 

I I  think  still  papa  would  say  it  was  your  happy  contented  tam- 
per that  made  you  find  no  vexation.' 

4  But  that  sort  of  temper  is  not  goodness.  I  was  born  with  it ; 
I  never  did  mind  anything,  not  even  Being  punished,  they  say,  unless 
I  knew  papa  was  grieved,  which  always  did  make  me  unhappy 
enough.  I  laughed,  and  went  to  play  most  saucily,  whatever  they 
did  to  me.  If  I  had  striven  for  the  temper,  it  would  be  worth 
having,  but  it  is  my  nature.  And  Ethel/  she  added,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  the  tear*  eauie  into  her  eyes,  (  don't  you  remember  last  Sunday  f 
I  felt  myself  so  vain  and  petted  a  thing !  as  if  I  had  no  share  in  too 
Cup  of  suffering,  and  did  not  deserve  to  call  myself  a  member— it 
seemed  ungrateful' 
Vol-  L— 12 
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Ethel  felt  ashamed,  as  she  beard  of  warmer  feelings  than 
own  had  been,  expressed  in  that  lowered  trembling  voice,  and 
sought  for  the  answer  that  would  only  eome  to  her  mind  in  sense, 
not  at  first  in  words.    '  Discipline,'  said  she, '  would  not  that  show  the 
willingness  to  have  the  part  ?     Taking  the  right  times  for  refusing 
oneself  some  pleasant  thing.' 

'  Would  not  that  be  only  making  «p  something  for  oneself? '  said 
Meta. 

'  No,  the  Church  orders  it.  It  is  in  the  Prayer-book,'  said 
Ethel.  'I  mean  one  can  do  little  secret  things — not  read  story 
books  on  those  days,  or  keep  gome  tiresome  sort  of  work  for  them. 
It  is  very  trumpery,  but  it  keeps  the  remembrance,  and  it  is  not  so 
much  as  if  one  did  Dot  heed.' 

'  I'll  think,'  said  Meta,  sighing.  '  If  only  I  felt  myself  at  work, 
not  to  please  myself,  but  to  be  of  use.  Ila  I '  she  cried,  springing 
op,  '  I  do  believe  I  see  Dr.  May  coming ! ' 

'  Let  us  run  and  meet  him,'  said  Ethel. 

They  did  so,  and  he  called  out  his  wishes  of  many  hnppy  returns 
of  blithe  days  to  the  little  birthday  queen,  then  added,  '  You  both 
look  grave,  though — have  they  deserted  you  ? ' 

'  No,  papa,  we  have  been  having  n  talk,'  said  Ethel.  '  May  I 
tell  him,  Meta  ?     I  wont  to  know  what  he  soys.' 

Meta  had  not  bargained  for  this,  but  she  was  very  much  in 
earnest,  and  there  was  nothing  formidable  in  Dr.  May,  so  she  assented. 

'  Meta  is  longing  to  be  at  work — she  thinks  she  is  of  no  use,' 
said  Ethel—'  she  says  she  never  does  anything  but  please  herself.' 

'  Pleas ing^ones elf  is  not  the  same  as  trying  to  please  oneself,' 
■aid  Dr.  May,  kindly. 

'  And  she  thinks  it  cannot  be  safe  or  right,'  added  Ethel,  '  to 
live  that  happy  bright  life,  as  if  people  without  care  or  trouble  could 
aot  be  living  as  Christians  are  meant  to  live.     Is  that  it,  Meta?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  think  it  is,'  said  Meta.  '  I  seem  to  be  only  put  here  to 
be  made  much  of ! ' 

'  What  did  David  say,  Meta  ? '  returned  Dr.  May. 


He  sctteth  me  10  feed.' 

'  Then  you  think,'  said  Meta.  much  touched,  '  that  I  ought  to 
look  on  this  as  "  the  pastures  fair,"  aud  bo  thankful.  I  hope  I  was 
not  unthankful.' 

1  0,  no,'  said.  Ethel.  '  It  was  the  wish  to  bear  hardness,  and  be 
a  good  soldier,  was  it  not  ? ' 

'  Ah  !  my  dear,'  he  said,  '  the  rugged  path  and  dark  valley  will 
come  in  Ilis  own  fit  time.  Depend  upon  it,  the  good  Shepherd  is 
giving  you  what  is  best  for  you  in  the  greeu  meadow,  and  it'  you  lay 
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hold  on  His  rod  and  staff  in  your  boljj  days. — '  Ha  stopped  short, 
and  turned  to  his  daughter. 

1  Ethel,  they  sang  that  Psalm  the  first  Sunday  I  brought  your 
mamma  home  ? ' 

Meta  was  much  affected,  and  began  to  put  together  what  the 
father  and  daughter  had  said.  Perhaps  the  little  modes  of  secret 
discipline,  of  which  Ethel  had  spoken,  might  be  the  true  means  of 
clasping  the  staff — perhaps  she  had  been  impatient,  and  wanting  in 
humility  in  craving  for  the  strife,  when  her  armour  was  scarce  put 
on. 

Dr.  May  spoke  once  again.  *  Don't  let  anyone  long  for  external 
.  The  offering  of  a  free  heart  is  the  thiug.  To  offer  praise  is 
the  great  object  of  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth.  If  the 
happier  we  are,  the  more  we  praise,  then  all  is  well.' 

But  the  serious  discussion  was  suddenly  broken  off. 

Others  had  seen  Dr.  May's  approach,  and  Harry  and  Mary 
rushed  down  in  dismay  at  their  story  having,  as  they  thought,  been 
forestalled.  However,  they  had  it  all  to  themselves,  and  the  Doctor 
took  up  the  subject  as  keenly  as  could  have  been  hoped,  but  the 
poor  boy  being  still  fast  asleep,  after,  probably,  much  fatigue,  he 
would  not  then  waken  him  to  examine  him,  but  came  and  sat  down 
in  the  semicircle,  formed  by  a  terraced  bank  of  soft  turf,  where 
Mrs.  Larpent,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  Hi  chard,  and  Flora,  had  for  some  time 
taken  up  their  abode.  31  eta  brought  him  the  choice  little  basket 
of  fruit  which  she  had  saved  for  him,  and  all  delighted  in  having 
him  there,  evidently  enjoying  the  rest  and  sport  very  much,  as  he 
reposed  on  the  fragrant  slope,  eating  grapes,  and  making  inquiries  as 
to  the  antiquities  lately  discovered. 

Norman  gave  an  exceedingly  droll  account  of  the  great  Roman 
Emperor,  Tiberius  V.  V.,  and  Meta,  correcting  it,  there  was  a 
regular  gay  skirmish  of  words,  which  entertained  everyone  ex- 
tremely— abo**e  all.  Meta  s  indignation  when  the  charge  was  brought 
home  to  her  of  having  declared  the  'old  Duke '  exactly  like  in  turns 
to  Domitian  and  Tiberius — his  features  quite  forbidding. 

This  lasted  till  the  younger  ones,  who  had  been  playing  and 
rioting  till  they  were  tired,  came  up.  and  throwing  themselves  down 
on  the  grass,  Blanche  petitioned  fur  something  that  everyone  could 
play  at. 

Meta  proposed  what  she  called  the  story  play.  One  was  to  be 
sent  out  of  earshot,  and  the  rest  to  agree  u]»ou  a  word,  which  was 
then  to  be  guessed  by  each  telling  a  story,  aud  introducing  the 
word  into  it,  not  too  prominently.  Meta  volunteered  to  guess,  and 
Harry  whispered  to  Mary  it  would  be  no  go.  but  in  the  meantime, 
the  word  was  found,  aud  Blanche  eagerly  recalled  Meta.  and  nut  iu 
the  utmost  expectation  and  delight.  Meta  turned  tir>t  to  Richard, 
but  he  coloured  distressfully,  and  begged  that  Flora  might  tell  his 
story  for  him — he  should  only  *p  jil  the  game.     Flora,  with  a  little 
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tinge  of  graceful  reluctance,  obeyed.  '  No  woman  had  been  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,'  she  said,  *  till  one  young  girl,  named  Marie, 
resolved  to  hare  this  glory.  The  guides  told  her  it  was  madness, 
but  she  persevered.  She  took  the  staff,  and  everything  requisite, 
and,  following  a  party,  began  the  ascent  She  bravely  supported 
every  fatigue,  climbed  each  precipice,  was  undaunted  by  the  giddy 
heights  she  attained,  bravely  crossed  the  fields  of  snow,  supported 
the  bitter  cold,  and  finally,  though  suffering  severely,  arrived  at 
the  topmost  peak,  looked  forth  where  woman  had  never  looked  be- 
^ore,  Kit  her  heart  swell  at  the  attainment  of  her  utmost  ambition, 
and  the  name  of  Marie  was  inscribed  as  that  of  the  woman  who 
alone  has  had  the  glory  of  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  Giant  of 
the  Alps.' 

It  was  prettily  enunciated,  and  had  a  pleasing  effect.  Meta 
stood  conning  the  words — woman — giant — mountain — glory— and 
begged  for  another  tale. 

'Mine  shall  not  be  so  stupid  as  Flora's,'  said  Harry.  *  We  have 
an  old  sailor  on  board  the  Alcestis — a  giant  he  might  be  for  his 
voice — but  he  sailed  once  in  the  Glory  of  the  West,  and  there  they 
had  a  monkey  that  was  picked  up  in  Africa,  and  one  day  this  old 
fellow  found  his  queer  messmate,  as  he  called  him,  spying  through 
a  glass,  just  like  the  captain.  The  captain  had  a  glorious  collec- 
tion of  old  coins,  and  the  like,  dug  up  in  some  of  the  old  Greek 
colonies,  and  whenever  Master  Monkey  saw  him  overhauling  them, 
he  would  get  out  a  brass  button,  or  a  card  or  two,  and  turn  'em 
over,  and  chatter  at  them,  and  glory  over  them,  quite  knowing—' 
said  Harry,  imitating  the  gesture,  '  and  I  dare  say  he  saw  V.  V., 
and  Tiberius  Caesar,  as  well  as  the  best  of  them.' 

1  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harry,'  said  Meta.  *  I  think  we  are  at  no  loss 
for  monkeys  here.  But  I  have  not  the  word  yet.  Who  comes 
next  ?    Ethel—' 

*  I  shall  blunder,  I  forewarn  you,'  said  Ethel, '  but  this  is  mine. 
"  There  was  a  young  king,  who  had  an  old  tutor,  whom  ho  despised 
because  he  was  so  strict,  so  he  got  rid  of  him,  and  took  to  idle 
sport  One  day,  when  he  was  out  hunting  in  a  forest,  a  white  hind 
came  and  ran  before  him,  till  she  guided  him  to  a  castle,  and  there 
he  found  a  lady,  all  dressed  in  white,  with  a  beamy  crown  on  her 
head,  and  so  nobly  beautiful,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once, 
and  was  only  sorry  to  see  another  prince  who  was  come  to  her 
palace  too.  She  told  them  her  name  was  Gloria,  and  that  she  had 
had  many  suitors,  but  the  choice  did  not  depend  on  herself — she 
could  only  be  won  by  him  who  deserved  her,  and  for  three  years 
they  were  to  be  on  their  probation,  trying  for  her.  So  she  dis- 
missed them,  only  burning  to  gain  her,  and  telling  them  to  come 
back  in  three  years'  time.  But  they  had  not  gone  far  before  they 
saw  another  palace,  much  finer,  all  glittering  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  their  Lady  Gloria  came  out  to  meet  them,  not  in  her  white 
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dress,  but  in  one  all  gay  and  bright  with  fine  colours,  and  her 
crown  they  now  saw  was  of  diamonds.  She  told  them  they  had 
only  seen  her  every-day  dress  and  house,  this  was  her  best;  and 
she  showed  them  about  the  castle,  and  all  the  pictures  of  her  former, 
lovers,  There  was  Alexander,  who  had  been  nearer  retaining  her 
than  anyone,  only  the  fever  prevented  it ;  there  was  Pyrrhus,  always 
seeking  her,  but  slain  by  a  tile — Julius  Caesar — Tamerlane— all  the 
rest,  and  she  hoped  that  one  of  these  two  would  really  prove  worthy 
and  gain  her,  by  going  in  the  same  path  as  these  great  people. 

' "  So  our  prince  went  home ;  his  head  full  of  being  like  Alexander 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  and  he  sent  for  his  good  old  tutor  to 
reckon  up  his  armies,  and  see  whom  he  could  conquer  in  order  to 
win  her.  But  the  old  tutor  told  him  he  was  under  a  mistake ;  the 
second  lady  he  had  seen  was  a  treacherous  cousin  of  Gloria,  who 
drew  away  her  suitors  by  her  deceits,  and  whose  real  name  was 
Yana  Gloria.  If  he  wished  to  earn  the  true  Gloria,  he  must  set  to  J 
work  to  do  his  subjects  good,  and  to  be  virtuous.  And  he  did ;  he 
taught  them,  and  he  did  justice  to  them,  and  he  bore  it  patiently 
and  kindly  when  they  did  not  understand.  But  by-and-by,  the 
other  king,  who  had  no  good  tutor  to  help  him,  had  got  his  armies 
together,  and  conquered  ever  so  many  people,  and  drawn  off  their 
men  to  be  soldiers ;  and  now  he  attacked  the  good  prince,  and  was 
so  strong,  that  he  gained  the  victory,  though  both  prince  and 
subjects  fought  manfully  with  heart  and  hand ;  but  the  battle  was 
lost,  and  the  faithful  prince  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  but  bearing 
it  most  patiently,  till  he  was  dragged  behind  the  other's  triumphal 
car  with  all  the  rest,  when  the  three  years  were  up,  to  be  presented 
to  Yana  Gloria,  And  so  he  was  carried  into  the  forest,  bleeding 
and  wounded,  and  his  enemy  drove  the  car  over  his  body,  and 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  Yana  Gloria,  and  found  her  a  vain,  ugly 
wretch,  who  grew  frightful  as  soon  as  he  grasped  her.  But  the 
coed  dying  prince  saw  the  beautiful  beamy  face  of  his  lady-love 
bending  over  him.  '  Oh  ! '  he  said, '  vision  of  my  life,  hast  thou 
come  to  lighten  my  dying  eyes  ?  Never — never,  even  in  my  best 
days,  did  I  deem  that  I  could  be  worthy  of  thee ;  the  more  I  strove, 
the  more  I  knew  that  Gloria  is  for  none  below — for  me  less  than  alL' 

1 "  And  then  the  lady  came  and  lifted  him  up,  and  she  said, 
'  Gloria  is  given  to  all  who  do  and  suffer  truly  in  a  good  cause,  for  / 
faithfulness  is  glory,  and  that  is  thine.1 '" 

Ethel's  language  had  become  more  flowing  as  she  grew  more 
eager  in  the  tale,  and  they  all  listened  with  suspended  interest. 
Korman  asked  where  she  got  the  story.  '  Out  of  an  old  French 
book^thc  Magazin  det  enfant,'  was  the  answer. 

'  But  why  did  you  ulter  the  end  ?  '  said  Flora,  *  why  kill  the 
poor  man  ?     He  used  to  be  prosperous,  why  not  ? ' 

'  Because  I  thought,'  said  Ethel, '  that  glory  could  not  properly 
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He,  and  if  he  hm  once  conscious  of  it,  it  would 
I,  Meta,  do  you  guess  f ' 

!  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,     I  tliink  I  know 

t  I  should  go  like  another  story.     May  I  not 

2ta,  coaxingly.     '  Mary,  it  ia  you.' 

an  her  papa,  and  begged  him  to  take  hers.  Papa 

i  of  all,  she  said.  aniJ  Mela  looked  beseeching. 

not  be  as  long  as  Ethel's,'  said  the  Doctor,  yield- 

ctant  smile.  '  My  story  is  of  a  hamming  bird,  a 

loved  its  master  with  all  its  strength,  and  longed 

ed  with  its  lot,  because 

ture.     The  nightingale 

I  if  glory  of  its  strains ; 

for  its  plume,  but  what 

lice  in  the  glory  of  the 

e  flowers,  and  glance  in 

shed  from  rich  purple  to 

ed  it,  fluttering  bo  fast 

darted  its  slender  beak 

bird  grieved,  and  could 

tmm  u : .. ... .his  world,  that  it  sought 

ind   could  do  nothing  that  could  con- 
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belong  to  any  or- 
be  all  spoilt.  \  1 

'Oh!  then 
what  it  most  be. 
hare  one  ? '  said 

Mary  fell  b 
told  the  best  f* 

'  My  story  ■ 
ing  with  a  half 
little  creature 
to  do"  somewhs 
it  seemed  men 
sang  praise,  an^, 
the  fowl  was  va 
oould  the  little 
flood  of  tnnbenu. 
the  sunny  light,  i 
duxling  flame  o 

that  the  eye  cot 

into  the  deep-belled 
not  rest,  for  thinking  m. 
merely  its  own  grat 

dace  to  the  glory  of  its  master.  But,  one  night,  a  voice  spoke  t< 
little  bird,  "  Why  hast  thou  been  placed  here,"  it  said,  "  but  at  the 
will  of  thy  master  ?  Was  it  not  that  he  might  delight  himself  in 
thy  radiant  plumage,  and  sec  thy  joy  in  the  sunshine  ?  His  gifts 
are  thy  buoyant  wing,  thy  beauteous  colours,  the  love  of  all  around, 
the  sweetness  of  the  boncy  drop  in  the  flowers,  the  shade  of  the 
palm  leaf.  Esteem  them,  then,  as  his;  value  thine  own  bliss,  while 
it  lasts,  as  the  token  of  his  care  and  love ;  and  while  thy  heart  praises 
him  for  them,  and  thy  wings  quiver  and  dance  to  the  tune  of  that 
praise,  then,  indeed,  thy  gladness  conduces  to  no  vain-glory  of  thine 
own,  in  beauty,  or  in  graceful  flight,  but  thouart  a  creature  serving 
aa  best  thou  canst  to  his  glory."  ' 

'  I  know  the  word,'  half  whispered  Meta,  not  without  a  trembling 
of  the  lip.  '  I  know  why  you  told  the  story,  Dr.  May,  but  one  ia 
not  as  good  as  the  humming  birds.' 

The  elder  ladies  had  beguu  to  look  at  watches,  and  talk  of  time 
to  go  home;  and  Jem  Jennings  having  been  seen  rearing  himself 
up  from  behind  the  barrow,  the  Doctor  proceeded  to  investigate  his 
case,  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  boy's  truth,  and  as  ready  as  the 
young  ones  to  befriend  him.  A  letter  should  be  written  at  once, 
desiring  his  father  to  look  out  for  him  on  Friday,  when  he  should 
go  by  the  same  train  as  Harry,  who  was  delighted  at  the  notion  of 
protecting  him  so  far,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  drive  him  home 
to  Stoneborough  in  the  gig. 

Consent  was  given;  and  Richard  being  added  to  give  weight 
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and  discretion,  the  gig  set  out  at  once— the  Doctor,  much  to  Meta's 
delight,  took  his  place  in  the  break  Blanche,  who,  in  the  morning, 
had  been  inclined  to  despise  it  as  something  akin  to  a  cart,  now 
finding  it  a  popular  conveyance,  vras  urgent  to  return  in  it ;  and 
Flora  was  made  over  to  the  carriage,  not  at  all  unwillingly,  for, 
though  it  separated  her  from  Meta,  it  made  a  senior  of  her. 

Norman  s  fate  conveyed  him  to  the  exalted  scat  beside  the  driver 
of  the  break,  where  he  could  only  now  and  then  catch  the  sounds  of 
mirth  from  below.  He  had  enjoyed  the  day  exceedingly,  with  that 
sort  of  abandon  more  than  ordinarily  delicious  to  grave  or  saddened 
temperaments,  when  roused  or  drawn  out  for  a  time.  Meta's  win- 
ning grace  and  sweetness  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  him,  and,  per- 
haps, nis  having  been  originally  introduced  to  her  as  ill,  and  in  sor- 
row, had  given  her  manner  towards  him  a  sort  of  kindness  which 
was  very  gratifying. 

And  now  he  felt  as  if  he  was  going  back  to  a  very  dusky  dusty 
world ;  the  last  and  blithest  day  of  his  holidays  was  past,  and  ha 
must  return  to  the  misapprehensions  and  injustice  that  had  blighted 
his  school  career,  be  kept  beneath  bovs  with  half  his  ability,  and 
without  generous  feeling,  and  find  all  Lis  attainments  useless  in  re- 
storing his  position.  Dr.  Hoxton's  dull  scholarship  would  chill  all 
pleasure  in  his  studies — there  would  be  no  companionship  among 
the  boys— even  his  supporters,  ErnesclifTe  and  Larkins,  were  gone, 
and  Harry  would  leave  trim  still  under  a  cloud. 

Norman  felt  it  more  as  disgrace  than  he  had  done  since  the  first, 
and  wished  be  had  consented  to  quit  the  school  when  it  had  been 
offered — be  made  a  man,  instead  of  suffering  these  doubly  irksome 
provocations,  which  rose  before  him  in  renewed  force.  *  And  what 
would  that  little  humming  bird  think  of  me  if  she  knew  me  dis- 
graced ?'  thought  he.  '  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  think  of  it  I  most 
go  through  with  it,  and  as  I  always  am  getting  vain-glorious,  I  had 
better  have  no  opportunity.  I  did  not  declare  I  renounced  vain- 
ponip  and  glory  last  week,  to  begin  coveting  them  now  again.' 

So  Norman  repressed  the  sigh  as  he  looked  at  the  school-build- 
ings, which  never  could  give  him  the  pleasures  of  memory  they  af- 
forded to  others. 

The  break  had  set  out  before  the  carriage,  so  that  Meta  had  to 
come  in  and  wait  for  her  governess.  Before  the  vehicle  had  dis- 
gorged half  its  contents,  Harry  had  rushed  out  to  meet  them. 
*  Come  in !  come  in,  Norman !  Only  hear.  Margaret  shall  tell  you 
herself!     Hurra!'. 

Is  Mr.  Erncscliffe  come  ?  crossed  Ethel's  mind,  but  Margaret 
was  alone,  flushed,  and  holding  out  her  hands.  *  Norman  !  where 
is  he  ?  Dear  Norman,  here  is  good  news !  Papa,  Dr.  Uoxton  haa 
been  here,  and  he  knows  all  about  it — and  oh  !  Norman,  he  is  very 
sorry  for  the  injustice,  and  vou  arc  Dux  again ! ' 

Norman  really  trembled  to  much  that  he  could  neither  speak 
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nor  stand,  but  sat  down  on  the  window-seat,  while  a  confusion  of 
tongues  asked  more, 

Dr.  Eloston  and  Mr.  Liukins  had  come  to  coll — heard  no  one 
was  at  home  but  Miss  May — bad,  nevertheless,  come  in — and  Mar- 
garet had  heard  that  Mr,  Larkins,  who  had  before  intended  to  re- 
move his  son  from  St  onebo  rough,  bod,  in  the  course  of  the  holidays, 
made  discoveries  from  him,  which  be  could  not  feel  justified  in  c( 
cealing  from  Dr.  Hoi  ton. 

The  whole  of  the  transactions  with  Ballhatehet,  and  Norman's 
part  in  them,  had  been  explained,  as  well  as  the  true  history  of  the 
affray  in  Randall's  alley — how  Norman  had  dispersed  the  boys,  how 
they  had  again  collected,  and,  with  the  fall  concurrence  of  Harvey 
Anderson,  renewed  the  mischief,  how  the  Andersons  bad  refused  to 
bear  witness  in  bis  favour,  and  how  Ballhatehet's  ill-will  bad  kept 
back  the  evidence  which  would  hare  cleared  him. 

Little  Larkins  had  told  all,  and  his  father  had  no  scruple  in  re- 

S eating  it,  and  causing  the  investigation  to  be  set  on  foot.  Nay,  he 
eemed  that  Norman's  influence  nad  saved  his  son,  and  came,  as 
anxious  to  thank  him,  as  Dr.  Hoxton,  warm-hearted,  though  inju- 
dicious, was  to  repair  bis  injustice.  They  were  much  surprised  and 
struck  by  finding  that  Dr.  May  bad  been  aware  of  the  truth  the 
whole  time,  and  bad  patiently  put  up  with  tbe  injustice,  and  the  loss 
of  the  scholarship — a  loss  which  Dr.  Hoiton  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  repair,  so  as  to  have  sent  up  a  scholar  likely  to  do  him  so 
mueir  credit ;  but  it  was  now  too  late,  and  he  bad  only  been  able  to 
tell  Margaret  bow  dismayed  he  was  at  finding  out  that  the  boy  to 
whom  all  the  good  order  in  his  school  was  owing,  bad  been  so  ill- 
used.  Kind  Dr.  May's  first  feeling  really  seemed  to  be  pity  and  sym- 
pathy for  bis  old  friend,  the  head  master,  in  the  shock  of  such  a  dis- 
covery. Harry  was  vociferously  telling  his  version  of  the  story  to 
Ethel  and  Mary.  Tom  stood  transfixed  in  attention.  Meta,  forgot- 
ten and  bewildered,  was  standing  near  Norman,  whose  colour  rapidly 
varied,  and  whose  breath  came  short  and  quick  as  he  listened.  A 
quick  naif  interrogation  passed  Meta's  lips,  heard  by  no  one  else. 

1  It  is  only  that  it  is  all  right,'  he  answered,  scarcely  audibly; 
1  they  hare  found  out  the  truth.' 

1  What — who — you  ? '  said  Meta,  as  she  heard  words  that  im- 
plied the  past  suspicion. 

'  Yes,'  said  Norman,  '  I  was  suspected,  but  never  at  home.' 

'  And  is  it  over  now  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  he  whispered  huskily,  '  all  is  right,  and  Harry  will 
not  leave  me  in  disgrace.' 

Meta  did  not  ."peak,  but  she  held  out  her  hand  in  hearty  con- 
gratulation; Norman,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  grasped  and 
wrung  it  so  tight,  that  it  was  positive  pain,  as  he  turned  away  his 
head  to  the  window  to  struggle  with  those  irrepres-ibie  tears. 
Meta's  colour  flushed  into  her  cheek  as  she  found  it  still  held,  almost 
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unconsciously  perhaps,  in  his  agitation,  and  she  heard  Margaret's 
words,  that  both  gentlemen  had  said  Norman  had  acted  nobly,  and 
that  every  revelation  made  in  the  course  of  their  examination,  had 
only  more  folly  established  his  admirable  conduct. 

*  0  Norman !  Norman,  I  am  so  glad ! '  cried  Mary's  voice  in 
the  first  pause,  and,  Margaret  aslrin<r  where  he  was,  he  suddenly 
turned  round,  recollected  himself,  and  found  it  was  not  the  back  of 
the  chair  that  he  had  been  squeezing,  blushed  intensely,  but  made 
no  attempt  at  apology,  for  indeed  he  could  not  speak — he  only  leant 
down  over  Margaret,  to  receive  her  heartfelt  embrace ;  and,  as  ha 
stood  up  again,  nis  father  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  *  My  boy, 
I  am  glad — '  but  the  words  were  broken,  and,  as  if  neither  could 
bear  more,  Norman  hastily  left  the  room,  Ethel  rushing  after  him, 

*  Quite  overcome ! '  said  the  Doctor, ( and  no  wonder.  He  felt 
it  cruelly,  though  he  bore  up  gallantly.     Well,  July.' 

1 1*11  go  down  to  school  with  him  to-morrow,  and  see  him  Dux 
again!  Til  have  three-times-three ! '  shouted  Harry,  'hip!  hip  I 
hurra ! '  and  Tom  and  Mary  joined  in  chorus. 

'  What  is  all  this  ? '  exclaimed  Flora,  opening  the  door — is  every- 
one  gone  mad  ? ' 

Many  were  the  voices  that  answered. 

1  Well !  I  am  glad,  and  I  hope  the  Andersons  will  make  an 
apology.     But  where  is  poor  Met  a  ?    Quite  forgotten  ? ' 

*  Meta  would  not  wonder  if  she  knew  all,'  said  the  Doctor,  turn- 
ing, with  a  sweet  smile  that  had  in  it  something  nevertheless  of  apology. 

*  Oh !  I  am  so  glad — so  glad  ! '  said  Meta,  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
as  she  came  forward. 

And  there  was  no  helping  it;  the  first  kiss  between  Margaret 
May,  and  Margaret  Rivers,  was  given  in  that  overflowing  sympathy 
of  congratulation. 

The  Doctor  gave  her  his  arm  to  take  her  to  the  carriage,  and, 
on  the  way,  his  quick  warm  words  filled  up  the  sketch  of  Norman's 
behaviour ;  Mcta's  eyes  responded  better  than  her  tongue*  but,  to 
her  good-bye,  she  could  not  help  adding, '  Now  I  hav$  seen  true  J 
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[is  answer  was  much  such  a  gripe  as  her  poor  little  fingers  had 
already  received,  but  though  they  felt  hot  ana  crushed,  all  the  way 
home,  the  sensation  seemed  to  cause  such  throbs  of  joy,  that  aha 
would  not  have  been  without  it 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 
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making  apologies  to  him,  was  positively  painful  and  embarrassing, 
and  his  countenance  would  hare  been  fitter  for  a  culprit  receiving  a 
lecture.  It  was  pleasanter  when  the  two  other  masters  shook  hands 
with  him,  Mr.  Harrison  with  a  free  confession  that  he  had  done  him 
injustice,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  with  a  glad  look  of  congratulation,  that 
convinced  Harry  he  had  never  believed  Norman  to  blame. 

Harry  himself  was  somewhat  of  a  hero ;  the  masters  all  spoke  to 
him,  bade  him  good  speed,  and  wished  him  a  happy  voyage,  and  all 
the  boys  were  eager  to  admire  his  uniform,  and  wish  themselves 
already  men  and  officers  like  Mr.  May.  He  had  his  long-desired 
three  cheers  for  '  May  Senior  ! '  shouted  with  a  thorough  good-will 
by  the  united  lungs  of  the  Whichcote  foundation,  and  a  supplemen- 
tary cheer  arose  for  the  good  ship  Alcestis.  while  hands  were  held 
out  on  every  side;  and  the  boy  arrived  at  svieh  a  pitch  of  benevolence 
and  good-humour,  as  actually  to  volunteer  a  friendly  shake  of  the 
hand  to  Edward  Anderson,  whom  he  encountered  skulking  apart. 

'  Never  mind,  Ned,  we  have  often  licked  each  other  before  now, 
and  don't  let  us  bear  a  grudge  now  I  am  going  away.  We  are 
Stoneborough  fellows  both,  you  know,  after  all.' 

Edward  did  not  refuse  the  ottered  grasp,  and  though  his  words 
were  only, '  Good-bye,  I  hope  you  will  have  plenty  of  fun  ! '  Harry 
went  away  with  a  lighter  heart. 

The  rest  of  the  day  Harry  adhered  closely  to  his  father,  though 
chiefly  in  silence;  Br.  May  Ind  intended  much  advice  and  exhor- 
tation for  his  warm-hearted,  wild-spirited  son,  but  words  would  not 
come,  not  even  when  in  tlie-etill  evening  twilight  they  walked  down 
alone  together  to  the  cloister,  and  stood  over  the  little  stone  marked 
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H.  M*   After  standing  there  for  some  minutes,  Harry  knelt  to  collect 
some  of  the  daisies  in  the  grass.  # 

4  Are  those  to  take  with  you  ? ' 

'  Margaret  is  going  to  make  a  Gross  of  them  for  my  Prayer- 
book.9 

'  Aye,  they  will  keep  it  in  your  mind — say  it  all  to  you,  Harry. 
She  may  be  nearer  to  you  everywhere,  though  you  are  far  from  urn, 
Don't  put  yourself  from  her.' 

That  was  all  Dr.  May  contrived  to  pay  to  his  son,  nor  could 
Margaret  do  much  more  than  kiss  him.  while  tears  flowed  one  by 
one  over  her  cheeks,  as  she  tried  to  whisper  that  he  must  remember 
and  guard  himself,  and  that  he  was  sure  of  being  thought  of,  at  least, 
in  every  prayer ;  and  then  she  fastened  into  his  book  the  Gross  formed 
of  flattened  daisies,  gummed  upon  a  framework  of  paper.  Ho  begged 
her  to  place  it  at  the  Baptismal  Service,  for  he  said, '  I  like  that 
about  fighting — and  I  always  did  like  the  Church  being  like  a  ship 
—don't  you  ?  I  only  found  that  prayer  out  the  day  poor  little 
Daisy  was  Christened.' 

Margaret  had  indeed  a  thrill  of  melancholy  pleasure  in  this  task, 
when  she  saw  how  it  was  regarded.  Oh !  that  her  boy  might  not 
lose  these  impressions  amid  the  6tormy  waves  he  was  about  to 
encounter. 

That  last  evening  of  home  good  nights  cost  Harry  many  a 
choking  sob  ere  he  could  fall  asleep ;  but  the  morning  of  departure 
had  more  cheerfulness ;  the  pleasure  of  patronizing  Jem  Jennings 
was  as  consoling  to  his  spirits,  as  was  to  Mary  the  necessity  of 
comforting  Toby. 

Toby's  tastes  were  in  some  respects  vulgar,  as  he  preferred  the 
stable,  and  Will  Adams,  to  all  Mary's  attentions;  but  he  attached 
himself  vehemently  to  Dr.  May,  followed  him  everywhere,  and  went 
into  raptures  at  the  slightest  notice  from  him.  The  Doctor  said  it 
was  all  homage  to  the  master  of  the  house.  Margaret  held  that  the 
dog  was  a  physiognomist. 

The  world  was  somewhat  flat  after  the  loss  of  Harry — that  element 
of  riot  and  fun — Aubrey  was  always  playing  at  *  poor  Harry  sailing 
away,7  Mary  looked  staid  and  sober,  and  Norman  was  still  graver, 
and  more  devoted  to  books,  while  Ethel  gave  herself  up  more  com* 
pletely  to  the  thickening  troubles  of  Cocksmoor. 

Jealousies  had  arisen  there,  and  these,  with  some  rebukes  for 
failures  in  sending  children  to  be  taught,  had  led  to  imputations  on 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Green,  in  whose  house  the  school  was  kept 
Ethel  was  at  first  vehement  in  her  defence;  then  when  stronger 
evidence  was  adduced  of  the  woman's  dishonesty,  she  was  dread- 
fully  shocked,  and  wanted  to  give  up  all  connexion  with  her,  and  in 
both  moods  was  equally  displeased  with  Richard  for  pausing,  and 
not  going  all  lengths  with  her. 

Mr.  \Vilmot  was  appealed  to,  and  did  his  best  to  investigate,  but 
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the  only  result  -■,  to  discover  that  no  one  interrogated,  had  any 
notion  of  trutl  cept  John  Taylor,  and  he  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.  The  s  of  falsehood,  spile,  violence,  and  dishonesty, 
that  became  ei  it,  was  perfectly  appalling,  and  not  a  clue  wag  to 
be  round  to  i-  truth — scarcely  a  hope  that  minds  so  tost  to 
honourable  feel  were  open  to  receive  good  impressions.  It  was  ■> 
great  distress  h  hel — it  haunted  her  night  and  day — she  lay  awake 
pondering  on  U-  vain  hopes  for  her  poor  children,  and  slept  to 
dream  of  the  f  y  faces  and  rude  accusations.  Margaret  grew 
quite  anxious  a  t  her,  and  her  ciders  were  seriously  considering 
the  propriety  o  at  Cocksmoor. 

Mr.  Wilinot  ;h  after  Christmas.    His 

father's  declinii  red  at  home,  and  since 

Richard  was  sc  tor  of  doubt  whether  the 

Miss  Mays  oug  ere,  unassisted  by  older 

heads,  in  such  i 

This  doubt  Though  she  had  lately 

been  declaring  py  to  go— she  could  not 

bear  the  sight  <  knew  all  her  efforts  were 

Tain  while   thu   p        „  homes;  she   now  only 

implored  to  be  allowed  tugvuu;  «  that  the  badness  of  the 

people  only  made  it  more  needful  to  uo  their  utmost  for  them — 
there  was  no  end  to  the  arguments  that  she  poured  forth  upon  her 
ever  kind  listener,  Margaret. 

'Yes,  dear  Ethel,  yes,  but  pray  be  calm;  I  know  papa  and 
Mr.  Wilmot  would  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  if  they  could  possibly  help 
it,  but  if  it  is  not  proper — ' 

1  Proper  1  that  is  as  bad  as  Miss  Winter  I ' 

1  Ethel,  yon  and  I  cannot  judge  of  these  things — you  must  leave 
''  them  to  our  elders — ' 

'  And  men  always  are  so  fanciful  about  ladies — ' 

'Indeed,  if  you  speak  in  that  way,  I  shall  think  it  is  really  hurting 
yon.' 

'  I  did  not  mean  it,  dear  Margaret,'  said  Ethel,  *  but  if  yon  knew 
what  I  feel  for  poor  Cocksmoor,  you  would  not  wonder  that  I  cannot 

'  I  do  not  wonder,  dearest,  but  if  this  trial  is  sent  you,  perhaps  it 
is  to  train  you  for  bettor  things.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  for  my  fault,'  said  Ethel.  '  Oh !  oh !  if  it  he  that 
I  am  too  unworthy.  And  it  is  the  only  hope  ;  no  one  will  do  any- 
thing to  teach  these  poor  creatures,  if  1  give  it  up.  What  shall  I 
do,  Margaret  ? ' 

Margaret  drew  her  down  t lose  to  her,  and  whispered,  'Trust 
them,  Ethel  dear.  The  decision  will  be  whatever  is  the  will  of 
God.  If  he  thinks  fit  to  give  you  the  work,  it  will  come;  if  not, 
He  will  give  you  soma  other,  and  provide  for  them.' 
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.    '  If  I  have  been  too  neglectful  of  home,  too  vain  of  persevering 
when  no  one  bat  Richard  would,'  sighed  EtheL 

*  I  cannot  see  that  you  have,  dearest/  said  Margaret,  fondly, '  but 
your  own  heart  must  tell  you  that.  And  now,  only  try  to  be  calm 
and  patient.  Getting  into  these  fits  of  despair  is  the  very  thing  to 
make  people  decide  against  you.  * 

'I  will!  I  will!  1  will  try  to  be  patient,' sobbed  Ethel ;  'I  know 
to  be  wayward  and  set  on  it  would  only  hurt  I  might  only  do 
more  harm — I'll  try.     But  oh !  my  poor  children.' 

Margaret  gave  a  little  space  for  the  struggle  with  herself,  then 
advised  her  resolutely  to  fix  her  attention  on  something  else.  It 
was  a  Saturday  morning,  and  time  was  more  free  than  usual,  so 
Margaret  was  able  to  persuade  her  to  continue  a  half-forgotten 
drawing,  while  listening  to  an  interesting  article  in  a  review,  which 
opened  to  her  that  there  were  too  many  Cocksmoors  in  the  world. 

The  dinner  hour  sounded  too  soon,  and,  as  she  was  crossing  the 
hall,  to  put  away  her  drawing  materials,  the  front  door  gave  the 
click  peculiar  to  Dr.  May's  left-handed  way  of  opening  it  She 
nausea,  and  saw  him  enter,  flushed,  and  with  a  look  that  certified 
her  that  something  had  happened. 

'  Well,  Ethel !  he  is  come.' 

1  Oh  papa !  Mr.  Ernes—' 

He  held  up  his  finger,  drew  her  into  the  study,  and  shut  the 
door.  The  expression  of  mystery  and  amusement  gave  way  to 
sadness  and  gravity  as  he  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair,  and  sighed  as 
if  much  fatigued.  She  was  checked  and  alarmed,  but  she  could  not 
help  asking,  *  Is  he  here  ?' 

*  At  the  Swan.  He  came  last  ni^bt,  and  watched  for  me  this 
morning,  as  I  came  out  of  the  hospital.  We  have  been  walking 
over  the  meadows  to  Fordholm.' 

No  wonder  Dr.  May  was  hot  and  tired. 

*  But  is  he  not  coming  ? '  asked  EtheL 

*  Yes,  poor  fellow ;  but  hush,  stop,  say  nothing  to  the  others.  I 
must  not  have  her  agitated  till  she  has  had  her  dinner  in  peace,  and 
the  house  is  quiet  You  know  she  cannot  run  away  to  her  room  as 
yon  would.' 

*  Then  he  is  really  come  for  that  t '  cried  Ethel,  breathlessly;  and, 
perceiving  the  affirmative,  added, '  but  why  did  he  wait  so  long  ? ' 

4  He  wished  to  see  his  way  through  his  affairs,  and  also  wanted 
to  hear  of  her  from  Harry.  I  am  afraid  poor  July's  colours  were 
too  bright' 

1  And  why  did  he  come  to  the  Swan  instead  of  to  us  ? ' 

'  That  was  his  fine,  noble  feeling.  He  thought  it  right  to  see  me 
first,  that  if  I  thought  the  decision  too  trying  for  Margaret,  in  her 
present  state,  or  if  I  disapproved  of  the  long  engagement,  I  might 
spare  her  all  knowledge  of  his  coming.' 

'  Oh  papa !  you  won't ! ' 
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I  cannot  find  it  i 
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He  rested  hit 
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but  that  I  onght — but  jet — the  fact  is,  that  I 
fine  young  fellow  so  generously,  fondly  Attached, 
uy  heart  to  send  him  away  for  four  years  without 
poor  thing?,  it  might  be  better  for  them  both. 
ither  were  but  here  I ' 

■rchead  on  his  bands,  and  Ethel  stood  aghast  at 
ption  of  the  addresses  for  which  she  bad  so  long 
ot  venture  to  speak,  and  presently  he  roused 
er-hcll  rang.  '  One  comfort  is,'  he  said, '  that 
"*     you  go  to  Cocksmoor 


;11  them  why  wheu  you 
shall  get  Margaret  out 
an,  before  be  comes  at 

t  of  the  way,  especially 

■L  sensation  was  quite 

and  Ethel's  only  ques- 

p  off  company  ?  ' 

_  fewer  the  better : '  and 

cm,  nearly  running  over 

very  few  seconds,  was  seated  at 

tches,  and  swallowing  endless 


tion  was,  '  Had  not  r  iora  racier  i 

1  No,  no,'  said  Dr.  May,  impatient!'  , 
hastily  passing  her,  be  dashed  up  to  his 
the  nursery  procession,  and,  in  ; 
table,  eating   and   speaking  by 
draughts  of  cold  water. 

'You  are  going  to  Cocksmoor ! '  said  he,  as  they  were  finishing. 

1  It  is  the  right  day,'  said  Richard.     '  Are  you  coming,  Flora  F ' 

1  Not  to-day,  I  have  to  call  on  Mrs.  Hoxton.1 

'Never  mind  Mrs.  Hoxton,'  said  the  Doctor — '  you  had  better 
go  to-day,  a  fine  cool  day  for  a  walk.' 

He  did  not  look  as  if  he  had  found  it  so. 
•  '  0  yes,  Flora,  you  must  come,'  said  Ethel,  'we  want  you.' 

'  I  hare  engagements  at  home,'  replied  Flora. 

'  And  it  really  is  a  trying  walk,'  said  Miss  Winter. 

. '  You  must,'  reiterated  Ethel.  '  Come  to  our  room  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.' 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  go  to  Cocksmoor  till  something  positive  is 
settled.     I  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  that  woman.' 

'  If  you  would  only  come  up-=tairs,'  implored  Ethel,  at  the  door. 
'  I  have  something  to  tell  you  alone.' 

'I  shall  eome  up  in  due  time.  I  thought  you  had  outgrown 
closetings,  and  foolish  secrets.'  said  Flora. 

Iler  movements  were  quickened  however  by  her  father,  who, 
finding  her  with  Margaret  iu  the  drawing-room,  ordered  her  up- 
stairs in  a  peremptory  manner,  which  she  resented,  as  treating  her 
like  a  child,  and  therefore  proceeded  in  no  amiable  mood  to  the 
room,  where  Ethel  awaited  her  in  wild  tumultuous  impatience. 
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'  Well,  Ethel,  what  is  this  grand  secret  ? ' 

1 0  Flora !  Mr.  Ernescliffe  is  at  the  Swan !  He  has  been  speak- 
ing to  papa  about  Margaret.' 

'  Proposing  for  her,  do  yon  mean  ? '  said  Flora. 

1  Yes,  he  is  coming  to  see  her  this  afternoon,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  papa  wants  us  to  be  all  out  of  the  way.' 

'  Did  papa  tell  yon  this  ?  ' 

( Yes,'  said  Ethel,  beginning  to  perceive  the  secret  of  her  dis- 
pleasure, *  but  only  because  I  was  the  first  person  he  met ;  and  Nor- 
man guessed  it  long  *gp.  .  Do  put  on  your  things !  I'll  tell  you 
all  I  know  when  we  are  out.  Papa  is  so  anxious  to  hare  the  coast 
clear.' 

4 1  understand,'  said  Flora, ' bnt  I  shall  not  go  with  tou.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  my  interfering  with  anyone.     I  snail  sit  here.1 

*  But  papa  said  yon  were  to  go.1 

1  If  he  had  done  me  the  favour  of  speaking  to  me  himself'  said 
Flora,  *  I  should  have  shown  him  that  it  is  not  right  that  Margaret 
should  be  left  without  anyone  at  hand  in  case  she  should  be  over- 
come. He  is  of  no  use  in  such  cases,  only  makes  things  worse.  I 
should  not  feel  justified  in  leaving  Margaret  with  no  one  else ;  but 
he  is  one  of  those  band-over-head  moods,  when  it  is  not  of  the  least 
use  to  say  a  word  to  him.' 

'  Flora !  how  can  you  ?  when  he  expressly  ordered  you.' 

1  All  he  meant  was,  do  not  be  in  the  way,  and  I  shall  not  show 
myself  unless  I  am  needed,  when  he  would  be  glad  enough  of  mev 
I  am  not  bound  to  obey  the  very  letter,  like  Blanche  or  Mary.' 

Ethel  looked  horrified  by  the  assertion  of  independence,  but 
Richard  called  her  from  below,  and  with  one  more  fruitless  entreaty 
she  ran  down  stairs. 

Richard  had  been  hearing  all  from  his  father,  and  it  was  com- 
fortable to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him,  and  hear  explained  the 
anxiety  which  frightened  her,  while  she  scarcely  comprehended  it; 
how  Dr.  May  could  not  feel  certain  whether  it  was  right  or  expe- 
dient to  promote  an  engagement  which  must  depend  on  health  so 
uncertain  as  poor  Margaret's,  and  how  he  dreaded  the  effect  on  the 
happiness  of  both. 

Ethel's  romance  seemed  to  be  turning  to  melancholy,  and  she 
walked  on  gravely  and  thoughtfully,  though  repeating  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  Margaret's  perfect  recovery  by  the  time  of  the 
return  from  the  voyage. 

Her  lessons  were  somewhat  nervous  and  flurried,  and  even  the 
sight  of  two  very  nice  neat  new  scholars,  of  very  different  appearance 
from  the  rest,  and  of  much  superior  attainments,  only  half  interested 
her.  Mary  was  enchanted  at  them  as  a  pair  of  prodigies,  actually 
able  to  read!  and  had  made  out  their  names,  and  their  former 
abodes,  and  how  they  had  been  used  to  go  to  school,  and  had  just 
come  to  live  in  the  cottage  deserted  by  the  lamented  Una. 
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Ethel  thought  it  quite  provoking  in  her  brother  to  accede  to 
Mary's  entreaties  that  they  should  go  and  call  on  this  promising 
importation.  Even  the  children's  information  that  they  were  taught 
now  by  -  Sister  Cherry'  failed  to  attract  her;  but  Richard  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  decided  that  it  was  too  soon  to  go  home,  and  she 
had  to  submit  to  her  fate. 

Very  different  was  the  aspect  of  the  house  from  the  wild  Irish 
cabin  appearance  that  it  had  had  in  the  M'Carthy  days.  It  was  the 
remains  of  an  old  farm-house  that  had  seen  better  days,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  general  run  of  the  Cocksmoor  dwellings.  Respect- 
able furniture  bad  taken  up  its  abode  against  the  walls,  the  kitchen 
was  well  arranged,  and,  in  spito  of  the  wretched  flooring  and  broken 
windows,  had  an  air  of  comfort.  A  rery  tidy  woman  waa  bustling 
about,  still  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  relics  of  her  former  tenants,  who 
might,  she  much  feared,  have  left  a  legacy  of  typhus  fever.  The 
more  interesting  person  was,  however,  a  young  woman  of  three  or 
four-and- twenty,  pale,  and  very  lame,  and  with  the  air  of  a  respect- 
able servant,  her  manners  particularly  pleasing.  It  appeared  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  first  wife,  and,  niter  the  period  of  school- 
ing, bad  been  at  service,  but  bad  been  lamed  by  a  fall  down-stairs, 
and  bad  been  obliged  to  come  home,  just  as  scarcity  of  work  had 
caused  her  father  to  leave  his  native  parish,  and  seek  employment  at 
Other  quarries.  She  had  hoped  to  obtain  plain  work,  but  all  the 
family  were  dismayed  and  disappointed  at  the  wild  spot  to  which 
they  had  come,  and  anxiously  availed  themselves  of  this  introduc- 
tion to  beg  that  the  elder  boy  and  girl  might  be  admitted  into  the 
town  school,  distant  as  it  was.  At  another  time,  the  thought  of 
Charity  Elwood  would  have  engrossed  Ethel  s  whole  mind,  now  she 
could  hardly  attend,  and  kept  looking  eagerly  at  Richard  as  be  talked 
endlessly  with  the  good  mother.  When,  at  last,  they  did  set  off,  he 
would  not  let  her  gallop  home  like  a  steam-engine,  but  made  her 
take  bis  arm,  when  he  found  that  she  could  not  otherwise  moderate 
her  steps.  At  the  long  hill,  a  figure  appeared,  and,  as  soon  as 
Richard  was  certified  of  its  identity,  he  let  her  fly,  like  a  bolt  from 
a  cross-how,  and  she  stood  by  Dr.  May's  side. 

A  little  ashamed,  she  blushed  instead  of  speaking,  and  waited 
for  Richard  to  come  up  and  begin.  Neither  did  he  say  anything, 
and  they  paused  till,  the  silence  disturbing  her,  she  ventured  a 
1  Well,  papa ! ' 

'  Well,  poor  things.  She  was  quite  overcome  when  first  I  told 
her — said  it  would  be  bard  on  him,  and  begged  mc  to  tell  him  that 
he  would  be  much  happier  if  be  thought  no  more  of  her.' 

'  Did  Margaret  ? '  cried  Ethel.     '  Oh  !  could  she  mean  it  ? ' 

'  She  thought  she  meant  it,  poor  dear,  and  repeated  such  things 
again  and  again ;  but  when  I  asked  whether  I  should  scud  him  away 
without  seeing  her,  she  cried  more  than  ever  and  said, '  You  are 
tempting  me  !     It  would  be  selfishness.' 
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I  0  dear !  she  surely  has  seen  him ! ' 

I I  told  her  that  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  wish  to  tempt  her 
to  selfishness,  but  that  1  did  not  think  that  either  could  be  easy  in 
settling  such  a  matter  through  a  third  person.' 

( It  would  have  been  very  unkind/  said  Ethel;  '  I  wonder  she 
did  not  think  so.' 

'  She  did  at  last.  I  saw  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  she  said, 
poor  darling,  that  when  he  had  seen  her,  he  would  know  the  impos- 
sibility; but  she  was  so  agitated,  that  I  did  not  know  how  it 
could  be.' 

'Has  she?' 

( Aye,  I  told  him  not  to  stay  too  long,  and  left  him  under  the 
tulip-tree  with  her.  I  found  her  much  more  composed — he  was  so 
gentle  and  considerate.  Ah !  he  is  the  very  man !  Besides,  he  has 
convinced  her  now  that  affection  brings  him,  not  mere  generosity, 
as  she  fancied.' 

1 0,  then,  it  is  settled ! '  cried  Ethel,  joyously. 

4 1  wish  it  were !  She  has  owned  that  if — if  she  were  in  health 
— but  that  is  all,  and  he  is  transported  with  having  gained  so  much  1 
Poor  fellow.  So  far,  I  trust,  it  is  better  for  them  to  know  each 
other's  minds,  but  how  it  is  to  be—' 

4  But,  papa,  you  know  Sir  Matthew  Fleet  said  she  was  sure  to 
get  well !  and  in  three  years'  time  — 

1  Yes !  yes,  that  is  the  best  chance.  But  it  is  a  dreary  look 
out  for  two  young  things.  That  is  in  wiser  hands,  however !  If  only 
I  saw  what  was  right  to  do !  My  miserable  carelessness  has  undone 
you  all ! '  he  concluded,  almost  inaudibly. 

It  was,  indeed,  to  him  a  time  of  great  distress  and  perplexity, 
wishing  to  act  the  part  of  father  and  mother  both  towards  his 
daughter,  acutely  feeling  his  want  of  calm  decision,  and  torn  to 
pieces  at  once  by  sympathy  with  the  lovers,  and  by  delicacy  that 
held  him  back  from  seeming  to  bind  the  young  man  to  an  uncer- 
tain engagement, — above  all,  tortured  by  self-reproach  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  atachment,  and  for  the  misfortune  that  had  ren- 
dered its  prosperity  doubtful         * 

Ethel  could  find  no  words  of  comfort  in  the  bewildered  glimpse' 
at  his  sorrow  and  agitation.  Richard  spoke  with  calmness  and  good 
sense,  and  his  replies,  though  brief  and  common-place,  were  not 
without  effect  in  lessening  the  excitement  and  despondency  which 
the  poor  Doctor's  present  mood  had  been  aggravating. 

At  the  door,  Dr.  May  asked  for  Flora,  and%Ethcl  explained.  If 
Flora  had  obtruded  herself,  he  would  hare  been  irritated,  but,  as  it 
was,  he  had  no  time  to  observe  the  disobedience,  and  saying  that  he 
hoped  she  was  with  Margaret,  sent  Ethel  into  the  drawing-room. 

Flora  was  not  there,  only  Margaret  lay  on  her  bofa,  and  Ethel 
hesitated,  shy,  curious,  and  alarmed;  but,  as  she  approached,  she 
was  relieved  to  see  the  blue  eyes  more  serene  even  than  usual,  while 
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a  glow  of  colour  spread  over  her  face,  making  her  like  the  blooming 
Margaret  of  old  times ;  her  expression  was  Cull  of  peace,  but  became 
somewhat  amused  at  Ethel's  timid,  awkward  passes,  as  she  held  out 
her  hands,  and  said,  '  Come,  dear  Ethel.' 

I  0,  Margaret,  Margaret ! ' 
And  Ethel  was  drawn  into  lier  sister's  bosom.     Presently,  she 

drew  back,  gazed  at  her  sister  inquiringly,  and  said  in  an  odd, 
doubtful  voice,  '  Then  yon  are  glad  I ' 

Margaret  nearly  laughed  at  the  strange  manner,  but  spoke  with 
a  sorrowful  tone,  '  Glad  in  one  way,  dearest,  almost  too  glad,  and 
grateful' 

'  0,  I  am  so  glad  ! '  again  said  Ethel ;  '  I  thought  it  was  mak- 
ing everybody  unhappy.' 

I I  don't  believe  I  could  be  that,  now  he  has  come,  now  I  know ; ' 
and  her  voice  trembled.  '  There  must  be  doubt  and  uncertainty,' 
she  added,  '  but  I  cannot  dwell  on  them  just  yet.  They  will  settle 
what  is  right,  I  know,  and,  happen  what  may,  I  have  always  this 
to  remember.' 

'  Oh  I  that  is  right !  Papa  will  be  so.  relieved !  He  was  afraid 
it  had  only  been  distress.' 

1  Poor  papa !  Yes,  I  did  not  command  myself  at  first ;  I  was 
not  sure  whether  It  was  right  to  see  him  at  alt' 

*  Oh  !  Margaret,  that  was  too  bad  ! ' 

'  It  did  not  seem  right  to  encourage  any  such — sach,'  the  word 
was  lost,  '  to  such  a  poor  helpless  thing  as  I  am.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  I  am  afraid  I  behaved  like  a  silly  child,  and  did 
not  think  of  dear  papa's  feelings.  But  I  will  try  to  be  good,  and 
leave  it  all  to  them.' 

'  And  you  are  going  to  be  happy  ? '  said  Ethel,  wistfully. 

'  For  the  present,  at  least.  I  cannot  help  it,'  said  Margaret. 
'  Oh  I  he  is  so  kind,  and  so  unselfish,  and  so  beautifully  gentle — 
and  to  think  of  his  still  caring — but  there,  dear  Ethel,  lam  not 
going  to  cry — do  call  papa,  or  he  will  think  me  foolish  again.  I 
want  him  to  be  quite  at  ease  about  me  before  he  comes.' 

1  Then  he  is  coming  ? ' 

'  Yes,  at  tea-time — so  run,  dear  Ethel,  and  tell  Jane  to  get  his 
room,  ready.' 

■  This  message  quickened  Ethel,  and  after  giving  it,  and  report- 
ing consolingly  to  her  father,  "she  went  up  to  Flora,  who  had  been  a 
voluntary  prisoner  up-stairs  all  this  time,  and  was  not  peculiarly 
gratified  at  such  tidings  coming  only  through  the  medium  of  Ethel. 
She  had  before  been  sensible  that,  superior  in  discretion  and 
effectiveness  as  she  was  acknowledged  to  be,  she  did  not  share  so 
much  of  the  confidence  and  sympathy  a.;  ,-ime  of  the  others,  and  she 
felt  mortified  and  injured,  though  in  this  case  it  was  eutirely  her 
own  fault.     The  sense  of  alienation  grew  upou  her.' 

She  dressed  quickly,  and  hurried  down,  that'  she  might  sec 
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Margaret  alone,  but  the  room  was  already  prepared  for  tea,  and  the 
children  were  fast  assembling.  Ethel  came  down  a  few  minntea 
after,  and  found  Blanche  claiming  Alan  Ernescliffc  as  her  lawful 
property,  dancing  round  him,  chattering,  and  looking  injured  if  he 
addressed  a  word  to  anyone  else. 

4  How  did  lovers  look  ? '  was  a  speculation  which  had,  more  than 
once,  occupied  Ethel,  and  when  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  her 
father  was  at  ease,  she  began  to  study  it,  as  soon  as  a  shamefaced 
consciousness  would  allow  her,  after*  Alan's  warm  shake  of  the 
hand. 

Margaret  looked  much  as  usual,  only  with  more  glow  and  bright- 
ness— Mr.  Ernescliffc,  not  far  otherwise ;  he  was  as  pale  and  slight 
as  on  his  last  visit,  with  the  same  soft  blue  eyes,  capable,  however, 
of  a  peculiar  keen,  steady  glance  when  he  was  listening,  and  which 
now  seemed  to  be  attending  to  Margaret's  every  word  or  look, 
through  all  the  delighted  uproar  which  Aubrey,  Blanche,  and  Mary 
kept  up  round  him,  or  while  taking  his  share  in  the  general  con- 
versation, telling  of  Harry's  popularity  and  good  conduct  on  board 
the  Alcestis,  or  listening  to  the  history  of  Norman's  school  ad- 
ventures, which  he  had  heard,  in  part,  from  Harry,  and  how  young 
Jennings  was  entered  in  the  flag-ship,  as  a  boy,  though  not  yet  to 
sail  with  his  lather. 

After  the  storm  of  the  day,  the  sky  seemed  quite  clear,  and 
Ethel  could  not  see  that  being  lovers  made  much  difference — to  be 
sure  papa  displeased  Blanche,  by  calling  her  away  to  his  side,  when 
she  would  squeeze  her  chair  in  between  Alan's  and  the  sofa ;  and 
Alan  took  all  the  waiting  on  Margaret  exclusively  to  himself 
Otherwise,  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  and  he  was  very  much 
the  same  Mr.  Ernescliffe  whom  they  had  received  a  year  ago. 

In  truth,  the  next  ten  days  were  very  happy.  The  future  was 
left  to  rest,  and  Alan  spent  his  mornings  in  the  drawing-room  alone 
with  3Iargaret,  and  looked  ever  more  brightly  placid,  while,  with 
the  rest,  he  was  more  than  the  former  kind  play-fellow,  for  he  now 
took  his  place  as  the  affectionate  elder  brother,  entering  warmly 
into  all  their  schemes  and  pleasures,  and  winning  for  himself  a  full 
measure  of  affection  from  all ;  even  his  little  god-daughter  began  to 
know  him,  and  smile  at  his  presence.  Margaret  and  Ethel  espe- 
cially delighted  in  the  look  of  enjoyment  with  which  their  father 
sat  down  to  enter  on  the  evening's  conversation  after  the  day's 
work;  and  Flora  was  well-pleased  that  Mrs.  Hoxton  should  find 
Alan  iu  the  drawing-room,  and  ask  afterwards  about  his  estate; 
and  that  Meta  Rivers,  after  being  certified  that  this  was  their  Mr. 
Eruescliffc,  pronounced  that  her  papa  thought  him  particularly 

E leasing  and  gentlemanlike.      There  was  something  dignified  in 
aving  a  sister  on  the  point  of  being  engaged. 
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Ar.  eot'th.  sljiia  of  Joobl  gi  fcwT' 

T»A!*ftuiLLiTT  only  lasted  until  Mr.  Emescliffe  found  it  necessary 
to  under.-. Mi! J  on  what  terms  he  was  to  stand.  Everyone  nu 
tender  of  conscience,  anxious  to  do  right,  and  desirous  to  yield  to 
the  opinion  that  nobody  could,  or  would  giro.  While  Alan  begged 
for  a  positive  engagement,  Margaret  scrupled  to  exchange  promises 
that  she  might  never  be  able  to  fulfil,  and  both  agreed  to  leave  all 
to  her  father,  who,  in  every  way.  ought  to  have  the  best  ability  to 
judge  whether  there  was  unreasonable  presumption  in  such  a 
betrothal ;  but  this  very  ability  ooly  served  to  perplex  the  poor 
Doctor  more  and  more.  It  is  far  easier  for  a  man  to  decide  when 
be  sees  only  one  bearing  of  a  ease,  than  when,  like  Dr.  Hay,  he  not 
only  sees  them,  but  is  rent  by  them  in  his  inmost  heart  Sympa- 
thising in  turn  with  each  lover,  bitterly  accusing  his  own  careless- 
ness as  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles,  his  donbts  contending  with 
his  hopes,  his  conviction  clashing  with  Sir  Matthew  Fleet's  opinion, 
hifl  conscientious  sincerity  and  delicacy  conflicting  with  his  affection 
and  eagerness,  he  was  perfectly  incapable  of  coming  to  a  decision, 
and  suffered  so  cruelly,  that  Margaret  was  doubly  distressed  for  his 
sake,  and  Alan  felt  himself  guilty  of  having  rendered  everybody 
miserable. 

Dr.  Slay  could  not  conceal  his  trouble,  and  rendered  Ethel 
almost  as  unhappy  as  himself,  after  each  conversation  with  her, 
though  her  hopes  usually  sprang  up  again,  and  she  bad  a  happy 
conviction  that  this  was  only  the  second  volume  of  the  novel. 
Flora  was  not  often  called  into  bis  councils ;  confidence  never  came 
spontaneously  from  Dr.  May  to  her  ;  there  was  something  that  did 
not  draw  it  forth  towards  her,  whether  it  resided  in  that  half-sar- 
castic corner  of  her  steady  blue  eye,  or  in  the  grave  common  sense 
of  ber  gentle  voice.  UTer  view  of  the  case  was  known  to  he  that 
there  was  no  need  for  so  much  perplexity — why  should  not  Alan  be 
the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness?  If  Margaret  were  to  bo 
delicate  for  life,  it  would  he  butter  to  have  such  a  home  to  look 
to;  and  she  soothed  and  comforted  Margaret,  and  talked  iu  a  strain 
of  unmixed  hope  and  anticipation  that  often  drew  a  smile  from  her 
Bister,  though  she  feared  to  trust  to  it. 

Flora's  tact  and  consideration  in  keeping  the  children  away, 
when  the  lovers  could  best  be  alouc,  and  letting  them  in.  when  tha 
discussion  was  becoming  useless  and  harassing,  her  cheerful  smiles, 
her  evening  music  that  covered  all  sounds,  her  removal  of  all  extra 
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annoyances,  were  invaluable,  and  Margaret  appreciated  them,  as, 
indeed,  Flora  took  care  that  she  should.) 
I  Margaret  begged  to  know  her  eldest  Brother's  judgment,  but  had 

great  difficulty  iu  dragging  it  out. '  Diffidently  as  it  was  proposed, 
it  was  clear  and  decided.  lie  thought  that  his  father  had  better 
send  Sir  Matthew  Fleet  a  statement  of  Margaret's  present  condition, 
and  abide  by  his  answer  as  to  whether  her  progress  warranted  the 
hope  of  her  restoration. 

Never  was  Richard  more  surprised  than  by  the  gratitude  with 
which  his  suggestion  was  hailed,  simple  as  it  was,  so  that  it  seemed 
obvious  that  others  should  have  already  thought  of  it  After  the 
tossings  of  uncertainty,  it  was  a  positive  relief  to  refer  the  question 
to  some  external  voice,  and  only  Ethel  and  Norman  expressed 
strong  dislike  to  Sir  Matthew  becoming  the  arbiter  of  Margaret's 
(ate,  and  were  scarcely  pacified  by  Dr.  May's  assurance,  that  he  had 
not  revealed  the  occasion  of  his  inquiry.  The  letter  waa  sent,  and 
repose  returned,  but  hearts  beat  high  on  the  morning  when  the 
answer  was  excepted. 

Dr.  May  watched  the  momtfnt  when  his  daughter  waa  alone, 
carried  the  letter  to  her,  and  kissing  her,  said,  with  an  oppressed 
voice,  'I  give  you  joy,  my  dear.' 

She  read  with  suspended  breath  and  palpitating  heart  Sir 
Matthew  thought  her  improvement  sure,  though  slow,  and  had 
barely  a  doubt,  that,  in  a  year,  she  would  have  regained  her  full 
strength  and  activity. 

(  You  will  show  it  to  Alan,'  said  Dr.  May,  aa  Margaret  lifted 
her  eves  to  his  face  inquiringly. 

I  Will  not  you  ? '  sue  said. 

I I  cannot,'  he  answered.  ( I  wbh  I  was  more  helpful  to  Ton, 
my  child,'  he  added,  wistfully, '  but  you  will  rest  on  him,  and  be 
happy  together  while  he  stays,  will  you  not? ' 

4  Indeed  I  will,  dear  papa.' 

Mr.  Ernesclific  was  with  her  as  the  Doctor  quitted  her.     She 
held  the  letter  to  him,  *  But,'  she  said,  slowly,  *  I  see  that  papa  does 
1  not  believe  it9 

>  '  You  promised  to  abide  by  it ! '  he  exclaimed,  between  entreaty 

and  authority. 

1 1  do ;  if  you  choose  so  to  risk  your  hopes.' 

'  But,'  cried  he,  as  he  glanced  hastily  over  the  letter, *  there  can 
be  no  doubt  1  These  words  arc  as  certain  as  language  can  make 
them.     TVhv  will  you  not  trust  them  ? ' 

( I  see  that  papa  does  not* 

1  Despondency  and  self-reproach  make  him  morbidly  anxious. 
Believe  60,  my  Margaret !     You  know  he  is  no  surgeon ! ' 

( Ilia  education  included  that  line/  eaid  Margaret.  *  I  believe 
he  has  all  but  the  manual  dexterity.    liowever,  I  would  lain  have 
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faith  in  Sir  M  sw,'  she  added,  smiling,  '  and  pcrbaps  I  am  only 
swayed  by  the        it  of  thinking  that  papa  must  know  best.' 

'  He  does  ir  .different  MM*;  but  it  is  an  old  axiom,  that  a 
medical  man  si  1  not  prescribe  for  his  own  family;  above  all,  in 
snob  a  case,  w.  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  an  unprejudiced 
stranger,  who ;  3  is  cool  enough  to  be  relied  on.  I  absolutely 
depend  on  him 

Margaret  r  utely  depended  on  the  bright  cheerful  look  of 
conviction.     '  she  said,  '  we  will  try  to  make  papa  take  pleasure 

in  the  prospec       ?erhana  I  could  do  more  if  I  made  the  attempt.' 

'  I  am  rare  ;  me  give  you  more  sup- 

port.    If  I  wei  yon  ! ' 

'  Don't  let  n  -pa  ret,  smiling, '  when  so 

much  more  ha;  .hope.     Be  it  M  it  may, 

let  us  be  happ 

'  It  makes ,  reading  her  race  to  draw 

out  the  avowal  it,  with  a  mute  caress  of 

the  hand  that  enough  to   rest  in   the 

present,  now  tb»  *  atisfy  her  conscience  in 

to  doing,  and  coma  w  spent  together  would 

be  a  possession  of  joy  iOr  ever. 

Captain  Gordon  contrived  to  afford  his  lieutenant  another  fort- 
night's leave,  perhaps  because  he  was  in  dread  of  losing  him 
altogether,  for  Alan  had  some  doubts,  and  many  longings  to  remain. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  marry  at  nnce,  he  would  have  quitted  the 
navy  immediately  ;  and  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  linger  beside 
Margaret's  couch,  and  claim  her  the  first  moment  possible,  believing 
his  care  more  availing  than  all.  lie.  was.  however,  so  pledged  to 
Captain  Gordon,  that,  without  strong  cause,  he  would  not  have  been 
justified  in  withdrawing;  besides,  Harry  was  under  his  charge,  and 
Dr.  May  and  Margaret  both  thought,  with  the  captain,  that  an  active 
life  would  be  a  better  occupation  lor  him  than  watching  her.  He 
would  never  be  able  to  settle  down  at  his  new  home  comfortably 
without  her,  and  he  would  be  more  in  the  way  of  duty  while  pur- 
suing his  profession,  so  Margaret  nerved  herself  against  using  her 
influence  to  detain  him,  and  he  thanked  her  for  it. 

Though  hope  and  affection  could  not  at  once  repair  an  injured 
spine,  they  had  wonderful  powers  in  inciting  Margaret  to  new  efforts. 
Alau  was  as  tender  and  ready  of  hand  as  Richard,  and  more  clever 
and  enterprising;  and  her  unfailing  trust  in  him  prevented  all 
alarms  and  misgivings,  so  that  wonders  were  effected,  and  her  father 
beheld  her  standing  with  so  little  support,  looking  so  healthful,  and 
so  blithe,  that  his  forebodings  melted  away,  and  he  talked  jovously 
of  the  future. 

The  great  achievement  was  taking  her  round  the  garden.  She 
could  not  bear  the  motion  of  wheels,  but  Alan  adopted  the  ham- 
mock principle,  and,  with  die  aid  of  Richard  and  his  crony,  the 
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carpenter,  produced  a  machine  in  which  no  other  power  on  earth 
could  have  prevailed  on  her  to  trust  herself,  hut  in  which  she  was 
carried  round  the  garden  so  successfully,  that  there  was  even  a  talk 
of  next  Sunday,  and  of  the  minister. 

It  was  safely  accomplished,  and  tired  as  she  was,  Margaret  felt, 
as  she  whispered  to  Alan,  that  he  had  now  crowned  all  the  joy  thai 
he  had  brought  to  her. 

Ethel  used  to  watch  them,  and  think  how  beautiful  their  coun- 
tenances were,  and  talk  them  over  with  her  father,  who  was  quite 
happy  about  them  now.  She  gave  assistance,  which  Alan  neVer 
once  called  unhandy,  to  all  his  contrivances,  and  often  floundered  in 
upon  his  conferences  with  Margaret,  in  a  way  that  would  have  been 
very  provoking,  if  she  had  not  always  blushed  and  looked  so  exoet? 
sivelv  discomfited,  that  they  had  only  to  laugh  and  reassure  her. 

Alan  was  struck  by  finding  that  the  casual  words  spoken  on  the 
way  from  Cocksmoor  had  been  so  strenuously  acted  on,  and  1m 
brought  on  himself  a  whole  torrent  of  Ethels  confused  narratives, 
which  Richard  and  Flora  would  fain  have  checked ;  but  Margaret 
let  them  continue,  as  she  saw  him  a  willing  listener,  and  was  grate- 
ful to  him  for  comprehending  the  ardent  girL 

He  declared  himself  to  have  a  share  in  the  matter,  reminding 
Ethel  of  her  appeal  to  him  to  bind  himself  to  the  service  of  Cooks- 
moor.  He  sent  a  sovereign  at  once,  to  aid  in  a  case  of  the  sudden 
death  of  a  pig;  and  when  securely  established  in  his  brotherly 
right,  he  begged  Ethel  to  let  him  know  what  would  help  her  monk 
She  stood  colouring,  twisting  her  hands,  and  wondering  what  to  say, 
whereupon  he  relieved  her  by  a  proposal  to  leave  an  order  for  tea 
pounds,  to  be  yearly  paid  into  her  hands,  as  a  fixed  ineome  for  her 
school. 

A  thousand  a  year  could  hardly  have  been  so  much  to  EtheL 
(  Thank  you !  Oh,  this  is  charming !  We  could  set  up  a  regular 
school !  Cherry  Elwood  is  the  very  woman  !  Alan,  you  have  made 
ou/  fortune !  Ob,  Margaret !  Margaret !  I  must  go  and  tell  Ritchie 
and  Mary  ? '     This  is  the  first  real  step  to  our  Church  and  all ! ' 

(  May  I  do  it  ? '  said  Alan,  turning  to  Margaret,  as  Ethel  fran- 
tically burst  out  of  the  room;  'perhaps  I  should  have  asked 
leave?' 

'I  was  going  to  thank  you,1  said  Margaret.  'It  is  the  very 
kindest  thing  you  could  have  done  by  dec/  Ethel !  the  greatest  com- 
fort to  us.  She  will  be  at  peace  now,  when  anything  hinders  her 
from  going  to  Cocksmoor.' 

* 1  wonder/  said  Alan,  musing, '  whether  we  shall  ever  be  able 
to  help  her  more  substantially.  I  cannot  do  anything  hastily,  for 
you  know  Maple  wood  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  executors,  and  I 
cannot  tell  what  claims  there  may  be  upon  me;  but  by-and-by, 
when  I  return,  if  I  find  no  other  pressing  duty,  might  not  a  Church  w 
at  Cocksmoor  be  a  thank  offering  for  all  I  have  found  here  ? ' 
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liat  joy  it  would  be ! ' 
ray  off,'  he  said  sadly;  '  and  perhaps  her  farce  a 
javo  prevailed  alone.' 
lust  not  tell  bcr,  even  as  a  vision.' 
■n ;; iii ;  I  do  not  know  the  wants  of  the  Maple- 
must  provide  for  Hector.  I  would  not  let  these 
nrfere  with  her  resolute  work ;  but,  Margaret, 
!     I  can  see  yOu  laying  the  first  stone  on  that 


id  there  shall  be  Ethel' 
m  marshals  her  childn 
lis  steady  soft  touc,  im." 
around  him,  and  you  — ' 
1   been  listening  with  a 


I  would  be,'  said  the 


•  Oh  I  Ala 

'  It  is  a lo 
perse ve  ranee  ■ 

'I  suppose 

'It is  too 
wood  people,  a 
vague  dreams 
what  a  vision  : 
fine  healthy  hi 

■  Oh  t  too;        '  -* 

'She  anall 
sharp  few  full 
and  Richard  s 
your  father  sh 

'Oh!  Ala 
■mile, '  it  is,  ii 

•I  shall  l» 
sailor. 

They  often  spoki  eme,  ever  decking  it  in 

brighter  colours.     Tee  topic  >«n  ,  them  better  than  thei 

own  future,  for  there  was  no  dwelling  on  mat  without  an  occasions 
misgiving,  and  the  more  glad  the  anticipation,  the  deeper  the  sig" 
that  followed  on  Margaret's  part,  till  Mr.  Ernescliffe  followed  her 
lead,  and  they  seldom  spoke  of  these  uncertainties,  but  outwardly 
smiled  over  the  present,  inwardly  dwelt  on  the  truly  certain  hopes. 
There  were  readings  shared  together,  made  more  precious  than  all, 
by  the  conversations  that  ensued. 

The  hour  for  parting  came  at  lost.  Ethel  never  knew  what 
passed  in  the  drawing-room,  whence  every  one  was  carefully 
excluded.  Dr.  May  wandered  abont.  keeping  guard  over  the  door, 
and  watching  the  clock,  till,  at  the  last  moment,  bo  knocked,  and 
called  in  a  trembling  voice,  '  Ernescliffe  t  Alan  1  It  is  past  the 
quarter  !     You  must  uot  stay  ! ' 

The  other  farewells  were  hurried ;  Alan  seemed  voiceless,  only 
nodding  in  reply  to  Mary's  vociferous  messages  to  Harry,  and  huskily 
whispering  to  Ethel,  '  Good  luck  to  Cocksinoor.' 

The  next  moment  the  door  bad  shut  on  him,  and  Dr.  May  and 
Flora  had  gone  to  her  sister,  whom  she  found  not  tearful,  but  beg- 


i,  she  was  cheerful;  she  kept  up  her 
iihout  fla^inc,  nor  did  she  discontinue 
icd  decidedly  the  happier  for  all  that  had 


Vhcu  they  saw  her  agai 
composure  and  animation  « 
her  new  exertions,  but  seer 
passed. 

Letters  came  every  dav  for  her.  and  presents  to  everyone.  Ethel 
had  a  gold  chain  and  eye-glass,  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  cure 
her  of  frowning  and  stooping,  though  her  various  ways  of  dang- 
2Jnght:r  new  possession,  caused  her  to  bo  so  much  teazed  by  Flora 
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and  Norman,  that,  but  for  regard  to  Margaret's  feelings,  she  would 
not  have  worn  it  for  three  days. 

To  Mary  was  sent  a  daguerreotype  of  Harry,  her  glory  and 
delight  Say,  who  would,  that  it  had  pig's  eyes,  a  savage  frown,  a 
pudding  ehin,  there  were  his  own  tight  rings  of  hair,  his  gold- 
banded  cap,  his  bright  buttons,  how  could  she  prize  it  enough  f 
She  exhibited  it  to  the  little  ones  ten  times  a  day,  she  kissed  it 
night  and  morning,  and  registered  her  vow  always  to  sleep  with  it 
under  her  (  pilow,  in  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  Margaret  defended 
ind  despatched,  in  spite  of  Miss  Winter's  horrors  at  its  disregard 

f  orthography. 

It  was  nearly  the  last  letter  before  the  Alcestis  was  heard  of  at 

A«.thead.     Then  she  sailed ;  she  sent  in  her  letters  to  Plymouth. 

*d  her  final  greetings  by  a  Falmouth  cutter — poor  Harry's  wild 
>crawl  in  pencil,  looking  very  sea-sick. 

*  Dear  paps  and  all,  good-bye.    We  are  out  of  tight  of  land.    Three  jean, 
and  keep  up  a  good  heart.    I  than  toon  be  afl  right. 

•  Tour  H.  Mat/ 

It  was  inclosed  in  Mr.  Ernescliffe's  envelope,  and  with  it  came 
^ings  that  Harry's  brave  spirit  was  not  failing,  even  under  unto- 
ld circumstances,  but  he  had  struggled  on  deck,  and  tried  to 

;e,  when  all  his  contemporaries  had  given  in ;  in  fact,  he  was  a 
fine  fellow— everyone  liked  him,  and  Captain  Gordon,  though  chary 
of  commendation,  had  held  him  up  to  the  other  youngsters  as  an  ex- 
ample of  knowing  what  a  sailor  was  meant  to  be  like. 

Margaret  smiled,  and  cried  over  the  news  when  she  imparted  it 
—but  aQ  serenely — and  though  she  was  glad  to  be  alone,  and  wrote 
journals  for  Alan,  when  she  could  not  send  letters,  she  exerted  her- 
self to  be  the  same  sister  as  usual  fo  the  rest  of  the  household,  and 
notto  give  way  to  her  wandering  musings. 

Trrom  one  subject  her  attention  never  strayed.  Ethel  had  never 
bund  any  lack  of  sympathy  in  her  for  her  Cocksmoor  pursuits ;  but 
.  i  change  now  showed,  that  where  once  Margaret  had  been  inter* 

•d,  merely  as  a  kind  sister,  she  now  had  a  personal  concern,  and 

threw  herself  into  all  that  related  to  it  as  her  own  chief  interest 
.  ;u  pursuit — becoming  the  foremost  in  devising  plans,  and  arranging 
uiC  best  means  of  using  31  r.  Ernescliffe's  benefaction.  \ 

The  El  wood  family  had  grown  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  Mays. 
Charity  had  hobbled  to  Church,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm,  and 
being  invited  to  dinner  in  the  kitchen,  the  acquaintance  had  been 
improved,  and  nurse  herself  had  pronounced  her  such  a  tidy,  good 
sort  of  body,  that  it  was  a  pity  she  had  met  with  such  a  misfortune. 
If  Miss  Ethei  brought  in  nothing  but  the  like  of  her,  they  should 
be  welcome — poor  thing,  how  tired  she  was  ! 

Nurse's  opinions  were  apt  to  be  sagacious,  especially  when  in 
tho  face  of  her  prejudices,  and  this  gave  Margaret  confidence. 
Vol.  L— 18 
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have  been  carefully  taught  by  a  good  Clergyman 
:o  be  of  very  different  stamp  from  the  persons  to 
:re  accustomed.  They  were  charmed  with  her, 
1  to  supply  her  with  books — respecting  her  the 
mod  that  Mr.  Hazlewood  had  already  lent  her 
tes.     Other  and  greater  needs  they  had  no  power 

without  the  Church  bells,  yon  see,  Miss,'  said 
»ur  tower  had  a  real  fine  peal,  and  my  man  w 
I  seems  quite  lost  without  them,  and  there  » 

ler  with  respect. 

get  there  easy,  and  I  got 

if  said  Ethel 

g  and  night,  out  of  work- 
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Cherry  proTe* 
and  his  wife, . 
whom  the  girl 
and  eagerly  o 
more  when  th 
their  chief  fat 
to  fill  op. 

'It  is  so 
Mrs.  Elwood. 
one  of  the  tin 
Cherry,  went 

'Every  da 

'It  waa  bo 
uedtoit  whe 

'  Did  it  no* 

*  Why,  yoi 
tug  times,  and 

1  Then  yon  w 

'  Yes,  Ma'an  well  like,  and  settled  a 

body's  mind,  wl  aid  not  be  helped.    But 

I  try  not  to  fret  aner  n  now,  ai  loxlewood  said,  if  I  did 

my  best  wherever  I  was,  the  Lora  would  still  join  our  prayers 
together.' 

Mr.  Hazlewood  was  recollected  by  Mr.  Wilmot  as  an  old  College 
friend,  and  a  correspondence  with  him  fully  confirmed  the  favour- 
able estimate  of  the  Etwoods,  and  was  decisive  in  determining  that 
the  day-school,  with  Alan's  ten  pounds  as  salary,  and  a  penny  a   ? 
week  from  each  child,  should  be  offered  to  Cherry.  "* 

Mr.  Hazlewood  answered  for  her  sound  excellence,  and  aptitude 
for  managing  little  children,  though  he  did  not  promise  genius,  such 
as  should  fulfil  the  requirements  of  modern  days.  With  these 
Cocksmoor  could  dispense  at  present ;  Cherry  was  humbly  gratified, 
and  her  parents  delighted  with  the  honour  and  profit ;  there  was  a 
kitchen  which  afforded  great  facilities,  and  Richard  and  his  carpenter 
managed  the  fitting  to  admiration  ;  Margaret  devised  all  manner  of 
useful  arrangements,  settled  matters  with  great  earnestness,  saw 
Cherry  frequently,  discussed  plans,  and  learnt  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  each  child,  as  thoroughly  as  Ethel  herself.  Mr.  Ranisden 
himself  came  to  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  said  so  much  of  the 
obligations  of  Cocksmoor  to  the  young  ladies,  that  Ethel  would  not 
have  known  which  way  to  look,  if  Flora  had  not  kindly  borne  the 
brunt  of  his  compliments. 

Everyone  was  pleaded,  except  Mrs.  Green,  who  took  upon  her- 
self to  set  about  various  malicious  reports  of  Cherry  Elwood  ;  but 
nobody  cared  for  them,  except  Mrs.  Elwood.  who  flew  into  such 
passions,  that  Ethel  was  quite  disappointed  in  her,  though  not  in 
Cherry,  who  meekly  tried  to  silence  her  mother,  begged  the  young 
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ladies  not  to  be  yexed,  and  showed  a  quiet  dignity  that  soon  made 
the-shafts  of  slander  fall  inoffensively. 

I  All  went  well ;  there  was  a  school  instead  of  a  hubbub,  clean 
faces  instead  of  dirty,  shining  hair  instead  of  wild  elf-locks,  orderly 
children  instead  of  little  savages.  The  order  and  obedience  that 
Ethel  could  not  gain  in  six  months,  seemed  impressed  in  six  days 
by  Cherry ;  the  neat  work  made  her  popular  with  the  mothers,  her 
firm  gentleness  won  the  hearts  of  the  children,  and  the  kitchen  was 
filled  not  only  with  boys  and  girls  from  the  quarry,  but  with  some 
little  ones  from  outlying  cottages  of  Fordholm  and  Abbotstoke,  and 
there  was  even  a  smart  little  farmer,  who  had  been  unbearable  at 
home. 

Margaret's  unsuccessful  Bath  chair  was  lent  to  Cherry,  and  in  it 
her  scholars  drew  her  to  Stoneborough  every  Sunday,  and  slowly 
began  to  redeem  their  character  with  the  ladies,  who  began  to  lose 
the  habit  of  shrinking  out  of  their  way — the  Stoneborough  children 
did  so  instead ;  and  Flora  and  Ethel  were  always  bringing  home 
stories  of  injustice  to  their  scholars,  fancied  or  real,  and  of  triumphs 
in  their  having  excelled  any  national  school  girL\  The  most  stupid 
children  at  Cocksmoor  always  seemed  to  them  "wise  in  comparison 
with  the  Stoneborough  girls,  and  the  Sunday-school  might  have 
become  to  Ethel  a  school  of  rivalry,  if  Richard  had  not  opened  her 
eyes  by  a  quiet  observation,  that  the  town  girls  seemed  to  fare  aa 
ill  with  her,  as  the  Cocksmoor  girls  did  with  the  town  ladies.  Then 
she  caught  herself  up,  tried  to  do  candid,  and  found  that  she  was 
not  always  impartial  in  her  judgments.  Why  would  competition 
mingle  even  in  the  best  attempts  ? 

Cherry  did  not  so  bring  forward  her  scholars,  that  Ethel  could 
have  many  triumphs  of  this  dangerous  kind.  Indeed,  Ethel  was  often 
yexed  with  her ;  for  though  she  taught  needlework  admirably,  and 
enforced  correct  reading,  and  reverent  repetition,  her  strong  provin- 
cial dialect  was  a  stumbling-block;  she  could  not  put  Questions 
without  book,  and  nothing  would  teach  her  Ethel's  rational  system 
of  arithmetic.  That  she  was  a  capital  dame,  and  made  the  children 
very  pood,  was  allowed ;  but  now  and  then,  when  mortified  by  hear- 
ing what  was  done  at  Stoneborough,  Fordholm,  or  Abbotstoke,  Ethel 
would  make  vigorous  efforts,  which  resulted  only  in  her  coming 
home  fuming  at  Cherry's  ( outrageous  dullness.1 

These  railings  always  hurt  Margaret,  who  had  made  Cherry 
almost  into  a  friend,  and  generally  liked  to  have  a  visit  from  her 
during  the  Sunday,  when  she  always  dined  with  the  servants. 
Then  school  questions,  Cocksmoor  news,  and  the  tempers  of  the 
children,  were  talked  over,  and  Cherry  was  now  and  then  drawn 
into  home  reminiscences,  and  descriptions  of  the  ways  of  her  former 
school  There  was  no  fear  of  spoiling  her — notice  from  her  supe- 
riors was  natural  to  her,  and  she  had  the  lady-likeness  of  womanly 
goodness,  so  as  never  to  go  beyond  her  own  place.    She  had  had 
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many  trials,  too,  and  Margaret  Icamt  the  true  history  of  them,  u 
■he  won  Cherry's  confidence,  and  entered  into  them,  feeling  their 
likeness,  yet  dissimilarity,  to  her  own. 

Cherry  bad  been  a  brisk  happy  girl  in  ft  good  place,  resting  in 
one  of  tbc  long  engagements  that  often  extend  over  half  the  life  of 
a  servant,  enjoying  the  nod  of  her  baker  as  he  left  his  fcrfad,  and 
her  walk  from  Church  with  him  on  alternate  Sundays.  But  poor 
Cherry  had  been  exposed  to  the  perils  of  window  cleaning;  and, 
after  a  frightful  fall,  had  wakened  to  find  herself  in  a  hospital,  and 
her  severe  sufferings  had  left  her  a  cripple  for  life. 

And  the  baker  had  not  been  an  Alan  Ernescliffe  1  She  did  not 
complain  of  him — he  had  come  to  sec  her,  and  had  been  much 
grieved,  but  she  had  told  him  she  could  never  be  a  useful  wife ; 
and  before  she  had  used  her  crutches,  he  was  married  to  her  pretty 
fellow-servant. 

Cherry  spoke  very  simply ;  she  hoped  it  was  better  for  Long, 
and  believed  Susan  would  make  him  a  good  wife.  Ethel  would 
have  thought  she  did  not  feel,  but  Margaret  knew  better. 

She  stroked  the  thin  slight  Augers,  and  gently  said,  '  Poor 
Cherry ! '  and  Cherry  wiped  away  a  tear,  and  said,  '  Tea,  Ma'am, 
thank  you,  it  is  best  for  him.  I  should  not  have  wished  him  to 
grieve  for  what  cannot  be  helped.* 

*  .Resignation  is  the  great  com  tort 'J 

1  Yes,  Ma'am.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for.  I  don't 
blame  no  one,  but  I  do  see  how  some,  as  are  married,  seem  to  get 
to  think  more  of  this  world ;  and  now  and  then  I  fancy  I  can  see 
bow  it  is  best  for  me  as  it  is.' 

Margaret  sighed,  as  she  remembered  certain  thoughts  before 
Alan's  return. 

'  Then,  Ma'am,  there  has  been  such  goodness !  I  did  vex.  at 
being  a  poor  helpless  thing,  nothing  but  a  burthen  on  father ;  and 
when  we  had  to  go  from  home,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazlewood  and 
all,  I  can't  tell  you  how  bad  it  was,  Ma'am.' 

'  Then  you  are  comforted  now  ?  ' 

I  Yes,  Ma'am,'  said  Cherry,  brightening.  '  It  seems  as  if  He 
had  given  me  something  to  do.  and  there  arc  you  and  Mr.  Richard, 
and  Miss  Ethel,  to  help.  I  should  like,  please  God,  to  be  of  some 
good  to  those  poor  children.' 

I I  am  sure  you  will,  Cherry  :  I  wish  I  could  do  as  much.' 
Cherry's  tears  had  come  again.     '  Ah  !  Ma'am,  you — '  and  she 

stopped  short,  and  rose  to  depart.  Margaret  held  out  her  hand  to 
wish  her  good-bye.  '  Please.  Miss,  I  was  thinking  how  Mr.  Hazle- 
wood  said  that  (iod  fits  our  place  to  us,  and  us  to  our  place.' 

'  Thank  you,  Cherry,  you  arc  leaving  me  something  to  re- 
member.' 

And  Margaret  lay  questioning  with  herself,  whether  the  school- 
mistress had  not  been  the  most  self-denying  of  the  two ;  but  withal 
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gating  on  the  hoop  of  pearls  which  Alan  had  chosen  as  the  ring  of 
betrothal. 

'  The  Pearl  of  great  price,'  murmured  she  to  herself;  '  if  we  hold 
that,  the  rest  will  soon  matter  but  little  !  It  remaineth  that  both 
they  that  have  wires,  be  as  they  that  have  none,  and  they  that  weep, 
as  though  they  wept  not,  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  re- 
joiced not !  If  ever  Alan  and  I  have  a  home  together  upon  earth, 
may  all  too  confident  ioy  be  tempered  by  the  fears  that  we  have  be- 
gun with !  I  hope  this  probation  may  make  me  less  likely  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  his  position,  than  I  might 
have  been  last  year.  He  is  one  who  can  best  help  the  mind  to  go 
truly  upward  I    But  oh  I  that  voyage  1 ' 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 


*Hctrt  affluence  te  bowtboM  talk, 
From  toclal  fountains  now  dry.* 


'What  a  bore!  % 

'  What's  the  matter  now  ? ' 

(  Here  has  this  old  fellow  asked  me  to  dinner  again  1 * 
*>    ( A  fine  pass  we  arc  come  to ! '  cried  Dr.  May,  half  amused,  half 
irate.     *  I  should  like  to  know  what  I  should  have  said  at  your  age, 
if  the  head-master  had  asked  me  to  dinner.' 

'  Papa  is  not  so  very  fond  of  dining  at  Dr.  Hoxton's,'  said  EtheL 

'  A  whipper-snapper  schoolboy,  who  might  be  thankful  to  dine 
anywhere  1 '  continued  Dr.  May,  while  the  girls  burst  out 
and  Norman  looked  injured. 

'  It  is  very  ungrateful  of  Norman,1  said  Flora ;  '  I  cannot 
what  he  finds  to  complain  o£" 

'  You  would  know,'  said  Norman, ( if,  instead  of  playing  those 
perpetual  tunes  of  yours,  you  had  to  sit  it  out  in  that  perfumy 
drawing-room,  without  anything  to  listen  to  worth  hearing.  If  I 
have  looked  over  that  Court  Album  once,  I  have  a  dozen  times,  and 
there  is  not  another  book  in  the  place !  * 

'  I  am  glad  there  is  not,'  said  Flora.  *  I  am  quite  ashamed  to 
see  you  for  ever  turning  over  those  old  pictures !  You  cannot  guess 
how  stupid  you  look.  I  wonder  Mrs.  Hozton  likes  to  have  you,1 
she  added,  patting  his  shoulders  between  jest  and  earnest 

*  I  wish  she  would  not,  then  I     It  is  only  to  escort  you.9 

*  Nonsense,  Norman,  you  know  better ! '  cried  EtheL  '  You 
know  it  is  for  your  own  sake,  and  to  make  up  for  their  injustice, 
that  he  invites  you,  or  Flora  either.' 
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'  Hnali,  Etl  he  gives  himself  quite  airs  enough  already,'  aid 
the  Doctor. 

'Papa I'm;  hel,  in  vexation,  though  he  gave  her  a  pinch  to 
■how  U  was  al  ood  humour,  while  he  went  on,  '  I  am  glad  to 
hear  they  do  le  iim  to  himself  in  a  comer.  A  very  good  thing, 
tool     Where  t        lould  a  great  gawky  schoolboy  be?" 

'  Safe  at  fa  where  I  wish  he  would  let  me  be,'  muttered 

Norman,  thoug  contrived  to  smile,  and  followed  Flora  out  of 

the  room,  witm,  lbjecting  himself  to  the  imputation  of  offended 
dignity. 

Ethel  was  d  "  "  noe :  '  Papa  I  I  wish — ' 

and  there  she  cl 

1  Eh !  Miss  ■  father,  who  seemed  in 

■>  somewhat  misciuc 

*  Sow  could  jott 

1  Sow  could  I ' 

'  Plague  Noras  ime,     "  Accuse  him  of 

airs.' 

'  I  hate  to  bm      i  L-  an  honour  from  their 

elders,'  said  Dr. ] 

'  Now  papa,  pa  jow  H  » , a  thing.     Dr.  Hoxton'a 

parties  are  very  dull — jon  know  they  ate,  and  it  is  not  fair  on 
Norman.  If  he  was  set  up  and  delighted  at  going  bo  often,  then 
yon  would  call  him  conceited.' 

'  Conceit  has  a  good  many  lurking  places,1  said  Dr.  May.  'It  is 
harder  to  go  and  be  overlooked,  than  to  stay  at  home.1 

'  Now,  papa,  you  arc  not  to  call  Norman  conceited  I '  cried  Ethel. 
'Yon  don't  believe  that  he  is  any  such  thing.' 

'  Why,  not  exactly,'  said  Dr.  May,  smiling.  '  The  boy  has 
missed  it  marvellously ;  but,  you  see,  he  has  everything  that  subtle 
imp  would  wish  to  feed  upon,  and  it  is  no  harm  to  give  him  a  lick 
with  the  rough  side  of  the  tongue,  as  your  canny  Scots  grandfather 
used  to  say.' 

1  Ah  I  if  you  knew,  papa — '  began  EtheL 

'If  I  knew?' 

'  No,  no,  I  must  not  telL' 

'  What,  a  secret,  is  there  ?  * 

'  I  wish  it  was  not ;  I  should  like  to  tell  you  very  much,  but 
then,  you  sec,  it  is  Norman's,  and  you  are  to  be  surprised.' 

'  Your  surprise  is  likely  to  be  very  much  like  Blanche's  birthday 
presents,  a  stage  aside.' 

'  No,  I  am  going  to  keep  it  to  myself.' 

Two  or  three  days  after,  as  Ethel  was  going  to  the  school-room 
after  breakfast,  Dr.  May  beckoned  her  back  to  the  dining-room,  and 
with  his  merry  look  of  significance,  said,  '  Well,  ma'am,  I  have 
found  out  your  mystery ! ' 

'  About  Norman  ?    Oh  papa !    Did  he  tell  you  ? ' 
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'  When  I  came  home  from  the  hospital  last  night,  at  an  hour 
when  all  respectable  characters,  except  doctors  and  police,  should 
be  in  their  warm  beds,  I  beheld  a  light  in  Norman's  window,  so  me* 
thought  I  would  see  what  Gravity  was  doing  out  of  his  bed  at  mid- 
night— ' 

1  And  you  found  him  at  his  Greek — ' 

I  So  that  was  the  meaning  of  his  looking  so  lank  and  care-worn, 
just  as  he  did  last  year,  and  he  the  prince  of  the  school !  I  could 
hare  found  it  in  my  heart  to  fling  the  books  at  his  head ! ' 

'  But  you  consent,  don't  you,  to  his  going  up  for  the  scholar- 
ship?' 

I I  consent  to  anything,  as  long  as  he  keeps  within  due  bounds! 
and  does  not  work  himself  to  death.  I  am  glad  of  knowing  it,  for 
now  I  can  put  a  moderate  check  upon  it9 

*  And  did  he  tell  you  all  about  it  ? ' 

'  He  told  me  he  felt  as  if  he  owed  it  to  us  to  gain  something  for 
himself,  since  I  had  given  up  the  Randall  to  gratify  him— *  pretty 
sort  of  gratification.1 

'  Yes,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  get  away  from  school.  He  says  he 
knows  it  is  bad  for  him — as  it  is  uncomfortable  to  be  singled  out  in 
the  way  Br.  Hoxton  does  now.  *  You  know,'  pleaded  Ethel, '  it  is 
not  ingratitude  or  elation,  but  it  is,  somehow,  not  nice  to  be  treated 
as  he  is,  set  apart  from  the  rest.9 

(  True ;  Dr.  Hoxton  never  had  taste  or  judgment  If  Norman 
were  not  a  lusus  natural  said  Dr.  May,  hesitating  for  a  word, '  his 
head  would  have  been  turned  long  ago.  And  he  wants  companions 
too— he  has  been  forced  out  of  boyhood  too  soon,  poor  fellow — and 
Harry  gone  too.  He  does  not  get  anything  like  real  relaxation, 
and  he  will  be  better  among  youths  than  boys.  Stoneborough  will 
never  be  what  it  was  in  my  time  ! '  added  the  Doctor,  mournfully. 
4 1  never  thought  to  see  the  poor  old  place  come  to  this;  but  there — 
when  all  the  better  class  send  their  sons  to  the  great  public  schools,  ^ 
and  leave  nothing  but  riff-raff  here,  one  is  forced,  for  a  boy's  own 
sake,  to  do  the  same.' 

1  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad !  Then  you  have  consented  to  the  rest  of 
Norman's  scheme,  and  will  not  keep  poor  little  Tom  at  school  here 
without  him  ? ' 

1  By  what  he  tells  me,  it  would  be  downright  ruin  to  the  boy.  I 
little  thought  to  have  to  take  a  son  of  mine  away  from  Stoneborough ; 
but  Norman  is  the  best  judge,  and  he  is  the  only  person  who  seems 
to  have  made  any  impression  on  Tom,  so  I  shall  let  it  be.  In  (act,1 
he  added,  half  smiling, '  I  don't  know  what  I  could  refuse  old  June.9 

1  That  s  right ! '  cried  Ethel.  *  That  is  so  nice !  Then,  if  Nor- 
man gets  the  scholarship,  Tom  is  to  go  to  Mr.  Wilmot  first,  and 
then  to  Eton!' 

4  If  Norman  gains  the  scholarship,  but  that  is  an  if/  said  Br.  May, 
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as  though  hoping  for  a  loop-hole  to  escape  offending  the  shade 
Bishop  Wbieheotc. 

'  Oh,  papa,  you  cannot  doubt  of  that  I ' 

'  I  cannot  tell,  EthcL  He  ia  facile  princeps  here  in  his 
world,  but  we  do  not  know  how  it  maybe  when  ho  ia  measured 
public  schoolmen,  who  have  had  more  first-rate  tutor&hip  than 
old  Hoiton's.' 

1  Ah !  he  rap  so,  but  I  thought  that  was  all  his  humility.' 

'  Better  he  should  be  prepared.  If  he  bad  had  all  those  advan- 
tages— but  it  may  be  as  well  after  alL  I  always  had  a  hankering 
to  have  sent  him  to  Eton,  but  jour  dear  mother  used  to  say  it  was 
not  fair  on  the  others.     And  now,  to  see  him  striving  in  order  to 

f'.To  the  advantage  of  it  to  bis  little  brother !     I  only  hope.  Master 
homos  is  worthy  of  it — but  it  is  a  boy  I  can't  understand.' 

'  Nor  I,'  said  Ethel ;  '  he  never  seems  to  nay  anything  he 
oelp,  and  goes  after  Norman  without  talking  to  anyone  else.' 

'  I  give  him  up  to  Norman's  management ! '  said  Dr.  May.     '  He 
•ays  the  boy  is  very  clever,  but  I  have  not  seen  it ;  and,  as*to 
serous  matters. — However,  I  must  take  it  on  Norman's  word,  that 
he  is  wishing  to  learn  truth.     We  made  an  utter  mistake  about 
nim ;  I  don't  know  who  is  to  blame  for  it.' 

'  Have  you  told  Margaret  abont  Norman's  plan  ?  '  asked  Ethel. 

'  No;  he  desired  me  to  say  nothing.  Indeed,  I  should  not  like 
Tom's  leaving  school  to  be  talked  of  beforehand.' 

'  Norman  said  he  did  not  want  Flora  to  bear,  because  she  is  so 
much  with  the  Hoi  tons,  and  he  said  they  would  all  watch  him.' 

'Aye,  aye!  and  we  must  keep  bis  secret.  What  a  boy  it  is  I 
But  it  is  not  safe  to  say  conceited  things.  We  shall  have  a  fall  yet, 
Ethel  Not  seventeen,  remember,  and  brought  up  at  a  mere  gram- 
mar-school.' 

'  But  we  shall  still  have  the  spirit  that  made  him  try,'  said 
Ethel, '  and  that  is  the  thing.' 

'  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  said  the  Doctor,  lingering, '  for  my 
own  part,  I  don't  care  a  rush  for  it ! '  and  he  dashed  off  to  his 
work,  while  Ethel  stood  laughing. 

'  Papa  was  so  very  kind.'  said  Norman,  tremulously,  when  Ethel 
followed  him  to  his  room,  to  congratulate  bim  ou  having  gained  his 
father's  assent,  of  which  he  had  been  more  in  doubt  than  she. 

'  And  you  see  he  quite  approves  of  the  scheme  for  Tom.  except 
">r  thinking  it  disrespect  to  Li-hop  Whithcote.  He  said  he  only 
boped  Tom  was  worthy  of  it.' 

'  Tom  ! '  cried  Xonuriii.  •  Tnlre  mv  word  for  it.  Ethel.  Tom  will 
surprise  you  all.     He  will  best  us  all  to  nothing,  I  know  ! ' 

1  If  only  he  can  be  cured  of— ' 

'  He  will,'  said  Norman.  '  when  once  he  has  outgrown  his  frights, 
and  that  he  may  do  at  Mr.  Wilmot's,  apart  from  tho60  fellows. 
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When  I  go  up  for  this  scholarship,  you  most  look  after  his  lessons, 
and  see  if  you  are  not  surprised  at  his  construing  1 ' 

4  When  you  go.     It  will  be  in  a  month  1 ' 

1 He  has  told  no  one,  I  hope.' 

4  No;  but  I  hardly  think  he  will  bear  not  telling  Margaret9 

*  Well — I  hate  a  thing  being  out  of  one's  own  keeping.  I  should 
not  so  much  dislike  Margaret's  knowing,  but  I  woiit  hare  Flora 
know — mind  that,  Ethel,' he  said,  with  disproportionate  vehemence. 

1 1  only  hope  Flora  will  not  be  vexed.  But,  oh  dear !  how  nice 
it  will  be  when  you  have  it,  telling  Meta  Rivers,  and  all  1 ' 

1  And  this  is  a  fine  way  of  getting  it,  standing  talking  here.  Not 
that  I  shall — You  little  know  what  public  schools  can  do  1  But  thai 
is  no  reason  against  trying.1 

*  Good  night,  then.  Only  one  thing  more.  You  mean  that,  till 
further  orders,  Margaret  should  not  know.'# 

4  Of  course,'  said  Norman,  impatiently.*  '  She  won't  take  any 
of  Flora's  silly  affronts,  and,  what  is  more,  she  would  not  care  half  so 
much  as  before  Alan  Ernescliffe  came.' 

1  Oh,  Norman,  Norman !  I'm  sure—9 

1  Why,  it  is  what  they  always  say.    Everybody  cant  be  first 
and  Ernescliffe  has  the  biggest  half  of  her,  I  can  see.' 
'  *  I  am  sure  I  did  not,'  said  Ethel,  in  a  mortified  voice.- 

*  Why,  of  course,  it  always  comes  of  people  having  lovers.' 

*  Then  I  am  sure  I  wont  I '  exclaimed  EtheL 
Norman  went  into  a  fit  of  laughing. 

1  You  may  laugh,  Norman,  but  I  will  never  let  papa  or  any  of 
you  be  second  to  anyone  ! '  she  cried,  vehemently. 

A  brotherly  home-truth  followed :  *  Nobody  asked  you,  air,  she 
said  1 '  was  muttered  by  Norman,  still  laughing  heartily. 

* 1  know,'  said  Ethel,  not  in  tbe  least  offended, ( I  am  very  ugly, 
and  very  awkward,  but  I  don't  care.  There  never  can  be  anybody 
in  all  the  world  that  I  shall  like  half  as  well  as  papa,  and  I  am  glad 
no  one  is  ever  likely  to  make  me  care  less  for  him  and  Cocksmoor.* 

*  Stay  till  you  are  tried,'  said  Norman. 

Ethel  squeezed  up  her  eyes,  curled  up  her  nose,  showed  her  teeth 
in  a  horrible  grimace,  and  made  a  sort  of  snarl :  '  Yah  !  That's  the 
face  I  shall  make  at  them  ! '  and  then,  with  another  good-night,  ran 
to  her  own  room. 

*  Norman  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  right  with  regard  to  Margaret 
— her  thoughts  and  interests  bad  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  Alan 
Ernescliffe,  and,  so  far  drawn  away  from  her  own  family,  that  when 
the  Alcestis  was  absolutely  gone  beyond  all  reach  of  letters  for  the 
present,  Margaret  could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  of  a  void,  and  as 
if  the  home  concerns  were  not  so  entire  an  occupation  for  her  mind 
as  formerly. 

8he  would  fain  have  thrown  herself  into  them  again,  but  she 
became  conscious  that  there  was  a  difference.     She  was  still  the 
Vol.  L—  IS* 
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object  of  her  father's  intense  tenderness  nnd  solicitude,  indeed  ebc 
could  not  be  otherwise,  bat  it  came  over  her  sometimes  that  she  was 
less  necessary  to  him  than  in  the  first  year.  He  was  not  conscious 
of  any  change,  ami  indeed,  it  hardly  amounted  to  a  change,  and  yet 
Margaret,  lying  inactive  and  thoughtful,  began  to  observe  that  the 
fullness  of  his  confidence  was  passing  to  Ethel.  Now  and  then  it 
would  appear  that  he  fancied  he  had  told  Margaret  little  matters, 
when  he  had  really  told  them  to  Ethel — and  it  was  Ethel  who  would 
linger  with  him  in  the  drawing-room  after  the  others  had  gone  up 
at  night,  or  who  would  be  late  at  the  morning's  reading,  and  disarm 
Miss  Winter,  by  pleading  that  papa  had  been  talking  to  her.  The 
secret  they  shared  together  was,  of  course,  the  origin  of  much  of 
this ;  but  also  Ethel  was  now  more  entirely  the  Doctor's  own  than 
Margaret  could  be  after  her  engagement;  and  there  was  a  likeness 
of  mind  between  the  father  and  daughter  that  could  not  but  develop 
more  in  this  year,  than  in  all  Ethel's  life,  when  she  had  made  the 
most  rapid  progress.  Perhaps,  too,  the  Doctor  looked  on  Margaret 
rather  as  the  authority  and  mistress  of  bis  house,  while  Ethel  was 
more  of  a  playfellow;  and  thus,  without  either  having  the  least 
suspicion  that  the  one  sister  was  taking  the  place  of  the  other,  and 
without  any  actual  neglect  of  Margaret,  Ethel  was  his  chief  com- 
Panit>nJ 

1  How  excited  and  anxious  Norman  looks  ! '  said  Margaret,  one 
day,  when  he  had  rushed  in  at  the  dinner-hour,  asking  for  his  father, 
and,  when  he  could  not  find  him,  shouting  out  for  Ethel.  'I  hope 
there  is  nothing  amiss.  He  has  looked  thin  and  worn  for  some 
time,  and  yet  his  work  at  school  is  very  easy  to  him.' 

'  I  wish  there  may  be  nothing  wrong  there  again,'  said  Flora. 
1  There  I  there's  the  front  door  banging  I  He  is  off  I  Ethel ! ' — 
stepping  to  the  door,  and  calling  in  iter  sister,  who  came  from  the 
street  door,  her  hair  blowing  about  with  the  wind. — '  What  did 
Norman  want  ? ' 

'  Only  to  know  whether  papa  bad  left  a  note  for  Dr.  Hoxton,'  said 
Ethel,  looking  very  confused  and  very  merry.  , 

'  That  was  not  all,'  said  Flora.  '  Now  don't  be  absurd,  Ethel — I 
hate  mysteries.' 

'  Last  time  I  hid  a  secret,  you  would  not  believe  it,'  said  Ethel, 
laughing. 

'  Come  I '  exclaimed  Flora,  'why  cannot  you  tell  us  at  once 
what  is  going  on  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  was  desired  not,'  said  Ethel  *  You  will  hear  it  soon 
enough,'  and  she  capered  a  little. 

'  Let  ber  alone,  Flora,'  said  Margaret.  '  I  see  there  is  nothing 
wrong.' 

1  If  she  is  desired  to  be  silent  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,'  replied 
Flora,  sitting  down  again,  while  Ethel  ran  away  to  guard  her  secret 
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'  Absurd  1 '  muttered  Flora.  c  I  cannot  imagine  why  Ethel  ia 
always  making  mysteries ! ' 

1  She  cannot  help  other  people  having  confidence  in  her/  said 
Margaret,  gently. 

4  She  need  not  be  so  important,  then,'  said  Flora — *  always  having 
private  conferences  with  papa !  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  ail  fair  on 
the  rest9 

I  Ethel  is  a  very  superior  person/  said  Margaret  with  half  a  sigh. 
_JQpra  might  toss  her  head,  but  she  attempted  no  denial  in  words. 
I  *And,'  continued  Margaret,  'if  papa  does  find  her  his  best 

companion  and  friend,  we  ought  to  be  glad  of  it' 

'  I  do  not  call  it  just,9  said  Flora. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  helped,'  said  Margaret, '  the  best  must 
be  preferred.' 

4  As  to  that,  Ethel  is  often  very  ridiculous  and  silly.9 

( She  is  improving  every  day ;  and  you  know  dear  mamma  always 
thought  her  the  finest  character  amongst  us.' 

'Then  you  are  ready  to  be  left  out,  and  have  your  third  sister 
always  put  before  you  f ' 

4  No,  Flora,  that  is  not  the  case.  Neither  she  nor  papa  would 
ever  be  unfair ;  but,  as  she  would  say  herself,  what  they  can't  help, 
they  can't  help;  and,  aa  she  grows  older,  she  must  surpass  me 
more  and  more.' 

4  And  you  like  it  ? ' 

I I  like  it — when — when  I  think  of  papa,  and  of  his  dear,  noble 
EtheL     I  do  like  it,  when  I  am  not  selfish.'] 

Margaret  turned  away  her  head,  but  presently  looked  up  again. 

4  Only,  Flora,'  she  said, 4  pray  do  not  say  one  word  of  this,  on 
any  account,  to  EtheL  She  is  so  happy  with  papa,  and  I  would 
not,  for  anything,  have  her  think  I  feel  neglected,  or  had  any 
jealousy.1 

4  Ah,'  thought  Flora,  '  you  can  give  up  sweetly,  but  you  have 
Alan  to  fall  back  upon.  Now  I,  who  certainly  have  the  best  right, 
and  a  great  deal  more  practical  sense — ' 

Flora  took  Margaret's  advice,  and  did  not  reproach  Ethel,  for  a 
little  reflection  convinced  her  that  she  should  make  a  silly  figure  in 
so  doing,  and  she  did  not  like  altercations. 

It  was  the  same  evening  that  Norman  came  in  from  school  with 
his  hands  full  of  papers,  and,  with  one  voice,  his  father  and  Ethel 
exclaimed, 4  You  have  them  ? ' 

4  Yes ;'  and  he  gave  a  letter  to  his  father,  while  Blanche,  who 
had  a  very  inquisitive  pair  of  eyes,  begasftto  read  from  a  paper  he 
placed  on  the  table. 

4  Norman  Walter,  son  of  Richard  and  Margaret  May,  High- 
street,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  December  21st,  18 —  Thomas  Ramsden.' 

1  What  is  that  for,  Norman?1  and,  as  he  did  not  attend,  she 
called  Mary  to  share  her  speculations,  and  spell  out  the  words. 
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1  Ha  ! '  cried  Dr.  May,  '  this  is  capital !  The  old  Doctor  seems 
not  to  know  how  to  Bay  enough  for  yon.     Have  yon  read  it  *  ' 

'  No,  he  only  told  me  he  had  said  something  in  toy  favour,  and 
wished  me  all  success.' 

'Success!'  cried  Mary.     *  Oh,  Norman,  yon,  axe  not  going  to 

*  No,  no  t '  interposed  Blanche,  knowingly —  '  he  is  going  to  be 
married.  I  heard  nurse  wish  her  brother  success  when  be  was 
going  to  marry  the  washerwoman  with  a  red  face.' 

'No,'  said  Mary, '  people  never  are  married  till  they  are  twenty.' 

1  But  I  tell  you,'  persisted  Blanche,  '  people  always  write  like 

this,  in  a  great  book  in  Church,  when  they  are  married.     I  know, 

for  we  always  go  into  Cbnrcb  with  Lucy  and  nurse,  when  there  ta 

1  Well,  Norman,  I  wish  yon  success  with  the  bride  you  are  to 
court.'  said  Dr.  May — cinch  diverted  with  the  young  ladies'  con- 
jectures. 

'.But  is  it  really  ? '  said  Mary,  making  her  eyes  as  round  as  full 
moons. 

'  Is  it  really  ?  '  repeated  Blanche — '  Oh  dear  f  is  Norman  going 
to  be  married  '.'  I  wish  it  was  to  be-Meta  Rivers,  for  then  I  could 
always  ride  her  dear  little  white  pony.' 

'Tell  them,'  whispered  Norman,  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance, 
as  he  leant  over  Ethel,  and  quitted  the  room. 

'Ethel  cried, '  Now  then!  and  looked  at  her  father,  while  Blanche 
and  Mary  reiterated  inquiries — marriage,  and  going  to  sea,  being 
the  only  events  that,  in  their  imagination,  the  world  could  furnish. 
Going  to  try  for  a  Balliol  scholarship!  It  was  a  sad  falling  off, 
even  if  they  understood  what  it  meant.  The  Doctor's  explanations 
to  Margaret  had  a  tone  of  apology  for  having  kept  her  in  ignorance, 
and  Flora  said  few  words,  but  felt  herself  injured  ;  she  had  nearly 

fane  to  Mrs.  Iloxtoa  that  afternoon,  and  how  strange  it  would  have 
een  if  anything  had  been  said  to  her  of  her  own  brother's  projects, 
when  she  was  in  ignorance. 

Ethel  slipped  away  to  her  brother,  who  was  in  bis  own  room, 
surrounded  with  books,  flushed  and  anxious,  and  trying  to  glance 
over  each  subject  on  which  he  felt  himself  weak. 

'  I  shall  fail  !  I  know  I  shall  ! '  wa3  his  exclamation.  '  I  wish 
I  had  never  thought  of  it  ! ' 

'What?  did  Or.  Iluiton  tliinkyou  not  likely  to  succeed?'  cried 
Ethel,  in  consternation. 

'Oh!  he  said  I  was  eft-tain,  but  what  is  that?  We  Stoneborough 
men  only  compare  ourselves  with  each  other.  I  shall  break  down 
to  a  certainty,  and  my  futlicr  will  be  disappointed.' 

I  You  will  do  your  best  ?  ' 

I I  don't  know  that.  My  best  will  all  go  away  when  it  comes  to 
the  point' 
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I  Sorely  not  It  did  not  go  away  last  time  yon  were  examined, 
and  why  should  it  now  ? ' 

'  I  tell  yon,  'Ethel,  yon  know  nothing  about  it  I  hare  not  got 
np  half  what  I  meant  to  have  done.  Here,  do  take  this  book — try 
me  whether  I  know  this  properly.' 

So  they  went  on,  Ethel  doing  her  best  to  help  and  encourage, 
and  Norman  in  an  excited  state  of  restless  despair,  which  drove 
away  half  his  senses  and  recollection,  and  his  ideas  of  the  superior 
powers  of  public  school-boys  magnifying  every  moment  They 
were  summoned  down  stairs  to  prayers,  but  went  up  again  at  onoe, 
and  more  than  an  hour  subsequently,  when  their  father  paid  one  of 
his  domiciliary  visits,  there  they  still  were,  with  their  Latin  and 
Greek  spread  out,  Norman  trying  to  strengthen  all  doubtful  points, 
but,  in  a  desperate  desultory  manner,  that  only  confused  him  more 
and  more,  till  he  was  obliged  to  lay  bis  head  down  on  the  table, 
shut  his  eyes,  and  run  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  before  he  could 
recollect  the  simplest  matter ;  his  renderings  alternated  with  groans, 
and,  cold  aa  waa  the  room,  his  cheeks  and  brows  were  flushed  and 
burning. 

The  doctor  checked  all  this,  by  saying,  gravely  and  sternly, 
1  This  is  not  right,  Norman.     Where  are  all  your  resolutions  ? ' 

I I  shall  never  do  it  I  ought  never  to  have  thought  of  it !  I 
shall  never  succeed ! ' 

*  What,  if  you  do  not  ? '  said  Dr.  May,  laying  his  hand  on  hia 
shoulder. 

I  What !  why  Tom's  chance  lost — you  will  all  be  mortified,'  said 
Norman,  hesitating  in  some  confusion. 

I I  will  take  care  of  Tom/  said  Dr.  Mar. 

;  x        '  And  he  will  have  been  foiled ! '  said  EtheL 

'If  he  is?' 
\  The  boy  and  girl  were  both  silent 

*  Are  you  striving  for  mere  victory's  sake,  Norman  ? '  continued  / 
hia  father. 

'  I  thought  not,'  murmured  Norman. 

'  Successful  or  not,  you  will  have  done  your  utmost  for  us.  Yon 
would  not  lose  one  jot  of  affection,  or  esteem,  and  Tom  shall  not 
suffer.     Is  it  worth  this  agony  ? ' 

*  No,  it  is  foolish/  said  Norman,  with  trembling  voice,  almost  as 
if  he  could  have  burst  into  tears. '  He  was  quite  unnerved  by  the 
anxiety  and  toil  with  which  he  bad  overtasked  himself,  beyond  hia 
father's  knowledge. 

'  Oh !  papa  y  pleaded  Ethel,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  him 
pained. 
V  « It  is  foolish/  continued  Dr.  May,  who  felt  it  was  the  moment 

for  bracing  severity.     '  It  is  rendering  you  unmanly.     It  is  wrong.* 
Again  Ethel  made  an  exclamation  of  entreaty. 


do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  I 
id,  Norman.  that  is  not  tie  straggle  wb> 
ft,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong :  nor  i 
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'  It  t«  wrong,  I  know,'  repeated  Norman  ;  '  but  yon  don't 
what  it  if  (o  pet  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.' 

'Do  yon  think  I  an  not*' said  the  Doctor;  'I  can  tell  exactly 
what  roa  feel  now.  If  I  had  not  bean  an  tdk  dog,  I  should  havo 
gone  through  it  aQ  may  snore  times.' 

'  What  shall  I  do  ? '  asked  Norman,  in  a  worn -oat  Toiee. 

1  Pat  all  this  ont  of  your  mind,  sleep  tjnietly,  and  donrt  open 
another  book.' 

Norman  mired  his  brad,  as  if  sleep  were  bejond  his  power. 

'  I  will  read  yon  something  to  crlm  yoor  tone,"  said  Dr.  May,  __ 
he  took  np  a  Prayer-Book.  '  ■  Know  ye  not,  that  they  which  ran 
in  a  race,  run  aO,  but  on*  reoeireth  the  prise!1  So  ran  that  ye  may 
obtain.  And  every  nan  that  itrirelh  for  the 
in  all  things*""  Now  they  do  ii 
we  an  incorruptible."  And,  > 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  ni 
contest,  where  the  couqoeror  only  wins  vanity  and  relation  of  spirit-' 

Norman  bad  east  down  his  eyes,  and  hardly  nude  answer,  bat 
the  words  had  evidently  taken  effect  The  Doctor  only  farther 
bade  him  good  night,  with  a  whispered  blessing,  and,  taking  Ethel 
by  the  hand,  drew  her  away. 

When  they  met  the  next  morning,  the  excitement  bad  passed 
from  Norman's  manner,  bnt  he  looked  dejected  and  resigned.  He 
had  made  np  his  mind  to  lose,  and  was  not  grateful  for  good  wishes ; 
be  ought  never  to  hard  thought,  be  said,  of  competing  with  men 
from  public-schools,  and  he  knew  his  return  of  lore  of  rain-glory 
deserved  that  he  should  fail.  However,  he  was  now  calm  enough 
not  to  be  likely  to  do  himself  injustice  by  nervousness,  and  Mar- 
garet had  hopes  that  Richard's  steady  equable  mind,  wonld  hare  a 
salutary  influence.  So,  commending  Tom 'a  lessons  to  Ethel,  and 
bearing,  but  not  marking,  conntless  messages  to  Richard,  be  set 
forth  upon  his  emprise,  white  his  anxiety  seemed  to  remain  as  a 
legacy  for  those  at  home. 

Poor  Dr.  May  confessed  that  his  practice  by  no  means  agreed 
with  his  precept,  for  be  could  think  of  nothing  else, and  was  almost 
as  bad  as  Norman,  in  his  certainty  that  the  boy  would  fail  from 
mere  nervousness.  Margaret  was  tbe  better  companion  for  him 
now,  attaching  less  intensity  of  interest  to  Norman's  success,  than 
did  Ethel ;  she  was  tbe  more  able  to  compose  him,  and  cheer  bii 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

'  *Wttrytoul,ft»dlmrd«i»d  torts 

Labouring  with  thr  necret  load, 
Fear  not  all  thy  prion  to  poor 
1a  thia  bean,  M?e't  tru«  abode.' 

Ltba  Ixvocstitol 

Tea  had  just  been  brought  in  on  tbc  eighth  evening  from  Norman's 
departure,  when  there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell.  There  was  a  start, 
and  look  of  expectation.  '  Only  a  patient/  said  the  Doctor;  but  it 
surely  was  not  for  that  reason  that  he  rose  with  so  much  alacrity  and 
opened  the  door,  nor  was  '  Well,  old  fellow  ? '  the  greeting  for  his 
patients — so  everybody  sprang  after  him,  and  beheld  something  tall 
taking  off  a  coat,  while  the  voice  said,  *  I  have  got  it.' 

The  mass  of  children  rushed  back  to  Margaret,  screaming,  *  He 
has  got  it ! '  and  then  Aubrey  trotted  out  into  the  hall  again  to  see 
what  Norman  had  got. 

*  A  happy  face  at  least,'  said  Margaret,  as  he  came  to  her.  And 
that  was  not  peculiar  to  Norman.  The  radiance  had  shone  out 
upon  everyone  in  that  moment,  and  it  was  one  buss  of  happy 
exclamation,  query  and  answer — the  only  tone  of  regret  when  Mary 
spoke  of  Harry,  and  all  at  once  took  up  the  strain — how  glad  poor 
Harry  would  be.  As  to  the  examination,  that  had  been  much  less 
difficult  than  Norman  had  expected ;  in  fact,  he  said,  it  was  lucky 
for  him  that  the  very  subjects  had  been  chosen  in  which  he  was  most 
up— luck  which,  as  the  Doctor  could  not  help  observing,  generally 
did  attend  Norman.  And  Norman  had  been  so  happy  with  Rich- 
ard ;  the  kind,  wise,  elder  brother  had  done  exactly  what  was  best 
for  him  in  soothing  his  anxiety,  and  had  fully  shared  his  feelings, 
and  exulted  in  his  succe5s.  Margaret  had  a  most  triumphant  letter, 
dwelling  on  the  abilities  of  the  candidates  whom  Norman  had  out- 
stripped, and  the  idea  that  every  one  had  conceived  of  his  talent 
4  Indeed,'  wrote  Richard,  *  I  fancy  the  men  had  never  believed  that  / 
I  could  have  a  clever  brother.  I  am  glad  they  have  seen  what  Nor-* 
man  can  do.' 

Margaret  could  not  help  reading  this  aloud,  and- it  made  Norman 
blush  with  the  compunction  that  Richard's  unselfish  pride  in  him 
always  excited.  He  had  much  to  tell  of  his  ecstasy  with  Oxford. 
Stoncborough  Minster  had  been  a  training  in  appreciation  of  its 
hoary  beauty,  but  the  essentially  prosaic  Richard  had  never  pre- 
pared him  for  the  impression  that  the  Reverend  old  University  made 
on  him,  and  he  was  already,  heart  and  soul,  one  of  her  most  loyal 
and  loving  sons,  speaking  of  his  College  and  of  the  whole  Univer- 
sity as  one  who  had  a  right  of  property  in  them,  and  looking,  all 
the  time,  not  elated,  but  contented,  as  if  he  bad  found  his  sphere 
and  was  satisfied.    He  had  seen  Cheviot,  too,  and  had  been  very 
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happy  in  the  renewed  friendship :  and  had  been  claimed  as  k  cou 
by  a  Balltol  man,  a  certain  Norman  Ogilvie,  a  name  well  known 
among  the  Mays.  'And  bow  has  Tom  been  getting  on  ?  '  he  asked, 
when  he  returned  to  home  affairs. 

'  Oh  I  I  don't  know,'  said  Ethel.     '  He  will  not  Bave  my  help.' 

'  Not  let  yon  help  him ! '  exclaimed  Norman. 

1  No.     He  saya  he  wants  no  girls,'  said  Ethel,  laughing. 

1  Foolish  fellow  I '  said  Norman.  '  I  wonder  what  sort  of  work 
he  bas  made.' 

'  Very  funny,  I  should  think,'  said  Ethel, '  judging  by  the  ver 
I  eould  see.' 

The  little  pale  rough-haired  Tom,  is  his  perpetual  coating  of  dust, 
softly  crept  into  the  room,  as  if  be  only  wanted  to  elude  observa- 
tion ;  but  Mary  and  Blanche  were  at  once  vociferating  their  news 
in  his  ears,  though  with  little  encouragement — he  only  shook  them 
off  abruptly,  and  would  not  answer  when  they  required  him  to  be 
glad. 

Norman  stretched  out  his  arm,  intercepting  him  as  he  ^ 
making  for  his  hiding-place  behind  Dr.  May's  arm-chair. 

'  Come,  August,  bow  have  things  gone  on  ? ' 

■  Oh  1  I  don't  know.' 

'  What's  your  place  ? ' 

'  Thirteenth  1 '  muttered  Tom  in  his  throat,  and  well  be  might, 
for  two  or  three  voices  cried  out  that  was  too  bad,  and  that  it  was 
all  bis  own  fault,  for  not  accepting  Ethel's  help.  He  took  little 
heed,  but  crept  to  his  corner  without  another  word,  and  Mary  knew 
she  should  be  thumped,  if  she  should  torment  bim  there. 

Norman  left  him  alone,  but  the  coldness  of  the  little  brother  for 
whom  he  had  worked,  gave  a  greater  chill  to  his  pleasure  than  he 
eould  have  supposed  possible.  He  would  rather  have  had  some 
cordiality  on  Tom's  port,  than  all  the  congratulations  that  met  bim 
the  next  day. 

He  could  not  rest  contented  while  Tom  continued  to  shrink  from 
him,  and  he  was  the  more  uneasy  when,  on  Saturday  morning,  no 
calls  from  Mary  availed  to  find  the  little  boy,  and  bring  him  to  the 
usual  reading  and  Catechism. 

Margaret  decided  that  they  must  begin  without  him,  and  poor 
Mary's  verse  was  read,  iu  consequence,  with  a  most  dolorous  tone. 
As  soon  as  the  books  were  shut,  she  ran  off.  and  a  few  words  passed 
among  the  elder  ones  about  the  truant — Flora  opining  that  the 
Andersons  had  led  him  away ;  Ethel  suggesting  that  his  gloom  must 
arise  from  his  not  being  well ;  and  Margaret  looking  wistfully  at 
Norman,  and  saying  she  feared  they  had  judged   much  amiss  last 

Norman  heard  in  silence,  and  walked  thoughtfully  into  the 
garden.  Presently  ho  caught  Mary's  voice  in  expostulation :  '  How 
could  you  not  come  to  read ! ' 
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1  Girls'  work ! '  growled  another  voice,  out  of  sight 

*  But  Norman,  and  Richard,  and  Harry,  always  come  to  the 
reading.     Everybody  ought.* 

Norman,  who  was  going  round  the  shrubs  that  concealed  the 
speakers  from  him,  here  lost  their  voice?,  but,  as  he  emerged  in 
front  of  the  old  tool-house,  he  heard  a  little  scream  from  Mary,  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  she  darted  back,  and  fell  over  a  heap  of  cab- 
bage-stumps in  front  of  tho  old  tool-house.  It  was  no  small  surprise 
to  her  to  be  raised  by  him,  and  tenderly  asked  whether  she  were  hurt. 
She  was  not  hurt,  but  she  could  not  speak  without  crying,  and  when 
Norman  begged  to  hear  what  was  the  matter,  and  where  Tom  was, 
she  would  only  plead  for  him — that  he  did  not  intend  to  hurt  her, 
and  that  she  had  been  teazing  him.  What  had  he  done  to  frighten 
her  ?  Oh !  he  had  only  run  at  her  with  a  hoe,  because  she  was 
troublesome;  she  did  not  mind  it,  and  Norman  must  not—and  she 
clung  to  him  as  if  to  keep  him  back,  while  he  pursued  his  researches 
in  the  tool-house,  where,  nearly  concealed  by  a  great  bushel-basket, 
lurked  Master  Thomas,  crouching  down,  with  a  volume  of  Gil  Bias 
in  his  hand. 

'  You  here !  Tom !  What  have  you  hidden  yourself  here  for  ? 
What  can  make  you  so  savage  to  Mary  ? ' 

( She  should  not  bother  me,'  said  Tom,  sulkily. 

Norman  sent  Mary  away,  pacifying  her  by  promises  thai  ha 
would  not  revenge  her  quarrel  upon  Tom,  and  then,  turning  the 
basket  upside  down,  and  perching  himself  astride  on  it,  he  began: 
'  That  is  the  kindest,  most  forgiving  little  sister  I  ever  did  see. 
What  possesses  you  to  treat  her  so  iu  ?  * 

'  I  wasn't  going  to  hurt  her.9 

1  But  why  drive  her  away?  Why  don't  you  come  to  read?' 
No  answer ;  and  Norman,  for  a  momont,  felt  as  if  Tom  were  really 
hopelessly  ill-conditioned  and  sullen,  but  he  persevered  in  restraining 
his  desire  to  cuff  the  ill-humour  out  of  him,  and  continued :  *  Come  1 
there's  something  wrong,  and  you  will  never  be  better  till  it  is  out. 
Tell  me— don't  be  afraid.     Those  fellows  have  been  at  you  again  ? ' 

He  took  Tom  by  the  arm  to  draw  him  nearer,  but  a  cry  and  start ' 
of  paiu  were  the  result.     '  So  they  have  licked  you  ?  En  ?    What 
have  they  been  doing ! '  * 

1  They  said  they  would  spiflicate  me  if  I  told ! '  sighed  Tom. 

1  They  shall  never  do  anything  to  you — '  and  by-and-by,  a  sob- 
bing confession  was  drawn  forth,  muttered  at  intervals,  as  low  as 
if  Tom  expected  the  strings  of  onions  to  hear  and  betray  him  to  his 
foes.  Looking  on  him  as  a  deserter,  these  town-boys  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  brother's  absence,  to  heap  on  him  every  misery  they 
could  inflict.  There  had  been  a  wager  between  Edward  Anderson 
and  Sam  Axworthy  as  to  what  Tom  could  be  made  to  do,  and  his 
personal  timidity  made  him  a  miserable  victim,  not  merely  beaten 
and  bruised,  but  forced  to  transgress  every  rule  of  right  and  wrong 
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that  had  been  enforced  on  bis  conscience.  On  Sunday,  they  had 
profited  by  the  absence  of  their  Dux,  to  have  a  jollification  at  a  little 

Eublic-house,  not  far  from  the  plavi«g-Selds;  and  here  had  Tom 
een  dragged  in,  forced  to  partake  with  them,  and  frightened  with 
threats  that  ho  had  treated  them  all,  and  w  liable  to  pay  the  whole 
bill,  which,  of  course,  he  firmly  believed,  as  well  as  that  he  should 
be  at  least  half-murdered  if  he  gave  bis  father  any  suspicion  that 
the  whole  bad  not  been  consumed  by  himself.  Now,  though  poor 
Tom's  conjwiqpce  had  lost  many  scruples  during  the  last  spring,  the 
offence,  into  which  he  bad  been  forced,  was  Wo  heinous  to  a  child 
brought  up  as  be  bad  been,  to  be  palliated  even  in  bis  own  eyes. 
The  profanation  of  Sunday,  and  the  carousal  in  a  public-house,  bad 
combined  to  fill  him  with  a  sense  of  shame  and  degradation,  which 
was  the  real  cause  that  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to  come  and  read 
with  his  sisters.  His  grief  and  misery  were  extreme,  and  Norman's 
indignation  was  such  as  could  find  no  utterance.     He  sat  silent, 

3 altering  with  anger,  and  douching  his  fingers  over  the  handle  of 
ie  hoe. 

•  I  knew  it  1 '  sighed  Tom.  '  None  of  you  will  ever  speak  to  me 
again!' 

'  You !  Why,  August,  man,  I  hare  better  hopes  of  yon  than 
ever.     You  are  more  really  sorry  now'than  ever  you  were  before.' 

'I  had  never  been  at  the  Green  5Ian  before,'  said  poor  Tom, 
feeling  his  future  life  stained. 

'  You  never  will  again  1 ' 

1  When  you  are  gone—'  and  the  poor  victim's  voice  died  away. 

'  Tom,  you  will  not  stay  after  me.  It  is  settled  that  when  I  go 
to  Balliol,  you  leave  Stoneborough,  and  go  to  Mr.  Wilmot  as  pupil 
Those  scamps  shall  never  have  you  in  their  clutches  again.' 

It  did  not  produce  the  ecstasy  Norman  had  expected.  The  boy 
still  eat  on  the  ground,  staring  at  his  brother,  as  if  the  good  news 
hardly  penetrated  the  gloom ;  and,  after  a  disappointing  silence, 
recurred  to  the  most  immediate  cause  of  distress:  '  Eight  shillings 
and  tenpence  half-penny!  Norman,  if  you  would  only  lend  it  to 
me,  you  shall  have  all  my  tin  till  I  have  made  it  up — sixpence  a 
week,  and  balf-a-crown  on  New  Year's  Day.' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  pay  Mr  Axworthy's  reckoning,'  said  Nor- 
man, rather  angrily.  '  You  will  never  be  better  till  you  have  told 
my  father  the  whole.' 

'  Do  you  think  they  will  send  in  the  bill  to  my  father  ? '  asked 
Tom,  in  alarm. 

4  No,  indeed  !  that  is  the  last  thing  they  will  do,'  said  Norman; 
1  but  I  would  not  have  you  come  to  him  only  for  such  a  sneaking 

'But  the  girls  would  hear  it.  Oh !  if  I  thought  3Iary  and 
Margaret  would  ever  hear  it — Norman,  1  can't — ' 

Norman  assured  him  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason 
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that  these  passages  should  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  sisters. 
Tom  was  excessively  afraid  of  his  father,  but  he  could  not  well  be 
more  wretched  than  he  was  already ;  and  he  was  brought  to  assent 
when  Norman  showed  hiin  that  he  had  never  been  happy  since  the 
affair  of  the  blotting-paper,  when  his  father's  looks  ana  tones  had 
become  objects  of  dread  in  his  guilty  conscience.  Was  not  the  only 
means  of  recovering  a  place  in  papa's  esteem  to  treat  him  with  con* 
fidence  ? 

Tom  answered  not,  and  would  only  shudder  when  his  brother 
took  upon  him  to  declare  that  free  confession  would  gain  pardon 
even  for  the  doings  at  the  Green  Man. 

Tom  had  grown  stupified  and  passive,  and  his  sole  dependence 
was  on  Norman,  so,  at  last,  he  made  no  opposition  when  his  brother 
offered  to  conduct  him  to  his  father  and  speak  for  him.  The  danger 
now  was  that  Dr.  May  should  not  be  forthcoming,  and  the  elder 
brother  was  as  much  relieved,  as  the  younger  was  dismayed,  to  see, 
through  the  drawing-room  window,  that  he  was  standing  beside 
Margaret 

'Papa,  can  you  come  and  speak  to  me,'  said  Norman, '  at  the 
door?' 

'  Coming !  What  now  ? '  said  the  Doctor,  entering  the  halL 
1  What,  Tom,  my  boy,  what  is  it  ? '  as  he  saw  the  poor  child,  white, 
cold,  almost  sick  with  apprehension,  with  every  pulse  throbbing,  and 
looking  positively  ilL  He  took  the  chilly,  damp  hand,  which  shook 
nervously,  and  would  fain  have  withdrawn  itself. 

*  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  see  what  is  amiss; '  and  before  Tom  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  he  had  seated  him  on  his  knee,  in  the  arm-chair 
in  the  study,  and  was  feeling  his  pulse.  '  There,  rest  your  head ! 
Has  it  not  been  aching  all  day  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  think  he  is  ill/  said  Norman ;  '  but  there  is  something 
he  thinks  I  had  better  tell  you.' 

Tom  would  fain  have  been  on  his  feet,  yet  the  support  of  that 
shoulder  was  inexpressibly  comfortable  to  his  aching  temples,  and 
he  could  not  but  wait  for  the  shock  of  being  roughly  shaken  and  put 
down.  So,  as  his  brother  related  what  had  occurred,  he  crouched 
and  trembled  more  and  more  on  his  father's  breast,  till,  to  bis  sur- 
prise, he  found  the  other  arm  passed  round  him  in  support,  draw- 
ing him  more  tenderly  close. 

'  My  poor  little  fellow ! '  said  Dr.  May,  trying  to  look  into  the 
drooping  face,  '  I  grieve  to  have  exposed  you  to  such  usage  as  this  I 
I  little  thought  it  of  Stoneborough  fellows ! ' 

1  He  is  very  sorry,'  said  Norman,  much  distressed  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  culprit 

4 1  see  it — I  see  it  plainly,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  Tommy,  my  boy, 
why  should  you  tremble  when  you  are  with  me  ? ' 

4  lie  has  been  in  great  dread  of  your  being  displeased.9 

'  My  boy,  do  you  not  know  how  I  forgive  jour ' 
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Tom  clung  round  his  neck,  M  if  to  steady  himself.  '  Ob !  papa  I 
I  thought  you  would  never — ' 

1  Nay,  you  need  never  have  thought  so,  my  boy  ?  TVhat  have 
I  done  that  you  should  few  me  ? ' 

Tom  did  not  speak,  but  aesiled  up  to  him  with  more  confidence ; 
'There!  that's  better!  Poor  child!  what  he  must  have  suffered  I 
He  >u  not  fit  for  the  place !  I  had  thought  him  looking  ill. 
Little  did  I  guess  tbe  cause.' 

'He  says  his  head  has  ached  ever  since  Sunday,1  said  Norman; 
'  and  I  believe  be  has  hardly  eaten  or  slept  properly  since.' 

'  He  shall  never  be  under  their  power  again  !  Thanks  to  yon, 
Norman.     Do  you  hear  that,  Tommy  ?  ■ 

The  answer  was  hardly  audible.  The  little  boy  was  already 
almost  asleep,  worn  out  with  all  he  bad  undergone.  Norman  began 
to  clear  the  sofa,  that  they  might  lay  him  down,  but  his  father 
would  not  hear  of  disturbing  him,  and,  sending  Norman  away,  sat 
still  for  more  than  an  hour,  until  the  child  slowly  awoke,  and 
scarcely  recalling  what  had  happened,  stood  up  between  his  father's 
knees,  rubbing  bis  eyes,  and  looking  bewildered. 
-Uou  are  better  now,  my  boy?' 

l'  I  thought  you  would  be  very  angry,'  slowly  murmured  Tom, 
as  the  past  returned  on  him. 

'Never,  while  you  arc  sorry  for  your  faults,  and  own  them  freely.' 

'  I'm  glad  I  did,'  said  the  boy,  still  half  asleep.  '  I  did  not 
know  you  would  be  so  kind.' 

'  Ah  t  Tom,  I  fear  it  was  as  much  my  fault  as  yours,  that  you 
did  not  know  it.  But,  my  dear,  there  is  a  pardon  that  can  give 
you  better  peace  than  mine.' 

'  I  think,'  muttered  Tom,  looking  down — '  I  think  I  could  say 
my  prayers  again  now,  if — ' 

'  If  what,  my  dear  ? ' 

'  If  you  would  help  me,  as  mamma  used — -'3 

There  could  be  but  one  response  to  this  speech. 

Tom  was  still  giddy  and  unwell,  his  whole  frame  affected  by  the 
troubles  of  the  last  week,  and  Dr.  May  arranged  him  on  the  sofa, 
and  desired  him  to  be  quiet,  offering  to  send   Mary  to  be  bis  com- 

E  anion.  Tom  was  languidly  pleased,  but  renewed  bis  entreaty,  that 
is  confession  might  be  a  secret  from  his  sisters.  Dr.  May  pro- 
mised, and  Mary,  quite  satisfied  at  beins  taken  into  favour,  asked 
no  questions,  but  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning:  in  playing  at  draughts 
with  him,  and.  in  having  intiicted  on  her  tkiThistory  of  tlie  Bloody 
Fire  King's  Ghost — a  work  of  Tom's  imagination,  which  he  was 
wont  to  extemporize,  to  the  extreme  terror  of  much  endurimr  Mary. 
When  Dr.  May  had  called  Mary,  he  next  summoned  Nurinau, 
who  found  him  in  the  hall,  putting  on  his  hat,  and  lookiDg  very  .-.tern 
and  determined. 
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1  Norman ! *  said  he,  hastily,  *  dont  say  a  word — It  must  ba 
done— Hoxton  must  hear  of  this.' 

Norman's  face  expressed  utter  consternation. 

1  It  is  not  your  doing.  It  is  no  concern  of  yours,*  said  Dr.  May, 
walking  impetuously  into  the  garden.  '  I  find  ray  boy  ill,  broken 
down,  shattered — it  is  the  usage  of  this  crew  of  fellows — what  right 
hare  I  to  conceal  it — leave  other  people's  sons  to  be  so  served  ? 

*  I  believe  they  did  so  to  Tom  out  of  ill-will  to  me,'  said  Nor- 
man. *  and  because  they  thought  he  had  ratted.1 

( Hush !  don't  argue  against  it/  said  Dr.  May,  almost  petulantly. 
'  I  have  stood  a  great  deal  to  oblige  you,  but  I  cannot  stand  this. 
When  it  is  a  matter  of  corruption,  base  cruelty — no,  Norman,  it  it 
not  right — not  another  word  I ' 

Norman's  words  had  not  been  many,  but  he  felt  a  conviction 
that,  in  spite  of  the  dismay  and  pain  to  himself,  Dr.  May  ought  to 
meet  with  submission  to  his  judgment,  and  he  acquiesced  by  silence. 

'  Don't  you  see,'  continued  the  Doctor ;  '  if  they  act  thus,  when 
your  back  is  turned,  what  is  to  happen  next  half?  Tis  not  for 
Tom's  sake,  but  bow  could  we  justify  it  to  ourselves,  to  expoae 
other  boys  to  this  usage  ? ' 

( Yes,'  said  Norman,  not  without  a  sigh.     '  I  suppose  it  must  be.9 

4  That  is  right,'  said  Dr.  May,  as  if  much  relieved.  '  I  knew  yon 
must  see  it  in  that  light     I  do  not  mean  to  abuse  your  confidence.1 

'  No,  indeed,'  answered  Norman,  warmly. 

'  But  you  see  yourself,  that  where  the  welfare  of  so  many  is  at 
stake,  it  would  be  wickedness — yes,  wickedness  to  be  silent.  Gould 
I  see  that  little  fellow  prostrated,  trembling  in  my  arms,  and  think 
of  those  scamps  inflicting  the  same  on  other  helpless  children— away 
from  their  homes ! ' 

4 1  see,  I  see ! '  said  Norman,  carried  along  by  the  indignation 
and  tenderness  that  agitated  his  father's  voice  in  his  vchemenoe— 
*  it  is  the  only  thing  to  bo  done.' 

I  It  would  be  sharing  the  guilt  to  bide  it,1  said  Dr.  May. 

*  Very  well,'  said  Norman,  still  reluctantly.  *  What  do  yon 
wish  me  to  do  ?  You  see,  as  Dux,  I  know  nothing  about  it  It 
happened  while  I  was  away.' 

4  True,  true,'  said  his  father.  '  You  have  learnt  it  as  brother, 
not  as  senior  boy.  Yes,  we  had  better  have  yon  out  of  the  matter. 
It  is  I  who  complain  of  their  usage  of  my  son.' 

4  Thank  you,'  said  Norman,  with  gratitude. 

4  You  have  not  told  me  the  names  of  these  fellows.  No,  I  had 
best  not  know  them.' 

I I  think  it  might  make  a  difference,1  hesitated  Norman. 

4  No,  no,  I  will  not  hear  them.  It  ought  to  make  none.  The 
fact  is  the  same,  be  they  who  they  may.1 

The  Doctor  let  himself  out  at  the  garden  gate,  and  strode  off  at 
a  rapid  pace,  conscious  perhaps,  in  secret,  that  if  ha  did  not  at  onoe 
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ae  of  resentment,  good-nature  would  overpower 
:.  His  son  returned  to  the  house  with  a  heavy 
;  the  generosity  that  had  respected  his  scruples 
wn  worldly  loss  was  involved,  but  set  them  aside 
others  was  concerned.  By-and-by  Dr.  May  re- 
■aduiastcr  had  been  thoroughly  roused  to  anger, 
once  to  examine  May  junior,  for  whom  his  father 
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unprepared  for  such  formidable  consequences  of 
began  bv  niteous  tears  and  sobs,  and  when  these 
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Lary  was  again  called  to 
ire  longing  for  sympathy, 
er  eyes  expanded  more 
t  ueart  giving  way,  she  cried  quite 
■re  loudly  ;  and  so  the  other  sisters 
was  ready  for  ber  father,  when  he 
came  in,  in  the  evening,  harassed  and  sorrowful.  His  anger  was 
all  gone  now,  and  he  was  excessively  grieved  at  finding  that  the 
ringleaders,  Samuel  Axworthy  and  Edward  Anderson,  could,  in 
Dr.  Hoxton's  opinion,  receive  no  sentence  but  expulsion,  which  was 
to  be  pronounced  on  them  on  Monday. 

Sam  Axworthy  was  the  son  of  a  low,  uneducated  man,  and  his 
best  chance  had  been  the  going  to  this  school;  but  he  was  of  a 
surly,  obstinate  temper,  and  showed  so  little  compunction  that  even 
such  superabundant  kindness  as  Dr.  Hay's,  could  not  find  compas- 
sion for  him ;  especially  since  it  had  appeared  that  Tom  had  been  by 
no  means  the  only  victim,  and  that  he  had  often  been  the  promoter 
of  the  like  mab  practices,  which  many  boys  were  relieved  to  be 
forced  to  expose. 

For  Edward  Anderson,  however,  or  rather  for  his  mother,  Dr. 
May  was  very  sorry,  and  had  even  interceded  for  his  pardon;  but 
Dr.  Hoxton,  though  slow  to  be  roused,  was  far  less  placable  than 
tiie  other  Doctor,  and  would  not  bear  of  anything  but  the  most 
rigorous  justice. 

'  Poor  Mrs.  Anderson,  with  her  pride  in  her  children  ! '  Flora 
spoke  it  with  a  shade  of  contemptuous  pity,  but  it  made  her  father 
groan. 

'  I  shall  never  be  able  to  look  in  her  face  acain !  I  shall  never 
see  that  boy  without  feeling  that  I  have  mined  him.1 

'  He  needed  nobody  to  do  that  for  him,'  said  Flora. 
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1  With  every  disadvantage ! '  continued  Dr.  May;  * unable  even 
to  remember  his  father  i  Why  could  I  not  be  more  patient  and 
forbearing  ? ' 

'  Oh !  papa ! '  was  the  general  cry — Norman's  voice  giving  de- ; 
eiaion  to  the  sisters'  exclamation. 

*  Perhaps/  said  Margaret,  *  the  shock  may  be  the  best  thing  for 
him.9 

*  Right,  Margaret,'  said  her  father.  '  Sometimes  such  a  thing 
is  the  first  that  snows  what  a  course  of  evil  really  is.' 

4  They  are  an  affectionate  family  too,'  said  Margaret,  '  and  his 
mother's  grief  may  have  an  effect  on  him.9 

'  If  she  does  not  treat  him  as  an  injured  hero,'  said  Flora ; 
*  besides,  I  see  no  reason  for  regret  These  are  but  two,  and  the 
school  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  them.9 

'  Yes,'  said  Norman ;  '  I  believe  that  Ashe  will  be  able  to  keep 
much  better  order  without  Axworthy.  It  is  much  better  as  it  is, 
but  Harry  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  and  I  wish  this  half  was 
over.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Anderson !  her  shower  of  notes  rent  the  heart  of  the 
one  Doctor,  but  were  tossed  carelessly  aside  by  the  other.     On    , 
that  Sunday,  Norman  held  various  conversations  with  his  probable  • 
successor,  Ashe,  a  gentle,  well-disposed  boy,  hitherto  in  much  dread 
of  the  post  of  authority,  but  owning,  that,  in  Axworthy's  absence, 
the  task  would  be  comparatively  easy,  and  that  Anderson  would  J 
probably  originate  far  less  mischief 

Edward  Anderson  himself  fell  in  Norman's  way  in  the  street, 
and  was  shrinking  aside,  when  a  word,  of  not  unfriendly  greeting, 
caused  him  to  quicken  his  steps,  and  say,  hesitatingly,  *  I  say,  how. 
is  August  ? '  s 

'  Setter,  thank  you ;  he  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.9 

*  I  say,  we  would  not  have  bullied  him  so,  if  he  had  not  been  in 
such  a  fright  at  nothing.' 

'  I  dare  say  not.*  .  t 

'  I  did  not  mean  it  all,  but  that  sort  of  thing  makes  a  fellow  go 

on,'  continued  Edward,  hanging  down  his  head,  very  sorrowful  and 

downcast. 

*  If  it  had  only  been  fair  bullying;  but  to  take  him  to  that  place 
—to  teach  him  falsehood — '  said  Norman. 

Edward's  eyes  were  full  of  tears ;  he  almost  owned  the  whole 
He  had  not  thought  of  such  things,  and  then  Axworthy — It  was 
more  evident  from  manner,  than  words,  that  the  boy  did  repent,  and 
was  greatly  overcome  both  by  his  own  disgrace,  and  his  mother's 
distress,  wishing  earnestly  to  redeem  his  character,  and  declaring, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  he  would  avoid  his  former 
offences.  He  was  emboldened  at  last  to  say,  with  hesitation, '  Could 
not  you  speak  to  Doctor  Hoxton  for  me  ? ' 

4  My  lather  has  said  all  he  could  in  your  behalf ' 
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glanced  towards  Norman  in  wonder,  as  he  rccol- 
ays  must  know  that  a  word  from  him  would  hare 
im  unjust  punishment,  and  the  loss  of  the  scholar- 
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I  generosity  that  had  surpassed  his  hopes,  though  to  his  faltering 
attempt  at  thanks,  Norman  replied  that  ho  did  not  believe  it  was 
owing  to  him,  and  never  exposed  himself  to  Flora's  wonder,  by 
'■  declaring  at  home  what  he  had  done. 

So  the  last  weeks  of  the  half-year  passed  away  with  the  boys  in 
a  subdued,  but  hopeful  manner,  aud  the  reformation,  under  Norman's 
auspices,  progressed  so  well,  that  Ashe  might  fairly  expect  to  reap 
'the  benefit  of  the  discipline,  established  at  so  much  cost. 

Mr.  Wilinot  had  looked  "on,  and  given  his  help,  but  he  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  Stoncborougb,  and  there  was  great  concern  at  the 
.  parting  with  such  a  friend.  Ethel,  especially,  mourned  the  loss  to 
Cocksmoor,  and,  for  though  hers  bad  been  the  executive  part,  his 
had  been  the  head,  and  he  was  almost  equally  grieved  to  go  from 
the  newly-begun  work. 

Margaret  lamented  the  loss  of  her  kind  counsellor,  and  the  ready 
hearer  of  her  anxieties  fo;  tbe  children.  Writing  could  ill  supply 
the  place  of  their  conversations,  and  she  feared  likewise  that  her 
lather  would  feel  the  want  of  his  companionship.  The  promise  of 
risits,  and  the  intercourse  kept  up  by  Tom's  passing  to  and  fro,  was 
the  best  consolation. 

Poor  Margaret  had  begun  to  flag,  holh  in  strength  and  spirits, 
as  winter  approached,  but  there  came  a  revival  in  the  shape  of '.Ship 
Letters  ! '  Alan  wrote  cheerfully  and  graphically,  with  excellent 
accounts  of  Harry,  who,  on  his  side,  sent  very  joyous  and  charac- 
teristic despatches,  only  wishing  that  he  could  present  Mary  with 
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all  the  monkeys  and  parrots  he  had  seen  at  Rio,  as  well  as  the  little 
ruby-crested  humming-birds,  that  always  reminded  him  of  Miss 
Hirers. 

With  the  Christmas  holidays,  Hector  Erne&cliffe  came'from  Eton, 
as  to  a  home,  and  was  received  by  Margaret  as  a  sort  of  especial 
charge.  It  was  pretty  to  see  how  he  turned  to  her  as  something 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  would  sit  on  a  footstool  by  her,  letting 
himself  be  drawn  into  confidence,  aud  dwelling  on  his  brother's  past 
doings,  and  on  future  schemes  for  Maplcwood.  For  the  rest,  he 
restored  to  the  house  the  atmosphere  of  boy,  which  had  somewhat 
departed  with  Ilarry.  Mary,  who  had  begun  to  bo  tamed  down, 
ran  more  wild  than  ever,  to  the  utter  despair  of  Miss  Winter ;  and 
Tom,  now  that  his  connexion  with  the  Whichcote  foundation  was 
oyer,  rfud  lie  was  no  more  cowed  by  the  sight  of  his  tyrants,  came 
out  in  a  new  light.  He  put  on  his  boy-nature,  rioted  like  the  rest, 
acquired  colour  in  his  cheeks,  divested  his  jacket  of  perpetual  dust, 
had  his  hair  cut,  brushed  up  a  crest  on  his  head,  and  ran  about  no 
longer  a  little  abject,  but  a  merry  lad. 

Ethel  said  it  was  a  change  from  Horrid-locks  to  Harfagre ;  Mar- 
garet said  little,  but,  like  her  father,  she  blessed  Norman  in  her  heart 
for  having  given  back  the  boy  to  his  father's  confidence,  and  saved 
him  so  far  from  the  terrible  course  of  deceit  and  corruption.  She 
could  not  much  take  to  heart  the  mad  exploits  of  the  so-called  boys, 
even  though  she  spent  three  hours  in  heart-beatings  on  Christmas 
Eve,  when  Hector,  Mary,  Tom,  Blanche,  aud  the  dog  Toby,  wcr* 
lost  the  whole  day.  However  they  did  come  back  at  six  o'clock, 
having  been  deluded  by  an  old  myth  of  George  Larkins,  into  start- 
ing for  a  common,  three  miles  beyond  Cocksmoor,  in  search  of 
mistletoe,  with  scarlet  berries,  and  yellow  holly,  with  leaves  like  a 
porcupine !  Failing  these  wonders,  they  had  been  contenting  them* 
selves  with  scarlet  holly,  in  the  Drydale  plantations,  when  a  rough 
voice  exclaimed, '  Who  gave  you  leave  to  take  that  ? '  whereupon 
Tom  had  plunged  into  a  thicket,  and  nearly '  scratched  out  both  his 
eyes ; '  but  Hector  boldly  standing  his  ground,  with  Blanche  in  his 
hand,  the  woodman  discovered  that  here  was  the  Miss  Mary,  of 
whom  his  little  girls  talked  so  much,  thereupon  cut  down  the 
choicest  boughs,  and  promised  to  leave  a  full  supply  at  Dr.  May's. 
Margaret  could  have  been  angry  at  the  taking  the  young  ladies  on 
so  mad  a  scheme,  but  then  Mary  was  so  happy,  and  as  to  Hector, 
how  scold  him,  when  he  had  lifted  Blanche  over  every  ditch,  and 
had  carried  her  home  one  mile  on  his  back,  and  another,  Queen  V 
cushion  fashion,  between  him  and  Mary  ? 

Flora,  meanwhile,  went  her  own  way.  The  desire  of  compensating 
fur  what  had  passed  with  Norman,  led  to  great  civilities  from  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hoxtou,  which  nobody  was  at  liberty  to  receive  except 
Flora.  Pretty,  graceful  and  pleasing,  she  was  a  valuable  compan- 
ion to  a  gentle  little,  inane  lady,  with  more  time  and  money  than 
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■he  knew  what  ti  o  with  ;  and  Mrs.  Hoxton,  who  was  of  a  superior 
grade  to  the  St  jorough  ladies  in  general,  tm  audi  a  chaperon 
M  Flora  was  gL  ;o  secure.  Dr.  May's  old  loyal  feelings  could 
not  help  regardi  her  notice  uf  bis  daughter  as  a  favour  and  kind- 
ness, and  Marga  could  find  no  tangible  objections,  nor  any  pre- 
cedent from  her  ther's  conduct,  even  had  anyone  had  the  power 
to  interfere  with  e  so  quiet,  reasonable  and  determined  as  Flora. 
So  the  intin  f  became  closer  and  closer,  and  aa  the  winter 
/passed  on,  Flora  ^dually  became  established  as  the  dear  friend  and 
assistant,  withon  bom  Sirs.  Iioston  could  give  no  party.  Further, 
Flora  took  the  >pperplate  and  cards  of 
*Mias  Flora  Mi  aoraing  colls  with  Mr*. 
Eozton  and  hei  ay  refused  bis  share  of 
invitations  to  dii  the  country,  Flora  gen- 
erally found  thai  utons'  guardianship. 
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To*  ■•U  lithchtic  tad  XnterUUljig  Lift  «f  ffip+leoa. 


Memoirs  of  Napoleon, 

•  HIS  COUKT  AJD  FAMILY. 

BT  THE  DUCHESS  D'ABRANTES,  (Madams  Jtwot) 
Two  Volumes,  8  vo.    1184  pages.   Price  $4. 


l,Ut  of  StttI  Snjrafcfngs  *ontafiti&  fa  t(U  HJmtrattu-  £2r(t(sn. 


LXTCnCf  BOXArABTZ, 
XAESBALSITKOT, 
MABIA  LOVUU,  OIABLSS  BOBArAKK, 

POKE  Or  BJUCBTADT,  FAUUXE  BONArABTB, 

MAOAMB  LABTMIA  BOVAFABTB,  BUXA  BOXAPASXB, 
OBLABLBS  BOX  AFABTB, 

Probably  bo  writer  has  had  the  seroe  op- 
portunities for  becoming  acquainted  with 
NAPOLEON  THE  GREAT 

as  the  Dacbces  D'Abmntes,  ller  mother 
rocked  htm  In  bb  cradle,  end  wbea  be 
qaltted  Brieune  end  came  to  Perls,  ebe  guid- 
ed end  protected  bb  younger  dsys.  Scarcely 
b  day  pened  without  bb  visiting  her  boose 
dorlBf  the  period  which  preceded  hb  depar- 
ture for  Italy  aa 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Abundant  occasion  waa  therefore  had  for 
watching  the  development  of  the  great  genius 
who  afterward*  became  the  maater  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe. 

MARSHAL  JUNOT, 

who  became  allied  to  the  author  of  thb  work 
by  marrtace.  waa  the  intimate  friend  of  Na- 
poleon, and  figured  In  moat  of  the 

BRILLIANT  ENGAGEMENTS 

which  rendered  him  the  greatest  military 
captain  of  the  age.  No  Interruption  took 
piece  In  the  Intimacy  which  ebe  enjoyed,  eo 
that  bi  all  these  scenes,  embracing  a  period 
of  nearly 

THIRTY  TEARS, 

aha  Daebeee  became  frmiliar  with  all  the 
springs  of 

NAPOLB02TS  ACTIONS, 


ISEOXS  BOB  AFABTB, 
LOUIS  BOXAFABTB, 
OABDCIAL  PBSCBT, 
LOUISA,  QUKTX  OF  FBUBSIA, 


either  through  her  husband  or  by  her  owa 
personal  knowledge  and  observation  at  the 
Court  of  Napoleon. 

JOSEPHINE, 

whose  Ufo  and  character  to  peculiarly  attract 
the  attention  of  all  readers,  occupies  a  great 
part  of  the  first  volume.  The  character  and 
the  deeds  of 

THE  EMPERORS  AND  JONGS, 

THE  GREAT  MEN  OF  THE  DAT, 

TOE  MARSHALS  OF  THE  EMPIRE, 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  LADIES  OF 

THE  COURT, 

are  described  with  minuteness,  which  pe* 
eonal  observation  only  admits  eC    The  work 
b  written  In  that 

FAMILIAR  GOSSIPING  STYLE, 

and  eo  lotmpersed  with  anecdotes  that  the 
reader  never  wearies,  She  has  pot  every 
thing  in  her  hook    great  events  and  amalL 

BATTLES  AND  BALLS, 

COURT  INTRIGUES  AND  BOUDOIR 

GOSSIP, 

TREATIES  AND  FLIRTATIONS, 

making  two  of  the  moat  charming  volumes 

of  memoirs,  which  will  lutereat  too 

in  spite  of  himself. 


Opinion*  q/Ou  Prom. 

"Those  anecdotes  of  Napoleon  are  the  best  yet  given  to  the  world,  because  the  anon) 

Imete  and  fomillar."— 'London  Library  OoootU. 

»  We  eonflfcler  tbe  performance  now  before  ua  as  more  authentic  and  aanatag  than  any 

Mr  «jf  Its  kind."— Zonrfoi*  QtarUrly  Rev  inc. 

*  Every  tblng  reiattne;  to  Napoleon  b  eat>iiy  sought  for  and  read  la  thb  country  as  weft 
as  tn  Kuiopc,  and  tbb  work,  with  Its  rxtra<*diaary  attnctlun%  win  not  Dill  to  command 
a  wide  circulation.  Madame  Juoot  poevMwd  qualification*  for  writing  a  semi  ijmnearli 
Malory  of  the  great  Corsicaa  which  no  other  person,  main  or  female,  eoeJd 
lUkfUmomxiel  ^ 


wOM 


"LETOy  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

H  in  Eidting  Sccits  inii  BtnurkiUe  latldnti. 


Capt.    Canot ; 


YEARS  OF  AN  AFRICAN  SLAVER : 

or  ma  CAttEsa  axt>  AbraxYtnts  as  tub  coast,  if 

,    ON    BBIPBOASD,    AND    IN"    TBI    WIST  INDUS. 


la.     Pl1»|lM, 


'Tbatatbarto 

.■I'iti'.nlH,   an.l  we  believe  It  i 

"AreuiarV.Ma     . 

truth :  It  battnc  been  J.-riri-] 

br  Uljn  ftoin  MM .    .    ._ 

■llhtit  of  hll  own  Mb.*—  Worttlltr  PiiOi.. 

Journal]  wbtcb  ibn  alarer  fBr- 

"CaM-  Caaol,  the,  hero  m  Oe  urnilr*.  la,  to  our  on  knovMn,  >  nrltablt  penna- 
bti  eitraordlnarj  carrer  tr»  In  ,>i.  •  ■.■      ■■..•.-!  '.!']■'    -J  '.'  .-'.-'•  U—.ir  (p'.i.-'tff 

Idlarlr  atranre  end  eventful  Miwrfisnce,  ft  il  u  lnlirtt-tlng  as  ear  Bee  etorr  thai  we  bare 

•  wra.1-- &»!■■*  Swing   TrattUtr. 

-Capt-Canothaaerrtainlj  puMd  ttiTOUcb   •  lift  of  rtitfiVnlrj-.  den£rr,  en.1  wild,  daring 

"The  wort  «uld  not  hare  been  better  June  If  the  principal  actor  bid  combined 

tbt  dnerlpdn  Talent  of  I>e  Fot  with  tho  utnten«s  of  Fouche  and  the  deiteritT  of  GL 

btowtinlrUlgeiHlur."— JV.  J".  Tribune. 

"  Tii.-  Biwnl  atria  of  tin  work  b  attractive,  and  the  mmtin  rplrlteJ  and  bold— "tell 

nltwlto  Uie  darlr.;  ai-.l  bUUilOlU  EtHRM  of  life  ltd  tir  the  adventurer.     Tbls  boot  ii  liliu- 

Uit.-I  f,v  v.or.:  (icIli-RifTi-rnlr.'.-V—  S-itUm-rt  American. 

■■The  bixgraphj  of  nn  African  sliver  as  tntrn  from  hii  om  ![[«,  end  itrln-  hla  ailven- 

plrtc  f.iui.,:ii]iiinitiiTiir5\  beliiu  itii-rallr  iir.invki-l   b\-  real    lire,   ami  tells  both  « hat   b* 

been  -p  1,.!.;  w.m  :,:■!.     A  rwM.viv  „|-  llr.  M.-.ver  i'.:..i  ;::uit;..Le.|  tie  v^tinw  "lib  elel.t  nd- 

mlr.ble  ijrji.in.--.     Wi  ".isouM  ■.v.^  ™  igut  of  tbe  present  Jey  would  b«  nxelvod  with 

"  CapL  (.-anol  hw  pawl  i.u-t  "f  l:ii  lifo  flnrs  1519   on  the  ocean.  Hit  bt*  CjWoCTe  of 

■>«t, ■.,>!.■■',', c-.,......--  .>;-.;,;■;,-/•..'.'.  "i  '          " " 

-  [f  srirrirs  Inri.lojt?,  S:i:.:-'  i,t.,|:':   [«-/i-,  ami  tb:j.i-;v  r.f  ml  if Titur.',  Mil  mite  »  boob 

fcterrtliai.  I.il.1  ILIUit  p-> -C-.1  s!..ir..!:i:-.t  j::r.  ■-■I.jri*.""      A",  if  :,l  /',,!■■'/  .1-trfr!i.,r. 

-T;,i.  1;  a  tru.' «.■■■;■!  ul1  !',■..  '.I.  ■,■[■■:,■  «■,  .  i.i-L  "■,,-,;   ■!-,.-   crvslvr   par!   of  hi"  deri  la 

feellriE   In    ImiiPin    EujIl      We  <„iii.,njj    ...i   bu„t    I.,  ai.  :,i,.n  of  aOn-Mure."—  iWion 

Cfci-'Hi  .'.'■     ',"-- 

*W«  wul.M  *li  fee  -"iv  on,-  atoi.llittr  of  'boot!  tl 

l.l'     li-V      •■■,,ti~7Tf7n,.     Wild 
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A  Great  Rational  Work* 


Party  Leaders. 


SKETCHES  OF 
JEFFERSON,  HAMILTON,  RANDOLPH,  JACKSON,  AND  CLATi 
fntmuHmg  JTetfott  o/  many  eOur  DUUmgwskod  Amorta*  t 


BY  J.  G.  BALDWIN, 

(Vow  e*6ca  fraadsoo,  CalUorala.)   AQtbor<rfMFhuh71aMt(/ikkbtinAtadMkilMlppi 

to  Yotaate, lime.   Cloth.   Price  $1 


OPIVIOVt   or  IXII1IT   MBB. 


I  here  reed  "  Perry  Leaden"  with  great  eatirfectJon  tad  dcUgbt,  ad  mmjMiftM 

~  thanks  tor  the  platen  r*  tad  lastroctioa  I  here  derived  from  tat  jiamri 

JTvm  UonoraoU  Edwaed  Erxurrr. 

Watt  little  I  have  Mjet  been  able  to  reed  of  It,  btt  Impratud  mo  very  favorably  la  re» 
flercaot  to  the  ability  and  impartiality  with  which  It  It  drawn  an.  I  an  prepared  to  roal 
it  with  Interact  and  advantage,  la  eoatcqaeaee  of  the  plottort  I  derived  from  "The  Floab 
Times  la  Alabama." 

From  BonorobU  J.  P.  Kxmxn. 

I  wot  treaty  delighted  with  the  fine,  discriminating,  acate  insight  with  which  the  eas> 
meters  preeeoted  la  the  work  are  drawn,  and  with  the  eloquent  style  of  the  ak  etches,  I 
hot  repeat  the  eommoo  oplaloa  of  the  beat  Judges,  which  I  hear  every  where  oiyttttod, 
whoa  I  commend  thete  qatlltlet  of  the  book. 

•The  Flm*  Timet  of  Alabama"  had  whetted  my  dtalre  to  tee  thla  tteoad  prodnottoe 
of  Mr.  Beidwla't  pen,  and  I  eaa  hardly  exprttt  to  yoa  the  agreeable  tarprltt  I  enjoyed  la 
finding  a  work  of  each  tnipattliif  merit  la  a  toae  tad  manner  to  entirely  dltferent  from  the 
firat— demooatratins  that  doable  gift  la  the  author  which  eaablet  him  to  excel  la  two  tack 
oprottte  department*  of  literature, 

From  Bom,  B.  If.  T.  Htnrraa,  U.  &  Senator  from  Flryfoaa, 

I  hare  read  -  Party  Leaders*'  with  great  pteaasre.    It  la  written  with  ability,  and  wftt 
ftottaess,  and  grace  of  style,       e       e       e       The  chapter*  oa  Randolph  are  eepttaL 
From  Hon,  Jams  M.  Iteeex,  U.  &  6*no1or/tom  Viroimis, 

I  hare  heard  *  Party  Leaden  •  highly  commended  by  those  competent  to  Jedge,  bwt 
eeatatt  I  wat  not  prepared  for  the  lateUectaal  and  literary  tenet  lit  rich  peget  here  yielded, 

A*  a  literary  work,  I  ahall  be  moeh  dlaappolnted  If  It  dote  not  place  It*  aothor  at  one* 
la  the  first  rank  of  Amerleaa  literature,  and  eveo  la  old  England.  1  ahall  look  tor  rta  pssee 
aoct  to.  If  not  by  the  aide  oC  the  kindred  work*  of  at:lntoab  and  If  ■eaa  lay. 

From  a  JHUinguUkod  Statttmmn, 

It  la  a  aobk  production,  foil  of  profound  thought,  discriminating  Judgment,  jatt  erW 
atjBs,  end  elevated  sentiments,  all  expressed  la  the  moat  captlTatlag  and  elnqneat  rtyle.    It 
It  a  book  Jest  accordlag  to  my  fancy,  end,  I  think,  eae  of  theteeet  aapritattag  ta  eat 
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Important  New  Publications* 

L 

The    Confidential    Correfpondence    of 

Napoleon  Bonaparte 

WITH    HIS    BROTHER    JOSEPH. 

SELECTED  AND  TRANSLATED,  WITO  EXPLANATORY  NOTES.  FROM  TBI 

"MEMOIEES  DU  ROI  JOSEPH.** 

Two  Thict  Volumes,  12ma    Price  Two  Dollar*, 


No  book  be*  yet  appeared  which  furnishes  so  comet a  portraiture  of  the  character  ef 
Napoleon.  He  was  In  almost  dally  communication  with  hU  brother  Joseph,  from  his  flat 
appointment  ss  the  General  of  Brigade  down  to  the  16th  of  Jane,  181& 

We  cannot  form  a  correct  Idea  of  the  character  of  the  great  mind  that  swayed  over 
nearly  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe,  without  reading  these  Letters,  which,  unlike  official 
eorret pondence,  open  to  as  the  inmost  thoughts  and  motives  of  action  of  the  writer.  These 
letters  bear  upon  every  subject,  and  we  see  with  what  a  watchful  eye  he  cared  lor  even  the 
smallest  thing.  A  dirtingulabed  critic  baa  observed  in  oiamlning  the  early  sheets,  that 
"Biographer*  will  bar©  to  write  their  biographies  of  Napoleon  over 


The  Irish  Abroad  and  at  Home, 
AT  THE  COURT  AKD  IN  THE  CAMP: 

WITH     SOUVENIRS     OF     "  THE     BRIGADE,91     REHTNISCENOX8    OP    All 

EMIGRANT   MILESIAN. 
1  toL  12mo.    Cloth.    One  DoOnx. 

(From  fee  Portland  Adwtrtimr.) 

As  interesting  book,  half  historical,  half  anecdotal,  and  wholly  Irish  In  subject,  If  not 
In  handling.  It  contains  sketches  of  some  of  Ireland's  greatest  minds,  as  well  at  observant 
notes  of  affairs  In  France  during  the  reign  of.  Napoleon,  Much  information  of  a  curious 
nature  Is  given  respecting  Irish  laws  and  customs. 

(From  Iks  Bottom  TtUorapJk.) 

We  notice  that  this  work  Is  praised  higlily,  and  we  have  examined  It  sufficiently  to  find 
that  It  la  yvy  sprightly  and  entertaining.  The  title-pace  sufficiently  indicates  the  general 
character  of  the  book,  but  it  does  not  show  bow  finely  the  author  has  treated  the  subject, 
which  he  makes  attractive  by  bis  brilliant  sketches  of  character,  tnciuVnta,  and  adventure. 
To  collect  the  materials  for  this  work  required  much  time  and  labor,  and  to  work  them  up 
hi  this  style  required  much  brightness  of  Intellect  and  fineness  of  culture. 
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.  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  .  \, 

A     .ficial   Fifh-Breeding : 

DTCLUPnre  tee    epokts  on  Tin:  subject  made  to  tee  frzxch 

ST,  AifD  PABTICU- 

ranNtuift 


ILLUS1 


IOBA  VINOS. 

Ctoth,    Price  T3  easts. 


Opiniont  <tf  Uk  PrttM. 

•A  Terj  grnltl  tod  entertaining,  though  practical  end  KlfoiiSo  book.  No  on*  wit 
lo»ej  the  exiiteuce  In  ontriTcn,  brooks,  or  lakes,  of  trout  ud  Mimas,  ihonld  be  withon 
B."— Broontt  Republic 

-  In  this  little  volume,  liio  whole  process  of  flsh-cultore  is  described  to  pleinli-snd  irill 


eni-peno 


(tit/  In 


die;  himself  n 


«.uT 


wall  to  engage  In  the  business ;  provided  bo  bu  ttio  DCCCiflflTT  facilities  end.  Lelnu-a,  with  a 
food  rnnnlngetream  or  pond,  end  the  proper  attention,  ■  great  brood  of  flahes  maj  bt 
Mlrarffrom  (be  e-gs,  and  raised  tip  fur  the  market  or  the  table;  udiscb  delicacies  ire 
tmnt  ud  Salmon,  that  It  la  evident  that  the  business  of  producing  them  for  ude  mejbe 
mult  profitable,"—  n'arcejter  Palladium. 

"  Tli  [!  dlseoverr  Is  treated  u  e  milter  of  crrn  t  public  benefit  In  France  end  England, 
where-  II  Is  practised  under  the  direction  iisd  patronage  of  Government,  and  la  beginning  u 
nek  IB  renin  in  stocking  rivers  and  lakes,  with  the  Quest  species  of  flsh,  where  fen  or 
■one  bare  before  eiistad  for  uianj-  rein."— Ohio  Cuttitalor. 

"•Ererj- fanner  who  has  •  stream  Strains  tbrocjh  his  land,  or  miller  who  wishes  to  turn 
ids  ponds  i,i  tome  ncconnt,  iboold  mate  himself  acquainted  with  Ibe  details  of  tt»  book.* 
-JiWai*  Da«ii  Adttrtiitr. 
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A.SPIHA.TIONS 


%  iamils  Cfcnnrid*. 


AUTHOR  OF  -THE  HEEft  OF  REDCLYTFE,"  "HXASTBEASI,' 

ETC 
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•TbttMhlftotrMn, 
Earth's  lowliest  llowtn  our  Lord  rtottvit: 
Cloot  to  Hi*  heart  *  pteoa  He  fires, 
Where  the j  shell  ever  "— *  * 
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CHAPTER   I. 

'Now  hay*  I  then  eke  this  eondleJoa. 
That  above  all  the  fkmris  In  the  mode; 
Then  love  I  most  these  flouris  white  ttd  rede* 
Socbe  that  men  eaUin  daisies  in  ov  " 


To  them  bare  I  to  great  affection. 
As  1  Mid  erst,  when  comln  Is  the  lisle* 
That  In  my  bed  there  dawith  me  no  date 
That  I  am  up  and  walking  in  the  mode. 
To  see  this  floors  afenst  the  sunns  sprsde.' 


€  That  is  better  I f  said  Margaret,  contemplating  a  butterfly  of  the 
penwiper  class,  whose  constitution  her  dextrous  needle  had  been 
rendering  less  ricketty  than  Blanche  had  left  it 

Margaret  still  lay  on  the  sofa,  and  her  complexion  had  assumed 
the  dead  white  of  habitual  ill-health.  There  was  more  languor  of 
manner,  and  her  countenance,  when  at  rest,  and  not  under  the  eye 
of  her  father,  had  a  sadness  of  expression,  as  if  any  hopes,  that  aba 
might  once  have  entertained,  were  fading  away.  The  years  of 
Alan  Ernescliffe's  absence  that  had  elapsed  had  rather  taken  from 
her  powers  than  added  to  them.  Nevertheless,  the  habit  of  cheer- 
fulness and  sympathy  had  not  deserted  her,  and  it  was  with  a  some- 
what amused  glance  that  she  turned  towards  Ethel,  as  she  heard 
her  answer  by  a  sigh. 

These  years  had  dealt  more  kindly  with  Etheldred's  outward 
appearance.  Tbey  had  rounded  her  angles,  softened  her  features, 
'  and  tinged  her  cheeks  with  a  touch  of  red,  that  took  off  from  the 
surrounding  sallowness.  She  held  herself  better,  had  learnt  to 
*  keep  her  hair  in  order,  and  the  more  womanly  dress,  plain  though 
it  was,  improved  her  figure  more  than  could  have  been  hoped  m 
the  days  of  her  lank,  gawky  girlhood.  No  one  could  call  her 
pretty,  but  her  countenance  had  something  more  than  ever  pleasing 
in  the  animated  and  thoughtful  expression  on  those  marked  fea- 
tures. She  was  sitting  near  the  window,  with  a  book,  a  dictionary 
and  pencil,  as  she  replied  to  Margaret,  with  the  sigh  that  made  her 
sister  smile. 
*       '  Poor  Ethel !     I  condole  with  you.' 

'  And  I  wonder  at  you ! '  said  Ethel,  '  especially  as  Flora  and 
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Mrs.  Hoitoa  it  is  all  for  your  sake ; '  then,  nettled  by  Mar- 

garet's laugh,  :h  a  nice  occupation  for  her,  poor  thing,  as  if  yon 
were  Mrs.   1  Ion .....  and  had  no  resource  but  fancy-work.' 

'  Inn  know  I  am  base  enough  to  be  so  amused,*  said  Margaret ; 
'bat,  :■■■)■!■ 'ii -I i-  I'll...-!  dear,  I  cannot  b.  :ir  to  eee  you  eo  much  hurt 
by  it.     I  did  know  you  were  really  grieved.' 

'  Grieved  >ui  ashamed— sickened  ! '  cried  Ethel,  vehemently. 

'  Poor  Cocksmoo  !  As  soon  as  anything  is  done  there,  Flora  must 
needs  go  about  ii  plying  that  we  have  set  same  grand  work  in  band, 
and  want  only  m.uii — ' 

'  Stop,  Ethel ;  pl —  ■*—  — *  ' »  ■ 

'No,  she  d<y  ie  did  I     That  would  be 

straightforward  oo  good  taste  for  that — 

H  she  does  woi  aakes  that  go  a  long  way, 

as  if  she  were  j     You  don't  know  bow 

furious  it  makes  mc 

'  Ethel  1* 

'So,'  said  in  up  all  Stoneborough 

to  bear  what  at  Cocksmoor.     So  the 

Ladies'  Comn        ■  r  finger  in !     Mucb  tbey 

oared  for  the  |»m.«  -u •*_  .  neglected  1     But  they  go 

to  inspect  Cherry  nnd  her  scnooi — lure.  Ledwich  and  all — and, 
back  they  come,  shocked — no  system,  no  order,  the  mistress  un- 
trained, the  school  too  email,  with  no  apparatus!  They  all  run 
about  in  despair,  as  if  we  had  ever  asked  them  to  help  us.  And  so 
Mrs.  Hoi  ton,  who  cares  for  poor  children  no  more  than  for  puppy- 
dogs,  but  who  can't  live  without  useless  work,  and  has  filled  her 
house  as  full  of  it  as  it  can  hold,  devises  a  bazaar — a  field  for  her 
trumpery,  and  a  show-off  for  all  the  young  ladies;  and  Flora  treats 
it  like  an  inspiration!  Off  they  trot,  to  the  old  Assembly  Rooms. 
I  trusted  that  the  smallnes3  of  tliem  would  have  knocked  it  on  tho 
head;  but,  still  worse,  Flora's  talking  of  it  makes  Mr.  Rivers 
think  it  our  pet  scheme ;  so,  what  does  he  do  but  offer  his  park, 
and  so  we  are  to  have  a  regular  fancy  fair,  and  Cocksmoor  school 
will  be  founded  in  vanity  and  frivolity !    Hut,  I  believe  you  like  it ! ' 

'  I  am  not  sure  of  my  own  feeling,'  said  Margaret.  '  It  has 
been  settled  without  our  interposition,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  talk  it  over  calmly  with  you.  Papa  docs  not  seem  to  disap- 
prove.' 

'  No,'  said  Ethel.  '  He  will  only  laugh,  and  say  it  will  spare 
him  a  great  many  of  Mrs.  Hostun's  nervous  .it tacks.  He  thinks  of 
it  nearly  as  I  do,  at  the  bottom,  but  I  cannot  get  him  to  stop  it,  nor 
even  to  say  he  does  not  wish  Flora  to  sell.' 

'  I  did  not  understand  that  you  really  had  such  strong  objec- 
tions,' said  Margaret.  '  I  thought  it  was  only  as  a  piece  of  folly, 
and — ' 
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•  And  interference  with  my  Cocksmoor  ? '  said  Ethel  c  I  hid 
better  own  to  what  may  be  wrong  personal  feeling  at  first' 

1 1  can  hardly  call  it  wrong,'  said  Margaret,  tenderly,  '  con- 
sidering what  Cocksmoor  is  to  you,  and  what  the  Ladies'  Commit- 
tee is.' 

1  Oh  1  Margaret,  if  the  lawful  authority — if  a  good  Clergyman 
would  only  come,  how  willingly  would  I  work  under  him.  But 
Mrs.  Ledwich  and — it  is  like  having  all  the  Spaniards  and  savages 
spoiling  Robinson  Crusoe's  desert  island  1 ' 

1  It  is  not  come  to  that  yet,1  said  Margaret ;  '  but,  about  the 
Fancy  Fair.     We  all  know  that  the  school  is  very  much  wanted.' 

1  Yes,  but  I  hoped  to  wait  in  patience  and  perseverance,  and  do 
it  at  last' 

'All  yourself?' 

I  Now,  Margaret !  you  know  I  was  glad  of  Alan's  help.' 

I I  should  think  so  1 '  said  Margaret  *  You  need  not  make  a 
favour  of  that  I ' 

1  Yes,  but,  don't  you  see,  that  came  as  almsgiving,  in  the  way 
which  brings  a  blessing.  We  want  nothing  to  make  us  give  money 
and  work  to  Cocksmoor.  We  do  all  we  can  already ;  and  I  don't 
want  to  get  a  fine  bag  or  a  ridiculous  pincushion  in  exchange ! ' 

1  Not  you,  but — * 

1  Well,  for  the  rest  If  they  like  to  offer  their  money,  well  and 
good,  the  better  for  them ;  but  why  must  they  not  five  it  to  Cocks- 
moor— but  for  that  unnatural  butterfly  of  Blanche's  with  black 
pins  for  horns,  that  they  will  go  and  sell  at  an  extortionate  rate.' 

1  The  price  will  be  given  for  Cocksmoor's  sake ! ' 

'Poohl  Margaret.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  Coeksmoor's  sake 
that  Lady  Leonora  Lanffdale  and  her  fine  daughter  come  down 
from  London?  Would  Mrs.  Hoxton  spend  the  time  in  making 
frocks  for  Cocksmoor  children  that-she  .does  in  cutting  out  paper, 
and  stuffing  glass  bottles  with  it  ?  \  Let  people  be  honest— alms,  or 
pleasure,  or  vanity  1  let  them  say  which  they  mean ;  but  don't  make 
charity  the  excuse  for  the  others ;  and,  above  all,  don't  make  my 
poor  Cocksmoor  the  victim  of  it' 

'.  This  is  very  severe,'  said  Margaret,  pausing,  almost  confounded. 
1  Do  vou  think  no  charity  worth  having  but  what  is  given  on  un- 
mixed motives  ?    Who,  then,  could  give  ? ' 

*  Margaret— we  see  much  evil  arise  in  the  best-planned  institu- 
tions ;  nay,  in  what  are  not  human.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to 
do  our  utmost  to  have  no  flaw  in  the  foundation  ?  Schools  are  not 
such  perfect  places  that  we  can  build  them  without  fear,  and,  if  the 
means  are  to  be  raised  by  a  bargain  for  amusement — if  they  are  to 
come  from  frivolity  instead  of  self-denial,  I  am  afraid  of  them.  I 
do  not  mean  that  Cocksmoor  has  not  been  the  joy  of  my  life,  and 
of  Mary's,  but  that  was  not  because  we  did  it  for  pleasure^ 
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*  No ! '  said  Margaret,  sighing, '  you  found  pleasure  by  the  way. 
But  why  did  you  not  say  all  this  to  Flora.' 

'  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  to  Flora,'  said  Ethel ;  '  the  would  tay  it 
was  high-flown  and  visionary.     Oh  '  she  wants  it  for  the  t 
own  sake,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  hate  it.' 

'Now,  Ethel  I' 

1 1  do  believe  it  was  very  unfortunate  for  Flora  that  the  H  ox- 
tons  took  to  patronizing  her,  because  Norman  would  not  be  patron- 
bed.  Ever  since  it  began,  her  mind  has  been  full  of  visitings,  i 
parties,  and  county  families,  and  she  has  left  off  the  home  useful- 
ness she  used  to  care  about.' 

1  But  you  are  old  enough  for  that,'  said  Margaret  '  It  would 
be  hard  to  keep  Flora  at  home,  now  that  you  can  take  her  place, 
and  do  not  care  for  going  out  One  of  us  must  be  the  representa- 
tive Miss  May,  you  know,  and  keep  up  the  civilities ;  and  you  may 
think  yourself  lucky  it  is  not  you.' 

'  If  it  was  only  that,  I  should'  not  care,  but  I  may  as  well  tell 
you,  Margaret,  for  it  is  a  weight  to  me.  It  is  not  the  mere  plea- 
sure in  gaieties — Flora  cares  for  them,  in  themselves,  as  little  as  I 
do— nor  is  it  neighbourliness,  as  a  duty  to  others,  for,  you  may 
observe,  she  always  gets  off  any  engagement  to  the  Wards,  or  any 
of  the  town  folk,  to  whom  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  have  her — 
■he  either  eludes  them,  or  sends  me.  The  thing  is,  that  she  is 
always  trying  to  be  with  the  great  people,  the  county  set,  and  I 
don't  think  that  is  the  safe  way  of  going  on.' 

Margaret  mused  sadly.  '  You  frighten  me,  Ethel  t  I  cannot 
say  it  is  not  so,  and  these  are  so  like  the  latent  faults  that  dear 
mamma's  letter  spoke  of — ' 

Ethel  sat  meditating,  and,  at  last,  said, '  I  wish  I  had  not  told 
yon  I  I  don't  always  believe  it  myself,  and  it  is  so  unkind,  and 
yon  will  make  yourself  unhappy  too.  I  ought  not  to  have  thought 
it  of  her !  Think  of  her  ever  ready  kindness  and  helpfulness ; 
her  pretty  courteous  ways  to  the  very  least ;  her  obligingness  and 
tact!' 

'  Yes,'  said  Margaret, '  she  is  one  of  the  kindest  people  there  is, 
and  I  am  sure  that  she  thought  the  gaining  funds  for  Oocksnioor, 
was  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  that  you  would  he  pleased,  and  a 
great  deal  of  pleasant  occupation  provided  for  us  all.' 

'  That  is  the  bright  side,  the  surface  side,'  said  Ethel. 

'And  not  an  untrue  one,'  said  Margaret;  '  Meta  will  not  bo  vain, 
and  will  work  the  more  happily  i'or  Cocksmoor's  sake.  Mary  and 
Blanche,  poor  Mrs.  Boulder,  and  many  good  ladies  who  hitherto 
have  not  known  how  to  help  Ooek^mour,  will  do  so  now  with  a  good 
will,  and  though  it  is  not  what  we  should  have  chosen,  I  think  wo 
had  better  take  it  in  good  part' 

'You  think  so?' 

'  Yes,  indeed  I  do.     If  you  go  about  with  that  dismal  face  and 
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strong  disapproval,  it  will  really  seem  as  if  it  was  the  baring  your 
dominion  meddled  with  that  yon  dislike.  Besides,  it  is  putting 
yourself  forward  to  censure  what  is  not  absolutely  wrong  in  itself 
and  that  cannot  be  desirable.' 

1  No/  said  Ethel, '  but  I  cannot  help  being  sorry  for  Cocksmoor. 
I  thought  patience  would  prepare  the  way,  and  the  means  be  granted 
in  good  time,  without  hastiness— only  earnestness.' 

'  You  had  made  a  picture  for  yourself,1  said  Margaret,  gently. 
'  Yes,  we  all  make  pictures  for  ourselves,  and  we  are  the  foremost 
figures  in  them ;  but  they  are  taken  out  of  our  hands,  and  we  see  " 
others  putting  in  rude  touches,  and  spoiling  our  work,  as  it  seems; 
but,  by-and-by,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  all  guided.1 

Ethel  sighed.  *  Then  having  protested  to  my  utmost  against 
this  concern,  you  think  I  ought  to  be  amiable  about  it1    • 

1  And  to  let  poor  Mary  enjoy  it  She  would  be  so  happy,  if  yea 
would  not  bewilder  her  by  your  gloomy  looks,  and  keep  her  to  the 
hemming  of  your  endless  glazed  calico  bonnet  strings.9 

'  Poor  old  Mary !  I  thought  that  was  by  her  own  desire.9 

1  Only  her  dutiful  allegiance  to  you ;  and,  as  making  pincush- 
ions is  nearly  her  greatest  delight,  it  is  cruel  to  make  her  think  it, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  wrong  and  displeasing  to  you.9 

Ethel  laughed,  and  said,  ( I  did  not  think  Mary  was  in  such 
awe  of  me.  I'll  set  her  free,  then.  But,  Margaret,  do  you  really 
think  I  ought  to  give  up  my  time  to  it  ?  * 

1  Could  you  not  just  let  them  have  a  few  drawings,  or  a  little 
bit  of  your  company  work — just  enough  for  you  not  to  annoy  every- 
one, and  seem  to  be  testifying  against  them.  You  would  not  like 
to  vex  Meta.9 

*  It  will  go  hard,  if  I  do  not  tell  Meta  my  mind.    I  cannot  bear  # 
to  see  her  deluded.9 

'I  don't  think  she  is,9  said  Margaret;  'but  she  does  not  set  her 
face  against  what  others  wish.  As  papa  says  of  his  dear  little 
humming-bird,  she  takes  the  honey,  and  leaves  the  poison.9 

*  Yes ;  amid  all  that  enjoyment,  she  is  always  choosing  the  good, 
and  leaving  the  evil ;  always  sacrificing  something,  and  then  being 
happy  in  the  sacrifice  1 9 

1  No  one  would  guess  it  was  a  sacrifice,  it  is  so  joyously  done- 
least  of  all  Meta  herself9 

1  Her  coming  home  from  London  was  exactly  a  specimen  of  that 
sacrifice— and  no  sacrifice,9  said  Ethel. 

'What  was  that?'  said  Norman,  who  had  come  up  to  the 
window  unobserved,  and  had  been  listening  to  their  few  *  last 
sentences. 

1  Did  not  you  hear  of  it  ?  It  was  a  sort  of  material  turning 
away  from  vanity  that  made  me  respect  the  little  rival  Daisy,  as 
much  as  I  always  admired  her. 

A  Tell  me,' said  Norman.    'When  was  it?9 


8  the  daisy  aunt, 

'  Last  spring.  Ton  know  Mr.  Rivers  is  always  ill  in  London  : 
indeed,  paps  says  it  would  he  the  death  of  him ;  but  Lady  Leonora. 
Longdate  thinks  it  dreadful  that  Meta  should  not  go  to  all  the 
gaieties ;  and,  last  year,  when  Mrs.  Larpent  was  gone,  she  insisted 
on  her  coming  to  stay  with  her  for  the  season.  Now,  Meta  thought 
it  wrong  to  leave  her  father  alone,  and  wanted  not  to  have  gone  at 
nil,  but,  to  my  surprise,  Margaret  advised  her  to  yield,  and  go  for 
some  short  fixed  time.' 

'Yes,'  said  Margaret;  'as  all  her  elders  thought  it  right,  I 
did  not  think  we  could  advise  her  to  refuse  absolutely.  Besides,  it 
waa  a  promise.' 

'  She  declared  she  would  only  stay  three  weeks,  and  the  Lang- 
dales  were  satisfied,  thinking  that,  once  in  London,  they  should  keep 
her.  They  little  knew  Meta,  with  her  pretty  ways  of  pretending 
that  her  resolution  is  ouly  spoilt-child  wilfulness.  None  of  you 
quite  trusted  her,  did  you,  Margaret?  Even  papa  was  almost 
afraid,  though  he  wanted  her  very  much  to  be  at  home;  for  poor 
Mr.  Rivers  was  so  low  and  forlorn  without  her,  though  he  would 
not  let  her  know,  because  Lady  Leonora  had  persuaded  him  to 
think  it  was  all  for  her  good.' 

'What  did  they  do  with  her  in  London  ?'  asked  Norman. 

'  They  did  their  utmost,'  said  Ethel.  '  They  made  engagements 
for  her,  and  took  her  to  parties  and  concerts — those  she  did  enjoy 
very  much — and  she  had  lessons  in  drawing  and  music,  but  when- 
ever she  wanted  to  see  any  exhibitions,  or  do  anything,  they  always 
.  nid  there  was  time  to  spare.  I  believe  it  was  very  charming,  and 
she  would  have  been  very  glad  to  stay,  but  she  never  would  promise, 
and  she  was  always  thinking  of  her  positive  duty  at  home.  She 
seemed  afterwards  to  think  of  her  wishes  to  remain  almost  as  if 
they  had  been  a  sin;  but  she  said — dear  little  Meta — that  nothing 
had  ever  helped  her  so  mnch  as  that  she  used  to  say  to  herself, 
whenever  she  was  going  out,  "  I  renounce  the  world."  It  came  to 
a  crisis  at  last,  when  Lady  Leonora  wanted  her  to  be  presented — 
the  drawing-room  was  after  the  end  of  her  three  weeks — and  she 
held  out  against  it ;  though  her  aunt  laughed  at  her,  and  treated 
her  as  if  she  was  a  silly,  shy  child.  At  last,  what  do  you  think 
Meta  did  ?  She  went  to  her  uncle,  Lord  Cosham,  and  appealed  to 
him  to  say  whether  there  was  the  least  necessity  for  her  to  go  to 
court' 

1  Then  she  gained  the  day  ? '  said  Norman. 

'  He  was  delighted  with  that  spirited,  yet  coaxing  way  of  hers, 
and  admired  her  determination.  He  told  papa  so  himself — for  you 
must  know,  when  he  heard  all  Meta  had  to  say,  he  called  her  a 
very  good  girl,  and  said  he  would  take  her  home  himself  on  the 
Saturday  she  had  tiied,  and  spend  Sunday  at  Abbotstoke.  Oh  !  he 
was  perfectly  won  by  her  sweet  ways.  Was  not  it  lucky  ?  for 
before  this  Lady  Leonora  had  written  to  Mr.  Rivers,  and  obtained 
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from  him  a  letter,  which  Met*  had  the  next  day,  desiring  her  to 
stay  for  the  Drawing-room.  But  Meta  knew  well  enough  how  it 
waa,  and  was  not  to  be  conquered  that  way;  so  she  said  she  most  go 
home  to  entertain  her  uncle,  and  that  if  her  papa  really* wished  it, 
she  would  return  on  Monday.' 

1  Knowing  well  that  Mr.  Rivers  would  be  only  too  glad  to  keep 
her.' 

'  Just  so.  How  happy  they  both  did  look,  when  they  came  in 
here  on  their  way  from  the  station  where  he  had  met  her  I  How 
she  danced  in,  and  how  she  sparkled  with  glee ! '  said  Margaret, 
'  and  poor  Mr.  Rivers  was  quite  tremulous  with  the  joy  of  having 
her  back,  hardly  able  to  keep  from  fondling  her  every  minute,  ana 
coming  again  into  the  room  after  they  had  taken  leave,  to  tell  me 
that  his  little  girl  had  preferred  her  home,  and  her  poor  old  father, 
to  all  the  pleasures  in  London.  Oh !  I  was  so  glad  they  came  I 
That  was  a  sight  that  did  one  good  I  And  then,  I  fancy  Mr.  Rivera 
is  a  wee  bit  afraid  of  his  brother-in-law,  for  he  begged  papa  and 
Flora  to  come  home  and  dine  with  them,  but  Flora  was  engaged  to 
Mrs.  Hoxton.' 

I  Ha !  Flora  I '  said  Norman,  as  if  he  rather  enjoyed  her  losing 
something  through  her  going  to  Mrs.  Hoxton.  'I  suppose  she 
would  have  given  the  world  to  go  1 ' 

I I  was  so  sorry,9  said  Ethel, '  but  I  had  to  go  instead,  and  it  waa 
delightful  Papa  made  great  friends  with  Lord  Cosham,  while  Mr. 
Rivers  went  to  sleep  after  dinner,  and  I  had  such  a  delightful 
wandering  with  Meta,  listening  to  the  nightingales,  and  hearing  all 
about  it     I  never  knew  Meta  so  well  before.' 

'  And  there  was  no  more  question  of  her  going  back?'  said 
Norman. 

1  No,  indeed  1  She  said,  when  her  uncle  asked  in  joke,  on  Mon- 
day morning,  whether  she  had  packed  up  to  return  with  him,  Mr. 
Rivers  wss  quite  nervously  alarmed  the  first  moment,  lest  she 
should  intend  it.1 

'  That  little  Meta,'  said  Margaret  '  Her  wishes  for  substantial 
use  have  been  pretty  well  realised  I ' 

1  Urn  ! '  said  EtheL 

1  What  do  you  mean  ? '  said  Norman,  sharply.  '  I  should  call 
her  present  position  the  perfection  of  feminine  usefulness.' 

4  So  perhaps  it  is,'  said  Ethel ;  '  but  though  she  does  it  beauti- 
fully, and  is  very  valuable ;  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  great  luxurious 
house,  like  that,  does  not  seem  to  me  the  subject  of  aspirations  like 
Meta'a' 

'  Think  of  the  contrast  with  what  she  used  to  be,'  said  Margaret, 
gently, '  the  pretty,  gentle,  playful  toy  that  her  father  brought  her 
up  to  be,  living  a  life  of  mere  accomplishments  and  self-indulgence ; 
kind  certainly,  but  never  so  as  to  endure  any  disagreeables,  or  make 
auy  exertion.  But  ss  soon  ss  she  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  our 
Vol.  IX— 1* 
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calling,  did  ah« 
herself  in  duty  - 
great  beauty  of 
making  them  1oTj 

*  Not  that  th- 
'  Certainly,' 

confidence  that  ■, 
things  merely  fi— 

•Ye*,'  said 
one  reason  she 
made  Paalma  fc> 
and  her  beautifb- 
She  says  out  pa 
than  the  mere  r 

'Think  how 
'  getting  up  eari*.  • 
and  working  hard  a. 

*  And  what  I  eu 
learning  plain  need)  ewui n 
■o  metal  amongst  the  cottage] 

'And  a  famous  little  miati™  uouse,' added  Margaret 

■  When  the  old  housekeeper  went  away  iwo  years  ago,  she  thought 
she  ought  to  know  eometbing  about  the  government  of  the  house; 
so  she  asked  me  about  it,  and  proposed  to  her  father  that  the  new 
one  should  come  to  her  for  orders,  and  that  she  should  pay  the 
wages  and  have  the  accounts  in  her  hands.  Mr.  Rivers  thought  it 
was  only  a  freak,  but  she  has  gone  on  steadily ;  and  I  assure  you, 
she  has  had  some  difficulties,  for  she  has  come  to  me  about  them. 
Perhaps  Ethel  does  not  believe  in  them  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  was  only  thinking  how  I  should  hate  ordering  those  fan- 
ciful dinners  for  Mr.  Rivers.  I  know  what  you  mean,  and  how  she 
had  difficulties  about  sending  the  maids  to  Church,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  cook  who  did  harm  to  the  other  servants,  and  yet  sent  up 
dinners  that  he  liked,  and  bow  puzzled  she  was  how  to  avoid  annoy- 
ing bim.     Oh  !  she  has  got  into  a  peck  of  troubles  by  making  her- 
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begin  to  seek  to  live  the  sterner  life,  and  train 
fbe  quiet  way  she  took  always  Beemed  to  me  tho 
She  makes  duties  of  her  accomplishments  by 
■  obedience  to  her  father.' 
are  not  pleasant  to  her  ': '  interposed  Norman, 
d  Margaret,  '  but  it  gives  them  the  zest,  and 
y  are  right,  which  one  could  not  have  in  such 
ic's  own  amusement.' 

el,  ■  she  does  more ;  she  told  mo  one  day  that 
1  sketching  was,  that  looking  into  nature  always 
ft- .;■■,*, .  .;..<.  U  km-  «™t  Bnj  go  with  her  music 

an  devotional  pictures. 

Bern  so  as  to  see  more 

ler  day,'  said  Margaret ; 
iding  her  serious  books, 

thel, '  her  being  bent  on 
;cr  poor  people.     She  is 


selfc 


lager.' 


'  And  had  she  not  been  the  Meta  she  is,  she  would  cither  have 
fretted,  or  thrown  it  all  up,  instead  of  humming  briskly  through  all. 
She  never  was  afraid  to  speak  to  anyone,'  said  Margaret,  '  that  is  one 
thing;  I  believe  every  difficulty  makes  the  spirit  bound  higher,  till 
she  springs  over  it,  and  finds  it,  as  she  says,  only  a  pleasure.' 

'  She  need  not  be  afraid  to  ?peak.'  said  Ethel,  '  for  she  always 
does  it  well  and  willingly.  I  have  seen  her  give  a  reproof  in  so  firm 
and  kind  a  way,  and  so  bright  in  the  instant  of  forgiveness.' 

'  Yes,'  said.  Margaret,  '  she  does  those  disagreeable  things  as  well 
as  Flora  does  in  her  way.' 
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*  And  yet,'  said  Ethel, '  doing  things  well  does  not  seem  to  be  * 
snare  to  her.' 

'  Because,*  whispered  Margaret,  *  she  fulfils  more  than  almost 
anyone — the — "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." ' 

'Do  you  know,1  said  Norman,  suddenly, ( the  derivation  of 
Margarita?' 

'No  further  than  those  two  pretty  meanings,  the  pearl  and  the 
daisy,'  said  Ethel 

'  It  is  from  the  Persian  Men-arid,  child  of  light,'  said  Norman ; 
and,  with  a  sudden  flush  of  colour,  he  returned  to  the  garden. 

'  A  fit  meaning  for  one  who  carries  sunshine  with  her.'  said 
Margaret  c  I  feel  in  better  tune,  for  a  whole  day,  after  her  bright 
eyes  nave  been  smiling  on  me,' 

'  You  want  no  one  to  put  you  in  tune,'  said  Ethel  fondly— 'yon, 
our  own  pearl  of  light' 

1  No,  call  me  only  an  old  faded  daisy,'  said  Margaret  sadly. 

I  Not  a  bit,  only  our  moon,  la  gran  Margarita?  said  Ethel 

I I  hear  the  real  daisy  coming  I '  exclaimed  Margaret,  her  faoe 
lighting  up  with  pleasure  as  the  two  youngest  children  entered,  and 
indeed,  little  Gertrude's  golden  hair,  round  open  face,  fresh  red  and 
white  complexion,  and  innocent  looks,  had  so  much  likeness  to  the 
flower,  as  to  promote  the  use  of  the  pet  name,  though  protests  were 
often  made  in  favour  of  her  proper  appellation.  Her  temper  waa 
daisy-like  too,  6erene  and  loving,  and  able  to  bear  a  great  deal  of 
spoiling,  and  resolve  as  they  might,  who  was  not  her  slave  ? 

Miss  Winter  no  longer  ruled  the  school-room.  Her  sway  had 
been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  by  a  proposal  from  a  widowed 
sister  to  keep  house  with  her;  and  Ethel  had  reason  to  rejoice  thai 
Margaret  had  kept  her  submissive  under  authority,  which,  if  not 
always  judicious,  was  both  kind  and  conscientious. 

Upon  the  change,  Ethel  had  thought  that  the  lessons  could  easily 
be  managed  by  herself  and  Flora ;  while  Flora  was  very  anxious  fox 
a  finishing  governess,  who  might  impart  singing  to  herself,  graces  to 
Ethel,  and  accomplishments  to  Mary  and  Blanche. 

Dr.  May,  however,  took  them  both  by  surprise.  He  met  with  a 
family  of  orphans,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  been  qualifying  herself 
for  a  governess,  and  needed  nothing  but  ace  and  finish ;  and  in  ten 
minutes  after  the  project  had  been  conceived,  he  had  begun  to  put  it 
in  execution,  in  spite  of  Flora's  prudent  demurs. 

Miss  Bracy  was  a  gentle,  pleasing  young  person,  pretty  to  look 
at,  with  her  soft  olive  complexion,  and  languid  pensive  eyes, 
obliging  and  intelligent ;  and  the  change  from  the  dry,  authoritative 
Miss  Winter,  was  so  delightful,  that  unedifying  contrasts  were  con- 
tinually being  drawn.  Blanche  struck  up  a  great  friendship  for  her 
at  once,  Mary,  always  docile,  ceased  to  be  piteous  at  her  lessons* 
and  Ethel  moralised  on  the  satisfaction  of  having  sympathy  needed 
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and  did  her  utmost  to  make  Miss  Braey  feel  at 
riend — in  Ler  new  position. 
id  had  drawn  up  a  beautiful  time-table,  with  all 
ities  most  carefully  balanced,  after  the  pattern  of 
it  Rivera  bad  made  by  her  advice,  on  tbe  depar- 
it,  who  had  been  called  away  by  tbe  ill  health  of 
I  adhered  to  hers  in  an  exemplary  manner,  but 
stress  in  a  manner  that  could  hardly  be  the  lol 
mily. 

?come  subject  to  languor  and  palpitations,  and  the 
.—fc.u  had  fciUa.  ™t;«iy  upon  Flora,  who,  on 
irious  occupations,  and 


tc.  or  songs  to  copy  and 
visits  to  Mrs.  11  ox  ton, 
ualil  upon  her  younger 
jost  doing  this  for  me," 

it's  lessons  were  in  an 
always  attend  to  them, 
be  was  bandied  about 
mauncr  that  made  him 


instead  of  rept 
home — and  lik 

For  herself 
her  pursuits  at 
that  which  Ma 
turn  of  Mrs.  Lt- 
ber  son.  Mete 
she  was  her  ow 
of  one  of  a  lai 

Margaret  L 
headship  of  the 
the  other  hand, 
always  had  a  gr* 
practise,  which. 
made  her  glad  ■ 
sister ;  and,  "  O 
waa  said  often  ef> 

Moreover,  1 
unsatisfactory  at 
and  suffered  front  i 
between  hia  sister    ana  .«>» 
neither  stteutive  nor  obedient. 

On  her  own  principle,  that  to  embrace  a  task  heartily,  renders 
it  no  longer  irksome,  she  called  on  herself  to  sacrifice  her  studies 
and  her  regularity  as  far  as  was  needful,  to  make  her  available  for 
home  requirements.  She  made  herself  responsible  for  Aubrey,  and, 
after  a  few  battles  with  his  desultory  habits,  made  him  a  very 
promising  pupil,  inspiring  so  much  of  herself  into  him,  that  he  was, 
if  anything,  overfull  of  her  classical  tastes.  In  fact,  he  had  such 
an  appetite  for  books,  and  dealt  so  much  in  precocious  wisdom,  that 
bis  father  was  beard  to  say,  "  Six  years  old  1  It  is  a  comfort  that 
he  will  soon  forget  the  whole." 

Gertrude  was  also  Ethel's  pupil,  but  learning  was  not  at  all  in 
her  line;  and  the  sight  of  "  Cobwebs  to  Catch  Flics,"  or  of  the 
venerated  "  Liltle  Cliarlcs,"  were  the  most  serious  clouds,  that  made 
the  Daisy  pucker  up  her  face,  and  infuse  a  whine  into  her  voice. 

However,  to-day,  as  usual,  she  was  balf  dragged,  half  coaxed, 
through  her  day's  portion  of  tlie  discipline  of  life,  ;md  then  sent  up 
for  her  sleep,  while  Aubrey's  two  hours  were  spent  in  more  agree- 
able work,  such  as  Margaret  could  not  but  enjoy  bearing — so  spirited 
was  Ethel's  mode  of  teaching — *o  eager  was  her  scholar. 

His  play  afterwards  consisted  in  ti ltIi r in ir  o'er  again  the  siege  of 
Troy  on  the  floor,  with  wooden  bricks"  .-,h>lls,  and  the  survivors  of 
a  Noah's  ark,  while  Ethel  read  to  Margaret  until  Gertrude's  de- 
scent from  the  nursery,  when  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  dire 
confusion  in  Aubrey's  catnp  was,  for  her  elder  sisters  to  become  her 
play -fellows,  and  so  spare  Aubrey's  temper.    Ethel  good -huiuou  redly 
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gave  her  own  time,  till  their  little  tyrant  trotted  out  to  make  Nor- 
man carry  her  round  the  garden  on  his  hack  I 

So  sped  the  morning  till  Flora  came  home,  full  of  the  intended 
bazaar,  and  Ethel  would  fain  have  taken  refuge  in  puzzling  out 
her  Spanish,  had  she  not  remembered  her  recent  promise  to  be 
gracious. 

The  matter  had  been  much  as  she  had  described  it  Flora  had 
a  way  of  hinting  at  anything  she  thought  creditable,  and  thus  the 
Stoneborough  public  had  become  aware  of  the  exertions  of  the  May 
family  on  behalf  pf  Cocksmoor. 

The  plan  of  a  Fancy  Fair  was  started.  Mrs.  Hoxton  became 
more  interested  than  was  her  wont,  and  Flora  was  enchanted  at  the 
opening  it  gave  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  forlorn  district. 
She  held  a  position  which  made  her  hope  to  direct  the  whole.  As 
she  had  once  declared,  with  truth,  it  only  had  depended  on  them- 
selves, whether  she  and  her  sisters  should  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
Andersons,  and  their  set,  or  belong  to  the  county  society ;  and  her 
tact  had  resulted  in  her  being  decidedly — as  the  little  dress-maker's 
apprentice  amused  Ethel  by  saying — "  One  of  our  most  distinguished 
patronesses  " — a  name  that  had  stuck  by  her  ever  since. 

Margaret  looked  on  passively,  inclined  to  admire  Flora  in  every- 
thing, vet  now  and  then  puzzled ;  and  her  father,  in  his  simple- 
hearted  way,  felt  only  gratitude  and  exultation  in  the  kindness  thai 
his  daughter  met  with.  As  to  the  bazaar,  if  it  had  been  started  in 
his  own  family,  he  might  have  weighed  the  objections,  but,  as  it 
was  not  his  daughter's  own  concern,  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  it,  only  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  many  vagaries  of  the  ladies 
of  Stoneborough. 

So  the  scheme  had  been  further  developed,  till  now  Flora  came 
in  with  much  to  tell.  The  number  of  stalls  had  been  finally  fixed. 
Mrs.  Hoxton  undertook  one,  with  Flora  as  an  aid-de-camp,  and 
some  nieces  to  assist ;  Lady  Leonora  was  to  chaperon  Miss  Rivers ; 
and  a  third,  to  Flora's  regret,  had  been  allotted  to  Miss  Cleveland, 
a  good-natured,  merry,  elderly  heiress,  who  would,  Flora  feared, 
bring  on  them  the  whole  "  Stoneborough  crew."  And  then  she 
began  to  reckon  up  the  present  resources — drawings,  bags,  and 
pincushions.  '  That  chip  hat  you  plaited  for  Daisy,  Margaret,  you 
must  let  us  have  that     It  will  be  lovely,  trimmed  with  pink.9 

(  Do  you  wish  for  this  ? '  said  Ethel,  heaving  up  a  grim  mass  of 
knitting. 

'  Thank  you,9  said  Flora ;  *  so  ornamental,  especially  the  original 
performance  in  the  corner,  which  you  would  perpetrate,  in  spite  of 
my  best  efforts.9 

'  I  shall  not  be  offended,  if  you  despise  it.  I  only  thought  you 
might  have  no  more  scruple  in  robbing  Granny  Hall,  than  in  robbing 
Daisy.9 

'  Pray  send  it     Papa  will  buy  it  as  your  unique  performance.' 
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'  No ;  you  shall  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do. ' 

'Does  she  mean  it?'  said  Flora,  turning  to  Margaret.  'Hart 
you  converted  her  ?  Well  done  !  Then.  Ethel,  we  will  get  some 
pretty  batiste,  and  yon  and  Mary  shall  make  some  of  those  nice 
sun-bonnets,  which  you  really  do  to  perfection.' 

'  Thank  you.  That  is  a  more  i  im|m  f  aWn  task  than  I  expected. 
People  may  have  something  worth  buying,'  said  Ethel,  who,  like  all 
the  world,  felt  the  influence  of  Flora's  tact. 

'  I  mean  to  study  the  useful,'  said  Flora.  '  The  Cleveland  set 
will  be  sure  to  deal  in  frippery,  and  I  have  been  looking  over  Mrs. 
Hoiton's  stores,  where  I  sec  quite  enough  for  mere  decoration. 
There  arc  two  splendid  vases  in  potichomanie,  b  an  Etruscan  pat- 
tern, which  are  coming  for  mc  to  finish.' 

'  Mrs.  Taylor,  at  Cocksmoor,  could  do  that  for  yon,'  said  Ethel 
1  Her  two  phials,  stuffed  with  chintx  patterns  and  flour,  are  quite  as 
original  and  tasteful.' 

1  Silly  work,'  said  Flora,  *  but  it  makes  a  fair  show.* 

'  The  essence  of  Vanity  Fair,'  said  Ethel. 

'  It  won't  do  to  be  satirical  over  much,'  said  Flora.  '  You  won't 
get  on  without  humouring  your  neighbours'  follies.' 

'  i  don't  want  to  get  on.' 

'But  you  want— or,  at  least,  I  want — Cocksmoor  to  get  on.' 

Ethel  saw  Margaret  looking  distressed,  and,  recalling  her  resolu- 
tion, she  said,  '  Well,  Flora,  I  don't  mean  to  say  any  more  about  it 
I  see  it  can't  be  helped,  and  you  all  think  you  intend  it  for  good  ; 
so  there's  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  I'll  do  anything  for  you  in 
reason.' 

1  Poor  old  King  Ethel ! '  said  Flora,  smiling  b  an  cider-sisterly 
manner.  '  You  will  see,  my  dear,  your  views  are  very  pretty,  but 
very  impracticable,  and  it  is  a  work-a-day  world  after  all— even 
papa  would  tell  yon  so.  Wben  Cocksmoor  school  is  built,  then  you 
may  thank  me.     I  do  not  look  for  it  before.' 


CHAPTER    II. 

Knowledge  1"  second,  nnt  the  (list ; 


EtHelored  nad  not  answered  her  sister,  but  she  did  not  feel  at  all 
secure  that  she  should  have  anything  to  be  thankful  for,  even  if  the 
school  were  built. 

The  invasion  of  Cocksmoor  was  not  only  interference  with  her 
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own  field  of  action,  bat  it  was  dangerous  to  the  improvement  of  hez? 
scholars.  Since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  matters  at  Stone- 
borough  National  School  had  not  improved,  though  the  Miss 
Andersons  talked  a  great  deal  about  progress,  science,  and  lectures. 

The  Ladies1  Committee  were  constantly  at  war  with  the  mistresses, 
and  that  one  was  a  veteran  who  endured  them,  or  whom  they  could 
endure  beyond  her  first  half-year.  No  mistress  had  staid  a  year  within 
the  memory  of  any  girl  now  at  school  Perpetual  change  prevented 
any  real  education,  and,  as  each  lady  held  different  opinions  and 
proscribed  all  books  not  agreeing  thereto,  everything  "  dogmatical " 
was  excluded ;  and,  as  Ethel  said,  the  children  learnt  nothing  but 
facts  about  lions  and  steam-engines,  while  their  doctrine  varied 
with  that  of  the  visitor  for  the  week.  If  the  ten  generals  could 
only  have  siren  up  to  Miltiadcs,  but  alas !  there  was  no  Miltiadea. 
Mr.  RamsdenV  health  was  failing,  and  his  neglect  told  upon  the 
parish  in  the  dreadful  evils  reigning  unchecked,  and  engulfing  many 
a  child  whom  more  influential  teaching  might  have  saved.  Mental 
arithmetic,  and  the  rivers  of  Africa,  had  little  power  to  strengthen 
the  soul  against  temptation. 

The  scanty  attendance  at  the  National  School  attested  the  indif- 
ference with  which  it  was  regarded,  and  the  borderers  voluntarily 
patronised  Cherry  Elwood,  aud  thus  had,  perhaps,  first  aroused  the 
emulation  that  led  Mrs.  Ledwich  on  a  visit  of  inspection,  to  what 
she  chose  to  consider  as  an  offshoot  of  the  National  School 

The  next  day,  she  called  upon  the  Miss  Mays.  It  was  well  that 
Ethel  was  not  at  home.  Margaret  received  the  lady's  horrors  at 
the  sight  of  the  mere  crowded  cottage  kitchen,  the  stupid  untrained 
mistress,  without  an  idea  of  method,  and  that  impertinent  woman, 
her  mother  1  Miss  Flora  and  Miss  Ethel  must  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  undergo,  and  she  would  lose  no  time  in  convening  the 
Ladies1  Committee,  and  appointing  a  successor  to  "  that  Elwood,"  as 
soon  as  a  fit  room  could  be  erected  for  her  use.  If  Margaret  had 
not  known  that  Mrs.  Ledwich  sometimes  threatened  more  than  she 
could  accomplish,  she  would  have  been  in  despair.  She  tried  to 
say  a  good  word  for  Cherry,  but  was  talked  down,  and  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Mrs.  Elwood  had  mortally  offended  Mrs.  Ledwich. 

The  sisters  had  heard  the  other  side  of  the  story  at  Cocksmoor. 
Mrs.  Elwood  would  not  let  them  enter  the  school,  till  she  had  heard 
how  that  there  Mrs.  Ledwich  had  come  in,  and  treated  them 
all  as  if  it  was  her  own  place— how  she  had  found  fault  with 
Cherry  before  all  the  children,  and,  as  good  as  said,  she  was  not  fit 
to  keep  a  school  She  had  even  laid  hands  on  one  of  the  books,  and 
said  that  she  should  take  it  home,  and  see  whether  it  were  a  fit  one 
for  them  to  use ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Elwood  bad  bunt  out  in  defence- 
it  was  Miss  Ethel  May's  book,  and  should  not  be  taken  away— 
it  was  Miss  Ethel  as  she  looked  to— and  when  it  seemed  that 
Mrs.  Ledwich  had  said  something  disparaging  of  Miss  Ethel,  eil 
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■a  to  youth, ; 
declaration  t 
that  do  real  i 
and  finding  fi 
of  a  peraonai 
while  she  regi 

Cherry  w»  • 
•aid  not  a  woH 
the  attack  and 
her  wont. 
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ent,  or  doctrine,  Mrs.  Elwood  had  fired  np  into  a 
iliss  Ethel  was  a,  real  lady — that  sbe  was!  and 
rould  ever  come  prying  into  other  folk's  work, 
■itb  what  wasn't  no  business  of  theirs,'  with  more 
ire,  which  Flora  could  not  help  enjoying,  even 
lit. 

ly  too  meek,  as  her  mother  declared.  She  bad 
:cept  in  quiet  reply,  and  being  equally  terrified  by 
jnce,  bad  probably  seemed  more  dull  than  was 
al  feelings  did  not  appear  till  the  next  Sunday, 


that  she  was  a  poor 
adica  would  not  let  t 
teacher  could  be  found 

of  this, '  it  would  be  hard 
y  bears  it  so  much  better 

used  to  rail,  the  attacks 
e  merit;  she  was  always 
il  demeanour  of  Cherry's 
National  School  girls,  as 
by  Mrs.  Ledwich,  or  by 
partisanship 


when,  in  her  p™     ful  conference  with  Margaret,  far  from  the  sound 
of  storms,  sbe '  *L*    l "  * 

scholar,  and 
stand  in  the  CO 
for  them. 

'I  am  sure! 
to  find  such  a  ts 
than  I,  that  it  ™  - 

As  to  thee 
upon  it  had  mi  » 

comparing  the  ran,  nonesiy, 
scholars,  with  the  notorious  faun*  v.  — 
if  these  defects  had  been  implanted  eithi 
geography.     It  must  be  confessed  that  the  viol 
aid  not  make  her  a  pleasant  companion. 

However,  the  interest  of  the  bazaar  began  somewhat  to  divert  the 
current  of  the  ladies'  thoughts,  and  Ethel  found  herself  walking 
day  after  day  to  Cocksmoor,  unmolested  by  further  reports  of 
Mrs.  Ledwich's  proceedings.  Richard  was  absent,  preparing  for 
Ordination,  but  Norman  had  just  returned  home  for  the  Long 
Vacation,  and  rather  than  lose  tbe  chance  of  a  conversation  with 
her,  had  joined  her  and  Mary  in  a  walk  to  Cocksmoor. 

HIS  talk  was  chiefly  of  Settlesham,  old  Mr.  Wilmot's  parish, 
where  he  had  been  making  a  visit  to  his  former  tutor,  and  talking 
over  the  removal  to  Eton  of  Tom,  wbo  had  well  responded  to  the 
care  taken  of  him,  and  with  his  good  principles  confirmed,  and  his 
character  strengthened,  might  be,  with  loss  danger,  exposed  to  trial. 

It  had  been  a  visit  such  as  to  leave  a  deep  impression  on  Norman's 
mind.     Siity  years  ago,  old  Mr.  Wilmot  had  been  what  he  now  was 
himself — an  enthusiastic  and  distinguished  Unlliol 
kept  up  a  warm,  clear-sighted  inter 
long   life.       His    anecdotes,    his    ret 
present  opinions   bad   been    listened 
Norman  had  felt  it  an  infinite  honou 
his  arm,  as  to   be   shown   by  him   hi 
His  parish,  carefully  watched  for  so 


lost  upon  No i 


1  Oxford,  throughout  his 
■ollections,  aod  comments  on 
to  with  great  eagerness,  and 
r  to  give  the  venerable  old  man 
a  curious  collection  of  books. 
lany  years,  bad  been  a  study  not 
l,  who  detailed  particulars  of  tbe  doings  there, 
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which  made  Ethel  sigh  to  think  of  the  contrast  with  Stoneborourii. 
— In  snch  conversation  they  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  hamlet, 
and  Mary,  with  a  scream  of  joy,  declared  that  she  really  believed 
that  he  was  going  to  help  them  1     Ho  did  not  turn  away. 

*  Thank  you ! '  said  Ethel,  in  a  low  voice,  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart. 

She  tfsed  him  mercifully,  and  made  the  lessons  shorter  than 
usual,  but  when  they  reached  the  open  air  again,  he  drew  a  long 
breath;  and  when  Mary  eagerly  tried  for  a  compliment  to  their 
scholars,  asked  if  they  could  not  be  taught  the  use  of  eyelids. 

1  Did  they  stare  ? '  said  Ethel  *  That's  one  advantage  of  being 
blind.     No  one  can  stare  me  out  of  countenance.' 

*  Why  were  you  answering  all  your  questions  yourself  f '  asked 
Mary. 

4  Because  no  one  else  would,'  said  Norman. 

1  You  used  such  hard  words,'  replied  Ethel 

'  Indeed  1  I  thought  I  was  very  simple.' 

1 0 !  'cried  Mary,  *  there  were  derive,  and  instruction,  and  implicate, 
and— -oh,  so  many.' 

4  Never  mind,'  said  Ethel,  seeing  him  disconcerted.  ( It  is  better 
for  them  to  be  drawn  up,  and  you  will  soon  learn  their  language. 
If  we  only  had  Una  M 'Car thy  here  1 ' 

1  Then  you  don't  like  it  ? '  said  Mary,  disappointed. 

( It  is  time  to  learn  not  to  be  fastidious,'  he  answered.  '  So,  if 
you  will  help  me—' 

*  Norman,  I  am  so  glad ! '  said  EtheL 

1  Yes,'  said  Norman,  *  I  see  now  that  these  things  that  puff  us  up, 
and  seem  the  whole  world  to  us  now,  all  end  in  nothing  but  such  at"' 
this !     Think  of  old  Mr.  Wilmot,  once  carrying  all  before  him,  but 
deeming  all  his  powers  well  bestowed  in  fifty  years'  teaching  of 
clowns!' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Ethel,  very  low.  ( One  soul  is  worth — '  and  she 
paused  from  the  fullness  of  thought 

1  And  these  things,  about  which  we  are  so  elated,  do  not  render 
us  so  fit  to  teach — as  you,  Mary,  or  as  Richard.' 

4  They  do,'  said  Ethel.  *  The  ten  talents  were  doubled.  Strength 
tells  in  power.  The  more  learning,  the  fitter  to  teach  the  simplest 
thin*' 

( You  remind  me  of  old  Mr.  Wilmot,  saying  that  the  first  thins; 
he  learnt  at  his  parish  was,  how  little  his  people  knew ;  the  second, 
how  little  he  himself  knew.' 

^So  Norman  persevered  in  the  homely  discipline  that  he  had  chosen 
for  himself,  which  brought  out  his  deficiency  in  practical  work  in  a 
manner  which  lowered  him  in  his  own  eyes,  to  a  degree  almost 
satisfactory  to  himself,  lie  was  not,  indeed,  without  humility,  but 
his  nature  was  self-contemplative  and  self-conscious  enough  to 
perceive  his  superiority  of  talent,  and  it  had  been  the  struggle  of  his 
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life  to  abase  tl 
be  obliged  to 
had  learnt  not 
"  think  soberly 
somewhat  try! 
Cocksmoor. 

That  bazar-'' 
•Ten  ber  own  ) 

Margaret 
pretty  things,  i 
fife,  it  was  a  g 
exhibited  to  n 
about  some  ne 
to  complete  some 

Alary  and  Bli 
had  been  given  tu 
room,  all  interest  i 
necessary  form,  go 
were  reserved  f™ 
ing-wax,  for   a! 
trumpery  ;  and  uie  guvei 

If  Ethel  remor. 
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jrception,  so  that  it  was  actually  a  relief  not  to 
;  with  his  own  complacency  in  hfo  powers.  P 
Link  too  highlv  of  himself — ho  had  yet  to  learn 
His  aid  was  I'tbei's  chief  pleasure  through  this 
summer,  it  might  be  her  last  peaceful  one  at 

How  wild  it  had  driven  the  whole  town,  a 

ilf,  between  good  nature  and  feminine  lore  of 

become  ardent  in  the  cause.     In  her  unvaried 

inv  bright  elegant  things 

ified  to  find  her  excited 

'  rational  employments," 


>m  the  time  that  consent 

irried  on  in  the  school- 

ucefortb,  lessons  were  a 

rt  or  diligence.     These 

ered  with  rice  and  seal- 

and  every  conceivable 

s  cugvr  as  the  scholars. 

led,  she  hurt  Miss  Bracy's  feelings,  and  this 

was  a  very  serious  matter  to  both  parties. 

■  The  governess  was  one  of  those  morbidly  sensitive  people,  who 
cannot  be  stopped  when  once  they  have  begun  arguing  that  they  are 
injured.  Two  women  together,  each  with  the  last  word  instinct, 
bave  no  power  to  cease  ;  and,  when  the  words  arc  spent  in  explain- 
ing— not  in  scolding — conscience  is  not  called  in  to  silence  them, 
and  nothing  but  dinner,  or  a  thunder-storm,  can  check  them.  All 
Ethel's  good  sense  was  of  no  avail ;  she  could  not  stop  Miss  Bracy, 
and,  though  she  might  resolve  within  herself  that  real  kindness 
would  be  to  make  one  reasonable  reply,  and  then  quit  the  subject, 
yet,  on  each  individual  occasion,  such  a  measure  would  have  seemed 
mere  impatience  and  cruelty.  She  found  that  if  Miss  Winter  had 
been  too  dry,  Miss  Bracy  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  demanded 
a  manifestation  of  sympathy,  and  return  to  her  passionate  attach- 
ment that  perplexed  Ethel's  undemonstrative  nature.  Poor  good 
Miss  Bracy,  she  little  imagined  how  often  she  added  to  the  worries 
of  her  dear  Miss  Ethel,  all  for  want  of  self-command. 

Finally,  as  the  lessons  were  less  and  less  attended  to,  and  the 
needs  of  the  stall  became  more  urgent,  IV.  May  and  Margaret  con- 
curred in  a  decision,  that  it  was  better  to  yield  to  the  mania,  and 
give  up  the  studios  til!  they  could  be  pursued  with  a  willing  mind. 

Ethel  submitted,  and  only  laughud  with  Norman  at  the  display 
of  treasures,  which  the  girls  went  over  daily,  like  the  '  House  that 
Jack  built,"  always  starting  from  '  the  box  that  Mary  made.'  Come 
when  Dr.  May  would  into  tie  drawing-room,  there  was  always  a  line 
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of  penwipers  laid  out  on  the  floor,  bags  pendant  to  all  the  table- 
drawers,  anti-macassars  laid  out  everywhere. 

Ethel  hoped  that  the  holidays  would  create  a  diversion,  but 
Mary  was  too  old  to  be  made  into  a  boy,  and  Blanche  drew  Hector 
over  to  the  feminine  party,  setting  him  to  gum,  gild,  and  paste  all 
the  contrivances  which,  in  their  hands,  were  mere  feeble  gimcracks, 
but  which  now  became  fairly  sound,  or,  at  least,  saleable. 

The  boys  also  constructed  a  beautiful  little  ship  from  a  print  of 
the  Alcestis,  so  successfully,  that  the  Doctor  promised  to  buy  it ; 
and  Ethel  grudged  the  very  sight  of  it  to  the  bazaar. 

Tom,  who,  in  person,  was  growing  like  a  little  shadow  or  model 
of  Norman,  had,  unlike  him,  a  very  dextrous  pair  of  hands,  and 
made  himself  extremely  useful  in  all  such  works.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Cleveland  stall  seemed  chiefly  to  rely  for  brilliance  on  the 
wit  of  Harvey  Anderson,  who  was  prospering  at  his  College,  and  the 
pride  of  his  family.  A  great  talker,  and  extremely  gallant,  he  was 
considered  a  far  greater  acquisition  to  a  Stoneborouffh  drawing-room 
than  was  the  silent,  bashful  Norman  May,  and  rather  looked  down 
on  his  brother  Edward,  who,  having  gone  steadily  through  the 
school,  was  in  the  attorney's  office,  and  went  on  quietly  and  well. . 
colouring  up  gratefully  whenever  one  of  the  May  family  said  a  Jpna 
word  to  him. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


Any  aflk,  any  thread, 
Any  toys  for  yoar  baad, 

Of  the  Mwest  and  fine* 
Coo*  to  Um  pedlar, 
Honey*!  a  medlar. 

That  doth  attar  all  mca*i 


WiXTzrt  Taul 

1  This  one  day,  and  it  will  be  over !  and  we  shall  be  rational  again  1 9 
thought  Ethel,  as  she  awoke. 

Flora  was  sleeping  at  the  Orange,  to  be  ready  for  action  in  the 
morning,  and  Ethel  was  to  go  early  with  Mary  and  Blanche,  who 
were  frantic  to  have  a  share  in  the  selling.  Norman  and  the  boys 
were  to  walk  at  their  own  time,  and  the  children  to  be  brought  later 
by  Miss  Bracy.     The  Doctor  would  be  bound  by  no  rules. 

It  was  a  pattern-day,  bright,  clear,  warm,  and  not  oppressive, 
perfect  for  an  out-of-doors  fZU  ;  and  Ethel  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  fulfil  her  promise  to  Margaret  of  enjoying  herself.  In  the  bril- 
liant sunshine,  and  between  two  such  happy  sisters,  it  would  have 
been  surly,  indeed,  not  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  day ;  and 
Ethel  laughed  gaily  with  them,  and  at  their  schemes  and  hopes ; 
Blanche's  heart  being  specially  set  on  knowing  the  fate  of  a  watch- 
guard  of  her  own  construction. 
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Hearing  tb  the  ladies  were  in  the  gardens,  they  repaired 
ither  8t  once.  le  broad,  smooth  bowling- preen  lay  before  them; 
converted  into  a  bower,  bounding  it  on  either 
iidst  arose,  gorgeous  and  delicious,  a  pyramid  of 
>L3  from  all  the  hot-houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
>  benefit  of  the  bazaar.  Their  freshness  and  fra- 
itness  to  the  whole  seene,  while  shrinking  from 
the  beauteous  works  of  nature  could  bear,  was 
bed  by  female  fingers. 

atbed  canopies  were  the  stalls,  piled  up  with 
-i  — .:..:— ii — — . —  i  Ethel,  with  her  over 
rdly  believe  that  yonder 
in  J  blue,  was,  in  fact,  a 
enibcred,  as  shreds  beg- 
work  consisted  of  Miss 
the  potichomanie  could 


printing  to  meet  them. 
tie  Daisy  ? ' 

[ow  pretty  it  all  looks  I ' 
—-guard,'  anxiously  asked 


a  marquee,  nlrao 
side,  while,  in  tb 
Sowers — contri 
— to  be  sold  t'o 
•  gran  gave  a  i 
sueh  light,  as  01 
the  array  accoi 

Under  tho 
bright  colours, 
minute  knowlec 
slowing  Easter) 
judicious  mosa'u.  .. 
ged  from  the  tailoi 
Bracya'  perpetual  a. 
look  so  dignified  ant 

'  Here  you  are  I 
'  Good  girls  to  come  t< 

'  Coming  in  good  t  » 

'But  where's  Flm.— id™.,. 
^.Blanche. 

"S        '  She  was  here  just  now,'  said  Meta,  looking  round.     '  What  a 
^  genius  she  is,  Ethel !     She  worked  wonders  all  yesterday,  and  let 
the  Miss  Hoxtous  think  it  was  all  their  own  doing,  and  she  was  out 
before  six  this  morning,  putting  finishing  touches.' 

'  Is  this  your  stall  '! '  said  Ethel. 

'  Yes,  but  it  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  hers.  It  has  a 
lady's-maid  look  by  the  side  of  hers.  In  fact,  Bellairs  and  my 
aunt's  maid  did  it  chiefly,  for  papa  was  rather  ailing  yesterday,  and 
I  could  not  be  out  much. 

'  How  is  he  now?' 

1  Better;  he  will  walk  round  by-and-by.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
too  much  for  him.' 

'  Oh  1  what  beautiful  things  I '  cried  Mary,  in  ecstasy,  at  what 
she  was  forced  to  express  by  the  vague  substantive,  for  her  imagina- 
tion had  never  stretched  to  the  marvels  she  beheld. 

'  Aye  !  wc  have  been  lazy,  you  see,  and  bo  Aunt  Leonora  brought 
down  all   these   smart   concerns.     It   is   rather   like   Howell  and 

In  fact,  Lady  Leonora's  ninniuec  was  filled  with  costly  knick- 
knacks,  which,  as  Meta  justly  said,  had  not  half  the  gmte  and  ap- 
?ropriate  air  that  reigned  where  Flora  had  arranged,  and  where 
largaret  had  worked,  with  the  peculiar  freshness  and  finish  that 
distinguished  crervtbiiig  to  which  she  set  her  hand. 

Miss  Cleveland's  counter  was  not  ill  set  out,  but  it  wanted  the 
air  of  ease  and  simplicity,  which  was  even  more  noticeable  than  the 
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perfect  taste  of  Flora's  wares.  If  there  had  been  nothing  facetious, 
the  effect  would  have  been  better,  but  there  was  nothing  to  regret, 
and  the  whole  was  very  bright  and  gay. 

Blanche  could  hardly  look ;  so  anxious  was  she  for  Flora  to  tell 
her  the  locality  of  her  treasure. 

*  There  she  is/  said  Meta  at  last  (  George  is  fixing  that  branch 
of  evergreen  for  her.' 

*  Flora !  1  did  not  know  her/  cried  each  sister,  amazed,  while 
Mary  added,  *  Oh  1  how  nice  she  looks.' 

It  was  the  first  time  of  seeing  her  in  the  white  muslin,  and  broad 
chip-hat — which  all  the  younger  saleswomen  of  the  bazaar  had 
agreed  to  wear.  It  was  a  most  becoming  dress,  and  she  did,  indeed, 
look  strikingly  elegant  and  well  dressed.  It  occurred  to  Ethel,  for 
the  first  time,  that  Flora  was  decidedly  the  reigning  beauty  of  the 
bazaar — no  one  but  Meta  Hirers  could  be  compared  to  her,  and  that 
little  lady  was  on  so  small  a  scale  of  perfect  finish,  that  she  seemed 
fit  to  act  the  fairy,  where  Flora  was  the  enchanted  princess. 

Flora  greeted  her  sisters  eagerly,  while  Meta  introduoed  her 
brother — a  great  contrast  to  herself,  though  not  without  a  certain 
comeliness,  tall  and  large,  with  ruddy  complexion,  deep  lustreless 
black  eyes,  and  a  heavy  straight  bush  of  black  moustache,  veiling 
rather  thick  lips.    Blanche  reiterated  inquiries  for  her  watch-guard. 

*  I  don't  know/  said  Flora.     *  Somewhere  among  the  rest' 
Blanche  was  in  despair. 

(  You  may  look  for  it/  said  Flora — who,  however  hurried,  never 
failed  in  kindness — '  if  you  will  touch  nothing.' 

So  Blanche  ran  from  place  to  place  in  restless  dismay,  thai 
caused  Mr.  George  Rivera  to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 

(  The  guards  1  the  guards  ! '  cried  Blanche ;  whereupon  he  fell 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  disconcerted  her,  because  she  could  not 
understand  him,  and  made  Ethel  take  an  aversion  to  him  on  the  spot 

However,  he  was  very  good-natured ;  he  took  Blanche's  reluctant 
hand,  and  conducted  her  all  along  the  stall,  even  proceeding  to  lift 
her  up  where  she  could  not  com  maud  a  view  of  the  whole,  thus 
excitiug  her  extreme  indignation.  She  shook  herself  out  when  he 
set  her  down,  surveyed  her  crumpled  muslin,  and  believed  he  took 
her  for  a  little  girl  1  She  ought  to  have  been  flattered  when  the 
quest  was  successful,  and  he  insisted  on  knowing  which  was  th» 
guard,  and  declared  that  he  should  buy  it  She  begged  him  to  do 
no  such  thin^,  and  he  desired  to  know  why — insisting  that  he  would 
give  five  shillings — fifteen — twenty-five  for  that  one  1  till  she  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  in  earnest,  and  she  doing  an  injury  to  the 
bazaar  1 

Meantime,  the  hour  had  struck,  and  Flora  had  placed  Mrs.  Hox- 
ton  in  a  sheltered-spot,  where  she  could  take  as  much,  or  as  little 
trouble,  as  she  pleased.  Lady  Leonora,  and  Miss  Langdale,  came 
from  the  house,  and,  with  the  two  ladies-maids  in  the  back-ground, 
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took  Up  their  si  m  with  Miss  Rivers.  Miss  Cleveland  called  her 
party  to  order,  >      sounds  of  carriages  were  heard  approaching. 

Mary  and  Bh  -ho  disbursed  the  lirat  money  spent  in  the  "  Fancy 
Fair ;"  Mary,  ot  blotting-hook  for  Harry,  to  tie  placed  among  the 
presents,  to  whi  she  added  on  every  birthday,  while  Blanche 
bought  a  sixpei  -  gift  for  everyone,  with  more  attention  to  the 
quantity  than  th  uality.  Then  came  a  revival  of  her  anxieties  for 
the  guards,  and  Sle  Mary  was  simply  desirous  of  the  fun  of  being 
.  a  Bhopwoman,  aw-  was  made  happy  by  Meta  Rivera  asking  her  help, 
Blanche  was  in  «  pair,  till  she  bad  sidled  up  to  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  her  pi  1-natured  Mrs.  Hoxton 
to  invite  her  to  a  ;lf  close  to  the  precious 
object 

A  great  flrtta  at  manoeuvre,  but  still 

felicity  could  not  V  ;roublesome  Mr.  George 

Rivera,  had  sett  ing  but  that  one  watch- 

chain,  and  Blan  where  with  fear,  lest  he 

should  come  that  any  other  gentlemen — 

what  could  they  *■  .    om  of  them — what — save 

this  paragon  ? 

Poor  Blanche ;  what  did  she  nut  uuucigo  whenever  any  one  cast 
his  eye  over  her  range  of  goods  ?  and  tbis  was  not  seldom,  for  there 
was  an  attraction  in  the  pretty  little  eager  girl,  glowing  and  smiling. 
One  old  gentleman  actually  stopped,  handled  the  guards  themselves, 
and  ashed  their  price. 

'  Eigh teen-pence,'  said  Blanche,  colouring  and  faltering,  as  she 
held  up  one  in  preference. 

'  Eh  !  is  not  this  the  best  ?'  said  he,  to  the  lady  on  his  arm. 

1  Oh !  please,  take  that  instead  ? '  exclaimed  Blanche,  in  extremity. 

1  And  why?J  asked  the  gentleman,  amused. 

'  I  made  this,'  she  answered. 

1  Is  that  the  reason  I  must  not  have  it  ? ' 

'  No,  don't  tease  her,'  the  lady  said,  kindly ;  and  the  other  was 
taken. 

'  I  wonder  for  what  it  is  reserved  ! '  the  lady  could  not  help 
"saying,  as  she  walked  away. 

'  Let  us  watch  her  for  a  minute  or  two.  What  an  embellishment 
children  are  !  Ila  !  don't  you  sec — the  little  maid  is  fluttering  and 
reddening  now!  How  pretty  she  looks!  Ah!  I  sec !  here's  the 
favoured  !  Don't  you  soe  the  line  bronzed  lad — Eton — one  can  see 
at  a  glance  !  It  is  a  little  drama.  They  arc  pretending  to  be 
strangers.  He  is  turning  over  the  <:oods  with  au  air,  she  trying 
to  look  equally  careless  hut  what  a  prtity  rarnatiou  it  is  !  Ha !  ba  1 
he  has  come  to  it — be  has  it !  >"ow  the  acting  is  over,  and  thev  are 
having  their  laugh  out !  How  joyously !  What  next  1  Oh  1  she 
begs  off  front  keeping  shop — she  darts  out  to  him,  goes  oil  in  hi3 
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hand — I  declare  that  is  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  whole  fair  I    I 
wonder  who  the  little  demoiselle  can  be  ? ' 

The  great  event  of  the  day  was  over  now  with  Blanche,  and  she 
greatly  enjoyed  wandering  about  with  Hector  and  Tom.  There  was 
a  post-office  at  Miss  Cleveland's  stall,  where,  on  paying  sixpence,  a 
letter  could  be  obtained  to  the  address  of  the  inquirer.  Blanche 
had  been  very  anxious  to  try,  but  Flora  had  pronounced  it  nonsense ; 
however,  Hector  declared  that  Flora  was  not  his  master,  tapped  at 
the  sliding  panel,  and  charmed  Blanche  by  what  she  thought  a  most 
witty  parody  of  his  name  as  Achilles  Lionsrock,  Esquire.  When 
the  answer  came  from  within,  "  Ship  letter,  sir,  double  postage," 
they  thought  it  almost  uncanny ;  and  Hector's  shilling  was  requited 
by  something  so  like  a  real  ship  letter,  that  they  had  some  idea  that 
the  real  post  had  somehow  transported  itself  thither.  The  interior 
was  decidedly  oracular,  consisting  of  this  one  line,  '  I  counsel  you 
to  persevere  in  your  laudable  undertaking.' 

Hector  said  he  wished  he  had  any  laudable  undertaking,  and 
Blanche  tried  to  persuade  Tom  to  try  his  fortune,  but  he  pronounced 
that  he  did  not  care  to  hear  Harvey  Anderson's  trash— he  knew  his 
writing,  though  disguised,  and  had  detected  his  shining  boots  below 
the  counter.  There  Mr.  George  Rivers  came  up,  and  began  to  teaxe 
Blanche  about  the  guards,  asking  her  to  take  his  fifteen  shillings — 
or  fivc-and-twenty,  and  who  had  got  that  one,  which  alone  he 
wanted ;  till  the  poor  child,  after  standing  perplexed  for  some  mo- 
ments, looked  up  with  spirit,  and  said,  "You  have  no  business  to 
ask,"  and,  running  away,  took  refuge  in  the  back  of  Mrs.  Hoxton's 
marauee,  where  she  found  Ethel  packing  up  for  Miss  Hoxton's 
purchasers,  and  confiding  to  her  that  Mr.  George  Rivers  was  a  horrid 
man,  she  ventured  no  more  from  her  protection.  She  did,  indeed, 
emerge,  when  told  that  papa  was  coming  with  Aubrey  and  Daisy, 
and  Miss  Bracy,  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  selling  to  them  some 
of  her  wares,  Dr.  May  bargaining  with  her  to  her  infinite  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  little  Gertrude's  blue  eyes  opened  to  their  full  width,  not 
understanding  what  could  have  befallen  her  sisters. 

*  And  what  is  Ethel  doing  ? '  asked  the  Doctor. 

1  Packing  up  parcels,  papa,'  and  Ethel's  face  was  raised,  looking 
yery  merry. 

4  Packing  parcels !  How  long  will  they  last  tied  up  ? '  said  Dr. 
May,  laughing. 

4  Lasting  is  the  concern  of  nothing  in  the  fair,  papa,'  answered 
she,  in  the  same  tone. 

For  Ethel  was  noted  as  the  worst  packer  in  the  house ;  but, 
having  offered  to  wrap  up  a  pincushion,  sold  by  a  hurried  Miss  H ox- 
ton,  she  became  involved  in  the  office  for  the  rest  of  the  day — the 
lame  which  Bellairs  and  her  companion  performed  at  the  Langdale 
counter.  Flora  was  too  ready  and  dextrous  to  need  any  buch  aid, 
but  the  Miss  Uoxtons  were  glad  to  be  spared  the  trouble;  and 
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Blanche,  wht 
much  easier, 
moustache,  w 
thought,  for 
Their  hui 
favourite  sta^ 
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igers  were  far  neater  than  Ethel's,  made  the  task 
ras  kept  constant  to  it  by  her  dread  of  the  dark 

was  often  visible  near  their  tent,  searching,  she 


laughter— ma 
refusals  to  gi' 
Stoneborougl 
languor  was 
costly,  and  a. 
known,  nor  m 
drove  a  gay  tr. 
the  general  laa&_. 

Her  ejea  war* 
denly  perceinn 
and  important 
shew  him  then        .„ 

Mary,  in  her  sbscnw,  fc_ 
Norman  as  a  customer      He  «, 
Oxford,  and  water-col  on  red  drawn 
suitable  staple  commodities  for  Mi 
him  choose  a  brightly-coloured  ph( 


employment  was  no  sinecure;  for  this  was  the 
h  the  purchasers  of  better  style,  since  the  articles 
asteful,  and  fairly  worth  the  moderate  price  set 
Us  Cleveland's  counter,  there  was  much  noisy 
iocular  cheats — tricks  for  gaining  money,  and 
.augo  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  very  popular  with  the 
...].  ,„a  .„  —™  ™  ^  brigt  trade.  The  only 
— the  articles  were  too 
le  ladies  sufficiently  well 
am,  excepting  Met*,  who 
which  somewhat  redeemed 


for  her  father,  and,  snd- 
eharge  of  the  delighted 
ralk  round  with  him,  and 

ne  happiness  of  obtaining 
t.-'i  a  picture  for  his  rooms'  at 
s  wrre,  as  Tom  had  observed, 
<  Rivers.  Mary  tried  to  make 
sant,  with  apencil  back-ground; 


and,  then. 

that  much  dazzled  her 

bat  a  sketch  of  an  old  cedar  iree,  with  Stoncborough  Minster  in  the 
distance,  and  the  Welsh  hills  beyond,  which  Mary  thought  a  remark- 
able piece  of  bad  taste,  since — could  he  nut  see  all  that  any  day  of 
his  life  ?  and  was  it  worth  while  to  give  fourteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  it  ?  But  he  said  it  was  all  tor  the  good  of  Cocksmoor, 
and  Mary  was  only  too  glad  to  add  to  her  hoard  of  coin;  so  she 
only  marvelled  at  his  extravagance,  and  offered  to  take  care  of  it 
for  hiiu  ;  but  to  this,  he  would  not  consent.  He  made  her  pack  it 
up  for  him,  aud  had  just  put  the  whity-bruwn  parcel  under  his  arm, 
when  Mr.  ltivers  aud  his  daughter  came  up,  before  he  was  aware. 
Mary  proudly  advertised  M<tta  that  she  had  sold  something  for 

'Indeed!     What  was  it?' 

'  Your  great  picture  of  Stoneliorofi^li  !  '  said  Mary. 
'Is  that  gone''     I  am  sorry  you  have  parted  with  that,  my 
dear;  it  was  one  of  your  best,'  said"  Mr.  ltivers,  in  his  soft,  sleepy, 

'  Oh  !  papa,  I  can  do  another.  But.  I  wonder  !  I  put  that  ex- 
tortionate price  on  it,  thinking  no  one  would  give  it,  and  so  that  I 
should  keep  it  for  you.     Who  has  it,  Mary  ? ' 
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'  Norman,  there.  He  would  have  it,  though  I  told  him  it  wo 
yery  dear.' 

Norman,  pressed  near  them  by  the  crowd,  had  been  unable  to 
escape,  and  stood  blushing,  hesitating,  and  doubting  whether  he 
ought  to  restore  the  prize,  which  he  had  watched  so  long,  and  ob- 
tained so  eagerly. 

1  Oh  I  it  is  you  ? '  said  Mr.  Rivers,  politely.  '  0,  no,  do  not  think 
of  exchanging  it  I  am  rejoiced  that  one  should  have  it  who  can 
appreciate  it  It  was  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger  that 
I  disliked.   You  think  with  me,  that  it  is  one  of  her  best  drawings.' 

'  Yes,  I  do,'  said  Norman,  still  rather  hesitating. 

*  She  did  that  with  C ,  when  he  was  here  last  year.    He 

taught  her  very  well.   Have  you  that  other  here,  that  you  took  with 
him,  my  dear  ?    The  view  from  the  gate,  I  mean.' 

*  No,  dear  papa.     You  told  me  not  to  sell  that9 

'  Ah  1  I  remember ;  that  is  right  But  there  are  some  very 
pretty  copies  from  Prout  here.' 

While  he  was  seeking  them,  Meta  contrived  to  whisper—'  if  you 
could  persuade  him  to  go  in-doors — this  confusion  of  people  is  so 
bad  for  him,  and  I  must  not  come  away.  I  was  in  hopes  of  Dr. 
May,  but  he  is  with  the  little  ones.' 

Norman  signed  comprehension,  and  Meta  said, '  Those  copies 
are  not  worth  seeing,  but,  you  know,  papa,  you  have  the  originals 
in  the  library.1 

Mr.  Rivers  looked  pleased,  but  was  certain  that  Norman  could 
not  prefer  the  sketches  to  this  gay  scene.  However,  it  took  very 
little  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  do  what  he  wished,  and  he  took 
Norman:s  arm,  crossed  the  lawn,  and  arrived  in  his  own  study, 
where  it  was  a  great  treat  to  him  to  catch  anyone  who  would  ad- 
mire his  accumulation  of  prints,  drawings,  coins,  &c. ;  and  his  young 
friend  was  both  very  well  amused,  and  pleased  to  be  setting  Miss 
Rivera's  mind  at  ease  on  her  father's  account  It  was  not  tul  half- 
past  four  that  Dr.  May  knocked  at  the  door,  and  stood  surprised  at 
finding  his  son  there.  31  r.  Rivers  spoke  warmly  of  the  young 
Oxonian's  kindness  in  leaving  the  fair  for  an  old  man,  and  praised 
Norman's  taste  in  art  Norman  rose  to  take  leave,  but  still  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  offer  to  give  up  the  picture,  if  Mr.  Rivera 
set  an  especial  value  on  it.  But  Mr.  Rivers  went  to  the  length  of 
being  very  glad  that  it  was  in  his  possession,  and  added  to  it  a  very 
pretty  drawing  of  the  same  size,  by  a  noted  master,  which  had  been 
in  the  water-colour  exhibition,  and,  while  Norman  walked  away, 
well  pleased,  Mr.  Rivers  began  to  extol  him  to  his  father,  as  a  very 
superior  and  sensible  young  man,  of  great  promise,  and  began  to 
wish  George  had  the  same  turn. 

Norman,  on  returning  to  the  fancy  fair,  found  the  world  in  all 
the  ardour  of  nifties.  Lady  Leonora's  contributions  were  the  chief 
prizes,  which  attracted  everyone,  and,  of  course,  the  result  was  de- 
Voi*  IL— 2 
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lightfully  inc 
venture  a  sh 
obtained  the  l» 
a  face  worth  ; 
Rivera  a  woodc, 
Ernescliffe  wu 
inlaid  work-lx 
garet,  Flora  o 
ways  to  miss  L 
the  bazaar. 

Bj  fair  nw 
while  the  sun- 
appeared,  and 
exchanged  bet 

Flora  was  agau 
for  a  committee  to  L 
ascertained.      So  Dr 
them,  boys  and  all,  i 
good  night,  almost  w„ 
been  a  delightful  day, 
to  take  care  of  papa 

'  Oh !  it  was  delightful,'  echoed  Mary,  '  and  I  took  one  pound 
fifteen  and  sixpence  ! ' 

1 1  hope  it  will  do  great  good  to  Cocksmoor,'  added  Meta, '  but, 
if  you  want  real  help,  you  know,  you  must  come  to  us.' 

Ethel  smiled,  but  hurried  her  departure,  for  she  saw  Blanche 
again  tormented  by  Mr.  George  Rivers,  to  know  what  had  become 
of  the  guard,  telling  her  that,  if  she  would  not  say,  he  should  be 
furiously  jealous. 

Blanche  hid  her  face  on  Ethel's  arm,  when  they  were  in  the 
carriage,  and  almost  cried  with  indignant  "  shame  fastness."  That 
long-desired  day  had  not  been  oiiO  of  unmixed  happiness  to  her,  poor 


>us.  Poor  Ethel,  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
to  please  Blanche,  who  had  spent  all  her  own, 
n  in  potichauiauie,  and  was  regarding  them  with 
iug.  Ilarvey  Anderson  had  a  doll,  Geoi 
iukey,  that  jumped  over  a  stick;  and,  if  lice 
hooted  at  wiuuing  a  beautiful  mother-of-pearl 
hich  he  had  vainly  wished  to  buy  for  Mar- 
lined  a  match-box  of  her  own.  well  known  al- 
lt  which  had  been  decided  to  be  good  enough  for 

t-  fi-.nl   il...  MmnnM^iisi  were  cleared  off,  and, 
n  grass,  the  crowds  dis- 
very  good  bazaar,"  was 
L  their  friends, 
and  return  the  next  day, 

■  cbtch  were  not  yet  fully 

k  together,  and  packed 
3,  and  KtiiL-l  bade  Meta 
ucrrj  voice  say, '  It  has 
»>  kind  of  your  brother 


:t  was  real  pleasur 


child,  and  Ethel  doubted  whether  it  had  been 
indeed,  to  Mary,  whose  desires  never  soared 
were  easily  fulfilled,  aud  wlio^e  placid  content 
AH  she  was  wishing  now  was,  that  llarry  w 
his  paper- case. 

The  rcturu  to  Margi 
that  had  passed  was  an  i 
presents,  of  every  decree  ;  thine; 
drollery  in  the  relating,  be  made 
aud  the  boys  were  so  comical  i" 

at  Ethel's  two  precious  j-ir~.  tliu 
not  cuine  to  her.      On  one  head. 
George  Rivers:,  whom  Mary  pi 
when  gently  called  to  order  by   M 


to  anyone,  except, 
high  but  that  they 
i  not  easily  wounded, 
at  home,  to  receive 

The  narration  of  all 
so  charmed  with  her 
the  time,  could,  by 


:J  to  be  a  detestable  man.  and, 
jaret,  defended   it,  by   saying 
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that  Miss  Bracy  said  it  was  better  to  detest  than  to  hate,  while 
Blanche  coloured  up  to  the  cars,  and  hid  herself  behind  the  arm- 
chair ;  and  Dr.  May  qualified  the  censure  by  saying,  he  believed 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  the  youth,  but  that  he  was  shallow* 
brained,  and  extravagant,  and,  having  been  born  in  the  days  when 
Mr.  Rivers  had  been  working  himself  up  in  the  world,  had  not  had 
so  good  an  education  as  his  little  half-sister. 

<  Well,  what  are  you  thinking  of?'  said  her  father,  laying  his 
hand  on  Ethel's  arm,  as  phe  was  wearily  and  pensively  putting 
together  the  scattered  purchases,  before  going  up  to  bed. 

'  I  was  thinking,  papa,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  taken, 
in  this  world,  for  a  very  little  pleasure.' 

'  The  trouble  is  the  pleasure,  in  most  cases,  most  misanthropical 

Miss!1 

1  Yes,  that  is  true ;  but,  if  so,  why  cannot  it  be  taken  for  soma 

good?9 

1  They  meant  it  to  be  good,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  Come,  I  cannot 
hare  you  severe  and  ungrateful. ' 

4  So  I  have  been  telling  myself,  papa,  all  along;  but,  now  that 
the  day  has  come,  and  I  have  seen  what  jealousies,  and  competi- 
tions, and  vanities,  and  disappointments  it  has  produced — not  even 
poor  little  Blanche  allowed  any  comfort — I  am  almost  sick  at  heart, 
with  thinking  Gocksmoor  was  the  excuse ! ' 

4  Spectators  are  more  philosophical  than  actors,  EtheL  Others 
have  not  been  tying  parcels  all  day.' 

'  I  had  rather  do  that  than—but  that  is  the  "  Fox  and  the 
Grapes," '  said  Ethel,  smiling.  fW  hat  I  mean  is,  that  the  real 
gladness  of  life  is  not  in  these  great  occasions  of  pleasure,  but  in 
the  little  side  delights,  that  come  in  the  midst  of  one's  work,  don't 
they,  papa  ?  Why  is  it  worth  while  to  go  and  search  for  a  day's 
pleasuring  ? ' 

4  Ethel,  my  child !  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  so,'  said  Dr. 
May,  looking  anxiously  at  her.  '  It  may  be  too  true,  but  it  is  not 
youthful,  nor  hopeful.  It  is  not  as  your  mother  or  I  felt  in  our 
young  days,  when  a  treat  was  a  treat  to  us,  and  gladdened  our 
hearts  long  before  and  after.  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  too  much 
saddened  with  loss  and  eare-^-' 

*  Oh  !  no,  papa  1 '  said  Ethel,  rousing  herself,  though  speaking 
huskily.  *  You  know  I  am  your  merry  Ethel  You  know  I  can  be 
happy  enough — only  at  home — ' 

And  Ethel,  though  she  had  tried  to  be  cheerful,  leant  against 
his  arm,  and  shed  a  few  tears. 

*  The  fact  is,  she  is  tired  out,'  said  Dr.  May,  soothingly,  vet 
half  laughing.  '  She  is  not  a  beauty  or  a  grace,  and  she  is  thought- 
ful and  quiet,  and  so  she  moralizes,  instead  of  enjoying,  as  the  world 
goes  by.  I  dare  say  a  night's  rest  will  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.' 


iMi 
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'  All !  bat  the  9  is  more  to  come.  That  Ladies'  Committee  at 
Coeksmoor ! ' 

'  They  are  n<  there  yet,  Ethel.  Good  night,  you  tired  little 
oynio.' 


CHAPTER    IV. 


tack  then,  coopMiMr  . 


The  next  day,  1 

;  the  world  was  cross  . 

^Gertrude  fretted,  anil 
sons;  and  Mary  ant  J 

every  straw  was  a  bi  ,"_ 

Ethel  had  been  n  g  au 

in  the  school-room,  im pted 

Coeksmoor  woman  at  the  bacL , 


n  to  reason,  bat  behold, 
long  excitement  was  felt, 
was  pettish  at  his  les- 
rawning  and  inattentive, 
had  feelings. 
e  conversation  with  her 
eummons  to  speak  to  a 
—  she  was  returning  from 


the  kitehon,  when  the  Doctor  called  her  into  his  study. 

'  Ethel !  what  is  all  this?  Mary  has  found  Miss  Bracy  in  floods 
of  tears  in  the  school-room,  because  she  says  you  told  her  she  was 
ill-tempered.' 

1 1  am  sure  you  will  be  quite  as  much  surprised,'  said  Ethel,  some- 
what exasperated, '  when  yon  hear  that  you  lacerated  her  feelings 
yesterday.' 

'  I  T     "Why  what  did  I  do  ?  '  exclaimed  Dr.  May. 

'  You  showed  your  evident  want  of  confidence  in  her.' 

'  I  ?     What  can  I  have  done  ? ' 

'  You  met  Aubrey  and  Gertrude  in  her  charge,  and  you  took 
them  away  at  once  to  walk  with  you.' 

1  Well  ?' 

1  Well,  that  was  it.     She  saw  you  had  no  confidence  in  her.' 

'  Ethel,  what  on  earth  can  you  moan  ?  I  saw  the  two  children 
dragging  on  bcr,  and  I  thought  the  would  see  nothing  that  was 
going  on,  and  would  be  glad  to  bo  released ;  and  I  wanted  them  to 
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1 1  told  her  so,  over  and  over  again,  as  I  have  done  forty  times 
before,  bat  her  feelings  are  always  being  hurt ! ' 

'  Poor  thing,  poor  thing !  no  doubt  it  is  a  trying  situation,  and 
she  is  sensitive.     Surely  you  are  all  forbearing  with  her  f 9 

'  I  hope  we  are,'  said  Ethel ;  *  but  how  can  we  tell  what  vexes 
her?1 

*  And  what  is  this,  of  your  telling  her  she  was  ill-tempered  f ' 
asked  Dr.  May,  incredulously. 

1  Well,  papa,9  said  Ethel,  softened,  yet  wounded  by  his  thinking 
it  so  impossible,  'I  had  often  thought  I  ought  to  tell  her  that/ 
these  sensitive  feelings  of  hers  were  nothing  but  temper ;  and  per- 
haps—indeed I  know  I  do— I  partake  of  the  general  fractiousneas 
of  the  house  to-day,  and  I  did  not  bear  it  so  patiently  as  usuaL  I 
did  say  that  I  thought  it  wrong  to  foster  her  fancies;  for  if  she 
looked  at  them  coolly,  she  would  find  they  were  only  a  form  of 
pride  and  temper.' 

*  It  did  not  come  well  from  you,  Ethel,'  said  the  Doctor,  looking 
vexed. 

1  No,  I  know  it  did  not,1  said  Ethel,  meekly ;  ( but  oh  I  to  have 
these  janglings  once  a  week,  and  to  see  no  ena  to  them  1 v 

'  Once  a  week  ? ' 

1 It  is  really  as  often,  or  more  often ! '  said  EtheL  *  If  any  of 
us  criticise  anything  the  girls  have  done,  if  there  is  a  change  in 
any  arrangement,  if  she  thinks  herself  neglected — I  can't  tell 
you  what  little  matters  suffice;  she  will  catch  me,  and  argue 
with  me,  till — oh  1  till  we  are  both  half-dead,  and  yet  cannot  stop 
ourselves.' 

'  Why  do  you  argue  ? ' 

1  If  I  could  only  help  it  I ' 

1  Bad  management,'  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  low  musing  tone. 
1  You  want  a  head  I ' — and  he  sighed. 

•  '  Oh  !  papa,  I  did  not  mean  to  distress  you.  I  would  not  have 
told  you,  if  I  had  remembered — but  I  am  worried  to-day,  and  off 
my  guard — ' 

4  Ethel,  I  thought  you  were  the  one  on  whom  I  could  depend  for 
hearing  everything.' 

4  These  were  such  nonsense ! ' 

4  What  may  seem  nonsense  to  you,  is  not  the  same  to  her.  You 
must  be  forbearing,  EtheL  Remember  that  dependence  is  prone  to 
morbid  sensitiveness,  especially  in  those  who  have  a  humUe  esti- 
mate of  themselves.' 

4  It  seems  to  me  that  touchiness  is  more  pride  than  humility,9 

said  Ethel,  whose  temper,  already  not  in  the  smoothest  state,  found 

it  hard  that,  after  having  long  borne  patiently  with  these  constant 

arguments,  she  should  find  Miss  Bracy  made  the  chief  object  of 

'  compassion. 

■        Dr.  May's  chivalrous  feeling  caused  him  to  take  the  part  of  the 
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weak,  and  he  'ered,  ■  You  know  nothing  about  it.     Among  our 

own  kin,  we  c*-  ford  to  pass  over  slights,  because  we  nre  sure  the 
heart  is  right-  do  not  know  whit  it  is  to  lie  among  strangers, 
uncertain  of  an  aim  to  their  esteem  or  kindness.  Sad  1  sad  1 '  he 
continued,  as  ttu  licture  wrought  on  bim,  '  Each  trifle  seems  a 
token  one  way  ot  he  other  !  I  am  very  sorry  I  grieved  the  poor 
thing  yesterday.     I  must  go  and  tell  ber  so  at  once.' 

He  put  Ei  aside,  and  knocked  at  the  school-room  door, 
while  Ethel  sto  mortified.  '  He  thinks  I  have  been  neglecting, 
or  speaking  ha  ly  to  her  I  For  fifty  times  that  I  hare  borne 
with  her  maund  »*   -       -  •    *  b,\,i  ner  tDQ  Trmj, .  li;i[] 

for  that  I  am  -  once  !     Now  he  will  go 

and  make  mud  ho  will  think  herself  an 

injured  heroin  ;    and  he  will  do  away 

With  all  the  gooo.  an  ie  to  ask  her  pardon  for 

it — but  that  I  net  •  truth,  and  I  will  stick 

to  it' 

'  Ethel ! '  ort*"  ier,  then  slackening  her 

pace,  and  whisni  Mas  Bracy  she  was  ill- 

tempered.' 

'  No— not  exactly,     how  coula  you  tell  papa  I  did  ? ' 

'  She  said  so.  She  was  crying,  and  I  asked  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and  she  said,  my  sister  Ethel  said,  she  was  ill-tempered.' 

'  She  made  a  great  exaggeration  then,'  said  Ethel, 

'  I  am  sure  she  was  very  cross  all  day  ! '  said  Mary. 

*  Well,  that  is  no  business  of  yours,'  said  Ethel,  pettishly.  'What 
now  ?     Mary  !  don't  look  out  at  the  street  window.' 

1  It  is  Flora — the  Grange  carriage — '  whispered  Mary,  as  the 
two  sisters  made  a  precipitate  retreat  into  the  drawing-room. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  May  had  been  in  the  school-room.  Miss  Bracy 
had  ceased  her  tears  before  be  came — they  had  been  ber  retort  on 
Ethel,  and  she  had  not  intended  the  world  to  know  of  them.  Half- 
disconcerted,  half-angry,  she  heard  the  Doctor  approach.  She  was 
a  gentle,  tearful  woman,  one  of  those  who  are  often  called  meek, 
under  an  erroneous  idea,  that  meekness  consists  in  making  herself 
exceedingly  miserable  under  every  kind  of  grievance ;  and  she  now 
had  a  sort  of  melancholy  satisfaction  in  believing  that  the  young 
ladies  had  fabricated  an  exaggerated  complaint  of  her  temper,  and 
that  she  was  going  to  bccnme"it,jured  innocence.  To  think  herself 
accused  of  a  great  wrong,  escu-od  her  from  perceiving  herself  guilty 
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Such  amends  as  these  confused  Miss  Bracy,  who  found  it 
pleasanter  to  be  lamentable  with  Ethel,  than  to  receive  a  full  apology, 
for  her  imagined  offence,  from  the  master  of  the  house.  Peeling 
both  small  and  absurd,  she  murmured  something  of  *  oh  no ; '  ana 
'being  sure,'  and  hoped  he  was  going,  so  that  she  might  sit 
down  to  pity  herself,  for  those  girls  having  made  her  appear  so 
ridiculous. 

No  such  thing !  Dr.  May  put  a  chair  for  her,  and  sat  down 
himself,  saying,  with  a  smile, '  You  see,  you  must  trust  us  some- 
times, and  overlook  it,  if  we  are  less  considerate  than  we  might  be. 
Wo  have  rough,  careless  habits  with  each  other,  and  forget  that  all 
are  not  used  to  them.' 

Miss  Bracy  exclaimed, '  Oh  !  no,  never,  they  were  most  kind.9 

4  We  wish  to  be/  said  Dr.  May,  *  but  there  are  little  neglects— 
or  you  think  there  are.  I  will  not  say  there  are  none,  for  thai 
would  be  answering  too  much  for  human  nature,  or  that  they  are 
fanciful — for  that  would  be  as  little  comfort  as  to  tell  a  patient  thai 
the  pain  is  only  nervous—' 

Miss  Bracy  smiled,  for  she  could  remember  instances  when, 
after  suffering  much  at  the  time,  she  had  found  the  affront  im- 
aginary. 

He  was  glad  of  that  smile,  and  proceeded.  *  You  will  let  me 
speak  to  you,  as  to  one  of  my  own  girls  ?  To  them,  I  should  say, 
use  the  only  true  cure.  Don't  brood  over  vexations,  small  or  great, 
but  think  of  them  as  trials  that,  borne  bravely,  become  blessings.9 

4  Oh  !  but  Dr.  May ! '  she  exclaimed,  shocked ;  *  nothing  in  your 
house  could  call  for  6uch  feelings.' 

*  I  hope  we  are  not  very  savage/  he  said,  smiling ;  '  but,  indeed, 
I  still  say  it  is  the  safest  rule.  It  would  be  the  only  one  if  you 
were  really  among  unkind  people ;  and,  if  you  take  so  much  to 

*  heart  an  unlucky  neglect  of  mine,  what  would  you  do  if  the  slight 
were  a  true  one  ? ' 

*  You  are  right ;  but  my  feelings  were  always  over  sensitive;  * 
and  this  6he  said  with  a  sort  of  complacency. 

*  Well,  we  must  try  to  brace  them,'  said  Dr.  May,  much  as  if 
prescribing  for  her.  *  Will  not  you  believe  in  our  confidence  and 
esteem,  and  harden  yourself  against  any  outward  unintentional  pieoe 
of  incivility  ? ' 

She  felt  as  if  she  could  at  that  moment 

1  Or  at  least  try  to  forgive  and  forget  them.  Talking  them  over 
only  deepens  the  sense  of  them,  and  discussions  do  no  good  to  any- 
one. My  daughters  are  anxious  to  be  your  best  friends,  as  I  hope 
you  know.' 

*  Oh  !  they  are  most  kind — ' 

'  But,  you  see,  I  must  say  this — '  added  Dr.  May,  somewhat 
hesitating — '  as  they  have  no  mother  to— to  spare  all  this — '  and, 
then,  growing  clearer,  he  proceeded,  *  I  must  beg  you  to  be  forbear- 
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they  might  arrange  the  disposal  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
the  amount  of  their  gains. 

1  To  see  the  fate  of  Cockstnoor,'  said  EtheL 

'  Do  you  think  I  cannot  manage  tbc  Stoneborough  folk?'  said 
Flora,  looking  radiant  with  good  humour,  and  conscious  of  power. 
'Poor  Ethel!  I  am  doing  you  good  against  your  will!  Nevermind, 
here  is  wherewith  to  build  the  school,  and  the  management  will  be 
too  happy  to  fall  into  our  hands.  Do  you  think  every  one  is  as  * 
ready  as  you  are,  to  walk  three  miles,  and  back,  continually  ? ' 

There  wa3  sense  in  this ;  there  always  was  sense  in  what  Flora 
said,  but  it  jarred  on  Ethel ;  and  it  seemed  almost  unsympathizing 
in  her  to  be  so  gay,  when  the  rest  were  wearied  or  perturbed.  Ethel 
would  bare  been  very  glad  of  a  short  space  to  recollect  herself,  and 
recover  her  good  temper ;  hut  it  was  late,  and  Flora  hurried  her  to 
put  on  ber  bonnet,  and  come  to  the  Committee.  '  I'll  take  care  of 
your  interests,'  she  said,  as  they  set  out.  '  You  look  as  doleful  as 
if  you  thought  you  should  be  robbed  of  Coeksmoor,  but  that  is  the 
last  thing  that  will  happen,  you  will  sec.' 

1  It  would  not  be  acting  fairly  to  lit  them  build  for  us,  and  then 
for  us  to  put  them  out  of  the  management,'  .said  Ethel. 

'  My  dear,  they  want  importance,  not  action.  They  will  leave 
the  real  power  to  us  of  themselves.' 

'  You  like  to  build  Coeksmoor  with  such  instruments,'  said  Ethel, 
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whose  raffled  condition  made  her  forget  her  resolution  not  to  argue 
with  Flora.* — 

'  Bricks  are  made  of  clay ! '  said  Fldra.    *  There,  that  was  said 
like  Norman  himself!    On  your  plan,  we  might  have  gone  on  fos/ 
forty  years,  saving  seven  shillings  a  year,  and  spending  six,  when-) 
ever  there  was  an  illness  in  the  place.  | 

*  You,  who  used  to  dislike  these  people  more  than  even  I  did ! ' 
said  EtheL 

1  That  was  when  I  was  an  infant,  my  dear,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  deal  with  them.  I  will  take  care — I  will  even  save  Cherry  Elwood 
for  you,  if  I  can.    Alan  Ernescliffe's  ten  pounds  is  a  noble  weapon.* 

*  You  always  mean  to  manage  everything,  and  then  you  have  no 
time ! '  said  Ethel,  sensible  all  the  time  of  her  own  ill-humour,  and 
of  her  sister's  patience  aud  amiability,  yet  propelled  to  speak  the 
unpleasant  truths  that  in  her  better  moods  were  held  back. 

Still  Flora  was  good  tempered,  though  Ethel  would  almost  have 
preferred  her  being  provoked;  'I  know,9  she  said,  'I  have  been 
using  you  ill,  and  leaving  the  world  on  your  shoulders,  but  it  was 
all  in  your  service  and  Cocksmoor's;  and  now  we  shall  begin  to  be 
reasonable  and  useful  again,9 

'  I  hope  so,'  said  Ethel 

'  Really,  Ethel,  to  comfort  you,  I  think  I  shall  send  you  with 
Norman  to  dine  at  Abbotstokc  Grange  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Rivers 
begged  us  to  come ;  he  is  so  anxious  to  make  it  lively  for  his  son.9 

'  Thank  you,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  George  Rivers  and  I  should  be 
likely  to  get  on  together.  What  a  bad  style  of  wit  I  You  heard 
what  Mary  said  about  him  ? '  and  Ethel  repeated  the  doubt  between 
hating  and  detesting. 

4  Young  men  never  know  how  to  talk  to  little  girls,9  was  Flora's 
reply. 

At  this  moment  they  came  up  with  one  of  the  Miss  Anderson's^ 
and  Flora  began  to  exchange  civilities,  and  talk  over  yesterday's 
events  with  great  animation,  ller  notice  always  gave  pleasure, 
brightened  as  it  was  by  the  peculiarly  engaging  address  which  she 
had  inherited  from  her  father,  and  which,  therefore,  was  perfectly 
easy  and  natural  Fanny  Anderson  was  flattered  and  gratified, 
rather  by  the  manner  than  the  words,  and,  on  excellent  terms,  they 
entered  the  Committee-room,  namely,  the  school-mistress's  parlour. 

There  were  nine  ladies  on  the  Committee — nine  muses,  as  the 
Doctor  called  them,  because  they  produced  anything  but  harmony. 
Mrs.  Lcdwich  was  in  the  chair;  Miss  Rich  was  secretary,  and  had 
her  pen  and  ink,  and  account-book  ready.  Flora  came  in,  smiling 
and  greeting;  Ethel,  grave,  earnest,  aud  annoyed,  behind  her,  try- 
ing to  be  perfectly  civil,  but  not  at  all  enjoying  the  congratulations 
on  the  successful  bazaar.  The  ladies  all  talked  and  discussed  their, 
yesterday'*  adventures,  gathering  iu  little  knots,  as  they  traced  the 
late  of  favourite  achievements  of  their  skill,  while  Ethel,  lugubrious 
Vol.  II.— 2* 
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to  be  Cherry's  intended  supplanter.  She  looked  piteously  at  Flora, 
who  only  smiled,  and  made  it  shin  with  her  hand  to  her  to  be  patient. 
Ethel  fretted  inwardly  at  that  serene  sense  of  power ;  but  she  could 
not  but  admire  how  well  Flora  knew  how  to  bide  her  time,  when, 
having  waited  till  Mrs.  Ledwich  had  nearly  wound  up  her  discourse 
on  Mrs.  Elwood's  impudence,  and  Mrs.  Pcrkinson's  niece,  she  leant 
towards  Miss  Boulder,  who  sat  between,  and  whispered  to  her: 
1  Ask  Mrs.  Ledwich  if  we  should  not  begin  with  some  steps  for 
getting  the  land.' 

Miss  Boulder,  having  acted  as  conductor,  the  president  exclaimed, 
1  Just  so,  the  land  is  the  first  cod  side  ratio  a.  We  must  at  once  take 
steps  for  obtaining  it.'  Thereupon  Mrs.  Ledwich,  who  "  always  did 
things  methodically,"  moved,  and  Miss  Anderson  seconded,  that  the 
land  requisite  for  the  school  must  be  obtained,  and  the  nine  ladies 
held  up  their  hands,  and  resolved  it 

Miss  Rich  dulv  recorded  the  great  resolution,  and  Miss  Boulder 
suggested  that,  perhaps,  they  miirtit  write  to  the  National  Society, 
or  Government,  or  something;  whereat  Miss  Rich  begun  to  nourish 
oue  of  the  very  long  snoie  .{uills  which  stood  in  the  inkstand  before 
her,  chiefly  as  insignia  of  oliice,  for  she  always  wrote  with  a  small, 
stiff  metal  pen. 

Flora  here  threw  in  a  rjnery.  whether  the  National  Society,  or 
Govcrumeut,  or  something,  would  give  them  a  graut,  unless  they 
had  the  land  to  build  upon? 

The  ladies  all  started  off  hereupon,  and  all  sorts  of  instances  of 
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hardness  of  heart  were  mentioned ;  the  most  relevant  of  which  was, 
that  the  Church  Building  Society  would  not  give  a  grant  to  Mr. 
Holloway's  proprietary  Chapel  at  Whitford,  when  Mrs.  Ledwich 
was  suddenly  struck  with  the  notion  that  dear  Mr.  Holloway  might 
be  prevailed  on  to  come  to  Stoncborough,  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the 
Minster,  for  the  benefit  of  Cocksmoor,  when  they  would  all  hold 
plates  at  the  door.  Flora  gave  Ethel  a  tranquillizing  pat,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Ledwich  turned  to  her,  asking  whether  she  thought  Dr.  May, 
or  Dr.  Hoxton,  would  prevail  on  him  to  come,  she  said,  with  her 
winning  look,  *  I  think  that  consideration  had  better  wait  till  we 
have  some  more  definite  view.  Had  we  not  better  turn  to  this  land 
question  ? ' 

'  Quite  true ! '  they  all  agreed,  but  to  whom  did  the  land  belong? 
— and  what  a  chorus  arose !  Miss  Anderson  thought  it  belonged  to 
Mr.  Nicholson,  because  the  wagons  of  state  had  James  Nicholson  on 
them,  and,  if  so,  they  had  no  chance,  for  he  was  an  old  miser — and 
six  stories  illustrative  thereof  ensued.  Miss  Rich  was  auite  sure 
some  Body  held  it,  and  Bodies  were  slow  of  movement  Mrs.  Led- 
wich remembered  some  question  of  enclosing,  and  thought  all  waste 
lands  were  under  the  Crown;  she  knew  that  the  Stoneboroudi 
people  once  had  a  right  to  pasture  their  cattle,  because  Mr.  South- 
ron's cow  had  tumbled  down  a  loam-pit,  when  her  mother  was  a  girL 
No,  that  was  on  Far-view  down,  out  the  other  way !  Miss  Harrison 
was  positive  that  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame  had  some  right  there, 
and  would  not  Dr.  May  apply  to  him  F  Mrs.  Grey  thought  it  ought 
to  be  part  of  the  Drydale  estate,  and  Miss  Boulder  was  certain  that 
Mr.  Branishaw  knew  all  about  it. 

Flora's  gentle  voice  carried  conviction  that  she  knew  what  die 
was  saying,  when,  at  last,  they  left  a  moment  for  her  to  apeak — 
(Ethel  would  have  done  so  long  ago.)  '  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
land  is  a  copyhold  of  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame,  held  under  the 
manor  of  Drydale,  which  belongs  to  M College,  and  is  under- 
let to  Mr.  Nicholson.9 

Everybody,  being  partially  right,  was  delighted,  and  had  known 
it  all  before ;  Miss  Boulder  agreed  with  Miss  Anderson,  that  Miss 
May  had  stated  it  as  lucidly  as  Mr.  Bramshaw  could.  The  next 
question  was,  to  whom  to  apply  ?  and,  after  as  much  as  was  expedi- 
ent had  been  said  in  favour  of  each,  it  was  decided  that,  as  Sir  Henry 
Walkinghame  was  abroad,  no  one  knew  exactly  where,  it  would  be 
best  to  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and  write  at  once  to  the  Principal 
of  the  College.  But  who  was  to  write  ?  Flora  proposed  Mr.  Rams- 
den  as  the  fittest  person,  but  this  was  negatived.  Everyone  declared 
that  he  would  never  take  the  trouble,  and  Miss  Rich  began  to  agi- 
tate her  pens.  By  this  time,  however,  Mrs.  Ward,  who  was  oppo- 
site to  the  Gothic  clock-tower,  began  to  leok  uneasy,  and  suggested, 
in  a  nervous  manner,  that  it  was  halfyast  five,  and  she  was  afraid 
Mr.  Ward  would  be  kept  waiting  for  his  dinner.    Mrs.  Grey  began 
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to  L;ivc  like  fears,  that  Mr.  Grey  would  be  come  in  from  his  rule, 
after  banking  hours.  The  other  ladies  began  to  think  of  tea,  and 
the  meeting  decided  on  adjourning  till  that  day  nest  week,  when 
the  Committee  would  ait  upon  Mia*  Rich's  letter. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Flora  ! '  began  Miss  Rich,  adhering  to  her 
they  parted  with  the  rest  at  the  eud  of  the  street,  '  How  am  I  to 
write  to  a  Principal  ?  Am  I  to  begin  Reverend  Sir,  or  my  Lord, 
or  is  he  Venerable,  like  an  Archdeacon  ?  What  is  his  name,  and 
what  am  I  to  say?' 

'  Why,  it  is  not  a  correspondence  much  in  my  line,'  said  Flora, 
laughing. 

'  Ah !  but  yon  are  so  intimate  with  Dr.  Hoxton,  and  your 
brothers  at  Oxford  1     Ton  must  know — ' 

'  I'll  take  advice,'  said  Flora,  good-nalaredly.  '  Shall  I  come, 
and  call  before  Friday,  and  tell  tod  the  result  ? ' 

'  Oh !  pray  I     It  will  be  a  real  favour !     Good  morning — ' 

I  There,'  said  Flora,  as  the  sisters  turned  homewards;  '  Cherry 
is  not  going  to  be  turned  out  just  yet  1 ' 

'  How  could  you.  Flora?  Now  they  will  have  that  man  from 
Whitford,  and  yon  said  not  a  word  against  it ! ' 

'  What  was  the  use  of  adding  to  the  bubbub  ?  A  little  oppo- 
sition would  make  them  determined  on  having  him.  You  will  see, 
Ethel,  we  shall  get  the  ground  on  our  own  terms,  and  then  it  will 
be  time  to  settle  about  the  mistress.  If  the  harvest  holidays  were 
not  over,  we  would  try  to  send  Cherry  to  a  training-school,  so  as  to 
leave  them  no  excuse.' 

I I  bate  all  this  management  and  contrivance.  It  would  be  more 
honest  to  speak  our  minds,  and  not  pretend  to  agree  with  them.' 

'  My  dear  Ethel !  have  I  spoken  a  word  contrary  to  my  opinion  ? 
It  is  not  fit  for  me,  a  girl  of  twenty,  to  go  disputing  and  dragoon- 
ing as  you  would  hare  me ;  but  a  little  scavoir  /aire,  a  grain  of 
common  sense,  thrown  in  among  the  babbie,  always  works.  Don't 
you  remember  how  Mrs.  Wards  sister  told  us  that  a  whole  crowd 
of  tottering  Chinese  ladies  would  lean  on  her,  because  they  felt  her 
firm  support,  though  it  was  out  of  sislit  ?  ' 

Ethel  did  not  answer ;  she  had  self-control  enough  left,  not  to 
retort  upon  Flora's  estimate  of  herself,  but  the  irritation  was  strong; 
she  felt  as  if  her  cherished  views  for  Cocksinoor  were  insulted,  as 
well  as  set  aside,  bv  the  place  bein<r  made  the  occasion  of  so  much 
folly  and  vain  prattle,  the  sanctity  of  her  vision  of  self-devotion 
destroyed  by  such  interference,  and  Flora's  promises  did  not  reas- 
sure her.  tihe  doubted  Flora's  power,  and  had  still  more  repug- 
nance to  the  means  by  which  her  sister  tried  to  govern :  thev  did 
not  seem  to  her  straightforward,  and  she  could  not  endure  Flora's 
complacency  in  their  success.  Had  it  not  liceu  for  her  real  love  lor 
the  place,  and  people,  as  wel^as  the  principle  which  prompted  that 
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lore,  she  could  have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  throw  op  all  concern 
with  it,  rather  than  become  a  fellow-worker  with  such  a  conclave. 

Such  were  Ethel's  feelings  as  the  pair  walked  down  the  street: 
the  one  sister  bright  and  smiling  with  the  good  humour  that  haa 
endured  many  shocks  all  that  day,  all  good-nature  and  triumph, 
looking  forward  to  success,  great  benefit  to  Cocksmoor,  and  plenty 
of  management,  with  credit  and  praise  to  herself;  the  other,  down- 
cast and  irritable,  with  annoyance  at  the  interference  with  her 
schemes,  at  the  prospects  of  her  school,  and  at  herself  for  being  out 
of  temper,  prone  to  murmur  or  to  reply  tartly,  and  not  able  to  re- 
cover from  her  mood,  but  only,  as  she  neared  the  house,  lapsing  into 
her  other  trouble,  and  preparing  to  resist  any  misjudged,  though  kind 
attempt  of  her  father,  to  make  her  unsay  her  rebuke  to  Miss  Braey. 
Pride  and  temper  I  Ah !  Ethcldred !  where  were  they  now  ? 

Dr.  May  was  at  his  study  door,  as  his  daughters  entered  the 
hall,  and  Ethel  expected  the  order  which  she  meant  to  question , 
but,  instead  of  this,  after  a  brief  inquiry  after  the  doings  of  the 
nine  muses,  which  Flora  answered,  so  as  to  make  him  laugh,  he 
stopped  Ethel,  as  she  was  going  up-stairs,  by  saying,  *  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  letter  is  intended  for  Richard,  or  for  me.  At  any  rate, 
it  concerns  you  most' 

The  envelope  was  addressed  to  the  Reverend  Richard  May,  D.D., 
Market  Stoneborough,  and  the  letter  began, '  Reverend  Sir.9  So  far 
Ethel  saw,  and  exclaimed,  with  amusement,  then,  with  a  long-drawn 
"  Ah  I "  and  an  interjection,  "  My  poor  dear  Una! "  she  became  ab- 
sorbed, the  large  tears — yes,  Ethers  reluctant  tears  gathering  slowly 
andiropping. 

\  The  letter  was  from  a  Clergyman  far  away  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, who  said  he  could  not,  though  a  stranger,  resist  the  desire  to 
send  to  Dr.  May,  an  account  of  a  poor  girl,  who  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived great  benefits  from  him,  or  from  some  of  his  family,  especially 
as  she  had  shown  great  eagerness  on  his  proposing  to  write. 

He  said  it  was  nearly  a  year  since  there  had  come  into  his  parish 
a  troop  of  railway  men  and  their  families.  For  the  most  part,  they 
were  completely  wild  and  rude,  unused  to  any  pastoral  care ;  but, 
even  on  the  first  Sunday,  he  had  noticed  a  keen-looking,  freckled, 
ragged,  unmistakably  Irish  girl,  creeping  into  Church,  with  a 
Prayer-book  in  her  hand,  and  had  afterwards  found  her  hanging 
about  the  door  of  the  school.  I  "  I  never  saw  a  more  engaging, 
though  droll,  wild  expression,  tnan  that  with  which  she  looked  up 
to  me — "  (Ethel's  cry  of  delight  was,  at  that  sentence — she  knew 
that  look  so  well,  and  had  yearned  after  it  so  often !)  "  I  found  her 
far  better  instructed  than  her  appearance  had  led  me  to  expect,  and 
more  truly  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  what  she  had  learnt,  than 
it  has  often  been  my  lot  to  find  children.  She  was  perfect  in  the 
Kew  Testament  history — "  (*  Ah  !  that  she  was  not,  when  she  went 
away ! ' )  "  and  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  attending  Church,  and 
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evening  prayers — "  ('  Oh!  how  I  longed,  when 
beg  her  to  keep  them  up!  Dear  Una.')  "  On,  my 
iqw  siio  had  been   taught,  she  always   replied, 
y,'  or  '  Miss  Alliel.'     Yon  must  excuse  me,  if 
.v  caught  the  name,  from  her  Irish  pronancia- 
ifraid  he  thinks  my  name  is  Athaliah !     But.  oh  I 
aw  I  have  wished  to  hear  of  her.')    "  Everything 
h  'Mr.  Richard,'  or  'Miss  Atbel;'   and,  iff 
icr  face  would  light  up  with  a  beam  of  gratitude, 
on  as  long  as  I  couid  listen,  with  instances  of 
t.  nm  thn  «mi>  mirk  hcr  mother,  a  wild,  rude 
■  could  bring  to  Church 
praises,  usually  ending 
iat  Una  had  been  quite 
gentleman  found  her  out, 
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ss  and  devout  spirit,  aa 
;nt  in  all  her  conduct. 
,are  occasioned  a  typhus 
in  iDig  piace,  and  Una  was  one  of 
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marked  for  glor 


ind  Un. 


of  half-delirious  state,  constantly  re- 
peating hymns  and  psalms,  and  generally,  apparently  very  happy, 
eicept  when  one  distress  occurred  again  and  again,  whether  deliri- 
ous or  sensible,  namely,  that  she  had  never  gone  to  wish  Miss  May 
good-bye,  and  thank  her ;  and,  that  may  be,  she  and  Mr.  Richard 
thought  her  ungrateful;  and.  she  would  sometimes  beg,  in  her 
phraseology,  to  go  on  her  bare  knees  to  Stoneborough,  only  to  see 
Miss  A  the!  agaio._ 

"  Her  mother,  I  should  say,  told  me  the  girl  had  been  half-mad, 
at  not  being  allowed  to  go  and  take  leave  of  Miss  May ;  and  she 
had  been  sorry  herself,  but  her  husband  had  come  home  suddenly 
from  the  search  fur  work.  and.  bavins  made  his  arrangements,  re- 
moved them  at  once,  early  the  nest  morning — too  early  to  go  to  the 
young  lady — though,  she  said,  Una  did — as  they  passed  through 
Stoneborough — run  down  the  street  before  she  was  aware,  and  she 
found  her  sobbing,  fit  to  break  her  heart,  before  the  house — "  ('  Ob ! 
why,  why  was  I  nut  up,  ami  at  the  window  !  Oh.  my  Una  !  to  think 
of  that!*')  "  When  1  .-poke  of  writing  to  let  Miss 'May  hear  how 
it  was,  the  poor  girl  caught  at  the  idea  with  the  utmost  delight. 
Her  weakness  was  too  groat  to  allow  her  to  utter  many  words  dis- 
tinctly, when  1  asked  her  what  she  would  have  me  sav,  but  these 
were  as  well  as  I  could  understand  :— ■  The  blessing  of  one,  that 
they  have  brought  peace  unto.     Tell  them  I  pray,  aud  will  pray, 
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that  they  may  walk  in  the  robe  of  glory — and  tell  Mr.  Richard 
that  I  mind  what  he  said  unto  me,  of  taking  hold  on  the  sure  hope. 
God  crown  all  their  crosses  to  them,  and  fulfil  all  their  desires 
unto  everlasting  life.'  I  feel  that  I  am  not  rendering  her  words 
with  all  their  fervour  and  beauty  of  Irish  expression,  but  I  would 
that  I  could  fully  retain  and  transmit  them,  for,  those  who  have  so 
led  her,  must,  indeed,  be  able  to  feel  them  precious.  I  never  saw 
a  more  peaceful  frame  of  penitence  and  joy.  She  died  last  night, 
sleeping  herself  away,  without  more  apparent  suffering,  and  will  be 
committed  to  the  earth  on  Sunday  next,  all  her  fellow-scholars 
attending ;  and,  I  hope,  profiting  by  the  example  she  has  left" 

"  I  have  only  to  add  my  most  earnest  congratulations  to  those, 
whose  labour  of  love  has  borne  such  blessed  fruit;  and,  hoping  you 
will  pardon  the  liberty,  &&" 

Ltheldred  finished  the  letter  through  blinding  tears,  while  rising 
sobs  almost  choked  her.  She  ran  away  to  her  own  room,  bolted 
the  door,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  beside  her  bed — now 
confusedly  giving  thanks  for  such  results — now  weeping  bitterly 
over  her  own  unworthiuess.  Oh !  what  was  she  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  compared  with  what  this  poor  girl  had  deemed  her — with 
what  this  Clergyman  thought  her  ?  She,  the  teacher,  taught,  trained, 
and  guarded,  from  her  infancy,  by  her  wise  mother,  ana  by  such  a  • 
father !  She,  to  have  given  way,  all  day,  to  pride,  jealousy,  anger, 
selfish  love  of  her  own  will ;  when  this  poor  girl  had  embraced,  and 
held  fast,  the  blessed  hope,  from  the  very  crumbs  they  had  brought 
her!  Nothing  could  have  so  humbled  the  distrustful. spirit  thai 
had  been  working  in  Ethel,  which  had  been  scotched  into  silence- 
not  killed — when  she  endured  the  basaar,  and  now  had  been  in- 
demnifying itself  by  repining  at  every  stumbling-block.  Her  own 
scholar's  blessing  was  the  rebuke  that  went  most  home  to  her  heart, 
for  having  doubted  whether  good  could  be  worked  in  any  way,  save 
her  own.  * 

She  was  interrupted  by  Mary,  trying  to  open  the  adoor,  and, 
admitting  her,  heard  her  wonder  at  the  traces  of  her  tears,  and  ask 
what  there  was  about  Una  ?  Ethel  gave  her  the  letter,  and  Mary's 
tears  showered  very  fast — they  always  came  readily.  'Oh!  Ethel  1 
how  glad  Richard  will  be  t ' 

4  Yes ;  it  is  all  Richard's  doing.  So  much  more  good,  and  wise, 
and  humble,  as  he  is.  No  wonder  his  teaching — '  and  Ethel  sal 
down  and  cried  again. 

Marv  pondered.  '  It  makes  me  very  glad,1  she  said ;  '  and  yet 
I  don't  know  why  one  cries.  Ethel,  do  you  think  ' — she  came  near, 
and  whispered — '  that  Una  has  met  dear  mamma  there  ? ' 

Ethel  kissed  her.  It  was  almost  the  first  time  Mary  had  spoken 
of  her  mother ;  and  she  answered, '  Dear  Mary,  we  cannot  tell — we 
may  think.     It  is  all  one  Communion,  you  know.9 


Mary  was  silent,  and,  next  time  she  spoke,  it  was  to  hope  t 
Ethc!  would  tell  the  Cocksmoor  children  about  Ua*. 

Ethel  was  obliged  to  dress,  and  go  downstairs  to  tea.  Her 
father  seemed  to  have  beco  watching  for  her,  with  his  study  door 
open,  for  be  came  to  meet  ber,  took  her  hand,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice, '  My  dear  child,  I  wish  you  joy.  This  will  be  a  pleasant  mes- 
sage, to  bid  poor  Ritchie  good  speed  for  hia  Ordination,  will  it  not?' 

'  That  it  will,  papa — 

1  Why,  Ethel,  have  yon  been  crying  over  it  all  this  time?'  said 
he,  struck  by  the  sadness  of  her  voice. 

'  Many  other  things,  papa.  I  am  so  unworthy — but  it  ni  not 
our  doing — hut  the  grace — ' 

'So,  but  thankful  you  may  be,  to  have  been- the  means  of 
awakening  the  grace  1 ' 

Ethel  s  lips  trembled.  '  And,  oh,  papa  I  coming  toniay,  when  I 
have  been  behaving  so  ill  to  you,an<!Mis3  Bracy,  and  Flora,  and  all  ' 

'  Hare  you  ?     I  did  not  know  you  bad  behaved  ill  to  me.' 

'  About  Miss  Braey — I  thought  wrong  things,  if  I  did  not  say 
them.  To  her,  I  believe,  I  said  what  was  trne,  though  it  was  harsh 
of  me  to  say  it,  and — ' 

'  What ?  about  pride  and  temper  ?  It  was  true,  and  I  hope  it 
will  do  her  good.  Cure  a  piping  turkey  with  a  pepper-corn  some- 
times. I  have  spoken  to  her,  and  told  her  to  pluck  np  a  little 
spirit ;  not  fancy  affronts,  and  not  to  pester  you  with  them.  Poor 
child  !  you  have  been  sadly  victimized  to-day  and  yesterday.  No 
wonder  you  were  bored  past  patience,  with  that  absurd  rabble  of 
women ! ' 

'  It  was  all  my  own  selfish,  distrustful  temper,  wanting  to  have 
Cocksmoor  taken  care  of  in  my  own  way,  and  angry  at  being  in- 
terfered with.  I  see  it  now — and  here  this  poor  girl,  that  I  thought 
thrown  away — ' 

1  Aye,  Ethel,  you  will  often  see  the  like.     The  main  object  may 

fail  or  fall  short,  but  the  earnest  pains-takiDg  will  always  be  blessed 

s  some  way  or  other,  and  where  wc  thought  it  most  wasted,  some 

fresh  green  shoot  will  spriug  up,  to  show  it  is  not  we  that  give  the 

increase.     I  suppose  you  will  write  to  Richard  with  this?1 

'That  I  shall' 


'  Then  you  in 
and  stiff  to-day,  o: 
Clergvmans  lette 

Dr.  .May  gave 
were  now  >n  tew  a 

ay  send  tbi 
-'I  would  b: 

Ethel  his  si 
s  to  he  dm 

s  with  ii 
.vc  said  i 

u-et  not 
isbed  air. 

Tell  him  my  arm  is  tired 

norc.     He  must  answer  the 

folded.      His  written  words 
.ongst  his  children. 

Dear  Richanl.— Mi 

labour  ,.f  love.     I;-!i 
with  il— 'gnlj  tv  strc 

iy  alt  your  mil 

ng  and  ol' apt 

5 

ii*!erial  w, 

i\.ur  :.U-.-.:i 

>rk?  he  as  bles 
ionare  Father. 

tnlat 

i  this,  yonrfint 
R.  May. 

P.  S.      Margaret  doei  not  gain 
home  mi  J  cheer  her. 

jrronad  ihis  jummor — ; 

,-ou  n 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Aft  late,  engaged  by  fancy  *•  dream, 
I  lay  besbte  a  rai>id  atream, 
I  mw  mv  tint  coma  gliding  by, 
Ita  airy  form  coon  caught  ray  era; 
It*  text  ore  frail,  and  c*»ioar  rarloaa* 
Like  human  hope*,  and  life  precartoa* 
Sodden,  my  fecund  caught  oiy  ear. 
And  filled  my  anal  with  instant  fear; 
I  quickly  roae,  and  borne  I  ran, 
Uy  whole  waa  biailng  In  the  pan. 

Eomx 

Flora  revised  the  letter  to  the  Principal,  and  the  Ladies9  Commit- 
tee approved,  after  having  propo?*cd  seven  amendments,  all  of  which 
Flora  caused  to  topple  over  by  their  own  weakness. 

After  interval  sufficient  to  render  the  nine  ladies  very  anxious, 
the  Principal  wrote  from  Scotland,  where  he  was  spending  the  long 
Vacation,  and  informed  them  that  their  request  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  next  College  meeting. 

After  the  Committee  had  sat  upon  this  letter,  the  two  sisters 
walked  home  in  much  greater  harmony  than  after  the  former  meet- 
ing. Etheldred  had  recovered  her  candour,  and  was  willing  to  own 
that  it  was  not  art,  but  good  sense,  that  gave  her  sister  so  much  v 
ascendancy.  She  began  to  be  hopeful,  and  to  declare,  that  Flora 
might  yet  do  something  even  with  the  ladies.  Flora  was  gratified 
by  the  approval  that  no  one  in  the  house  could  help  valuing; 
'  Positively,'  said  Flora, '  I  believe  I  may  in  time.  You  see  there 
are  different  ways  of  acting,  as  an  authority,  or  as  an  equal* 

'  The  authority  can  move  from  without,  the  equal  must  from 
within,'  said  Ethel 

4  Just  so.     We  must  circumvent  their  prejudices,  instead  of 

in?  to  beat  them  down.' 

*  1  f  you  only  could  have  the  proper  Catechising  restored  1  * 

*  W-tit;  you  will  see.     Let  me  feel  my  ground? 
'Or  if  we  could  only  abdicate  into  the  hands  of  the  rightful 

power ! ' 

4  The  rightful  power  would  not  be  much  obliged  to  you.' 

'  That  is  the  worst  of  it,'  said  Ethel  *  It  is  sad  to  hear  the 
sick  people  sav  that  Dr.  May  is  more  to  them  than  any  parson ;  it 
show*  that  tdcy  have  so  entirely  lost  the  notion  of  what  their 
Clergyman  should  be.'  ' 

4  l)r.  May  is  the  man  most  looked  up  to  in  the  town,'  said  Flora, 
*  and  that  gives  weight  to  us  in  the  Committee,  but  it  is  all  in  the 
using.* 

4  I  es,'  said  Ethel,  hesitating. 

4  You  see,  we  have  the  prestiqe  of  bettor  birth,  and  better  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  having  the  chief  property  in  the  town,  and  of 
being  the  largest  subscribers,  added  to  his  personal  character,'  said 
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Flora ;  ■  n  thi 
ago  alone  pre*: 
They  were 
ceived  that  the 
the  children  fo, 
soap-suds  and  ■ 
to  admire  and  ■ 
the  window. 

Bubbles  are 
soft  foamy  mat 
bends  down  to 
in  the  water ; 
the  pile  of  lai 
and  sparkling 
all  into  fragm*. 
enough,  and  pn 
into  her  moutr 
she  does  not  13 
gravely  puffing  ■ 
fused  assemblage 
little  branching  *c._, 
enlarging  miniature  of 
pauses  to  exelaim  !  but  where  is  it  ? 


to  render  as  leaders,  and  oar 
g  our  post  sooner.' 

id,  entering  the  hall,  per- 


ery  thing  conspire 
i  us  from  assumi 
home  by  this  tit 

lc  party  were  in  the  lawn.  The  consolation  of 
e  departure  of  Hector  and  Tom,  was  a  bowl  of 
tobacco  pipes,  and  they  had  collected  the  boose 
t;  even  Margaret's  couch  being  drawn  close  to 


of  the  most  fascinating  of  sports.     There  i; 
te  driven  snow,  or  like  whipped  cream.     Blanch* 

■  "  a  tinnfrr-ninh  ■'  holding  the  bowl  of  the   pipe 

:  slowly  heaves  upwards 
ecting  the  whole  scene, 
ubrey  ruthlessly  dashes 
lary  pronounces  it  stiff 
who,  drawing  the  liquid 
ima.ee,  and  declares  that 
.tids  with  swelled  cheeks, 
tity.  Out  pours  a  con- 
lobe  slowly  expands  the 
either  side,  bearing  an 
i,  the  tulip-tree.  Aubrey 
Try  again  !     A  proud  bubble, 


as  Mary  calls  it,  a  peacock,  in  blended  pink  and  green,  i 
transparent  sphere,  reflecting  and  embellishing  house,  wall,  ana 
shrubs!  It  is  too  beautiful  !  It  is  gone!  Mary  undertakes  to 
give  a  lesson,  and  blows  deliberately  without  the  slightest  result. 
Again  !  She  waves  bcr  disengaged  hand  in  silent  exultation  us  the 
airy  balls  detach  themselves,  and  float  off  on  the  summer  breeze, 
with  a  tardy,  graceful,  uncertain  motion.  Daisy  rushes  after  the: 
catches  at  them,  and  looks  at  her  empty  fingers  t  ' 
"All  gone !  "  as  plainly  expressed  by  Toby,  who  snaps  a 
shakes  his  head  with  offended  dignity  at  the  shock  c  "  * 
teeth,  while  the  kitten  frisks  after  them,  striking  at  them  with  heo' 
paw,  amazed  at  meeting  vacancy. 

Even  the  grave  Norman  is  drawn  in.  He  agrees  with  Mary  that 
bubbles  used  to  fly  over  the  wall,  and  that  one  once  went  into 
Mrs.  Richardson's  garret   window,    when  ber  housemaid  tried  to 


with  a  puzzled^ 
ps  at  fber.i.  and  \ 
of  bis  Lv.'.tiug  J 


catch  it  with  a  pair  of  long*,  a 

tul  then  ran  down-stairs  screaming 

that  there  MS  a  ghost  in  her  r 

linn  ;  but  that  was  in  Harry's  tirne,- 

the  heroic  age  of  the  .May  nur 

-cry. 

Ho  accept 4  a  pipe,  and  his  ■_ 

ireater  height  raises  it  into  a  favor- 

able  current  of  air— the  gIM. 

filing  balUii  sails   off.     It  flies,  it 

soars ;  no,  it  is  coming  down  ! 

The  children  shout  at  it.  as  if  to 

drive  it  up,  but   it  wilfully  di-s 

funds — they  rush   beneath,  they  try 

to  waft  it  on  high  with  thuir  br 

cath — there  is  a  cullisiou  between 

-  ' 
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Mary  and  Blanche— Aubrey  perceives  a  taste  of  soapy  water — the 
babble  is  no  more — it  has  vanished  in  his  open  mouth. 

Papa  himself  has  taken  a  pipe,  and  the  little  ones  are  mounted 
on  chairs,  to  be  on  a  level  with  their  tall  elders.  A  painted  globe 
is  swimming  alone,  hesitating  at  first,  but  the  dancing  motion  is 
tending  upwards,  the  rainbow  tints  glisten  in  the  sunlight — all  rush 
to  assist  it;  if  breath  of  the  lips  can  uphold  it,  it  should  rise, 
indeed  !  Up  1  above  the  wall,  over  Mrs.  Richardson's  elm,  over  the 
topmost  branch — hurra !  out  of  sight.  Margaret  adds  her  voice  to 
the  acclamations.  Beat  that  if  you  can,  Mary.  That  doubtful 
wind  keeps  yours  suspended  in  a  graceful  minuet ;  its  pace  is 
accelerated — but  earthwards  1  it  has  committed  self-destruction  by 
running  foul  of  a  rose-bush.     A  general  blank  I 

'  You  here,  Ethel  ? '  said  Norman,  as  the  elders  laughed  at  each 
other's  baffled  faces. 

1 1  am  more  surprised  to  find  you  here,1  she  answered. 
*'  Excitement  1 '  said  Norman,  smiling ;  '  one  cause  is  as  good  as 
another  for  it' 

1  Very  pretty  sport,'  said  Dr.  May.  *  You  should  write  a  poem 
on  it,  Norman.' 

1  It  is  an  exhausted  subject,'  said  Norman ; '  bubble  and  trouble 
are  too  obvious  a  rhyme.' 

'  Ha !  there  it  goes !  It  will  be  over  the  house  1  That's  right  I ' 
Everyone  joined  in  the  outcry. 

'Whose  is  it?' 

<  Blanche's—' 

'  Hurrah  for  Blanche !  Well  done,  white  Mayflower,  there  1 ' 
said  the  Doctor, '  that  is  what  I  meant  See  the  applause  sained 
by  a  proud  bubble  that  flies !  Don't  we  ajl  bow  down  to  it,  and 
waft  it  up  with  the  whole  force  of  our  lungs,  air  as  it  is ;  and  when 
it  fairly  goes  out  of  sight,  is  there  any  exhilaration  or  applause  that 
surpasses  ours  ? ' 

'  The  whole  world  being  bent  on  making  painted  bubbles  fly 
over  the  house,'  said  Norman,  far  more  thoughtfully  than  his  father. 
'  It  is  a  fair  pattern  of  life  and  fame.' 

'I  was  thinking,'  continued  Dr.  May,  'what  was  the  most 
unalloyed  exultation,  I  remember.' 

1  Harry's,  when  you  were  made  Dux,'  whispered  Ethel  to  her 
brother. 

I  Not  mine,'  said  Norman,  briefly. 

I I  believe,'  said  Dr.  May, '  I  never  knew  such  glorification  as 
when  Aubrey  Spencer  climbed  the  poor  old  market-cross.  We  all 
felt  ourselves  made  illustrious  for  ever  in  his  person.' 

*  Nay,  papa,  wheu  you  got  that  gold  medal  must  have  been  the 
grandest  time  ?  '  said    Blanche,  who  had  been  listening. 

Dr.  May  laughed,  and  patted  her.  ' 1,  Blanche  )  Why,  I  was 
excessively  auiaxed,  that  is  all,  not  in  Norman's  way,  but  I  had 
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nothing  to  the  Tory  last,  then  fell  into  an  agony 
lorse,  thinking  myself  sure  of  failure,  and  that 
uncle  would  break  their  hearts.' 
heard  that  yon  had  it?  '  persisted  Blanche. 
uund  I  must  be  a  much  cleverer  fellow  than  I 
c,  hughing ;  '  but  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  and 
lor  choosing  such  an  idle  dog,  and  vexed  that 
missed  it,  who  deserved  it  more  than  I.' 
id  Norman,  in  a  low  voice, 'that  is  what  one 
J  rather  blow  soap-bubbles.' 

a  year  before,  and  had 
Poor  Spencer  I  what 

tfaeL 

eturn  from  Poonsheda- 
im  np ;  his  health  waa 
him.  He  was  the  sort 
le  too  blessed  for  fame.' 
father's  dear  old  friend, 
and  Margaret  beckoned 
,  were  ushered  into  the 
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been  doing  lie: 
and  worked  Hi 
my  mother  am 

'  But  wher 

'  Why,  th< 
thought  for,'  s 
of  the  author] 
other  plodding 

'  Of  cows 
always  feels. 

'Where  wi 

'  Not  com  pi 
gained  it,  or  I 
would  I  not  gii 

'  The  last  w— 

'  Six  years, 
gore,'  said  Dr. 
broken,  and  there 
of  man  to  hare  a  ni 

Ethel  would  ha 
but  there  were  aout 
to  them,  as  Miss  B 
drawing-room ;  and  Blanche  instantly  fled  away,  with  her  basin,  to 
hide  herself  iu  the  school-room, 

Meta  skipped  out,  and  soon  was  established  on  the  grass,  an 
attraction  to  all  the  live  creatures,  as  it  seemed ;  for  the  kitten 
came,  and  was  caressed,  till  her  own  graceful  Nipen  was  ready  to 
fight  with  the  uncouth  Toby,  for  the  possession  of  a  resting-place 
on,  the  skirt  of  her  habit,  while  Daisy  nestled  up  to  her,  as  claiming 
a  privilege,  and  Aubrey  kept  guard  over  the  dogs. 

Meta  enquired  after  a  huge  doll — Dr.  Hoxton's  gift  to  Daisy, 
at  the  bazaar. 

'  She  is  in  Margaret's  wardrobe,'  was  the  answer,  'because  Aubrey 
tied  her  hands  behind  her,  and  was  going  to  offer  her  up  on  the 
nursery  grate.' 

'Oh  !   Aubrey,  that  was  too  cruel ! ' 

'  No,'  returned  Aubrey ;  '  she  was-  Iphigenia,  going  to  be  sacri- 

'  Mary  unconsciously  acted  Diana,'  said  Ethel, 'and  bore  the 
victim  away.' 

'  Pray,  was  Daisy  a  willing  Clytenmcstra  ?  '  asked  Meta. 

'Oh,  yes,  she  liked  it,' said  Aubrey,  while  Meta  looked  dis- 
comfited. 

'I  never  cmild  pet  proper  respect  paid  tn  dolls,1  said  Margaret; 
'  we  deal  too  niueli  iu  their  natural  enemies.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Ethel,  '  my  only  doll  was  like  a  heraldic  lion,  couped 
in  all  her  parts.' 
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1  Harry  and  Tom  once  made  a  general  execution/  said  Flora; 
1  there  was  a  doll  hanging  to  every  baluster — the  number  made  up 
with  rag.' 

George  Rivera  burst  out  laughing — his  first  sign  of  life;  and 
Meta  looKed  as  if  she  had  heard  of  so  many  murders. 

4 1  can't  help  feeling  for  a  doll ! '  she  said.  '  They  used  to  be 
like  sisters  to  me.  I  feel  as  if  they  were  wasted  on  children,  that 
see  no  character  in  them,  and  only  call  them  Dolly.' 

4 1  agree  with  you,'  said  Margaret.  4 If  there  had  been  no  live 
dolls,  Richard  and  I  should  have  reared  our  doll  family  as 
judiciously  as  tenderly.  There  are  treasures  of  carpentry  still 
extant,  that  he  made  for  them.' 

1  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad  I '  cried  Meta,  as  if  she  had  found  another 
point  of  union.  '  If  I  were  to  confess — there  is  a  dear  old  Rose  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  my  wardrobe.  I  could  as  soon  throw  away 
my  sister — ' 

1  Ha ! '  cried  her  brother,  laying  hold  of  the  child, '  here,  little 
Daisy,  will  you  give  your  doll  to  Meta? ' 

'  My  name  is  Gertrude  Margaret  May,'  said  the  little  round 
mouth.  The  fat  arm  was  drawn  back,  with  all  a  baby's  dignity, 
and  the  rosy  face  was  hidden  in  Dr.  May's  breast,  at  the  sound  of 
George  Rivers's  broad  laugh,  and, '  Well  done,  little  one  I ' 

Dr.  May  put  his  arm  round  her,  turned  aside  from  him,  and 
began  talking  to  Meta  about  Mr.  Rivers. 

Flora  and  Norman  made  conversation  for  the  brother ;  and  he 
presently  asked  Norman  to  eo  out  shooting  with  him ;  but,  looked 
so  amazed  on  hearing  that  Norman  was  no  sportsman,  that  Flora 
tried  to  save  the  family  credit,  by  mentioning  Hector's  love  of  a 
gun,  which  caused  their  guest  to  make  a  general  tender  of  sporting 
privileges;  '  Though,'  added  he,  with  a  drawl, '  shooting  is  rather 
a  nuisance,  especially  alone.' 

Meta  told  Ethel,  a  little  apart,  that  he  was  so  tired  of  going 
out  alone,  that  he  had  brought  her  here,  in  search  of  a  companion. 

*  He  comes  in  at  eleven  o'clock,  poor  fellow,  quite  tired  with 
solitude,'  said  she, '  and  comes  to  me  to  be  entertained.' 

( Indeed,'  exclaimed  Ethel.     '  What  can  you  do  ? ' 
'  What  I  can,'  said  Meta,  laughing.    '  Whatever  is  not  "  a  hor- 
rid nuisance  "  to  him.' 

*  It  would  be  a  horrid  nuisance  to  me,'  said  Ethel,  bluntly, '  if 
my  brothers  wanted  me  to  amuse  them  all  the  morning.' 

1  Your  brothers,  oh  1 '  said  Meta,  as  if  that  were  very  different: 
'  besides,  you  have  so  much  more  to  da  I  am  only  too  glad  and 
grateful,  when  George  will  come  to  me  at  all.  You  see  I  hare 
always  been  too  young  to  be  his  companion,  or  find  out  what  suited 
him,  and  now  he  is  so  very  kind  and  good-natured  to  me.' 

4  But  what  becomes  of  your  business  ? ' 

*  I  get  time,  one  way  or  another.    There  is  the  evening  very 
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often,  when  I  ;  song  both  him  and  papa  to  deep.     I  had  t 

hours,  all  to  i  'If,  vector  J  ay  nieht,'  said  Meta,  with  a  look  of 

congratulation,  nd    I    Lad   a    famous    reading  of  "ThirhralTa 
Greece ! " ' 

1 1  should  k  that  such  evenings  were  u  bad  as  the  mo 


don't  make  me  naughty.  Large  families,  like 
merry  sociable  evenings ;  but,  I  do  assure  you, 
ant.  We  are  so  pleased  to  hare  George  at  home ; 
s  that  he  is  taking  a  fancy  to  the  dear  Grange. 
™  d»ii ■»!■*»«!  *""■■  »  t«  have  him  content  to  etay 
to  go  back  now,  though,  . 

derous  brother  help  the 
iddle,  and  her  sparkling 
ered  off,  contrasting  with 
;he  could  not  help  saying 
rming,  with  her  fanciful, 
less  brother. 
'  interposed  Norman, 
bis  invitation  to  shoot! 

b  as  you  despised  him.' 

o.  '  You  fancy  no  sensible 
>ng.  Some  of  our  best  men 
Ogilvie — you  know  what  he 
will  see  that  there  is  no  sort 


aid    No i 


'  Come,  £ 
yours,  may  h 
ours  are  very 
and  we  rcallj 
Ton  can't  tbu_ 
quietly  with  v* 
or  papa  will  b 

When  Eti 
bright  fairy  a*» 

Ence,  and  wa 
slow  bend, 
that  Meta's  lit 
valetudinarian  £ 

'  He  is  very  ■» 

'  Ha  I  Norman,  { 
How  he  despised  you  ior 

1  Speak  for  yourself, 
man  likes  shooting,  but  you  arc  ait  \ 
are  capital  sportsmen.     Why.  there 
is.     When  I  bring  him  down  here,  j 
of  sport  that  he  is  not  keen  after.' 

'  This  poor  fellow  will  never  be  keen  after  anything,'  said  Dr. 
May.     '  I  pity  hiiu  !     Existence  seems  bard  work  to  him  ! ' 

'  We  shall  have  baby  calling  him  "  the  detestable  "  next,'  said 
Ethel.     '  What  a  famous  set-down  she  gave  him.' 

'  She  is  a  thorough  lady,  and  allows  no  liberties,'  said  Dr.  May. 

1  Ah  ! '  said  Margaret.  '  it  is  a  proof  of  what  I  want  to  impress 
on  you.     We  really  must  leave  off  calling  her  Daisy,  when  strangers 

1  It  is  so  much  nicer,'  pleaded  Mary. 

'The  very  reason,'  said  Margaret,  'fondling  names  should  be 
kept  for  our  innermost  selves,  not  spread  abroad,  and  made  com- 
mon. I  remember  when  I  used  to  be  called  Peg-top— and  Flora, 
l'lossv — we  were  never  allowed  to  use  the  names,  when  any  visitor 
was  near ;  and  we  were  asked  if  we  could  not  be  as  fund  of  each 
Other  by  our  proper  names.  I  think  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a 
want  of  reserve,  in  pulili.-liin^  our  pet  words  to  otlii-r  people.' 

'  Quite  true,'  said  Hr.  .May  :  ■  baby-naims  never  ought  to  go  be- 
yond home.  It  is  tlie  fashion  to  use  tliciu  now;  and.  besides  the 
folly,  it  seems,  to  me,  an  absolute  injury  to  a  g;  '  to  let  her  grow 
np,  with  a  nick-name  attached  to  her.' 
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( Aye ! '  chimed  in  Norman, '  I  hear  men  talking  of  Henny,  and 
Loo,  and  the  like ;  and  you  can't  think  how  glad  I  hare  been,  that 
my  sisters  could  not  be  known  by  any  absurd  word ! ' 

*  It  is  a  case  where  self-respect  would  make  others  behave 
properly/  said  Flora. 

1  True/  said  Dr.  May ;  '  but  if  girls  won't  keep  up  their  own 
dignity,  their  friends1  duty  is  to  do  it  for  them.  The  mischief  is  in 
the  intimate  friends,  who  blazon  the  words  to  every  one.' 

I  And  then  they  call  one  formal,  for  trying  to  protect  the  right 
name/  said  Flora.  '  It  is,  one  half  of  it,  silliness,  and,  the  other, 
affectation  of  intimacy.' 

(  Now,  I  know,9  said  Mary, '  why  yon  are  so  careful  to  call  Met* 
Miss  Rivers,  to  all  the  people  here.' 

I I  should  hope  so,'  cried  Norman,  indignantly. 

'  Why,  yes,  Mary,'  said  Margaret, 4  I  should  hope  lady-like  feel- 
ing would  prevent  you  from  calling  her  Meta  before—' 

'  The  Andersons ! '  cried  Ethel,  laughing.    '  Margaret  was  just 

Soing  to  say  it  We  only  want  Harry  to  exact  the  forfeit  1  Poor 
ear  little  humming-bird  1  It  gives  one  an  oppression  on  the  chest, 
to  think  of  her  having  that  great  do-nothing  brother  on  her  hands 
all  day.' 

1  Thank  you,'  said  Norman, ( I  shall  know  where  I  am  not  to 
look  when  I  want  a  sister.' 

1  Aye,'  said  Ethel, '  when  you  come  yawning  to  ma  to  find 
amusement  for  you,  you  will  see  what  I  shall  do  1 

1 Stand  over  me  with  a  stick  while  I  print  A  B  C  for  Cocksmoor, 
I  suppose,'  said  Norman. 

'  Well !  why  not  ?  People  are  much  better  doing  something 
than  nothing.' 

'  What,  you  won't  even  let  me  blow  bubbles ! '  said  Norman. 

1  That  is  too  intellectual,  as  papa  makes  it,'  said  Ethel  '  By- 
the-by,  Norman,'  she  added,  as  she  had  now  walked  with  him  a  little 
apart,  *  it  always  was  a  bubble  of  mine  that  you  should  try  for  the 
Newdigate  Prize.  Ha  ?'  as  the  colour  rushed  into  his  cheeks, '  you 
really  nave  begun ! ' 

( I  could  not  help  it,  when  I  heard  the  subject  given  out  for  nest 
year.     Our  old  friend,  Decius  Mus.' 

'  Have  you  finished  ? ' 

1  By  no  means,  but  it  brought  a  world  of  notions  into  my  head, 
such  as  I  could  not  but  set  down.  Now,  Ethel,  do  oblige  me,  do 
write  another,  as  we  used  in  old  times.' 

^1  had  Cetter  not,'  said  Ethel,  standing  thoughtful.  '  If  I  throw 
myself  into  it,  I  shall  hate  every  thing  else,  and  my  wits  will  be 
wool-gathering.     I  have  neither  time  nor  poetry  enough.' 

4  You  used  to  write  Eogliah  verse.' 

*  I  was  cured  of  it' 
•How?' 
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1 1  wanted ' 

St  leave  to  i 
at  school  mi 
some  verses  tL 
actually  insert* 
imagine  Richa 
tion  where  it  C 
he  would  say  t 

'lam  afrak 
aition  in  a  story. 

'  By  no  men 
pieces,  and  we 
old  simplicity, 
garet  liked  it. 
ingB,  but  nevei 
on  purpose,  till 
and,  worse  thi 
was  very  fine,  1 

1  Let  me  se 


'  Did  you  give  \n>  .. 
them?' 

'  No ;  because  I  had  othe 
them  up  altogether,     i  du  t 
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■j  for  Cocksraoor,  and  after  persuading  papa,  I 
\  ballad  about  a  little  girl,  and  a  white  rose,  to 
ae.  I  don't  think  papa  liked  it,  but  there  were 
inched  hi  in,  and  one  bad  seen  worse.  It  was 
nd  I  was  in  high  feather,  till,  oh  !  Norman ! 
etting  held  of  this  unlucky  thing,  without  a  no- 
from,     Margaret  put  it  before  him,  to  sec  what 

was  not  like  a  young  lady'a  anonymous  compo- 

Imacine  Ritchie  picking  my  poor  metaphors  to 
1  And  all  in  his  dear 
and  it,  see id g  that  Mar- 
ion of  hurting  my  feel- 
hought  he  was  doing  it 
•  when  he  found  it  out; 
.-iiil.  that  he  supposed  it 


r  fish  to  fry.     And  I  bare  not  given 

^rabble  down  things  that  tease  me  by 
lead,  when  I  want  to  clear  my  brains,  and  know  what 
I  mean;  but  I  can't  do  it  without  sitting  up  at  night,  and  that  stu- 
pifies  me  before  breakfast.  And  as  to  making  bubbles  of  them, 
Ritchie  has  cured  me  of  that ! ' 


•  It  is  a  pity ! '  said  Nor 
'  Nonsense,  let  me  see  E 
'  I  wish  you  would  have 
you." 


ius.     I  know  be  is  splendid.' 
ied.  for  ail  my  best  ideas  art 


stolen 


Ethel  "prevailed  by  following  her  brother  to  bis  room,  and  perch- 
g  herself  on  the  window-sill,  while  he  read  his  performance  from 
many  slips  of  paper.  The  visions  of  those  boyi.-h  days  had  not  been 
forgotten,  the  Vesuvius  scenery  was  much  as  Ethel  had  once  de- 
scribed it,  but  with  far  more  force  and  beauty;  there  was  Decius' 
impassioned  address  to  the  beauteous  hind  he  was  about  to  leave, 
and  the  remembrances  of  his  Roman  hearth,  his  farm,  his  children, 
whom  he  quitted  for  the  pale  shadows  of  an  uncertain  Elysium. 
There  was  a  great  hiatus  in  the  middle,  and  Normau  had  many  more 
authorities  to  consult. but  the  summit^  up  was  nearly  complete. and 
Ethel  thou-ht  the  last  lines  grand,  as  they  spoke  of  the  noble  consul's 
name  living  for  evermore,  added  to  the  examples  that  uerve  anient 
souls  to  devote  life,  and  all  that  is  precious.,  to  the  call  of  duty. 
Fame  is  not  their  object,  the  may  crown  their  pale  brows,  hut 
for  the  good  of  others,  not  their  own,  a  beacon  light  to  the  world. 
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8elf  is  no  object  of  theirs,  and  it  is  the  easting  self  behind  that  wins 
—not  always  the  visible  earthly  strife,  bat  the  combat  between  good 
and  eviL  They  are  the  true  victors,  and  whether  chronicled  or 
forgotten,  true  glory  rests  on  their  heads,  the  sole  true  glory  that 
man  can  attain,  namely,  the  reflected  beams  that  crown  them  as 
shadowy  types  of  Him  whom  Decius  knew  not — the  Prince  who 
gave  himself  for  His  people,  and  thus  rendered  Death,  for  Truth's 
sake,  the  highest  boon  to  mortal  man. 

*  Norman,  you  must  finish  it !    When  will  it  be  given  in  ? ' 

'  Next  spring,  if  at  all,  but  keep  the  secret,  Ethel  I  cannot 
have  my  father's  hopes  raised.' 

*  I'll  tell  you  of  a  motto,'  said  EtheL  '  Do  yon  remember  Mrs. 
Hemans  mention  of  a  saying  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — "  Never  let  me 
hear  that  brave  blood  has  been  shed  in  vain.  It  sends  a  roaring 
voice  down  through  all  time." ' 

*  If — '  said  Norman,  rather  ashamed  of  the  enthusiasm  which, 
almost  approaching  to  the  so-called  "  funny  state  "  of  his  younger 
days,  had  trembled  in  his  voice,  and  kindled  his  aye, '  if  you  won't 
let  me  put  "  nasoitur  ridiculut  m«u." ' 

4  Too  obvious,'  said  EtheL  <  Depend  upon  it  every  undergradu- 
ate has  thought  of  it  already.' 

Ethel  was  always  very  happy  over  Norman's  secrets,  and  went 
about  smiling  over  Decius,  ana  comparing  h*r  brother  with  such  a 
one  as  poor  Meta  was  afflicted  with ;  wasting  some  superfluous  pity 
and  contempt  on  the  weary  weight  that  was  inflicted  on  the  Orange. 

( What  do  you  think  of  me  ? '  said  Margaret,  one  afternoon. 
1 I  have  had  Mr.  George  Rivers  here  for  two  hoora.' 

1  Alone!  what  could  bring  him  here ? ' 

'  I  told  him  that  everyone  was  out,  but  he  chose  to  sit  down, 
and  seemed  to  be  waiting.' 

4  How  could  you  get  on  f ' 

I  Oh !  we  asked  a  few  questions,  and  brought  out  remarks,  with 
great  difficulty,  at  long  intervals.  He  asked  me  if  lving  here  was 
not  a  great  nuisance,  and,  at  last,  he  grew  tired  of  twisting  his 
moustache  and  went  away.' 

I I  trust  it  was  a  call  to  take  leave.9 

'No,  he  thinks  he  shall  sell  out,  for  the  army  is  a  great 
nniaanee.' 

1  Ton  seem  to  have  got  into  his  confidence.9 

4  Yes,  he  said  he  wanted  to  settle  down,  but  living  with  one's 
father  was  such  a  nuisance.' 

'  By-the-by ! '  cried  Ethel,  laughing.  4  Margaret,  it  strikes  me 
that  this  is  a  Dumbiedikes'  courtship  I ' 

4  Of  yourself? '  said  Margaret,  slyly. 

( No,  of  Flora.  You  know,  she  has  often  met  him  at  the  Orange 
and  other  places,  and  she  does  contrive  to  amuse  him,  and  make 
Vol.IL— 8 


*  ■ 
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him  almost  an 
nuisance.' 

1  Poor  man 

'  Oh  I  rejee 
tiling  to  think  • 

'Flora  will 
one  word  about 

Margaret  ai 
imagined,  some 
and  bo  Octob) 
whether  the  Or 
u  much  aa  hoi 
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:-J.     I  should  not  think  he  found  her  a  great 

in  sorry  for  him  ! '  said  Margaret, 

will  he  very  good  fur  him,  and  give  him  some- 

e  to  that,'  said  Margaret     '  Bat  not 


r  let  it  c 
5thel ! ' 

Itheldred  kept  their  eyes  open,  and  sometimes 
i  laughed  at  themselves  for  their  speculations, 
-gon;  and  Ethel  laughed,  as  she  questioned 
would  feel  the  Hussar's  return  to  his  quarters, 
ir  scholar  for  BallioL 


Flora  and  Norman  were  dining  mw  »uc  ■*'  their  county  acquaint- 
ance, and  Dr.  May  had  undertaken  to  admit  them  on  their  return. 
The  fire  shone  red  and  bright,  as  it  sank  calmly  away,  and  the 
time-piece  and  clock  ou  the  stain  had  begun  their  nightly  duett  of 
ticking,  the  crickets  chirped  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  Doctor  sat 
alone.  His  book  lay  with  unturned  pages,  as  he  sat  musing,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  living  over  again  his  own  life,  the  easy  bright 
days  of  his  JOuth,  when,  without  much  paius  on  his  own  part,  the 
tendencies  of  his  generous  atfectionate  disposition,  and  the  influences  ' 
of  a  warm  friendship,  and  an  early  attachment,  had  guarded  him 
from  evil — then  the  period  when  he  had  been  perfectly  happy,  and 
the  sobering  power  of  his  position  had  been  gradually  working  on 
him;  but  though  always  religious  and  highly  principled,  the  very 
goodness  of  his  natural  character  preventing  him  from  perceiving 
ccd  of  self-control,  uutil  the  shock  that  changed  the  whole 
i,  for  the  first  time,  sensible  of  his  own 
ureteral e  habits  of  heedlessness  and 
e  him  force  to  combat.  He  was  now 
nger  children  had  never  seen,  his  elder 
s  occasional  burets  of  temper,  but  be 
.■Sects,  especially  as  regarded  some  of 
Though  Richard's  timidity  had  been  overcome,  and 
Tom's  more  serious  failures  had  been  remedied,  he  was  not  without 
ansiety,  and  had  a  str:m_v  uii-nti-i'actorv  feclinj;  aa  retarded  i'lora. 
He  could  not  feel  that  hi:  had  fai homed  her  !  She  reminded  biin  of 
his  old  Scottish   father-in-law,  I'mfesior  Mackenzie,  whom  he  had 


I 


tenor  of  his  life,  and  left  liii 
responsibility,  but,  with  i 
hastiness,  that  love  alone  gi 
a  far  geutler  man.  His  vol 
had  long  since  forgot  ten,  I 
suffered  keenly 
his  childr 
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never  understood,  nor,  if  the  truth  were  known,  liked.  Her  deal- 
ings with  the  Ladies9  Committee  were  so  like  her  grandfather's 
canny  ways  in  a  public  meeting,  that  he  laughed  over  them — but 
they  were  not  congeuial  to  liiui.  Flora  was  a  most  valuable  person ; 
all  that  she  undertook  prospered,  and  he  depended  entirely  on  her  for 
household  affairs,  and  for  the  care  of  Margaret ;  but,  highly  as  he 
esteemed  her,  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  her  cool  prudence ;  she  never 
seemed  to  be  in  any  need  of  him,  nor  to  place  any  confidence  in 
him,  and  seemed  altogether  so  much  older  and  wiser  than  he  could 
feel  himself — pretty  girl  as  she  was — and  very  pretty  were  her  fine 
blue  eyes  and  clear  skin,  set  off  by  her  dark  brown  hair.  There 
arose  the  vision  of  eyes  as  blue,  skin  as  clear,  but  of  light  blonde 
locks,  and  shorter,  rounder,  more  dove-like  form,  open  simple  loving 
face,  and  serene  expression,  that  had  gone  straight  to  his  heart, 
when  he  first  saw  Maggie  Mackenzie  making  tea. 

He  heard  the  wheels,  and  went  out  to  unbolt  the  door.  Those 
were  a  pair  for  a  father  to  be  proud  of — Norman,  of  fine  stature,  and 
noble  looks,  with  his  high  brow,  clear  thoughtful  eye,  and  grave 
intellectual  eagle  face,  lighting  into  animation  with  his  rare,  sweet 
smile;  and  Flora,  so  tail  and  graceful,  and  in  her  white  dress, 
picturesquely  half-concealed  by  her  mantle,  with  flowers  in  her 
hair,  and  a  deepened  colour  in  her  cheek,  was  a  fair  vision,  as  she 
came  in  from  the  darkness. 

'Well!  wasit  a  pleasant  party?9 

Norman  related  the  circumstances,  while  his  sister  remained 
silently  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  looking  into  the  fire,  until 
he  took  up  his  candle,  and  bade  them  good  night.  Dr.  May  waa 
about  to  do  the  same,  when  she  held  out  her  hand.  '  One  moment, 
if  you  please,  dear  papa,'  she  said — *  I  think  you  ought  to  know  it5 

4  What,  my  dear  ? ' 

1  Mr.  George  Rivers,  papa — ' 

I  Ha ! '  said  Dr.  May,  beginning  to  smile.  '  So  that  is  what  he 
is  at,  is  it?    But  what  an  opportunity  to  take.' 

4  It  was  in  the  conservatory,'  said  Flora — a  little  hurt,  as  her 
father  discovered  by  her  tone.  '  The  music  was  going  on,  and  I 
don't  know  that  there  could  have  been — ' 

( A  better  opportunity,  eh?'  said  Dr.  May,  laughing;  (  well,  1 
should  have  thought  it  awkward  ;  was  he  very  much  discomposed  ? ' 

I I  thought,'  said  Flora,  looking  down  and  hesitating, '  that  he 
had  better  come  to  you.' 

1  Indeed !  so  you  shifted  the  ungracious  office  to  me.  I  am 
very  glad  to  spare  you,  my  dear ;  but  it  was  hard  on  him  to  raise 
his  hopes.' 

*  I  thought,'  faultered  Flora,  *  that  you  could  not  disapprove—' 

1  Flora — '  and  he  paused   completely   confounded,  while  his 

daughter  was  no  less  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  her  news 
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ma  received. 
turned  away,  : 

'  Surely,'  e 
mean  that  yon 

f '  I  did  sot 
choked  voice, 

'  Heaven  ■ 
pin  ess,  my  dea 
would  be  to  sj 
not  a  resource 
whom  you  cour 
vehement — and 
actual  disappoi 

'  Come,  con. 
*  we  will  not  t»>* 
you  are  flatten 
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^h  waited  for  the  other  to  speak,  and  Flora 
g  her  head  against  the  mantel-piece, 
e  laying  bis  hand  on  her  shoulder, '  you  do  not 
this  man.' 

t  that  you  would  be  against  it,'  said  Flora,  in  a 
ice  still  averted. 

,  I  would  not  be  against  anything  for  your  faap- 
i  answered;  '  but  nave  you  considered  what  it 
yonr  life  with  a  man  that  has  not  three  ideas; 
ccupying  himself — a  regular  prey  to  ennui — one 
ever  resDeet !  '  He  had  grown  more  and  more 
to  her  eyes,  for  tears  of 

ruing  it  off  by  a  smile, 
■■  It  is  your  first  offer,  and 


ill  have  a  teie-A-titt  in 
e  bad  time  to  look  into 


There,  good  night,  i 
the  study  before  hi 
your  own  mind.' 

He  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  went  np-stairs  with  her,  stop- 
ping at  ber  door  to  give  her  another  embrace,  and  to  say,  '  Bless 
you,  my  dear  child,  and  help  you  to  come  to  a  right  decision — ' 

Flora  was  disappointed.  Sbe  had  been  too  highly  pleased  at  her 
conquest  to  make  any  clear  estimation  of  the  prize,  individually 
considered.  Her  vanity  magnified  her  achievement,  and  she  had 
come  home  in  a  flutter  of  pleasure,  at  having  had  such  a  position  in 
society  offered  to  ber,  and  espeeting  that  her  whole  family  would 
share  her  triumph.  Gratified  by  George  Rivers's  admiration,  sbe 
jgarded  him  with  favour  and  complacency;  and  her  habit  of  con- 
idcring  herself  as  the  most  sensible  person  in  her  sphere,  made  her 
so  regard  his  appreciation  of  ber,  that  she  was  blinded  to  his 
inferiority.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  he  was  less  dull  with  her  than 
with  most  others. 

And,  iu  the  midst  of  her  glory,  when  sbe  eipected  ber  father  to 
be  delighted  and  grateful — to  be  received  as  a  silly  girl,  ready  to 
accept  any  proposal,  her  lover  spoken  of  with  scorn,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  match  utterly  passed  over,  was  almost  beyond 
endurance.  A  phy.-iciaii,  with  eleven  children  dependent  on  bis 
practice,  to  despise  an  i>nur  from  the  heir  of  such  a  fortune  !  But 
that  was  Lis  eur-toniary  romance  !  She  forgave  him,  when  it  occur- 
red to  ber  that  she  was  too  important,  and  valuable,  to  be  easily 
spared  ;  aud  a  tenderness  thrilled  through  her,  as  she  looked  at  the 
sleeping  Margaret's  pale  face,  and  thought  of  surrendering  her  and 
little  Daisy  lo  Ethel's  keeping.     And  what  would  become  of  the 


■uteri 
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house-keeping  ?  She  decided,  however,  that  feeling  must  not  sway 
her — out  of  six  Bisters  some  must  marry,  for  the  good  of  the  rest. 
Blanche  and  Daisy  should  come  and  stay  with  her,  to  be  formed  by 
the  best  society ;  and,  as  to  poor  dear  Ethel,  Mrs.  Rivers  would 
rule  the  Ladies1  Committee  for  her  with  a  high  hand,  and,  perhaps, 
provide  Cocksmoor  with  a  school  at  her  solo  expense.  What  a 
useful,  admirable  woman  she  would  be !  The  Doctor  would  be 
the  person  to  come  to  his  senses  in  the  morning,  when  he  remem- 
bered Abbotstoke,  Mr.  Hirers,  and  Meta. 

So  Flora  met  her  father,  the  next  morning,  with  all  her  ordinary 
composure,  in  which  he  could  not  rival  her,  after  hii  sleepless, 
anxious  night.  His  looks  of  affectionate  solicitude  disconcerted 
what  she  had  intended  to  say,  and  she  waited  with  downcast  eyes, 
for  him  to  begin. 

<  Well,  Flora/  he  said  at  last, '  have  you  thought  ? ' 

I  Do  you  know  any  cause  against  it? '  said  flora,  still  looking 
down. 

I I  know  almost  nothing  of  him.  I  have  never  heard  anything 
of  his  character,  or  conduct  Those  would  be  a  subject  of  enquiry, 
if  you  wish  to  carry  this  on — ' 

1 1  see  you  are  averse,'  said  Flora.  '  I  would  do  nothing 
against  your  wishes — ' 

I  My  wishes  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  The 
point  is — that  I  must  do  right,  as  far  as  I  can,  as  well  as  try  to 
secure  your  happiness ;  and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  you  know  what 
you  are  about.9 

'  I  know  he  is  not  clever ,'  said  Flora;  <  but  there  may  be  many 
solid  qualities  without  talent.' 

I I  am  the  last  person  to  deny  it ;  but  where  are  these  solid 
qualities  ?    I  cannot  see  the  recommendation ! ' 

*  I  place  myself  in  your  hands,'  said  Flora,  in  a  submissive  tone, 
which  bad  the  effect  of  making  him  lose  patience. 

*  Flora,  Flora  1  why  will  you  talk  as  if  I  were  sacrificing  you  to 
some  dislike  or  prejudice  of  my  own !  Don't  you  think  I  should 
only  rejoice,  to  have  such  a  prosperous  home  offered  to  you,  if  only 
the  man  were  worthy  ?  ' 

'  If  you  do  not  think  him  so,  of  course,  there  is  an  end  of  it,' 
said  Flora,  and  her  voice  showed  suppressed  emotion. 

'  It  is  not  what  I  think,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  but  what  you 
think,  Flora.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  this — to  consider  the 
matter  fairly.  Compare  him  with — I'll  not  say  with  Norman — but 
with  Richard,  Alan,  Mr.  Wilmot  Do  you  think  you  could  rely 
on  him— come  to  him  for  advice  ?  '  (Flora  never  did  come  to  any- 
one for  advice).  '  Above  all— do  you  think  him  likely  to  be  a  help,  J 
or  a  hindrance,  in  doing  right  ? ' 

4 I  think  you  underrate  him,'  said  Flora,  steadily ;  *  but,  of 
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mge  your 


ke  it — though,  I  think,  yon  would  chi 
him  better — ' 
id,  as  if  to  himself,  'it  is  not  always  the  most 
itinued,  '  I  hare  no  dislike  to  him.  Perhaps  I 
iro  right  Since  your  mind  is  made  up,  I  will 
lust  be  assured  of  his  father's  consent,  for  they 
ect,  since,  what  I  can  give  you,  is  a  mere  nothing 
shall  find  out  what  character  he  bears  in  his 
tch  him  well  myself;  and,  if  nothing  appear 
will  not  withhold  my.  consent  Bat,  Flora,  you 
lit  whether  he  shows  sueh  principle,  and  right 


course,  if  you 
mind,  if  you  k 

1  Well ! '  1 
worthy — '  the 
may  find  that 
do  this :  first, 
may  very  fair] 
to  them.  Nex, 
regiment,  and 
seriously  amis 
should  still  (- 
feeling ,  as  y or 

'  Thank  yi 

1  Mind,  you 
satisfactory.' 

'I  will  do. 

Ethel  . 
did  not  break  op< 
room  reading,  am 
ment  manner,  that  an    »n 

'  Such  a  cub  I '     ■ 
she  would  hare  gone  away,  nut  no  caiiei 
Margaret  says,  you  guessea  at  this  affair  1 

'At  what  affairl'  exclaimed  Ethel. 
Poor  man ;  has  he  done  it  ? ' 

'  Poor  I     He  is  not  the  one  to  be  pitied ! '  said  her  father. 

1  You  don't  mean  that  she  likes  him  ?  ' 

'  She  does  though  !  A  fellow  with  no  more  brains  than  a  tur- 
nip lantern!' 

'  She  does  not  mean  it  ? '  said  Ethel 

'  Yes  she  does !  Very  submissive,  and  proper  spoken,  of  coarse, 
but  bent  on  having  him  ;  so  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  con- 
sent — provided  Mr.  Rivers  does,  and  be  should  turn  out  not  to  have 
done  anything  outrageous ;  but  there's  no  hope  of  that — he  has 
not  the  energy.  What  can  possess  her?  What  can  she  see  to 
admire  ? ' 

'  He  is  good-natured,'  said  Margaret,  '  and  rather  good-look- 


0  all  that  is  kind.' 
ngagement,  unless  all  be 

n  agitation,  but  the  fact 
lrgaret,  after  the  school- 
ing away,  in  the  vehe- 

that  met  her  ear;  and 
l  her—'  Gome  in,  Ethel ; 

1  Oh,  it  is  about  Flora. 


mg— 

'  Flora  has  more  sense.  What  oi 
'  I  am  afraid  it  is  partly  the  gran 
She  broke  off  sb"rt,  quite  disma; 

cited.     Dr.  May  stepped  towards  hi 

shaken  her. 

'  Ethel ! '  he  cried,  '  I  won't  have 

sister  ! 


n  be  the  attraction?' 
aid  Ethel. 

■  emotion  she  had  ei- 
as   if  he  could  have 

ivca  ascribed  to  your 


Ethel  tried  to  recollect  ishat  she  had  said  that  was  so  shocking, 
for  the  idea  of  Flora's  worldly  motives  was  no  novelty  to  her.    They 
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bad  appeared  in  too  many  instances ;  and,  though  frightened  at  his 
anger,  she  stood  still,  without  unsaying  her  words. 

Margaret  began  to  explain  away.    *  Ethel  did  not  mean,  dear 

*  No,1  said  Dr.  May,  his  passionate  manner  giving  way  to  de- 
jection.    '  The  truth  is,  that  I  have  made  home  so  dreary,  that  my  x 
girls  are  ready  to  take  the  first  means  of  escaping.' 

Poor  Margaret's  tears  sprang  forth,  and,  looking  up  imploringly, 
she  exclaimed,  (  Oh,  papa,  papa  I  it  was  no  want  of  happiness  1  I 
oould  not  help  it     You  know  he  had  come  before—' 

Any  reproach  to  her  had  been  entirely  remote  from  his  thoughts, 
and  he  was  at  once  on  his  knees  beside  her,  soothing  and  caressing, 
begging  her  pardon,  and  recalling  whatever  she  could  thus  have  in- 
terpreted. 

Meanwhile,  Ethel  stood  unnoticed  and  silent,  making  no  outward 
protestation,  but  with  lips  compressed,  as  in  her  heart  of  hearts, 
she  passed  the  resolution — that  her  father  should  never  feel  this  V 
pain  on  her  account     Leave  him  who  might,  she  would  never  for- 
sake him ;  nothing  but  the  will  of  Heaven  should  part  them.    It 
might  be  hasty  and  venturesome.    She  knew  not  what  it  might  cost 
her ;  but,  where  Ethel  had  treasured  her  resolve  to  work  for  docks-    : 
moor,  there  she  also  laid  up  her  secret  vow — that  no  earthly  object    J 
should  be  placed  between  her  and  her  father. 

The  ebullition  of  feeling  seemed  to  have  restored  Dr.  May's 
calmness,  and  he  rose,  saying, ( I  must  go  to  my  work ;  the  man  is 
coming  here  this  afternoon.' 

'  Where  shall  you  see  him  ? '  Margaret  asked. 

1  In  my  study,  I  suppose.     I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  Flora's 
changing  her  mind  first     Or  do  you  think  one  of  you  oould  talk 
to  her,  and  get  her  fairly  to  contemplate  the  real  bearings  of  the  . 
matter — '  and,  with  these  words,  he  left  the  room. 

Margaret  and  Ethel  glanced  at  each  other;  and  both  felt  the  im- 
penetrability of  Flora's  nature,  so  smooth,  that  all  thrusts  glided  off, 

'  It  will  be  of  no  use,'  said  Ethel ;  ( and,' what  is  more,  she  will 
not  have  it  done.' 

'  Pray  try;  a  few  of  your  forcible  words  would  set  it  in  a  new 
light' 

'  Why !  Do  you  think  she  will  attend  to  me,  when  she  has  not 
chosen  to  heed  papa  ? '  said  Ethel,  with  an  emphasis  of  incredulity. 
*  No ;  whatever  Flora  does,  is  done  deliberately,  and  unalterably.' 

'  Still,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  not  our  duty,'  said  Margaret 

1  More  yours  than  mine,'  said  Ethel. 

Margaret  flushed  up.  'Oh,  no,  I  cannot!'  she  said,  always 
timid,  and  slightly  defective  in  moral  courage.  She  looked  so 
nervous  and  shaken  by  the  bare  idea  of  a  remonstrance  with  Flora, 
that  Ethel  could  not  press  her;  and,  though  convinced  that  her 
representation  would  be  useless,  she  owned  that  her  conscience  would 
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rest  better,-  ml  ie  had  spoken.     '  Bat  there  is  Flora,  walking  in 

the  garden  wi  nrmno,'  she  said.     '  No  doubt,  he  i*  doing  it. 

So  Ethel  i  rest,  and  attended  to  the  children's  lessons,  during 

which  Flora  c  into  the  drawing-room,  and  practised  her  music, 
as  if  nothing  I        inppcned. 

Before  the        uing  was  over,  Elbel  contrived  to  visit  Norman 
the  dining- row       here  lie  was  wont  to  study,  and  asked  him  whether 
be  had  made  a        oppression  on  Flora. 

'  What  im|».    ion  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  Why,  aboot  sis  concern,'  said  Ethel ;  '  this  terrible  man,  that 
makes  papa  so  1      appY-' 

<  Papa  an  know  against  bin  ?     I 

thought  the  ]  i.' 

'The  Rivv.  ed  the  sparkling  stream, 

one  must  like  i_  _ 

'What  harm  u.  said  Norman,  with  much 

surprise,  and  tax"  ie  had  been  doing  wrong, 

in  ignorance. 

'Harm! 

'  My  dear  nun  ,  till  you  find  some  one  aa 

elever  as  yourself,  yo_  .  dj.' 

1 1  don't  think  it  rignt  tor  »  wuuuui  m  marry  a  man  decidedly 
her  inferior.' 

'  We  have  all  learnt  to  think  mnch  too  highly  of  talent,'  said 
Norman,  gravely. 

'  I  don't  care  for  mere  talent — people  are  generally  more  sensible 
without  it ;  but,  one  way  or  other,  there  ought  to  be  a  superiority  on 

'  Well,  who  says  there  is  not  ? ' 

1  My  dear  Norman  !     Why,  this  George  Rivers  is  really  below 

the  average !  you  cannot  deny  that  1  Bid  you  ever  meet  anyone  «o 
stupid  ? ' 

1  Really  1 '  said  Norman,  considering;  and,  speaking  very  inno- 
cently, '  I  cannot  see  why  you  think  so.  I  do  not  see  that  he  is  at 
all  less  capable  of  sustaining  a  conversation  than  Richard.' 

Ethel  sat  down,  perfectly  breathless  with  amazement  and  indig- 
nation. 

Norman  saw  that  he  had  shocked  her  very  much.  '  I  do  not 
mean,"  he  said,  '  that  we  have  not  much  more  to  say  to  Richard ;  all 
I  meant  to  say  was,  merely  as  to  (he  intellect.' 

'  I  Icll  you,'  said  Ethel,  '  it  is  not  the  intellect.  Richard  !  why, 
you  know  how  wo  respect,  and  look  up  lo  him.  Dear  old  Ritchie  1 
with  his  goodne-s.  and  carsicstnos,  ami  ri^ht  judgment— tocompare 
him  to  that  maul    Norman!  Norman!  I  never  thought  it  of  voul ' 

'  You  do  not  understand  me,  Ethel.  I  only  cited  Richard,  as  a 
person  who  proves  bow  little  cleverness  is  needed  to  insure  respect.' 

1  And,  I  tell  you,  that  cleverness  is  not  the  point.' 
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I  It  18  the  only  objection  you  have  put  forward.' 

I I  did  wrong/  said  EtheL  ( It  is  not  the  real  one.  It  is  earnest 
goodness  that  one  honours  in  Richard.  Where  do  we  find  it  in  this 
man  ?  who  has  never  done  anything  bat  yawn  over  his  self-indul- 
gence.' 

' Now,  Ethel,  you  are  working  yourself  up  into  a  state  of  foolish 
prejudice.  You,  and  papa,  have  taken  a  dislike  to  him ;  and  you 
are  overlooking  a  great  deal  of  good  safe  sense,  and  right  thinking. 
t  Know  his  opinions  are  sound,  aud  his  motives  right.  He  has  been 
under-educated,  we  all  see,  and  is  not  very  brilliant  or  talkative ; 
but,  I  respect  Flora  for  perceiving  his  solid  qualities.' 

'  Very  solid  and  weighty,  indeed ! '  said  Ethel,  ironically.  *  I 
wonder  if  she  would  have  seen  them  in  a  poor  Curate.' 

'  Ethel !  you  are  allowing  yourself  to  be  carried,  by  prejudice,  a 
great  deal  too  far.  Are  such  imputations  to  be  made,  wherever 
there  is  inequality  of  means  ?    It  is  very  wrong !  very  unjust  I ' 

*  So  papa  said,'  replied  Ethel,  as  she  looked  sorrowfully  down. 


1  He  was  very  angry  with  me  for  saying  so.     I  wish  I  oould  help 
feeling  as  if  that  were  the  temptation.' 

1  You  ought,'  said  Norman.  '  You  will  be  sorry,  if  you  set 
yourself,  and  him,  against  it' 

*  I  only  wish  you  to  know  what  I  feel ;  and,  I  think,  Margaret 
and  papa  do,'  said  Ethel,  humbly, '  and  then  you  will  not  think  us 
more  unjust  than  we  are.  We  cannot  see  anything  so  agreeable 
or  suitable  in  this  man,  as  to  account  for  Flora's  liking,  ana  we  do 
not  feel  convinced  of  his  being  cood  for  much.  That  makes  papa 
greatly  averse  to  it,  though  he  does  not  know  any  positive  reason 
for  refusing ;  and  we  cannot  feel  certain  that  she  is  doing  quite 
right,  or  for  her  own  happiness.' 

*  You  will  be  convinced,'  said  Norman,  cheerfully.  '  You  will 
find  out  the  good  that  is  under  the  surface,  when  you  have  seen 
more  of  him.     I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  him.' 

A  good  deal  of  talk  to  him  would  have  been  more  correct,  if 
Norman  had  but  been  aware  of  it  He  had  been  at  the  chief  expense 
of  the  conversation  with  Geocgc  Rivers,  and  had  taken  the  sounds 
of  assent,  which  he  obtained,  as  evidences  of  his  appreciation  of  all 
his  views.  Norman  had  been  struggling  so  long  against  his  old  ha- 
bit of  looking  down  on  Richard,  and  exalting  intellect ;  and  had 
seen,  in  his  Oxford  life,  so  many  ill-effects  of  the  knowledge  that 
puffeth  up,  that  he  had  come  to  have  a  certain  respect  for  dullness, 
per  sb,  of  which  George  Rivers  easily  reaped  the  benefit,  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  halo,  which  everything  at  Abbotstoke  Grange  bore 
in  the  eyes  of  Norman. 

He  was  heartily  delighted  at  the  proposed  connection,  and  his 
genuine  satisfaction  not  only  gratified  Flora,   aud   restored  the 

2uanimity  that  had  been  h lightly  disturbed  by  her  father,  but  it 
k>  reassured  Ethel  and  Margaret,  who  oould  not  help  trusting  in 
Vol.  IL— «• 


his  judgment 
thought  him. 

Ethel,  find5 
doubted  whet] 
disposition,  ai 
upon  her,  and 
injurious,  she 

Dr.  May  i 
Ethel  eipccte 
diversion,  and 
fident  in  his  » 
lurking  misgi' 
Tiew  of  Marg 

There  wa 


were  a  dunce,  and 

real,  though  ohm 

sanction  the  en| 

young  gentlema 

a  great  nuisantn, 

some  doubt,  perhaps,  as  10  ■ 
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I  began  to  hope  that  George  might  be  all  ha 

:hat  there  were  two  ways  of  viewing  the  gentleman, 
he  ought  to  express  her  opinion.  It  was  Flora's 
he  advantages  of  the  match,  that  weighed  most 
spite  of  her  surmise  having  been  treated  as  so 
d  not  rid  herself  of  the  burthen. 
oot  so  much  consoled  by  Norman's  opinion,  as 
The  corners  of  his  mouth  curled  up  a  little  with 
ugh  he  tried  to  express  himself  glad,  and  con- 
bi  liiri  thm-o  wm  (Ko  same  sort  of  involuntary 
oted  Sir  Matthew  Fleet's 

would  not  be  kind  and 
t  was  not  his  fault  if  he 
t  bis  love  for  Flora  was 

i  ained  that  be  could  not 

better  informed  of  the 
as  George  expressed  it, 
hat  it  was  quite  right,  in 
tight  be  satisfied. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


Nothing  transpired  to  the  discredit  of  Lieutenant  Rivers.  He  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  chiefly  for  want  of  something  else 
to  do,  and,  though  he  was  not  a  subject  for  high  praise,  there  was 
no  vice  in  him — no  more  than  in  an  old  donkey — as  Dr.  May 
declared,  in  his  concluding  paroxysm  of  despair,  on  finding  that, 
though  there  was  little  to  reconcile  him  to  the  engagement,  there 
was  no  reasonable  ground  for  thwarting  his  daughter's  wishes.  He 
argued  the  matter  once  more  with  her.  and,  finding  her  purpose 
fixed,  he  notified  his  consent,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  a  secret  which  they  had  never  sus- 
pected. 

Etheldred  could  not  help  being  gratified  with  the  indication  it 
excited.  With  one  voice.  Mary  and  Blanche  declared  that  they 
would  never  give  up  the  title  of  ••  the  Jetc-table,"  and  would  not 
make  him  any  presents ;  certainly,  uot  watch-chains  !     Miss  Bracy, 
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rather  alarmed,  lectured  them  just  enough  to  make  them  worse ; 
and  Margaret,  overhearing  Blanche  instructing  Aubrey  in  her  own 
impertinences,  was  obliged  to  call  her  to  her  sofa,  and  assure  her 
that  she  was  unkind  to  Flora,  and  that  she  must  consider  Mr.  George 
Rivers  as  her  brother. 

'  Never  my  brother  like  Harry  1 '  exclaimed  Mary,  indignantly. 

'  No,  indeed ;  nor  like  Alan  i '  exclaimed  Blanche.  '  And  I  won't 
call  him  George,  I  am  determined,  if  it  is  ever  so! ' 

'  It  will  not  matter  to  him  what  such  little  girls  call  him,'  said 
Margaret. 

Blanche  was  so  annihilated,  that  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  and  of 
the  door  bell,  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  her. 

Meta  Rivers  came  flying  into  the  room,  her  beautiful  eyes  dancing, 
and  her  cheeks  glowing  with  pleasure,  as,  a  little  timidly,  she  kissed 
Margaret ;  while  Ethel,  in  a  confused  way,  received  Mr.  Rivers,  in 
pain  for  her  own  cold,  abrupt  manner,  in  contrast  with  his  gentle, 
congratulating  politeness. 

Meta  asked,  blushing,  and  with  a  hesitating  voice,  for  their  dear 
Flora ;  Mary  offered  to  call  her,  but  Meta  begged  to  co  herself,  and 
thus  was  spared  the  awkwardness  that  ensued.  Ethel  was  almost 
vexed  with  herself,  as  ungrateful,  when  she  saw  Mr.  Rivers  so 
mildly  kind,  and  so  delighted,  with  the  bland  courtesy  that  seemed 
fully  conscious  of  the  favour  that  Flora  had  conferred  on  his  son, 
and  thankful  to  the  Mays  for  accepting  him. 

Margaret  answered  with  more  expression  of  gratification,  than 
would  have  been  sincere  in  Ethel ;  but  it  was  a  relief,  when  Flora 
and  Meta  came  in  together,  as  pretty  a  contrast  as  could  be  seen; 
the  little  dark-eyed  fairy,  all  radiant  with  joy,  clinging  to  the 
slender  waist  of  Flora,  whose  quiet  grace,  and  maidenly  dignity, 
were  never  more  conspicuous,  than,  as  with  a  soft  red  mantling  in 
her  fair  cheek,  her  eyes  cast  down,  but  with  a  simple,  unaffected 
warmth  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  she  came  forward  to  receive 
Mr.  Rivera's  caressing,  affectionate  greeting. 

Stiffness  was  over  when  she  came  in,  and  Dr.  May,  who  presently 
made  his  appearance,  soon  was  much  more  at  his  ease  than  could 
have  been  hoped,  after  his  previous  declarations  that  ha«jhould 
never  be  able  to  be  moderately  civil  about  it  to  Mr.  Rivers.  |  People 
of  ready  sympathy,  such  as  Dr.  May  and  Margaret,  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  with  their  sincerity  spared  them,  by  being  carried 
along  with  the  feelings  of  others.  Ethel  could  not  feel  the  same, 
and  was  bent  on  avoiding  any  expression  of  opinion :  she  hoped 
that  Meta's  ecstasies  would  all  be  bestowed  upon  her  future  sister- 
in-law;  but  Meta  was  eager  for  an  interview  with  Ethel  herself 
and,  as  usual,  gained  her  point 

*  Now  then  you  are  property  of  my  own ! '  she  cried.  '  May  I 
not  take  you  all  for  sisters  f ' 
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Ethel  had  not  thought  of  this  as  a  convenience  of  the  c- 
and  she  let  Mcta  kiss  her,  and  owned  that  it  was  very  nice 

'  Ethel, '  said  Meta,  '  I  see,  and  I  wanted   to  talk  to  you.       You 
don't  think  poor  George  good  enough  for  Flora.' 

'  I  Dever  meant  to  shew  it,' said  Ethel. 

'You  need  notmiod,'  said  Meta,  smiling,  'I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised myself,  and  thought  it  all  a  mistake.  But  I  am  so  very 
flad,  for  I  know  it  will  make  such  a  difference  to  him,  poor  fellow. 
should  like  to  tell  you  all  about  him,  for  no  one  else  can  very 
well,  and  you  will  like  bim  better,  perhaps.  You  know  my  grand- 
father made  his  own  fortune,  and  you  would  think  some  of  our 
relations  very  queer.  My  aunt  Dorothy  once  told  me  all  about  it— 
papa  was  made  to  marry  the  partner's  daughter,  and  I  fancy  she 
could  not  have  been  much  of  a  lady.  I  don't  think  he  could  have 
been  very  happy  with  her.  but  she  soon  died,  and  left  him  with  thU 
One  bod,  whom  those  odd  old  nunts  brought  up  their  own  way.  By- 
and-by,  you  know,  papa  came  to  be  in  quite  another  line  of  society, 
bat  when  he  married  again,  poor  George  had  been  so  spoilt  by  these 
aunts,  and  was  so  big,  and  old,  that  my  mother  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  him.1 

'  A  great  lubberly  boy,'  Ethel  said,  rather  repenting  the  next 


'  He  is  thirteen  years  older  than  I  am,'  said  Meta,  '  and  yon  see 
it  has  been  hard  on  him  altogether;  he  had  not  the  education  that 
papa  would  have  given  him  it  he  had  been  born  later ;  and  he  can't 
remember  his  mother,  and  has  always  been  at  a  loss  when  with 
clever  people.  I  never  understood  it  till  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  nor  knew  how  trying  it  must  be  to  see  such  a  little  chit 
as  me  made  so  much  of — almost  thrusting  bim  aside.  But  you 
v  cannot  think  what  a  warm-hearted  good  fellow  he  is — he  has  never 
been  otherwise  than  so  very  kind  to  me,  and  he  was  so  very  fond  of 
his  old  aunt.  Hitherto,  he  has  had  such  disadvantages,  and  no  real, 
sensible  woman,  has  taken  hiui  in  haud  ;  he  docs  not  care  for  papa's 
tastes,  and  I  am  so  much  younger,  that  I  never  could  get  on  with 
him  at  all,  till  this  time ;  but- 1  do  know  that  he  has  a  real  good 
temper,  and  all  sorts  of  good  ijualiiios,  and  that  he  only  needs  to  be 
led  right,  to  g>  right.  Oh  !  Flora  may  make  anything  of  him,  and 
we  are  so  thankful  to  her  for  having  found  it  out  !  ' 

'  Thank  you  for  telling  me,'  said  Ethel.  '  It  is  much  more  sat- 
isfactory to  have  no  shamming." 

Meta  laughed,  for  Ethel's'shani  wa.=  not  too  successful ;  she  con- 
tinued, '  dear  Dr.  May,  I  thought  he  would  think  his  beautiful  Flora 
not  exactly  matched — but  tell  him.  Ethel,  for  if  he  once  id  sorry  for 
poor  George,  he  will  like  him.  And  it  will  really  be  the  making  of 
George,  tu  be  thrown  with  him  aiid  your  brothers.  Oh!  we  are  so 
glad  !     But  I  won't  teaze  you  to  bo  so.' 

'lean  like  it  better  now,1  said  EtheL     'You  know  Norman 
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thinks  Terr  highly  of  your  brother,  and  declares  that  it  will  all 
come  out  by-and-by.' 

Meta  clapped  her  hands,  and  said  that  she  should  tell  her  father, 
and  Ethel  parted  with  her,  liking  her,  at  least,  better  than  ever. 
There  was  a  comical  scene  between  her  and  the  Doctor,  trying  to 
define  what  relations  they  should  become  to  each  other,  which  Ethel 
thought  did  a  good  deal  to  mollify  her  father. 

'The  history  of  George's  life  did  more;  he  took  to  pitying  him, 
and  pity  was,  indeed,  akin  to  love  in  the  good  Doctor's  mind.  Id 
fact,  George  was  a  man  who  could  be  liked,  when  once  regarded  as 
a  belonging — a  necessity,  not  a  choice ;  for  it  was  quite  true  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  him,  and  a  great  deal  of  good-nature.  His 
constant  kindness,  and  evident  liking  for  Margaret,  stood  him  in 
good  stead  ;  he  made  her  a  sort  of  confidante,  bestowing  on  her  his 
immeasurable  appreciation  of  Flora's  perfections,  and  telling  her 
how  well  he  was  getting  on  with  "the  old  gentleman"— a  name 
under  which  she  failed  to  recognize  her  father.J 

As  to  Tom,  he  wrote  his  congratulations  to  Ethel,  that  the 
might  make  a  wedding  present  of  her  Etruscan  rases,  the  Cupids  on 
which  must  have  been  put  there  by  anticipation.  Richard  heard 
none  of  the  doubts,  and  gave  kind,  warm  congratulations,  promising 
to  return  home  for  the  wedding ;  and  Mary  and  Blanche  no  sooner 
heard  a  whisper  about  bridesmaids,  than  all  their  opposition  faded 
away,  in  a  manner  that  quite  scandalized  Ethel,  while  it  set  Mar- 
garet on  reminiscences  of  her  having  been  a  six-year  old  bridesmaid 
to  Flora's  godmother,  Mrs.  Arnott 

As  to  the  gossip  in  the  town,  Ethel  quite  dreaded  the  stent  of 
everyone  without  Flora  to  protect  her,  and  certainly,  Flora's  on- 
affected,  quiet  manner,  was  perfection,  and  kept  off  all  too  forward 
congratulations,  while  it  gratified  those  whom  she  was  willing  to 
enoourage. 

There  was  no  reason  for  waiting,  and  Mr.  Rivers  was  as  impa- 
tient as  his  son,  so  an  understanding  arose  that  the  wedding  should 
take  place  near  the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Flora  shewed  herself  sensible  and  considerate.  Always  open- 
handed,  her  father  was  inclined  to  do  everything  liberally,  and  laid 
no  restrictions  on  her  preparations,  but  she  had  too  much  discretion 
to  be  profuse,  and  had  a  real  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  rest  She 
laughed  with  Ethel  at  the  anticipations  of  the  Stoneborough  ladies 
that  she  must  be  going  to  London,  and,  at  the  requests,  as  a  great 
favour,  that  they  might  be  allowed  the  sight  of  her  frousssat*.  Her 
wedding-dress,  white  silk,  with  a  white  cashmere  mantle,  waa, 
indeed,  ordered  from  M eta's  London  dress-maker ;  but,  for  the  rest, 
she  contented  herself  with  an  expedition  to  Whitford,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Bracy  and  her  two  enchanted  pupils,  and  there  laid  in  a 
stock  of  purchases,  unpretending  and  in  good  taste,  aiming  only  at 
what  could  be  well  done,  and  not  attempting  the  decorative  ward- 
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Dr.  May  was  i  be  thought  most"  proper, 

stipulating  only  to  make  a  speech ;  but 

Flora  felt  that  -.  c  a  least  would  he  an  on- 

successful  and  ids  bad  been  anyone  else, 

■he  could  ban        ij  '  well,  but,  under  present 

circumstances,  n  won  ler  father  and  Margaret, 

a  misery  to  Ethel,  ahu  nrui  tred  not  think  of  to  the 

guests.     She  bad  no  difficult.  . «,6  u  dispensed  with.     George 

wag  glad  to  sroid  "  a  great  nuisance."  Mr.  Rivers  feared  tbe 
fatigue,  and,  with  his  daughter,  admired  Flora  for  her  amiability, 
and,  as  to  the  home  party,  no  words  could  express  their  gratitude 
to  her  for  letting  them  off.  Mary  and  Blanche  did,  indeed,  look 
rather  blank,  but  Blanche  was  consoled,  by  settling  with  Hector,  the 
splendours  in  store  for  Alan  and  Margaret,  and  Mary  cared  tbe 
less,  as  there  would  be  no  llarry  to  enjoy  the  fun. 

Tbe  bride -maid  en's  glory  was  theirs  by  right,  though  Ethel  was 
an  unsatisfactory  chief,  for  such  as  desired  splendour.  She  pro- 
tested against  anything  incongruous  with  January,  or  that  could 
not  bo  useful  afterwards,  and  Meta  took  ber  part,  laughing  at  the 
cruel  stroke  they  were  preparing  for  Bellairs.  Ethel  begged  for 
dark  silks  and  straw  bonnets,  and  Flora  said  that  she  bad  espected 
to  hear  of  brown  stuff  and  grey  duffle,  but  owned  that  they  had 
better  omit  the  ordinary  muslin  garb  in  tbe  heart  of  winter.  The 
baby  bridesmaid  was,  at  last,  the  chief  consideration.  Margaret 
suggested  bow  pretty  she  and  Blanche  would  look  in  sky-blue 
merino,  trimmed  with  swan's-down.  Meta  was  charmed  with  the 
idea,  and  though  Etlicl  Muck  out  her  shoulder-blades  and  poked 
out  licr  head,  and  said  sin:  should  lo-ik  like  the  ugly  duckling,  she 
was  clamorously  reminded  that  the  UL-ly  duckling  ended  by  being  a 
swan,  and  promised  that  she  should  i>e  allowed  a  bonnet  of  a  rea- 
sonable size,  trimmed  with  white,  for  Mr.  Rivera's  good  taste  could 
endure,  as  little  as  Dr.  May's  sense  of  propriety,  the  sight  of  a 
daughter  without  shade  to  her  face.     Ethel,  finally,  gave  in,  ou 
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being  put  in  mind  that  her  papa  had  a  penchant  for  swan's- 
down  ;  and,  on  Margaret's  promising  to  wear  a  dress  of  the  same 
asJheirs. 

I  Ethel  was  pleased  and  satisfied  by  Flora's  dislike  of  parade,  and 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  all.  Passing  over  the  one  great  fact ; 
the  two  sisters  were  more  of  one  mind  than  usual,  probably  because 
all  latent  jealousy  of  Ethel  had  ceased  in  Flora's  mind.  Hitherto, 
she  had  preferred  the  being  the  only  practically  useful  person  in  the 
family,  and  had  encouraged  the  idea  of  Ethels  gaucheri* ;  but  now 
she  desired  to  render  her  sister  able  to  take  her  place,  and  did  all 
in  her  power  to  put  her  in  good  hearty 

For  Etheldred  was  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  becoming  respon- 
sible housekeeper.  Margaret  could  only  serve  as  an  occasional  re- 
ference. Her  morning  powers  became  too  uncertain  to  be  depended 
on  for  any  regular,  necessary  duty,  and  it  would  have  oppressed  her 
so  much  to  order  the  dinners,  which  she  never  saw,  that,  though 
she  offered  to  resume  the  office,  Flora  would  not  hear  of  Ethers 
consenting.  If  it  were  her  proper  business,  Ethel  supposed  she 
could  do  it,  but  another  hour  of  her  leisure  was  gone,  and  what 
would  become  of  them  all,  with  her,  a  proverb  for  heedlessness,  and 
ignorance  of  ordinary  details.  She  did  not  know  that  these  were 
more  proverbial  than  actual,  and,  having  a  bad  name,  she  believed 
in  it  herself.  However,  Flora  made  it.  her  business  to  persuade  her, 
that  her  powers  were  as  good  for  household  matters,  as  for  books, 
or  Cocksmoor;  instructed  her  in  her  own  methodical. plans,  and 
made  her  keep  house  for  a  fortnight,  with  so  much  success,  that  she 
began  to  be  hopeful 

In  the  attendance  on  Margaret,  the  other  great  charge,  old  nurse 
was  the  security ;  and  Ethel,  who  had  felt  herself  much  less  un- 
handy than  before,  was  to  succeed  to  the  abode,  in  her  room-* 
Blanche  being  promoted,  from  the  nursery,  to  the  old  attic  *  And,' 
said  Flora,  consolingly, '  if  dear  Margaret  ever  should  be  ill,  you 
may  reckon  on  me.' 

Miss  Flora  May  made  her  last  appearance  at  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee, to  hear  the  reply  from  the  Principal  of  the  College.  It  was 
a  civil  letter,  but  declined  taking  any  steps  in  the  matter,  without 
more  certain  intelligence  of  the  wishes  of  the  Incumbent  of  the 
parish,  or  of  the  holders  of  the  land  in  question. 

The  Ladies  abused  all  Colleges — as  prejudiced  old  Bodies,  and 
feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ask  Mrs.  Perkinson's  niece  to 
take  the  school,  while  there  was  neither  room  nor  lodging.  So 
Miss  Rich  recorded  the  correspondence,  and  the  vote  of  censure,  by 
which  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  Market  Stone- 
borough,  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the  Principal  and  Fellows  of 
M College. 

1  Never  mind,  Ethel,'  said  Flora.  '  I  shall  meet  Sir  Henry 
Walkinghame  in  London,  and  will  talk  to  him.    We  shall  yet 
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e  can  get  the  land  without  them,  we  si 
wn  way,  without  obligations.' 


astonish  the  Muses.     If  w 
be  able  to  manage  it  our  c 

'  You  forget  the  monej 

*  We  will  keep  them  from  dissipating  it — or  that  might  be  no 
harm  !  A  hundred  pounds  will  be  easily  found,  and  we  should  then 
have  it  in  our  own  hands.  Besides,  you  know,  I  don't  mean  to 
give  up.  I  shall  write  a  polite  note  to  Mrs.  Ledwich,  begging  to 
subscribe  on  my  own  account,  and  to  retain  my  seat !  and  you  will 
see  what  we  shall  do.' 

'  You  mean  to  come  down  with  the  external  authority,'  said  Ethel, 
smiling. 

'True!  and  though  my  driving  in  with  a  pair  of  horses  may  make 
little  difference  to  you,  Ethel,  depend  upon  it,  Mrs.  Ledwich  will  bo 
the  more  amenable.  Whenever  I  want  to  be  particularly  impres- 
sive. I  shall  bring  in  that  smelling- bottle,  with  the  diamond  stopper 
that  won't  come  out,  and  you  will  find  that  carries  all  before  it  " 

'A  talisman !'  said  Ethel  laughing.  'But  I  bad  ratlier  they 
yielded  to  a  sense  of  right ! ' 

'  So  bad  I,'  said  Flora.  '  Perhaps  you  will  rule  them  that  way  ? ' 

'  Not  1 1 '  cried  Ethel,  terrified. 

'  Then  you  must  come  to  me.  and  secondary  motives.  Seriously 
— I  do  mean  that  George  should  do  something  for  Stoneborough ; 
and,  in  a  position  of  influence.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  be  useful  to  my 
poor  old  town.     Perhaps  we  shall  luve  the  Minster  restored.' 

Flora  did  wish  it.  She  did  love  Stoneborough,  and  was  sincerely 
interested  for  Cocksmoor.  She  thought  she  worked  earnestly  for 
them,  and  that  her  situation  would  be  turned  to  their  profit ;  but 
there  was  something,  for  which  she  worked  more  earnestly.  Had 
Flora  never  heard  of  the  two  masters,  whom  we  cannot  serve  at  the 
same  time  ? 

Richard  came  home  for  '  a  Parson's  week,'  so  a3  to  include  the 
wedding.  He  looked  very  fresh  and  youthful;  but  his  manner, 
though  still  gentle  and  retiring,  bad  lost  all  that  shrinking  diffidence, 
and  nad,  now,  a  very  suitable  grave  composure.  Everybody  was 
delighted  to  have  him;  and  Ethel,  more  than  anyone,  except 
Margaret.  What  floods  of  Cocksmoor  histories  were  poured  upon 
him;  andrjdiat  comparing  of  notes  about  his  present  school- 
children! He  could  not  enter  into  the  refinements  of  her  dread 
of  the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  thought  she  might  be  thankful 
if  the  school  were  built  by  any  proper  means ;  for,  if  Cherry  El  wood 
were  retained,  and  the  la-ii-  -  proven ted  from  (loin;.-  harm,  he  did  not 
understand  why  Ethel  should  wi-h  to  reject  all  assistance,  that  did 
not  come  in  a  manner  -ho  aihriired.  Hc-never  would  comprehend — 
so  Ethel  gave  it  up — feared  she  was  a»ain  jealous  and  self-sufficient, 
and  contented  herself  with  the  joy  that  his  presence  produced  at 
Cocksmoor,  where  the  children  Mi'iiled.  Uu.-hcd,  and  tittered,  with 
ecstasy,  whenever  be  even  looked  at  one  of  them.  \ 
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Richard  was  not  allowed  to  have  a  Sunday  of  rest 
father  apologized  for  having  made  an  engagement  for  him — aa 
Mr.  Ramsden  was  unwell,  and  the  school  Clergy  were  all  absent, 
bo  that  he  could  do  no  otherwise  than  assist  in  the  service. 
Richard  coloured,  and  said  that  he  had  brought  no  sermon ;  and  he 
was,  in  fact,  deprived  of  much  of  his  sisters'  company,  for  com- 
position was  not  easy  to  him,  and  the  quantity  of  time  he  spent  on 
it,  quite  alarmed  Norman  and  Ethel,  who  both  felt  rather  nervous  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  but  agreed  that  preaching  was  not  everything. 

Ethel  could  not  see  well,  as  far  as  the  reading  desk,  bat  she  saw 
her  father  glance  up,  take  off  his  spectacles,  wipe  them,  and  put 
them  away;  and  she  could  not  be  displeased,  though  she  looked 
reproof  at  Blanche's  breathless  whisper, '  Oh,  he  looks  so  nice ! ' 
Those  white  folds  did  truly  sit  well,  with  the  meek,  serious 
expression  of  the  young  Deacon's  fair  face,  and  made  him,  as  his 
sisters  afterwards  said,  like  one  of  the  solemnly  peaceful  angel- 
carvings  of  the  earlier  ages. 

His  voice  was  sweet  and  clear,  and  his  reading  full  of  quiet 
simplicity  and  devotion,  such  as  was  not  often  heard  by  that  con- 
gregation, who  were  too  much  used,  either  to  carelessness,  or  to 
pomposity.  The  sermon  made  his  brother  and  sister  ashamed  of 
their  fears.  It  was  an  exposition  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day, 
practical  and  earnest,  going  deep,  and  rising  high,  with  a  clearness 
and  soberness,  yet  with  a  beauty  and  elevation,  such  as  Norman  and 
Ethel  had  certainly  not  expected— or,  rather,  they  forgot  all  their 
own  expectations,  and  Richard  himself,  and  only  recollected  their 
own  hearts,  and  the  great  future  before  them. 

Even  Blanche  and  Aubrey  told  Margaret  a  great  deal  about  it 
and  declared  that,  if  Richard  preached  every  Sunday,  they  should 
like  going  to  Church  much  better. 

When  Dr.  May  came  in,  some  time  after,  he  was  looking  much 
pleased.  '  So,  Mr.  Ritchie,'  he  said, '  you  have  made  quite  a  sensation 
—everyone  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  and  thanking  me  for  my  son's 
sermon.     Ton  will  be  a  popular  preacher  at  last ! 

Richard  blushed  distressfully,  and  quoted  the  saying,  that  it 
would  be  the  true  comfort  to  hear  that  people  went  home,  thinking 
of  themselves,  rather  than  of  the  sermon.  This  put  an  end  to  the 
subject ;  but  the  Doctor  went  over  it  again,  most  thoroughly,  with 
his  other  children,  who  were  greatly  delighted. 

Flora's  last  home  Sunday!  She  was  pale  and  serious,  evidently 
feeling  much,  though  seeking  no  tit*  &  tHesy  and  chiefly  engrossed 
with  waiting  on  Margaret,  or  fondling  little  Gertrude.  No  one  saw/ 
the  inside  of  her  mind — probably,  bhe  did  not  herself.  On  the  out- 
side was  a  very  suitable  pensiveness,  and  affection  for  all  that  aha 
was  leaving.  The  only  one  in  the  family,  to  whom  she  talked 
much,  was  Norman,  who  continued  to  see  many  perfections  in 
George,  and  contrived,  by  the  force  of  his  belief,  to  impress  the 
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same  on  the  i;  and  to  in  also  them  think  his  great  Ulent  for 

silence,  sue!  of  of  his  discretion,  that  they  were  not  staggered, 

even  by  his  auderiug  exclamation,  that  jus  wedding  would  bo 

a  great  nuia  a  phrase  which,  as  Dr.  May  observed,  was,  to  him, 

what  Est  il  ■/«  was  to  bis  namesake  of  Denmark. 

Nobody  1  for  any  misgivings,  bo  Richard  was  never  told  of 

any,  though  was  a  careful  watch  kept,  to  see  what  were  his 

first  impresi  None  transpired,  except  something  about  good 

nature,  but :  ■  shrewdly  believed  that  Hi  chard  and  George,  being 
much  alike  iu  ■■■<  unwillingness  to  speak,  had  been  highly  satisfied 
with  the  little  ble  the  v  had  caused  to  each  other,  and  so  had  come 
to  a  tacit  este 

There  war  aon.    Excepting  the  pack- 

ing, everythi  11  the  Thursday  morning, 

and  then  tl  refreshing  the  Christina* 

hollies,  and  war*.'  ,  only  to  have  it  damped 

by  the  suppr-  i  at  the  breakfast- table. 

Dr.  May  be  was  about;  and  Flora 

looked  paler  ■  icfore  tho  meal  waa  over, 

and,  when  Ethel  w.  ortly  after,  she  found  that 

she  had  fairly  broken  a*.  neeling  beside  Margaret's 

sofa,  resting  her  head  on  her  sisier  s  uusum,  and  sobbing— aa  Ethel 
had  never  seen  her  weep,  except  on  that  dreadful  night,  after  their 
mother's  death. 

In  a  person  ordinarily  of  such  self-command  as  Flora,  weeping  waa 
a  terrible  thing,  and  Margaret  was  much  distressed  and  alarmed ;  but 
the  worst  had  passed  before  Ethel  came  up,  and  Flora  was  able  to 
speak.  'Oh!  Margaret  1  I  canno  tleave  you!  Oh!  how  happy  we 
have  been — ' 

'  You  are  going  to  be  happier,  we  trust,  dearest,'  said  Margaret, 
fondly. 
-  '  Oh  !  what  have  I  done  ?     It  is  not  worth  it ! ' 

Ethel  thought  she  caught  those  words ;  but,  no  more,  Mary's  step 
was  heard,  and  Flora  was  on  her  feet,  instantly,  composing  herself 
rapidly.  She  shed  no  more  tears,  but  her  eyelids  were  very  heavy, 
and  her  face  softened,  in  a  manner  that,  though  she  was  less  pretty 
than  usual,  was  very  becoming  under  her  bridal-veil.  She  recovered 
calmness,  and  even  cheert'ulucjs,  while  reversing  the  usual  order  of 
things,  and  di-ussinc  her  Lruiemai ds.  who  would  never  have  turned 
out  "fit  to  be  soenrbut  for  the  exertions  of  herself.  Margaret,  and 
Miss  Dracy.  Ethel's  long  Scotch  hones,  and  Mary's  round,  dumpy 
shapeless i loss,  were,  in  their  different  ways,  equally  hard  to  over- 
come; and  the  one  was  swelled  out  with  a  fabulous  number  of 
petticoats,  and  the  other  pinched  in.  till  she  gasped  and  screamed 
for  mercy,  while  Ijlanehe  and  Gertrude  danced  about,  beautiful  to 
behold,  under  their  shady  hats:  and  presently,  with  a  light  tap  at 
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the  door,  MeU  Hirers  stepped  in,  looting  so  pretty,  that  all  felt, 
that  to  try  to  attain  to  such  an  appearance,  was  Tain. 

Timid  in  her  affection,  she  hardly  dared  to  do  more  than  kiss 
them,  and  whisper  her  pretty  caressing  words  to  each.  There  was 
no  more  time — Dr.  Hoxton's  carriage  was  come  to  take  np  the  bride. 
.  Ethel  did  as  she  was  told,  without  much  volition  of  her  own ;  and 
she  quitted  the  carriage,  and  was  drawn  into  her  place  by  Norman, 
trusting  that  Mota  would  not  let  her  do  wrong,  and  relieved  that, 
just  in  front  of  her,  were  the  little  ones,  over  whose  heads  she  could 
see  her  father,  with  Flora's  veiled  bending  figure. 

That  pause,  while  the  procession  was  getting  into  order,  the  slow 
movement  up  the  centre  aisle,  the  week-day  atmosphere  of  the 
Church,  brought  back  to  her  thoughts  a  very  different  time,  and 
one  of  those  strange  cchoings  on  the  mind,  repeated  in  her  ears  the 
words,  'For  man  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquieteth 
himself  in  vain—' 

There  was  a  little  pause— George  did  not  seem  to  be  forth- 
coming, and  Meta  turned  round,  rather  uneasily,  and  whispered 
something  about  his  having  been  so  nervous.  However,  there  he 
was,  looking  exceedingly  red,  and  very  sheepish,  and  disposed  to 
full  back  on  his  best-man,  Norman,  whose  countenance  was  at  the 
brightest — and  almost  handsome. 

Dr.  Hoxton  performed  the  ceremony,  "  assisted  by "  Richard. 
It  had  been  Flora's  choice ;  and  his  loud  sonorous  voice  was  thought 
very  impressive.  Blanche  stood  tbc  nearest,  and  looked  happy, 
and  important,  with  Flora's  glove.  Gertrude  held  Mary's  hand,  and 
gazed  straight  up  into  the  fretted  roof,  as  if  that  were  to  her  the  chief 
marvel  Lthel  stood  and  knelt,  but  did  not  seem,  to  herself  to 
have  the  power  of  thinking,  or  feeling.  She  saw  and  heard — thai 
was  all ;  she  could  not  realise. 

They  drew  her  forward,  when  it  was  over,  to  sign  her  name,  as 
witness.  She  took  up  the  pen,  looked  at  Flora  May,  written  for 
the  last  time,  and  found  her  hand  so  trembling,  that  she  said,  half* 
smiling,  that  she  could  not  write.  Mary  was  only  too  well  pleased 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  Dr.  May  looked  at  her  anxiously,  and 
asked  whether  she  felt  overcome. 

'  No,  papa.     I  did  not  know  my  hand  was  shaky.9 

He  took  it  into  his,  and  pressed  it  Ethel  knew,  then,  how  much 
had  been  undeveloped  in  her  own  mind,  catching  it,  as  it  were,  from 
his  touch,  and  look.  The  thought  of  his  past  ioy — the  sad  fading 
of  hope  for  Margaret — the  fear  and  doubt  for  their  present  bride- 
above  all,  the  sense  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  pasaeth  away ; 
and  that  it  is  Dot  the  outward  scene,  but  our  bearing  in  it,  that  is  to 
last  for  ever. 

The  bells  struck  up,  each  peal  ending  with  a  crash,  that  gave 
Ethel  some  vacuo  idea  of  fatality ;  and  they  all  came  back  to  the 
house,  where  Margaret  was  ready,  in  the  drawing-room,  to  receive 
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them,  looking 
became  her  f; 
quite  like  the 
been  shaken  t 
calm  and  brig- 
oat  ber  hand* 
Mr.  Rive 
was  Mixed  bj 
George  standi 
Flora  was  gos 
and  hurried,) 
comforts  to  £ 
into  the  pincn 
making  it  alwajt 
i  packed,  flew  abo* 
As  the;  cuna 
from  bead  to  fr 
of  the  stairs, 
herself  up  to 
come   over  be. 
cheaply  ?  what  was 
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r  pretty  in  her  soft  blue  dress,  which  especially 

mptesion.  aud  lisht  brown  hair.     Ethel  did  tx  ' 

colour  on  her  cheeks,  and  feared  that  the  ha 

lira's  agitation,  tn  the  morning ;  but  she  was  very 

q  the  afieetiooate  greet  tog  with   which  she  held 

be  bride  and  bridegroom,  as  they  cainc  in. 

id  Meta  were  the  only  guests,  and.  while  Met* 

children,  Margaret  lay  talking   to   Mr.   River-. 

pright  and  silent  behind  her  sola,  like  a  sentinel. 

change  ber  dress,  not  giving   way,  but   nervous 

"  tctions  about  household 

ilte- table,  sticking  a  pin 

aba,  as  if  solely  intent  on 

lile  Mary  dressed  Flora, 


that  Flora  was  trembling 
r.  May  stood  at  the  foot 
oog  embrace;  Flora  gave 
r  to  leave  it.  Did  a  Hash 
as,  whom  she  had  held 
.  on  which  she  bad  exchanged 


■neb  a  home?  She  spoke  cot  a  word,  she  only  clung  ti«htly — if 
her  heart  failed  her— it  was  ton  iate.  "  Bless  you !  my  child  !  "  he 
said  at  last.     "  Only  be  what  your  mother  was  '  "_; 

A  coming  tread  warned  them  to  part.  There  was  a  tray  of 
luncheon  for  the  two  who  were  about  to  depart,  aud  the  great  snow- 
white  cake  was  waiting  for  Flora  to  cut  it.  She  smiled,  accom- 
plished that  feat  steadily,  and  Xorniau  continuing  the  operation, 
Aubrey  guided  Gertrude  in  handing  round  the  slices.  George  did 
fall  justice  thereto,  as  well  as  to  the  more  solid  viands.  Flora 
could  taste  nothing,  but  she  contrived  to  smile  and  say  it  was  too 
early.  She  was  in  haste  to  have  it  over  now,  and,  as  soon  as  George 
bad  finished,  she  rose  up,  still  composed  aud  resolved,  the  last  kisses 
were  given — Gertrude  was  lifted  up  to  her.  after  she  was  in  the 
carriage  for  the  very  last,  when  George  proposed  to  run  away  with 
ber  also,  whereupon  Daisy  kicked  and  screamed,  and  was  taken 
back  in  haste.  The  door  was  shut,  aud  they  drove  off,  hound  for 
the  Continent,  and  then  Mary,  as  if  the  contingency  of  losing  Flora 


had  only  for  the  fir 
the  wedding,  broke  ou 
unrestrained,  considerii 
Poor  Mary,  she  war 
the  study,  out  of  the  w 
mid  > 


ime  occurred   to  he 


Kjueneo  of 
of  sobbiDir — rather  too 


child  .-till!     They  pulled  1 


aid  how  Flora 

talked  of  the  grand  school-fea>t.  to  which  she  was  at  once  going  to 
take  her  friends,  than  the  round  rosy  face  drew  out  ui  its  melan- 
choly puckers  into  smiles,  as  Mary  began  to  (ell  the  delight  caused 
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by  the  invitations  which  she  had  conveyed.    That  was  to  be  a  feast 

indeed — all  the  Abbotstoke  children— all  Flora's  class  at  Stone- 
borough,  and  as  many  Cocksmoor  scholars  as  could  walk  so  far, 
were  to  dine  on  Christmas  fare,  at  one  o'clock,  at  the  Grange,  and 
Meta  was  in  haste  to  be  at  home  to  superintend  the  feast. 

Mary,  Blanche,  and  Aubrey  went  with  her,  under  the  keeping 
of  Miss  Bracy ;  the  boys  were  to  follow.  She  had  hoped  for  Ethel, 
but  on  looking  at  her,  ceased  her  coaxing  importunity. 

'  I  see,9  she  said,  kindly ;  *  even  school  children  will  not  be  so 
good  for  you  as  peace.' 

'  Thank  you/  said  Ethel,  <  I  should  like  to  be  quiet  till  the 
evening,  if  you  will  let  me  off.     It  is  very  kind  in  you.1 

1 1  ought  to  know  how  to  pity  you/  said  Meta,  *  I  who  have 
gained  what  you  have  lost' 

4 1  want  to  think  too,'  said  Ethel  '  It  is  the  beginning  to  me 
of  a  new  life,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  look  at  it  yet' 

I  Besides,  Margaret  will  want  you.  Poor  Margaret — has  it 
been  very  trying  to  her? ' 

I I  fear  so,  but  I  shall  keep  out  of  her  way,  and  leave  her  to  a 
quiet  afternoon  with  Richard  It  will  be  the  greatest  treat  to  those 
two  to  be  together.9 

1  Very  well,  I  will  carry  off  the  children,  and  leave  the  house 
quiet' 

And  quiet  it  was  in  another  hour— Gertrude  walking  with  the 
nurses,  Dr.  May  gone  to  his  patients,  and  all  the  rest  at  Abbotstoke, 
except  Richard  and  Margaret  down-stairs ;  and  Ethel,  who,  while 
arranging  her  properties  in  her  new  room,  had  full  leisure  to  lay 
out  before  herself  the  duties  that  had  devolved  on  her,  and  to 
grapple  with  them.  She  recalled  the  many  counsels  that  she  had 
received  from  Flora,  and  they  sounded  so  bewildering,  that  she 
wished  it  had  been  Conic  sections,  and  then  she  looked  at  a  Hebrew 
grammar  that  Norman  had  given  her,  and  gave  a  sigh  as  she  slipped 
it  into  the  shelf  of  the  seldom  used.  She  looked  about  the  room, 
cleared  out  the  last  piece  of  brown  paper,  and  burnt  the  last  torn 
envelope,  that  no  relic  of  packing  and  change  might  distress  Mar- 
garet's  eyes  for  order — then  feeling  at  once  desolate  and  intrusive, 
she  sat  down  in  Flora's  fire-side  chair,  opened  her  desk,  and  took 
out  her  last  time-table.  She  looked  at  it  for  some  minutes,  laid  it 
aside,  and  rising,  knelt  down.  Again  seating  herself,  she  resumed 
her  paper,  took  a  blank  one,  ruled  it,  and  wrote  her  rules  for  each 
hour  of  each  day  in  the  week.  That  first  hour  after  breakfast,  when 
hitherto  she  had  been  free,  was  one  sacrifice— it  must  go  now,  to 
ordering  dinner,  seeing  after  stores,  watching  over  the  children's 
clothes,  and  the  other  nondescripts,  which,  happily  for  her,  Flora 
had  already  reduced  to  method.  The  other  loss  was  the  spare  time 
between  the  walk  and  tea ;  she  must  not  spend  that  in  her  own 
room  now,  or  there  would  be  no  one  to  ait  with  Margaret,  or  keep 
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the  little  one  d  being  troublesome  to  her.     Ethel  had  often  I 

had  to  give  lis  space  before,  when  Flora  went  oat  in  the  ' 

evening,  and  d  seldom  felt  otherwise  than  annoyed.     Give  it 

np  for  good  !  -.is  the  cure  for  temper,  but  it  had  been  valuable 

as  something  r  own  !     She  would  have  been  thankful  could 

she  hare  hop-  keep  regularly  to  her  own  rales,  but  that  she 

knew  waa  utl  uprobable — boys,  holidays,  callers,  engagements. 

Dr.  May,  wo  conspire  to  turn  half  her  days  upside  down,  and 

Cocksmoor  itr  ust  often  depend  not  only  on  the  weather,  but 

on  home  doin  Two  or  three  notes  she  wrote  at  the  foot  of  her 
paper. 


h>\  ilxf*  lut  of  aft 

'.  not  fidget  when 


more.  Then  she  drew  a 
i ;  and  next,  as  she  waa 
erself  back  in  the  arm- 
had  brought  home,  and 
i  i  in-  i-uiiurcu,  mid  repaired  herself  with 


cp-J, 

rewa 


If  I  cannot 

Attn*    -Xeitnu.  _ 

Keep  ■  book  «m£ 
Her  rules 
long  sigh,  ana 
fairly  fagged,  s 

chair,  took  up  * .... 

/  which  they  had  hidi 
the  luxury  of  an  idle  reading. 

■Margaret  and  Richard  likewise  spent  a  peaceful,  though  pensive 
afternoon.  Margaret  had  portions  of  letters  from  Alan  to  read  to 
him,  and  a  consultation  to  hold.  The  hope  of  her  full  recovery 
had  so  melted  away,  that  she  had,  in  every  letter,  striven  to  prepare 
Mr.  Ernescliffe  for  the  disappointment,  and  each  that  she  received 
in  return  was  so  sanguine  and  affectionate,  that  the  very  fondness 
was  as  much  grief  as  joy.  She  could  not  believe  that  he  took  in 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  or  was  prepared  to  perceive  that  she 
could  never  be  his  wife,  and  she  wanted  Richard  to  write  one  of  his 
clear,  dispassionate  statements,  such  as  carried  full  conviction,  and 
to  help  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  engagement. 

'  JJut  why,'  said  Richard — '  why  should  you  wish  to  distress 

'  Because  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  be  deceived,  and  should 
feed  on  false  hopes.      Do  vou  think  it  ri-rlit,  Richard  ?  ' 

'  I  will  write  to  him,  if  you  like.'  said  Richard;  'but  I  think 
he  must  pretty  well  kuow  the  truth  from  all  the  letters  to  Harrj 
and  to  himself.' 

'  It  would  be  so  much  better  for  him,  to  settle  bis  mind  at  once,' 
said  Margaret. 

'  Perhaps  be  would  not  think  so—' 

There  was  a  pause,  while  Margaret  saw  tint  her  brother  was 
thinking.  At  last,  he  said.  •  Margaret,  will  v..u  pardon  mo  \'  I  do 
thiuk   that    this  is  a   little  restlessness.     The  truth  has  not  been 
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lept  from  him,  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  called  to  force  it  on 
aim.  He  is  sensible  and  reasonable,  and  will  know  bow  to  judge 
when  he  comes  home.' 

*  It  was  to  try  to  save  him  the  pang,'  murmured  Margaret 

4  Yes ;  but  it  will  be  worse  far  away  than  near.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  conceal  the  fact,  but  yon  have  no  right  to  give  him 
up  before  he  comes  home.  The  whole  engagement  was  for  the  time 
of  his  voyage.' 

'  Then  you  think  I  ought  not  to  break  it  off  before  his  return  ? ' 

4  Certainly  not' 

4  It  will  be  pain  spared — unless  it  should  be  worse  by-and-by.' 

4 1  do  not  suppose  we  ought  to  look  to  by-and-by,'  said  Richard. 

4  How  so.' 

4  Do  the  clearly  right  thing,  for  the  present,  I  mean,'  ha  said, 
'without  anxiety  tor  the  rest  How  do  we— any  of  us — know  what 
may  be  the  case  in  another  year  ? ' 

4  Do  not  flatter  me  with  hopes,'  said  Margaret!  sadly  smiling; 
1 1  hare  had  too  many  of  them.' 

4  No,'  said  Richard ;  4  I  do  not  think  yon  will  ever  get  welL 
But  so  much  may  happen — ' 

1 1  had  rather  have  my  mind  made  up  once  for  all,  and  resign 
myself,'  said  Margaret 

1  His  will  is  sometimes  that  we  should  be  uncertain,'  said  Richard. 

4  And  that  is  the  most  trying,'  said  Margaret 

4  Just  so ;'  and  he  paused  tenderly.  P" 

4 1  feel  how  much  has  been  right,'  said  Margaret  '  This  wed- 
ding has  brought  my  real  character  before  me.  I  feel  what  I  should 
have  been.  You  have  no  notion  how  excited  and  elated  I  can  get 
about  a  little  bit  of  dress  out  of  the  common  way  for  myself,  or 
others,'  said  she,  smiling — '  and  then  all  the  external  show  and 
things  belonging  to  station — I  naturally  care  much  more  for  them 
than  even  Flora  does.  Ethel  would  bear  all  those  things  as  if  they 
did  not  exist — I  could  not' 

4  They  would  be  a  temptation  ? ' 

4  They  would  once  have  been.  Yes,  they  would  now,'  said  Mar- 
garet 4  And  government,  and  management,  and  influence — you 
would  not  guess  what  dreams  I  used  to  waste  on  them,  and  now 
here  am  I  set  aside  from  it  all,  good  for  nothing  but  for  all  you 
dear  ones  to  be  kind  to/j 

4  They  would  not  say  so,'  said  Richard,  kindly.  * 

4  Not  say  it,  but  I  feel  it  Papa  and  Ethel  are  all  the  world  to 
each  other — Richard,  I  may  say  it  to  you — There  has  been  only 
one  thing  more  hard  to  bear  than  that — Don't  suppose  there  was  a 
moment's  neglect,  or  disregard ;  but  when  first  I  understood  that 
Ethel  could  be  more  to  hiiu  than  I — then  I  could  not  always  feel  • 
lightly.     It  was  the  punishment  for  always  wanting  to  be  first' 
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'My  father 
should  not  keep 

'  lie  does  uo, 
I  fear,  his  sccon 
Ethel  should  no 
glad  it  was  not 

This  came  £ 
had  once  been  t 
Overflowing,  un 

They  vent  i 
the  elder  brolhi 
the  superiority 
on  the  shining 

And  KichavH 
and  Margaret  hju_ 
from  her  own  mos. 
io,  when  Ethel  e 
very  full  of  cbatl 
hridemaid,  or  briv 

The  achool-ro> .ubrey,  came  hnme  soon 

after,  and  tongues  went  iosi  mi  oast-beef,  pi  am- pudding, 

and  blind  man's- bull .  Hon  tin.- .new  cad  sent  a  cart  to  Cocks- 
moor  to  bring  Cherry  herself,  and  how  many  slices  everybody  had 
eaten,  and  how  the  bride's  health  had  been  drunk  by  the  children  in 
real  wine,  and  how  they  had  all  played,  Norman  and  all,  and  how  Hec- 
tor bad  made  Blanche  bold  enough  to  extract  a  raisin  from  the  flam- 
iap-dragon. — It  was  not  half  told  when  Dr.  May  came  home, 
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■uld  be  grieved  that  you  had  the  notioa.     Tom 

aow  it  is  so,'  Baid  Margaret ;  '  I  am  his  first  care, 
rit-f:  >but  it  Is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
i  more  his  comfort  and  companion.  Oh  I  I  am 
who  married.  What  shall  we  do  when  she  goes  ? ' 
Margaret's  heart,  so  as  to  shew  that,  if  there 
lous  pang  of  mortification,  it  had  been  healed  by 
ih  affection,  and  humility. 

i  praise  Ethel,  and  thence  to  praise  Norman,  and 
id  sister,  who  micht  have  had  some  jealousy  of 
1  happy  hour  in  dwelling 
.ly. 

his  own  deeper  thoughts, 
rical  counsel — and  now 
sat  till  darkness  closed 
de  and  her  great  favour, 
:ther  she  bad  been  bride, 


Abbots toke,  Mary 
hich  bade  fair 


tnfortable  dark  drive  to 

rdecp  in  "Wild  Sports 

i  sitting  over  the  fire 


and  Ethel  went  up  to  dress  for  her  dim 
following  to  help  her,  and  continue  lie: 
to  entertain  Margaret  the  whole  evening. 

Dr.  May,  Richard,  and  Ethel,  had  a  co 
the  Grange,  and,  on  arriving,  found  Hec 
of  the  West,"  while  Norman  and  Mcta 
talking,  and  Mr.  Rivers  was  resting  in  his  library. 

And  when  Ethel  and  Mcta  spent  the  time  before  the  gentlemen 
came  in  from  the  dining-room,  in  a  happy  Ute  a  iile,  Ethel  learnt 
that  the  fire-light  dialogue  hud  been  the  ploasantest  part  of  the 
whole  day,  and  that  Meta  hail  had  confided  to  her  the  existence  of 
Decius  Mus — a  secret  which  Ethel  had  hitherto  considered  as  her 
own  peculiar  property,  but.  she  supposed  it  was  a  pledge  of  the 
sisterhood,  which  Meta  professed  with  all  the  house  of  May. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

Tbe  r«st  all  accepted  tbe  kind  tarlUtfos, 

And  much  bxxOv  it  canted  In  tbe  planed  crtettOBf 

Bach  ruffling  of  fc&ibers,  such  pruninc  of  coats* 

Buch  chirpin?.  each  whiftllng,  inch  clearing  of  tbxota% 

Such  polishing  bills,  and  inch  oiling  of  pintoot. 

Had  never  been  known  in  tbe  biped  dominions. 

PCAOOCX  A*  HOKS. 

Ethxldeed  wis  thankful  for  that  confidence  to  Met*  Hirers,  for 
without  it,  she  would  hardly  have  succeeded  in  spurring  Norman 
up  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  Decius,  and  to  send  him  in.  If 
she  talked  of  the  poem  as  the  devotion  of  Decius,  he  was  willing 
enough,  and  worked  with  spirit,  for  he  liked  the  ideas,  and  enjoyed 
the  expressing  them,  and  trying  to  bring  his  lines  to  his  notion  of 
perfection,  but  if  she  called  it  the  "  Newdigate,"  or  the  "  Prise 
Poem,"  and  declared  herself  sure  it  would  be  successful,  he  yawned, 
slackened,  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  began  to  read  other  people's 
poetry,  which  Ethel  was  disrespectful  enough  not  to  think  nearly 
as  good  as  his  own. 

It  was  completed  at  last,  and  Ethel  stitched  it  up  with  a  narrow 
red  and  white  ribbon — the  Balliol  colours:  and  set  Meta  at  him  till 
a  promise  was  extorted  that  he  would  send  it  in. 

And,  in  due  time,  Ethel  received  the  following  note : 

My  dear  Ethel,— 

My  peacock  bubble  hat  flown  over  the  house.    TeD  them  all 
about  it.  Tour  afiectiooate,  N.  W.  M. 

They  were  too  much  accustomed  to  Norman's  successes  to  be 
extraordinarily  excited ;  Ethel  would  have  been  much  mortified  if 
the  prise  had  been  awarded  to  anyone  else,  but,  as  it  was,  it  came 
rather  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Doctor  was  greatly  pleased,  and 
said  he  should  drive  round  by  Abbotstoke  to  tell  the  news  there, 
and  then  laughed  beyond  measure  to  hear  that  Meta  had  been  in 
the  plot,  saying,  he  should  accuse  the  little  humming-bird  of  being 
a  magpie,  stealing  secrets. 

By  this  time,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  writing  that  they 
thought  of  soon  returning? — they  had  spent  the  early  spring  at  Paris, 
had  wandered  about  in  the  south  of  France,  and  now  were  at  Paris 
again.  Flora's  letters  were  long,  descriptive,  and  affectionate,  and 
she  was  eager  to  be  kept  fully  iu formed  of  everything  at  home.  As 
soon  as  je  heard  of  >»  orman's  success,  she  wrote  a  whole  budget  of 
letters,  declaring  that  she  and  George  would  hear  of  no  refusal; 
they  were  going  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  Oxford  for  the  Commeme- 
ation,  and  must  have  Meta  and  Ethel  with  them  to  hear  Norman's 
poem  in  the  theatre. 

Dr.  May,  who  already  had  expressed  a  hankering  to  run  up  for 
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the  day,  and  take  Ethel  with  him,  was  perfectly  delighted  at  the 
proposal,  and  bo  was  Mr.  Rivers,  but  the  young  ladies  made  many 
demurs.  Ethel  wanted  Mary  to  go  in  her  stead,  and  had  to  be 
told  that  this  would  not  be  by  any  means  the  same  to  the  other  * 
parties — she  could  not  bear  to  leave  Margaret ;  it  was  a  long  time 
since  there  bad  been  letters  from  the  Alceslis,  and  she  did  r 
like  to  miss  being  at  home  when  they  should  come ;  and  Meta,  o 
her  aide,  was  so  unwilling  to  leave  her  father,  that,  at  last,  Dr. 
May  scolded  them  both  for  a  pair  of  conceited,  self-important  dam- 
sels, who  thought  nothing  could  go  on  without  them ;  and  next, 
compared  them  to  young  birds,  obliged  to  be  shoved  by  force  into 

Meta  consented  first,  on  condition  that  Ethel  would  ;  and  Ethel 
found  that  bcr  whole  house  would  bo  greatly  disappointed  if  si 
refused,  so  she  proceeded  to  be  grateful,  and  then  discovered  how 
extremely  delightful  the  plan  was.  Oxford,  of  which  she  ha<" 
heard  so  much,  and  which  she  had  always  wished  to  see  I  Anc 
Norman's  glory — and  Meta's  company — nay,  the  very  holiday, 
nod  going  from  home,  were  charms  enough  for  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
who  had  never  been  beyond  Whitford  in  her  life.  Besides,  to 
crown  all,  papa  promised  that,  if  his  patients  would  behave  well, 
and  not  want  him  too  much,  he  would  come  up  for  the  one  great 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Itivers*came  to  Abbotstoko  to  collect  their 
party.  They  arrived  by  a  railroad,  whose  station  was  nearer  to 
Abbotstoke  than  to  Stoneborough,  therefore,  instead  of  their  visiting 
the  High-street  by  the  way,  Br.  May,  with  Ethel,  and  Mary,  were 
invited  to  dine  at  the  Grange,  the  first  evening — a  proposal,  at  least, 
u  new  and  exciting  to  Mary,  as  was  the  journey  to  Oxford,  to  her 
sister. 

The  two  girls  went  early,  as  the  travellers  had  intended  to 
arrive  before  luncheon,  and.  though  Ethel  said  few  words,  but  let 
Mary  rattle  on  with  a  stream  of  conjectures  and  questions,  her 
heart  was  full  of  longings  for  her  sister,  as  well  as  of  strange 
ars,  as  to  the  change  that  her  new  life  might  have 
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is  Flora  !     Only  she 
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1  Pretty  well — but  the  heat  makes  her  languid—9 

I  Is  there  any  letter  yet  ? ' 
'No—' 

I I  do  not  see  any  cause  for  alarm — letters  are  so  often  detained, 
but,  of  course,  she  will  be  anxious. — Has  she  had  pain  in  the  back 
again? 

1  Sometimes,  but  summer  always  does  her  good — ' 

*  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow — and  the  Daisy — How  do  you  all  get 
on  ?  "  Hare  you  brokeu  down  yet,  Ethel  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  we  do  go  on/  said  Ethel,  smiling;  '  the  worst  thing  I  have 
done  was  expecting  James  to  dress  the  salads  with  lamp-oil/ 

*  A  Greenland  salad  !  But  don't  talk  of  oil — I  have  the  taste 
still  in  my  mouth  after  the  Pyrennean  cookery  1  Oh  1  Ethel,  you 
would  have  been  wild  with  delight  in  those  places  I ' 

4  Snowy  mountains  I  Are  they  not  like  a  fairy-dream  to  yon 
now  ?    You  must  have  felt  at  home,  as  a  Scotchwoman's  daughter.' 

'  Think  of  the  peaks  in  the  sun-rise  !  Oh  1  I  wanted  you  in 
the  pass  of  Roncevalles,  to  hear  the  echo  of  Roland's  horn.  And 
we  saw  the  cleft  made  by  Roland's  sword  in  the  rocks.9 

1  Oh !  how  delightful— and  Spain  too ! ' 

4  Aye,  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  where  all  the  conferences  took 
place.' 

1  Where  Louis  XIV.  met  his  bride,  and  Francois  L  sealed  his 
treason  with  his  empty  flourish — ' 

4  Well,  don't  let  us  fight  about  Francois  L  now;  I  want  to 
know  how  Tom  likes  Eton.' 

4  He  gets  on  famously.  I  am  so  glad  ha  is  in  the  same  house 
with  Hector.1 

1  Mr.  Ramsden — how  is  he  ? ' 

4  No  bettei^-he  has  not  done  any  duty  for  weeks.  Tomkins  and 
his  set  want  to  sell  the  next  presentation,  but  papa  hopes  to  stave 
that  off,  for  there  is  a  better  set  than  usual  in  tne  Town  Council 
this  year.' 

4  Cocksmoor  ?  And  how  are  our  friends  the  Muses  ?  I  found 
a  note  from  the  secretary,  telling  me  that  I  am  elected  again.  How 
have  they  behaved  ? ' 

4  Pretty  well,'  said  Ethel.  4  Mrs.  Ledwich  has  been  away,  so  we 
have  had  few  meetings,  and  have  been  pretty  quiet,  except  for  an 
uproar  about  the  mistress  beating  that  Franklin's  girl — and  what 
do  you  think  I  did,  Flora  ?  I  made  bold  to  say  the  woman  should 
show  her  to  papa,  to  see  if  she  had  done  her  any  harm,  and  he  found 
•  1  that  it  was  all  a  fabrication  from  one  end  to  the  other.  So  it  ended 
<  ~:  in  the  poor  girl  being  expelled,  and  Mary  and  I  have  her  twice  a 
'        week,  to  see  if  there  is  any  grace  in  her.' 

4  To  reward  her  ! '  said  Flora.     4  That  is  always  your  way—' 

4  Why,  one  cannot  give  the  poor  thing  quite  up,'  said  Ethel* 

4  You  will  manage  the  ladies  at  last  1 '  cried  Flora. 
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'  Not  while       -a.  Ledwich  is  there  I ' 

1  I'll  cope  >ib    her  I     But  come,  I  want  yon  in  my  room—' 


1  May  not  T 

Flora  held 
arch  look  to  ] 
inquiring  a ftet 

Mr.  Riven 
in  the  garden 
would  hardly ! 
with  the  Oxib 

Flora's   nx™       hud 
when  Mr.  Riven 
and  ornament 
large  bay  wim 
and  filled,  but  i 
perfect  exhibi 

Mary  couL 
devices  and  on 
had  romanced  au 
into  a  mythical  P* 

And  Flora,  in  her  i 
an  if  she  had  been  born 

There  were  signs  of 
ing-casc   on   the   table,  and 
ottoman. 

Mary  ran  np  to  them  eagerly,  and  exclaimed  at  the  beautiful 
shot-blue  and  white  silk. 

1  Paris  fashions  ?  '  said  Ethel,  carelessly. 

'  Yes;  but  I  don't  parade  my  own  dresses  here,' said  Flora. 

1  Whose  are  they  then  ?     Your  commissions,  Meta  ? ' 

1  No  ! '  and  Meta  laughed  heartily. 

'  Your  French  maid's  then  ? '  said  Ethel.  '  I  dare  say  she  dresses 
quite  as  well;  and  the  things  are  too  really  pretty  and  simple  for 
an  English  maid's  taste.' 

'I  am  glad  you  like  them,'  said  Flora,  maliciously.  'Sow, 
please  to  be  good.' 

1  Who  are  they  for  then  ? '  said  Ethel,  beginning  to  be  fright- 

'  For  a  young  lady,  i 
and  who  is  going  to  Oxf 

'Me!  Those!  Hut 
Meta  in  fits  of  laughing, 


aid  Meta. 
her  band,  and.  while  signing  invitation,  gave  <_ 
i  to  be  silent.  Ethel  here  lie  thought  herself  c 
.  Rivers,  and  then  for  George. 
s  pretty  well — George,  quite  well,  and  somewhere 
id  Meta  said  that  he  had  such  a  beard  that  they 
r  him ;  while,  Flora  added,  that  he  was  delighted 

Irc-'iilv  nft^n  shewn  to  her  sister*, 
;  them  with  every  luxury 
rdressing-room,  with  the 
il  Tiew  of  S to nebo rough, 
t  of  choice  article,  was  a 
such  varieties, 
the  lu'ur,  in  studying  the 
.■hiffnnieres;  and  Blanche 
till  they  were  erecting  it 


Iress,  looked,  and  moved, 
i  orca  in  ii, -  i . ie. 
icking  about  the  room — Flora's  dress- 
:  dresses   lying  on  the  sofa  and 


rotker  has  got  the  Newdigate  prize, 


not  cot  four  backs.'  as   Ether  saw 
ra  making  affirmative  signs.     Mary  . 
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2  to  have  the  Ncn-di. 
rucrow.  "  I  knew  what  you  i 
of  you.     Look  at  yourself  in 
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1  I'm  sore  I  see  no  barm  in  myself  said  Ethel,  turning  toward* 
the  pier-glass  and  surveying  herself — in  a  white  muslin,  made  high, 
a  black  silk  mantle,  and  a  brown  hat.  She  had  felt  very  respectable 
when  she  set  out,  but  she  could  not  avoid  a  lurking  conviction  that, 
beside  Flora  and  Meta,  it  had  a  scanty  school-girl  effect  *  And,1 
she  continued,  quaintly,  '  besides,  I  have  really  got  a  new  gown  on 
purpose — a  good  useful  silk,  that  papa  chose  at  Whitford — just  the 
colour  of  a  copper  tea-kettle,  where  it  turns  purple.' 

1  Ethel,  you  will  kill  me  ! '  said  Meta,  sinking  back  on  the  sofa. 

1  And  I  suppose,'  continued  Flora, '  that  you  nave  sent  it  to  Miss 
Broad's,  without  any  directions,  and  she  will  trim  it  with  flame- 
coloured  gimp  and  brass  buttons ;  and  unless  Margaret  catches  you, 
you  will  find  yourself  ready  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  No,  my 
dear  tea-kettle,  I  take  you  to  Oxford  on  my  own  terms,  and  you  had 
better  submit,  without  a  fuss,  and  be  thankful  it  is  no  worse.  George 
wanted  me  to  buy  you  a  white  brocade,  with  a  perfect  flower-garden 
on  it,  that  you  could  have  examined  with  a  microscope.  I  was 
obliged  to  let  him  bay  that  lace  mantle,  to  make  up  to  nim.  Now 
then,  Meta,  the  scene  opens,  and  discovers — ' 

Meta  opened  the  folding-doors  into  Flora's  bed-room,  and  thence 
came  forward  Bellairs  and  a  little  brisk  Frenchwoman,  whom  Flora 
had  acquired  at  Paris.  The  former,  who  was  quite  used  to  adorn- 
ing Miss  Ethel  against  her  will,  looked  as  amused  as  her  mistresses: 
and,  before  Ethel  knew  what  was  going  on,  her  muslin  was  stripped 
off  her  back,  and  that  instrument  of  torture,  a  half-made  body,  was 
being  tried  upon  her.  She  made  one  of  her  most  wonderful  grimaces 
of  despair,  and  stood  still !  The  dresses  were  not  so  bad  alter  all; 
they  were  more  tasteful  than  costly,  and  neither  in  material  nor  orna- 
ment were  otherwise*than  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  the  wearer. 
It  was  very  kind  and  thoughtful  of  Flora — that  she  could  not  but  feel 
— nothing  had  been  forgotten,  but  when  Ethel  saw  the  mantles,  the 
ribbons,  the  collars,  the  bonnet,  all  glistening  with  the  French  air  of 
freshness  and  grace,  she  began  to  feel  doubts  and  hesitations,  whether 
she  ought  to  let  her  sister  go  to  such  an  expense  on  her  account,  and 
privately  resolved  that  the  accepting  thanks  should  not  be  spoken 
till  she  should  have  consulted  her  father. 

In  the  meantime,  she  could  only  endure,  be  laughed  at  by  her 
elders,  and  entertained  by  Mary's  extreme  pleasure  in  her  array. 
Good  Mary — it  was  more  than  any  comedy  to  her ;  she  had  not  one 
moment's  thought  of  herself,  till,  when  Flora  dived  into  her  box, 
produced  a  pair  of  bracelets,  and  fastened  them  on  her  comfortable 
plump  arms,  her  eyes  grew  wide  with  wonder,  and  she  felt,  at  least, 
two  stages  nearer  womanhood. 

Flora  had  omitted  no  one.  There  was  a  Paris  present  for  every 
servaut  at  home,  aud  a  needle-case  even  for  Cherry  Elwood,  for 
which  Ethel  thanked  her  with  a  fervency  wanting  in  her  own  case. 

She  accomplished  consulting  her  father  on  her  scruples,  and  ha 
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Bet  her  mind  at 
the  Biverses,  ai 
that  Flora  shei 
with  heartfelt  * 
him  from  Ary ! 
Flora  was  ii 
whom  she  lovec 


also.     He  wu 
ever  seen 
heartily  with  1 


t.  He  knew  that  the  outlay  was  a  mere  trifle  to 
as  greatly  pleased  and  touched  with  the  affection 
:  so  he  only  smiled  at  Ethel's  doubts,  and  dwelt 
;Ut  on  the  beautiful  print,  that  she  had  brought 
offer's  picture  of  the  Groat  Consoler. 
:r  glory.  To  be  able  to  bestow  benefits  on  those 
iaof  been  always  a  favourite  visbu,  and  she  had 
the  full  pleasni  of  feeling  how  much  enjoyment  she  was  causing. 
They  had  a  vc  pleasant  evening ;  she  gave  interesting  accounts 
of  their  tour,  i  by  her  appeals  to  her  husband,  made  htm  talk 
ch  more  animated  and  agreeable  than  Ethel  had 
and  making  Mary  laugh 
ie  Pyrennees.  Old  Mr. 
[tie,  and  was  quite  young 
his  maladies,  in  paying 


she  was  quite  satisfied 
!  had  done  her  injustice, 
re  was  more  in  George 


Rivers  looked 
and  gay,  hari 
elaborate  atter         m 

Ethel  told 
about  Flora — a 
and  that  Norman 
Rivera  than  met  U     e_, 

The  morning  ipent  ■   hon  r  charming.    Flora  c 

bach,  with  love  strengthened  by  aDseucu.  She  was  devoted  to  Mar- 
garet— caressing  to  all ;  she  sat  in  her  old  places;  she  fulfilled  her 
former  offices;  she  gratified  Miss  Bracy,  by  visiting  her  in  the 
school-room,  and  talking  of  French  books  ;  anil  won  golden  opinions 
by  taking  Gertrude  in  her  hand,  and  walking  to  Minster-street,  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Hoiton,  as  in  old  times,  and  take  her  the  newest 
foreign  device  of  working  to  kill  time. 

So  a  few  days  passed  merrily  away,  and  the  great  journey  com- 
menced. Ethel  met  tbe  Abbotstokc  party  at  tbc  station,  and,  with 
a  parting  injunction  to  her  father,  that  be  was  to  give  all  his  pa- 
tients a  sleeping  potion,  that  they  might  not  miss  htm,  she  was  car* 
ried  away  from  Stoneborough. 

Meta  was  in  her  gayest  mood  ;  Ethel  full  of  glee  and  wonder, 
for  once  beyond  Whit  ford,  the  whole  world  was  new  to  her;  Flora 
more  quiet,  but  prea'.iy  e::ji;yi[;:i  tbuir  delight,  and  George  not  say- 
ing much,  but  smiling  under  his  hoard,  as  if  well  pleased  to  be  so 
well  amused  with  so  little  trouble. 

He  took  exceeding  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  with  every  thing 
he  could  make  them  cat  at  the  Swindon  station,  asking  for  impos- 
sible things,  and  wishing  them  so  often  to  dun-re  for  something  bet- 
ter, that, 
luncheon  i 
carriage  with  her  last  sandwich  iu  her  hand. 

'  I  am  the  more  sorry,'  said  ho,  after  grumbl 
ten  minutes, 'as  we  shall  dine  so  late.  You 
bring  any  friend  he  liked,  did  you  not,  Flora  ! ' 
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-e,   thev 
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4  Yes,  and  he  spoke  of  bringing  our  old  friend,  Charles  Cheviot, 
and  Mr.  Ogilvie,'  said  Flora. 

(  Mr.  Ogilvie  ! '  said  Ethel,  <  the  Master  of  Olenbracken !  Oh  I 
I  am  so  glad !     I  have  wanted  so  much  to  see  him.' 

(  Ah !  he  is  a  great  hero  of  jours/  said  Flora. 

'  Do  jou  know  him  ? '  said  Meta. 

4  No;  but  he  is  a  great  friend  of  Norman's,  and  a  Scottish 
cousin — Norman  Ogilvie.    Norman  has  his  name  from  the  Ogilvies.* 

'  Our  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  was  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Glenbracken,'  said  Flora. 

1  This  man  might  be  called  the  Master  of  Glenbracken  at  home,9 
said  Ethel.  '  It  is  such  a  pretty  title,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  his- 
tory belonging  to  them.  Tbere  was  a  Master  of  Glenbracken  who 
carried  James  IV.'s  standard  at  Flodden,  and  would  not  yield, 
and  was  killed  with  it  wrapped  round  his  body,  and  the  Lion  was 
dyed  with  his  blood.  Mamma  knew  some  scraps  of  a  ballad  about 
him.  Then  they  were  out  with  Montrose,  and  had  their  castle  burnt 
by  the  Covenanters,  and  since  that  they  have  been  Jacobites,  and 
one  barely  escaped  being  beheaded  at  Carlisle !  I  want  to  hear  the 
right*  of  it  1  Norman  is  to  go,  some  time  or  other,  to  stay  at 
Glenbracken ! ' 

1  Yes,1  said  Flora, ( coming  down  to  times  present,  this  young 
heir  seems  worthy  of  his  race.  They  are  pattern  people— have 
built  a  Church,  and  have  all  their  tenantry  in  excellent  order. 
This  is  the  only  son,  and  very  good  and  clever — he  preferred  going 
to  Balliol,  that  he  might  work ;  but  he  is  a  great  sportsman,  George/ 
added  she ;  '  you  willget  on  with  him  very  well,  about  fishing,  and 
grouse  shooting,  I  dare  say.9 

Norman  met  them  at  the  station,  and  there  was  great  excite- 
ment at  seeing  his  long  nose  under  his  College  cap.  He  looked 
rather  thin  and  worn,  but  brightened  at  the  sight  of  the  party. 
After  the  question — whether  there  had  been  any  letters  from  Harry  f 
he  asked  whether  his  father  were  coming  ? — and  Ethel  thought  he 
seemed  nervous  at  the  idea  of  this  addition  to  his  audience.  He 
saw  them  to  their  hotel,  and,  promising  them  his  two  guests,  de- 
parted. 

Ethel  watched  collegiate  figures  passing  in  the  street,  and  re- 
collected the  grey  buildings,  just  glimpsed  at  in  her  drive — it  was 
dreamy  and  confused,  and  she  stood  musing,  not  discovering  thai 
it  was  time  to  dress,  till  Flora,  and  her  Frenchwoman,  came  in,  and 
laid  violent  hands  on  her. 

The  effect  of  their  manipulations  was  very  successful.  Ethel 
was  made  to  look  well-dressed,  and,  still  more,  distinguished.  Her 
height  told  well,  when  her  lankiness  was  overcome,  and  her  hair 
was  disposed  so  as  to  set  off  her  features  to  advantage.  The  glow 
of  amusement  and  pleasure  did  still  more  for  her;  and  Norman, 
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with  surprise  i 
1  Well  dot 
Ogilvie  that  on 


irlour  when  the  sisters  appeared,  quite  started 

atist'.iotion  at  her  aspect. 

'lora ! '    he  said.      '  Why  f    I  have  been  telling 

'  my  sisters  was  very  plain  ! ' 

we  have  been  preparing  an  agreeable  surprise  for 

Ethel  is  very  much  obliged  to  you.     By-the-by,' 
.rcrsal  amity,  '  I  must  ask  Harvey  Anderson  to 

days  ? ' 
1 — and  his  face  said,  ■  Don't.' 
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I  thought  it  would  please 
"•*igi  of  yours.     What  has 

>ecn  distinguishing  him- 

scholars.' 

1  At  least,'  said  he,  '  do 

reiterated  Flora, 

and,  at 
i  --in! .  high-bred  looking 
-eyed,  with  a  bri.sk  and 
aught,  might  hare  suited 
ho  ruddy  Lion  of  Scot- 
sugut  degree  of  Scottish  in- 
her,  making  a  most  homelike 
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'  Not  that  x 
instant,  Mr.  Ob 
gentleman,  bn 
resolute  cast  o 
the  Norman  of 
land,  and  speaking 
tonation  as  she  remembered  in  her 
sound  in  her 

Presently,  the  rest  of  their  own  party  came  down,  and,  soon 
after,  Charles  Cheviot  appeared,  looking  as  quiet,  and  tame,  as  he 
used  to  be  in  the  school-boy  days,  when  Norman  would  bring  him 
home,  and  he  used  to  be  too  shv  to  speak  a  word. 

However,  he  had  learnt  the  use  of  his  toosue  by  this  time, 
though  it  was  a  very  soft  ooe ;  and  be  stood  by  Ethel,  asking  many 
questions  about  Stoncborough,  while  something,  apparently  very 
spirited  and  amusing,  was  going  on  between  the  others. 

The  dinner  went  off  well — there  were  few  enough  for  the  con- 
versation to  be  general.  The  young  men  began  to  strike  out  sparks 
of  wit  against  each  other — Flora  put  in  a  word  or  two — Ethel  grew 
so  much  interested  in  the  discussion,  that  her  face  lighted  up,  and 
she  joined  in  it,  as  if  it  had  been  only  between  her  father  and 
brother — keen,  clear,  and  droll.  Alter  that,  she  had  her  full  share 
in  the  conversation,  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  that,  when  she  left  the 
dinner-table,  she  fetched  her  writing-case,  to  sketch  the  colloquy, 
for  Margaret  and  her  father. 

Flora  exclaimed  at  her,  for  never  allowing  anyone  to  think  of 
rest.  Meta  said  she  should  like  to  do  the  same,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible now;  she  did  not  know  how  she  should  ever  settle  down  to 
write  a  letter.  Ethel  was  soon  interrupted— the  gentlemen  entered, 
and  Mr.  Ogilvie  came  to  the  window,  where  she  was  sitting,  and 
began  to  tell  her  how  much  obliged. to  her  he  and  his  Colk-ge  were, 
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for  having  insisted  on  her  brother's  sending  in  Us  poem.  '  Thanks 
are  due,  for  our  being  spared  an  infliction,  next  week,'  he  said. 

'  Have  you  seen  it  ? '  she  asked,  and  she  was  amused  by  the 
quick  negative  movement  of  his  head. 

1 1  read  my  friend's  poems  ?  Bat  oar  lanes  are  prepared ! 
Will  you  give  me  my  cue — it  is  of  no  use  to  ask  him  when  we  are 
to  deafen  you.  One  generally  knows  the  crack  passages — something 
beginning  with  "  0  woman ! "  but  it  is  well  to  be  in  readiness — if 
you  would  only  forewarn  me  of  the  telling  hits  ? ' 

'  If  they  cannot  tell  themselves,'  said  Ethel,  smiling, '  I  don't 
think  they  deserve  the  name.' 

*  Perhaps  you  think  what  does  tell  on  the  undergraduates,  col- 
lectively, is  not  always  what  ought  to  tell  on  them.' 

1 1  don't  know.  I  dare  say  the  same  would  not  be  a  favourite 
with  them  and  with  me.' 

1 1  should  like  to  know  which  are  your  favourites.  No  doubt 
you  have  a  copy  here— made  by  yourself — '  and  he  looked  towards 
her  paper-case. 

There  was  the  copy,  and  she  took  it  out,  peering  to  see  whether 
Norman  were  looking. 

1  Let  me  see,'  he  said,  as  she  paused  to  open  the  MS., '  he  told 
me  the  thoughts  were  more  yours  than  his  own.' 

(  Did  he  r  That  was  not  fair.  One  thought  was  an  old  one, 
long  ago  talked  over  between  us ;  the  rest  is  all  his  own.1 

Here  Mr.  Ogilvie  took  the  paper,  and  Ethel  saw  his  counte- 
nance shew  evident  tokens  of  surprise  and  feeling. 

4  Yes,'  he  said,  presently, (  May  goes  deep— deeper  than  moat 
men — though  I  doubt  whether  they  will  applaud  this.1 

'  I  should  like  it  better  if  they  did  not,'  said  EtheL  '  It  is 
rather  to  be  felt  than  shouted  at1 

1  And  I  don't  know  how  the  world  would  go  on  if  it  were  fell 
Few  men  would  do  much  without  the  hope  of  fame,'  said  Norman 
Ogilvie. 


'Is  it  the  question  what  they  would  do  ? '  said  EtheL 

"  So  you  call  fame  a  low  motive  ?    I  see  where  your  brother's 
philosophy  comes  from.' 

4 1  do  not  call  it  a  low  motive — '    Her  pause  was  expressive. 
*    '  Nor  allow  that  the  Non  cmnis  moriar  of  Horace  has  in  it 
something  divine  ? ' 

4  For  a  heathen — yes.* 

(  And  pray,  what  would  you  have  the  moving  spring?1 

4  Duty.' 

'  Would  not  that  end  in,  "  Mine  be  a  cot,  beside  the  rill?991 
■aid  he,  with  an  intonation  of  absurd  sentimentA 

*  Well,  and  suppose  an  enemy  came,  would  duty  prompt  not  the 
Hay  with  the  yoke — or  Winkelried  on  the  spears  r ' 

1  Nay,  why  not — u  It  is  my  duty  to  take  care  of  Lucy."  * 
Vol.  II 
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then,  perceiving  a  knowing  twinkle,  as  if  he 
ode  an  admission,  she  added,  '  but  what  is  dis- 


'  Then  Lno;       ight  to  be  broken  on  her  own  wheel.' 

'  Not  at  all       '.t  is  Luct'b  duty  to  keep  her  Colin  from  r 
into  danger.' 

'  I  hope  tb*«-   re  not  many  Lucys  who  would  think  bo.' 

'  I  agree  «         ou.     Most  would  rather  have  Colin  killed  than 
disgraced-1 

<  To  be  si 
thought  she  h. 
gracel' 

'  Some  saj         mi 

'  la  it  not  1       ■?  !* 

'Well!' 

'  Colin's  first 
he  is  disgraced,  i„ 
does  it,  there  is  a  n 
fill  motive  for  Luey 
will  distinguish  your 


nntry.  If  he  fail  in  that, 
eaven,  and  men.  If  he 
ue  a  better,  more  pov 
,  "  My  dear,  I  hope  you 


In 


.  '  is  a  tolerable  war  cry,' 


' "  Victory  or  Westminsit. 
said  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

'  Not  so  good  as  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 
That  serves  for  those  who  cannot  look  to  Westminster  Abbey.' 

'  Ah  1  you  are  an  English  woman  ! ' 

'  Only  by  halves.  I  nad  rather  have  been  the  Master  of  Glen- 
•  bracken  at  Flodden  than  King  James,  or — '  for  she  grew  rather 
ashamed  of  having  been  impelled  to  utter  the  personal  allusion, 
'  better  to  have  been  the  Swiuton  or  the  Gordon  at  Homildon,  than 
all  the  rest  put  together.' 

'  I  always  thought  Swinton  a  pig-headed  old  fellow,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  my  ancestor  was  a  young  ruffian,'  coolly  answered 
the  Master  of  Gleubraeken. 

'  Why  ? '  was  all  that  Ethel  could  say  in  her  indignation. 

'It  was  the  normal  state  of  Scottish  gentlemen,1  he  answered. 

'  If  I  thought  you  were  in  earnest,  I  should  eay  you  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  a  Scot.' 

1  And  so  you  wish  to  make  me  out  a  fiuse  Seot-I ' 

'  Ogilvie  ! '  called  -Vormau,  '  are  you  fighting  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish battles  with  Ethel  there :  Wc  want  you  to  tell  us  which  will 
be  the  be.-t  day  fur  going  to  Blenheim.' 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  arranging  the  programme 
of  their  lionizing,  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  Scottish  cousin  in- 
tended to  take  his  full  share.  Ethel  was  not  sorry,  for  he  interested 
her  niucb.  while  provoking  her.  Shu  was  obliged  to  put  out  her 
full  strength  in  answering  him,  and  felt,  at  the  =ame  time,  that  he 
was  not  making  any  effort  in  using  the  arguments  that  puzzled  her 
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was  in  earnest,  while  he  was  at  play;  and,  though  there  was 
something  teasing  in  this,  and  she  knew  it  partook  of  what  her 
brothers  called  chaffing,  it  gave  her  that  sense  of  power  on  his  side, 
which  is  always  attractive  to  women.  With  the  knowledge,  that, 
through  Norman,  she  had  of  his  real  character,  she  understood  that 
half,  at  least,  of  what  he  said,  was  jest ;  and  the  other  half  was 
enough  in  earnest  to  make  it  exciting  to  argue  with  him. 


«•••- 


CHAPTER  IX. 


While  I,  thy  deereet  tat  apart, 
And  felt  thy  triumphs  were  m  mine* 
And  tar'd  tnem  more  the*  tnej  were  thine. 


That  was  a  week  of  weeks ;  the  most  memorable  week  in  Ethel's 
life,  spent  in  indefatigable  sight-seeing.  College  Chapels,  Bodleian 
Library,  Taylor  Gallery,  the  Museum,  all  were  thoroughly  studied, 
and,  if  Flora  had  not  dragged  the  party  on,  in  mercy  to  poor 
George's  patience,  Ethel  would  never  hare  got  through  a  day's 
work. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  when  annoyed  at  being  hurried  in  going 
over  Merton  Chapel  with  her,  was  heard  to  whisper  that  he  acted 
the  part  of  policeman,  by  a  perpetual  "  move  on ;  "  and  as  Ethel 
recollected  the  portly  form  and  wooden  face  of  the  superintendent 
at  Stoneborough,  she  was  afraid  that  the  comparison  would  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Norman  Ogilvie  seemed  to  consider  himself  bound 
to  their  train  as  much  as  his  namesake,  or,  as  on  the  second 
morning,  Norman  reported  his  reasoning,  it  was  that  a  man  must 
walk  about  with  somebody  in  Commemoration  week,  and  that  it 
was  a  comfort  to  do  so  with  ladies  who  wore  their  bonnets  upon 
their  heads,  instead  of,  like  most  of  those  he  met,  remind  him  of 
what  Cock  Robin  said  to  Jenny  Wren  in  that  matrimonial  quarrel, 
when 

Robin,  he  grew  angry, 
Hopped  upon  a  twig— 

Flora  was  extremely  delighted,  and,  in  matronly  fashion,  told 
her  sister  that  people  were  always  respected  and  admired  who  had 
the  strength  of  mind  to  resist  unsuitable  customs.  Ethel  laughed 
in  answer,  and  said,  she  thought  it  would  take  a  great  deal  more 
strength  of  mind  to  go  about  with  her  whole  visage  exposed  to  the 
universal  gaze ;  and,  woman  like,  they  had  a  thorough  gossip  over 
the  evils  of  the  "  back-sliding  "  head-gear. 

Norman  had  retreated  from  it  into  the  window,  when  Flora 
returned  to  the  charge  about  Harvey  Anderson.  She  had  been 
questioning  their  old  mend  Mr.  Everard,  and  had  learnt  from  him 
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that  the  caui  the  hesitation,  with  which  his  name  had  been 
received,  was  he  had  become  imbued  with  some  of  the  Ration- 

alistic ideas  cu  t  in  tame  quarters.  '  He  seldom  met  Norman 
May  without  f<  ig  on  him  debates,  which  were  subjects  of  great 
interest  to  the  ,  -era,  as  the  two  young  men  were  considered  as 
the  most  disti  shed  representatives  of  their  respective  causes, 
among  their  o  immediate  contemporaries.  Norman's  powers  of 
argument,  his  eloquence,  readiness,  and  clearness,  were  thought  to 
rank  very  high,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ecerard,  had  been  of 
great  effect  in  preventing  other  youths  from  being  carried  away  by 
the  specious  brilliant-"  "f  >■'•  "<"•' 

Ethel  valued  this.  ..  he  Ncwdigate  prise,  and 

she  was  extrenielv  »■  )ra  declare  her  intention 

of  sttll  asking  ly  consulting  her  brother 

as  to  the  day. 

'Why,  Floral   a  .IN 

Norman  bad  ta  way  nple  answer,  '  any  day.' 

'  Norman  is  wise:  said  Flora.    '  He  knows 

that  Sto     :    .  ■.■  any  neglect  from  us  to 

one  of  the  Anderson*,  ~™,  ...  rivalship,  U  is  the  more 

graceful  and  becoming.' 

<  I  do  not  think  it  right,'  said  Ethel,  stoutly ;  '  I  believe  that  a 
,  line  ought  to  be  drawn,  and  that  we  ought  not  to. associate  with 
people  who  opeuly  tamper  with  their  faith.' 

1  Never  fear,'  smiled  Flora ;  '  I  promise  you  that  there  shall  be 
no  debates  at  my  table.' 

Ethel  felt  the  force  of  the  pronoun,  and,  as  Flora  walked  out  of 
the  room,  she  went  up  to  Norman,  who  had  bceu  resting  his  brow 
against  the  window. 

'  It  is  vain  to  argue  with  her,'  she  said  ;  '  but,  Norman,  do  not 
you  think  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  seek  after  men  who  desert  and 
deny — ' 

She  stopped  short,  frightened  at  his  pale  look. 

He  spoke  in  a  clear  low  tony,  that  seemed  to  thrill  her  with  a 
sort  of  alarm.  '  If  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts  were  probed,  who 
could  cast  the  first  stone  ?  ' 

4 1  don't  want  to  cast  stones,'  she  began  ;  but  be  made  a  gesture 
as  if  he  would  not  hear,  and.  at  the  same  moment,  Mr.  Ogilvie 
entered  the  room. 

Had  Ethel  been  at  home,  she  would  have  pondered  much  over 
her  brother's  meaninc — here  she  had  no  leisure.  Not  only  was  she 
fully  occupied  with  the  new  scenes  around,  but  her  Scottish  cousin 
took  up  everv  moment  open  to  conversation.  He  was  older  than 
Norman,  and"  had  just  taken  his  decree,  and  he  talked  with  that 
superior  aplomb,  which  a  few  years'"  bestow  at  their  time  of  life, 
without  conceit,  but  more  hopeful  and  ambitious,  aud  with  higher 
spirits  than  bis  cousin. 
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Though  industrious  and  distinguished,  he  had  not  avoided  society 
or  amusement,  was  a  great  cricketer  and  tennis-player,  one  of  the 
"  eight "  whose  success  in  the  boat-races  was  one  of  Norman's  prime 
interests,  and  he  told  stories  of  frolics  that  reminded  Ethel  of  her 
father's  old  Cambridge  adventures. 

He  was  a  new  variety  in  her  eves,  and  entertained  her  greatly. 
Where  the  bounds  of  banter  ended,  was  not  easy  to  define,  but 
whenever  he  tried  a  little  mystification,  she  either  entered  merrily 
into  the  humour,  or  threw  it  over  with  keen  wit  that  he  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  stretch.  They  were  always  discovering  odd,  unex- 
pected bits  of  knowledge  in  each  other,  and  a  great  deal  more 
accordance  in  views  and  opinions  than  appeared  on  the  surface,  for 
his  enthusiasm  usually  veiled  itself  m  persiflage  on  hers,  though  he 
was  too  good  and  serious  at  heart  to  carry  it  too  far. 

At  Blenheim,  perhaps  he  thought  he  had  given  an  overdose  of 
nonsense,  and  made  her  believe,  as  Meta  really  did,  that  the  Duchess 
Sarah  was  his  model  woman ;  for  as  they  walked  in  the  park  in 
search  of  Phoebe  Mayflower's  well,  he  gathered  a  fern  leaf,  to  shew 
her  the  Glenbracken  badge,  and  talked  to  her  of  his  home,  his 
mother,  and  his  sister  Marjorie,  and  the  little  Church  in  the  rocky 
glen.  He  gave  the  history  of  the  stolen  meetings  of  the  little  knot 
of  Churchmen  during  the  days  of  persecution,  and  shewed  a  heart 
descended  straight  from  the  Ogilvie  who  was  "  out  with  Montrose," 
now  that  the  upper  structure  of  young  England  was  for  a  little 
while  put  aside. 

After  this,  she  took  his  jokes  much  more  coolly,  and  made 
thrusts  beneath  them,  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy,  and  caused  him 
to  unfold  himself  the  more.  She  liked  him  all  the  better  for 
finding  that  he  thought  Norman  had  been  a  very  good  friend  to 
him,  and  that  he  admired  her  brother  heartily,  watching  tenderly 
over  his  tendencies  to  make  himself  unhappy.  He  confided  to  her 
that,  much  as  he  rejoiced  in  the  defeats  of  Anderson,  he  feared  that 
the  reading  and  thought  consequent  on  the  discussions,  had  helped 
to  overstrain  Norman's  mind,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  carrr 
him  away  from  all  study,  and  toil,  and  make  his  brains  rest,  and  his 
eyes  delight  themselves  upon  Scottish  mountains. 

Thereupon  came  vivid  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  especially 
his  own  glen  with  the  ruined  tower,  and  ardent  wishes  that  his 
cousin  Ethel  could  see  them  also,  and  know  Marjorie.  She  could 
quite  echo  the  wish,  Edinburgh  and  Loch  Katrine  had  been  the 
visions  of  her  life,  and  now  that  she  had  once  taken  the  leap  and 
left  home,  absence  did  not  seem  impossible,  and,  with  a  start  of 
delight,  she  hailed  her  own  conviction  that  he  intended  his  mother 
to  invite  the  party  to  Glenbracken. 

After  Norman's  vL«it,  Mr.  Ogilvie  declared  that  he  must  come 
home  with  him  aud  pay  his  long-promised  visit  to  Stoncborough. 
He  should  have  come  long  ago.     He  bad  been  coming  last  winter, 
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ad  prevented  him;  lie  had  always  wished  to  know 

«  father  well  remembered,  and  now  nothing  should 

i  amused  and  pleased  at  Ethel's  development — her 

d  into  piquancy,  and  her  countenance  so  embel- 

egularity  only  added  to  the  expressiveness.  There 

it  Ethel  would  come  to  !     She  had  not  said  that 

to  the  intended  ball,  and  her  grimaces  at  the 

;  growing  fainter  every  day. 

about  Harvey  Anderson  was  never  revived ;  Flora 

n  without  another  word — he  came  with  half-a- 

i  civil  greeting,  but  her 

a  day,  about  which  Mr. 

'  him  no  more. 

rand  thine  for  Ethel — a 

>racken  will  not  come  too 

loing  well  by  my  slaters.' 

Idy  to  record  how  much 

rbter  were  crowded  into 

I  feeling  beside  them,  for 

d  conld  leave  no  impres- 


bnt  the  weddii 
Dr.  May,  whot 
keep  him  aw  a; 

Flora  look) 
abruptness  sol 
Lushed,  that  tbt 
waa  DO  saving 
she  would  not 
mention  of  it 

The  discus 
sent  the  invii 
doien  other  n 
head  was  full 
Ogilvie  was  t 

capital  connection 
much  into  my  sph 

It  would  make 
pleasure,  how  muc!  . 

those  ten  days,  and  w 

these  were  not  girls  on  whou 
aion  but  one  of  gakty. 

The  whole  party  was  very  fall  of  merriment  Norman  May, 
especially,  on  whom  Flora  contrived  to  devolve  that  real  leadership 
of  conversation  that  should  rightly  have  belonged  to  George  Rivers, 
kept  up  the  ball  with  wit  and  drollery  far  beyond  what  he  usually 
put  forth;  enliveoed  George  into  being  almost  an  agreeable  man, 
and  drew  out  little  Meta's  vivacity  into  sunny  sparkles. 

Meta  generally  had  Normin  lor  her  share,  and  seemed  highly 
contented  with  his  iionizings,  which  were  given  much  more  quietly 
and  copiously  than  those  which  his  cousin  bestowed  upon  his  sister. 
Or  if  there  were  anything  euterprisiug  to  he  done,  any  tower  to  bo 
mounted,  or  anything  with  the  smallest  spice  of  danger  in  it, 
Meta  was  charmed,  and  with  her  lightness  and  airiness  of  foot 
and  figure,  and  perfectly  feminine  ways  showed  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture that  added  to  the  general  diversion.  But  if  she  were  to  be 
helped  up  or  down  anywhere,  she  certainly  seemed  to  find  greater 
security  in  Norman  May's  a-;i^aiieu,  though  it  was  but  a  leather- 
lite  touch  that  she  ever  u>td  to  aid  her  bounding  step. 

Both  as  being  diffident,  and,  in  a  manner,  at  home,  Xorman  was 
not  as  constantly  her  cavalier  as  was  Mr.  Ugilvio  to  his  sister; 
and,  when  supplanted,  bis  (tout  was  tither  to  s>ioul,.t  for  Flora,  or, 
if  she  did  not  need  bin.,  to  walk  alone,  grave  and  abstracted.  Tbero 
was  a  wi'igiit  on  his  brow,  when  uothing  was  guiii^  oil  to  drive  it 
away,  and  whether  it  wLre  nervousness  as  to  the  performance  in 
store  for  him,  anxiety  about  Harry,  or.  as  Mr.  Ogilvie  said, 
too  severe  application ;    some  burthen  hung  upon  him,  that  was 
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only  lightened  for  the  time  by  his  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of 

the  P*rty* 

On  Sunday  evening,  when  they  bad  been  entering  into  the  almost 
vision-like  delight  of  the  choicest  of  music,  and  other  accompani- 
ments of  Church  scrvice,they  went  to  walk  in  Christ  Church  meadows. 
They  had  begun  altogether  by  comparing  feelings — Ethel  wonder- 
ing whether  Stoneborough  Minster  would  ever  be  used  as  it  might 
be,  and  whether,  if  so,  they  should  be  practically  the  better  for  it ; 
and  proceeding  with  metaphysics  on  her  side,  and  satire  on  Nor- 
man Ogilvie's,  to  speculate  whether  that  which  is,  is  best,  and  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  striving  for  change  and  improvements?  what 
should  begin  from  above,  and  what  from  beneath — with  illustrations 
often  laughter-moving,  though  they  were  much  in  earnest,  as  the 
young  heir  of  Glenbrackcn  looked  into  his  future  life. 

Flora  had  diverged  into  wondering  who  would  have  the  living 
after  poor  old  Mr.  lianisden,  and  walked,  keeping  her  husband 
amused  with  instances  of  his  blunders. 

Meta,  as  with  Norman  she  parted  from  the  rest,  thought  her  own 
dear  Abbotstoke  Church,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilmot,  great  subjects 
for  content  and  thanksgiving,  though  it  was  a  wonderful  treat  to 
see  and  hear  such  as  she  had  enjoyed  to-day ;  and  she  thought  it  was 
a  joy,  to  carry  away  abidingly,  to  know  that  praise  and  worship,  as 
near  perfection  as  this  earth  could  render  them,were  being  offered  up. 

Norman  understood  her  thought,  but  responded  by  more  of  a 
sigh  than  was  quite 'comfortable. 

Meta  went  on  with  her  own  thoughts,  on  the  connection  between 
worship  and  good  works,  how  the  one  leads  to  the  other,  and  how 
praise,  with  pure  lips  is,  after  all,  the  great  purpose  of  existence.— 
Her  last  thought  she  spoke  aloud. 

1 1  suppose  everything,  our  own  happiness  and  all,  are  given  to 
us  to  turn  into  praise,1  she  said. 

1  Yes—'  echoed  Norman ;  but  as  if  his  thoughts  were  not  quite 
with  hers,  or  rather  in  another  part  of  the  same  subject ;  then  re- 
calling himself,  *  Happy  such  as  can  do  so*' 

4  If  one  only  could — '  said  Meta. 

*  You  can— don't  say  otherwise,9  exclaimed  Norman ;  '  I  know, 
at  least,  that  you  and  my  father  can.' 

( Dr.  May  does  so,  more  than  anyone  I  know,'  said  Meta. 

4  Yes,'  said  Norman  again ;  '  it  is  his  secret  of  joy.  To  him  it 
is  never, "  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows." ' 

4  To  him  they  are  not  shadows,  but  foretastes,'  said  Meta. 

Silence  again ;  and  when  she  spoke,  she  said,  *  I  have  always 
thought  it  must  be  such  a  happiness  to  have  power  of  any  kind  that 
can  be  used  in  direct  service,  or  actual  doing  good*' 

4  No,'  said  Normau.  '  Whatever  becomes  a  profession,  becomes 
an  unreality.' 

4  Surely  not,  in  becoming  a  duty,'  said  Meta. 
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*  Not  for  is  answered  ;  '  but  where  (he  fabric  erected  by 

ourselves,  in  t  gbt  of  tlie  world,  is  but  an  outer  case,  a  shell  of 
mere  words.  **  i  up  for  the  occasion,  strung  together  as  men 
language;   tl  If- con  vie  ted,  we  shrink  witiuu  the  busk,  and  feel 

our  own  wort  ness  and  hypocrisy.' 

1  As  one  tests  in  reproving  the  school  children  for  behaving  ill 
at  Churcb  ? '  said  Meta. 

'  You  never  felt  anything  approaching  to   it ! '  said  Norman, 
'  To  know  oneself  to  be  such  a  deception,  that  everything  else  see 
a  delusion  too  ' ' 

whether  that  is  metaphysical,1  said   Meta,  '  but  I 
I  .  know  oneself  to  be  wo 


'I  don't  ki 
am  sure  I  dor 
than  one  I  ■ 

'I  eoald 
seemed  impeheu  u 
'  When  the  wandei 
mirage;  o    ■.  I    i    r 
■one  enchanter,  wl 

'  It  must  be  e 
may  know  it  is  a  ae 
a  spell,  a  charm  ? — ' 

'What'     ' 


said  Norman;  and  yet  he 
Stating  silence,  he  added, 
hat  the  spring  is  but  a 
uide  hazy  or  distorted  by 
■■  feelings,  Meta  ? ' 
ar  bewildered;  'but  he 
ake.     Has  be  Dot  always 


? '  eagerly  said  Norman,  standing  still 
'  Believe—'  said  Meta,  hardly  knowing  bow  she  came  to  choose 
the  words. 

'I   believe!'  he  repeated.      'What — when  we  go  beyond  the 

Erovince  of  reason — human,  a  thing  of  sense  after  alt  I     How  often ' 
ave'I  so  answered.     But  Meta,  when  a  man  has  been  drawn,  in 


self- sufficient 

;  security,  to  look  into  a  magic  mirror,  and  cannot  de- 

t&ch  his  eye 

3  from  the  confused,  misty  scene — where   all   that  had 

his  allegianc 

e  appears  shattered,  overthrown,  like  a  broken  image, 

or  at  least  ui 

aable  to  endure  examination,  then — ' 

'  0,  Kan 

nan,  is  that  the  trial  to  anyone  here  ?     I  thought  old 

Oxford  was 

the  great  guardian  nurse  of  truth!     I  am  sure  she 

cannot   deal 

in   magic  mirrors  or   tueh   frightful  things.      Do  you 

know  you  ar 

s  talking  like  a  very  horrible  dream  ?  ' 

'I  belie* 

e  I  am  iu  one.'  ?aid  Norman. 

'  To  be  sure  you  arc.  Wake  !  '  said  Meta,  looking  up,  smiling 
in  his  face.  ■  You  have  read  yourself  into  a  maze,  that's  all — what 
Mary  calls,  muzzling  your  head  :  you  don't  really  tliiuk  all  this,  and 
when  vcu  get  into  the  country,  aivav  from  book-,  you  will  forget  it. 
One  look  at  our  dear  old  purple  Welsh  hills  will  blow  away  all  the 
mists ! ' 

'  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  in  this  manner,'  said  Norman,  sadly. 
'  Forget  it,  Meta.' 

■Forget  it!  Of  course  I  will.  It  is  all  nonsense,  and  meant 
to  bo  forgotten,'  said  Meta,  laughing.      '  You  will  owu  that  it  is  by- 
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He  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

4  Don't  think  I  am  unfeeling,'  she  said ;  '  but  I  know  it  is  all  a 
fog  up  from  books,  books,  books— I  should  like  to  drive  it  off  with  a 
good  fresh  gust  of  wind !  Oh !  I  wish  those  yellow  lilies  would 
grow  in  our  river !  ' 

Meta  talked  away  gaily  for  the  rest  of  the  walk.  She  was  any- 
thing but  unfeeling,  but  she  had  a  confidence  in  Norman  that  for- 
bade her  to  see  anything  here  but  one  of  his  variations  of  spirits, 
which  always  sank  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  She  put  forth  her 
brightness  to  enliven  him.  and,  in  their  subsequent  ttte  &  Utes,  she 
avoided  all  that  could  lead  to  a  renewal  of  this  conversation.  Ethel 
would  not  have  rested  till  it  had  been  fought  out  Meta  thought  it 
to  imaginary,  that  it  had  better  die  for  want  of  the  aliment  of 
words ;  certainly  hers  could  not  reach  an  intellect  like  his,  and  she 
would  only  soothe  and  amuse  him.  Dr.  May,  mind-curer,  as  well 
aa  body-curer,  would  soon  be  here,  to  put  the  climax  to  the  general 
joy,  and  watch  his  own  son. 

He  did  arrive ;  quite  prepared  to  enjoy,  giving  an  excellent 
account  of  both  homes ;  Mr.  Rivers  very  well,  ana  the  Wilmota 
taking  care  of  him,  and  Margaret  as  comfortable  aa  usual,  Mary 
making  a  most  important  and  capable  little  housekeeper,  Miss  Braoy 
aa  good  as  possible.  He  talked  as  if  they  had  all  flourished  the 
better  for  Ethel's  absence,  but  he  had  evidently  missed  her  greatly, 
aa  he  shewed,  without  knowing  it,  by  his  instant  eagerness  to  have 
her  to  himself.  Even  Norman,  prizeman  as  he  was,  was  leas  wanted. 
There  was  proud  affection,  eager  congratulation,  for  him,  but  it 
was  Ethel  to  whom  he  wanted  to  tell  everything  that  had  passed 
during  her  absence— whom  he  treated  as  if  they  were  meeting  after 
a  tedious  separation. 

They  dined  rather  early,  and  went  out  afterwards,  to  walk  down, 
the  High  Street  to  Christ  Church  Meadow.  Norman  and  Ethel 
had  been  anxious  for  this ;  they  thought  it  would  give  their  father 
the  best  idea  of  the  tout  ensemble  of  Oxford,  and  were  not  without 
hopes  of  beating  him  by  his  own  confession,  in  that  standing  fight 
between  him  and  his  sons,  as  to  the  beauties  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge— a  fight  in  which,  hitherto,  they  had  been  equally  matched 
— neither  partiian  having  seen  the  rival  University. 

Flora  staid  at  home;  she  owned  herself  fairly  tired  by  her 
arduous  duties  of  following  the  two  young  ladies  about,  and  was 
very  glad  to  give  her  father  the  keeping  of  them.  Dr.  May  held 
out  his  arm  to  Ethel — Norman  secured  his  peculiar  property. 
Ethel  could  have  preferred  that  it  should  be  otherwise— Norman 
would  have  no  companion  but  George  Rivers ;  how  bored  he  would  be. 

All  through  the  streets,  while  she  was  telling  her  father  the 
names  of  the  buildings,  she  was  not  giving  her  whole  attention ;  she 
was  trying  to  guess  from  the  sounds  behind,  whether  Mr.  Ogih  ie 
were  accompanying  them.     They  entered  the  meadows— Norman 


lAJMlateMMfltfh 


turned  roun 
Cum,  on  tho 
two  gentler 
Oxonians  a 
May  making 
pelled  to  joir 

In  the 
attached  bin 
Ethel's  othe 
ties.  Ethel 
unused  with 
look  on. 

Presently, 
fell  in  with  i 
aside,  until  he 
among  another 

He  came  "to 
himself  in  the 
cousin,  a  chai- 
made  her  the 
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li  a  laugh,  to  defy  the  Doctor  to  bit  of  the 
of  the  Isis.  The  party  stood  still — the  other 
anio  up.  They  amalgamated  again — nil 
ug  to  say  spiteful  things  of  the  Cam,  and  Dt. 
ritcd  defence,  in  which  Ethel  found  herself  un 

jrarcUcd  path,  they  proceed  in  threes ;  George 
)  his  sister  and  Norman.  Mr.  Ogilvie  came  V 
and  began  to  point  out  all  the  various  notabili 
appy  ngatn;  her  father  was  so  much  pleased  ami 
and  he  with  her  father,  that  it  wan  a  treat  to 


net  ing  with  acquaintances, 
ill  had  another  pleasant 
tlr.  Ogilvie  was  absorbed 

Jr.  May  had  established 
been  appropriated  to  b 
Jie  rest  of  the  world,  ai 
occupant.  There  was  a 
most  interesting  ■  a  meeting  with  the  Town 

Council,  which  sue  naa  leu  penning,  wueu  Dr.  May  had  been  bat- 
tling to  save  the  next  presentation  of  the  living  from  being  sold. 

Pew  subjects  could  affect  Ethel  more  nearly,  yet  she 
herself  missing  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  iu  trying  to  hea 
Mr.  Ogilvie  was  saying  to  Flora  about  a  visit  to  Gleubracken. 

The  time  came  for  the  two  Balliol  men  to  take  their  leave. 
Nonuan  May  had  been  sitting  very  silent  all  the  evening,  aud 
Mcta,  who  was  near  him,  respected  his  mood.  When  be  said 
good-night,  he  drew  Ethel  outside  the  door.  '  Ethel,'  he  said, 
'  only  one  thing  :  do  ask  my  father  not  to  put  on  his  spectacles  to- 
morrow.' 

1  Very  well,'  said  Ethel,  half  smiling  ;  '  Richard  did  not  mind 

humility — I  shall  break  down  if  he  looks  at 
all  at  borne.' 


;  she  caught 
o  hear  what 


1  Richard  has  r 

'  Thank  you.' 

The  other  Nor: 
and  heard  the  hist 

'  Never  mind,'  said  he  to  Ethel,  ' 
shall  comport  himself  as  if  you  wer. 
pretty  fellow  to  talk  of  despising  fame 
fright ! ' 

'  Well,  good-night.'  said  Norman,  s 
morrow;   only  remember  the  spectacles 

Dr.   May   laughed  a  good  deal  at  the  reuue: 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  to   be   blindfolded. 


came  out  of  the  sitting-room  at  the  moment, 
Is. 

I'll  take  care  of  him.  He 
all  at  Nova  Zemhla.      A 

aud  theu  get  a  dt  of  stagc- 

ghing.     '  It  will  be  over  to- 

t.  and  asked  if 
Meta  wondered 
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that  Ethel  should  have  mentioned  the  request  bo  publicly;  she 
was  a  good  deal  touched  by  it,  and  she  thought  Dr.  May  ought 
to  be  so. 

Good-night  was  said,  and  Dr.  May  put  his  arm  round  Ethel,  and 

gave  her  the  kiss  that  she  had  missed  for  seven  nights.     It  was  very 
omelike,  and  it  brought  a  sudden  flash  of  thought  across  Ethel  I 
What  had  she  been  doing  ?    She  had  been  impatient  of  her  father's  v 
monopoly  of  her ! 

She  parted  with  Flora,  and  entered-  the  room  she  shared  with 
Meta,  where  Bellairs  waited  to  attend  her  little  mistress.  Few 
words  passed  between  the  two  girls,  and  those  chiefly  on  the  mor- 
row's dress.  Meta  had  some  fixed  ideas— she  should  wear  pink. 
Norman  had  said  he  liked  her  pink  bonnet,  and  then  she  could 
put  down  her  white  veil,  so  that  he  could  be  certain  that  she 
not  looking;  Ethel  vaguely  believed  Flora  meant  her  to 
something — 

Bellairs  went  away,  and  Meta  gave  expression  to  her  eager  hope 
that  Norman  would  go  through  it  well.  If  he  would  only  read  it, 
as  he  did  last  Easter  to  her  and  Ethel. 

-  '  He  will,'  said  EtheL    '  This  nervousness  always  wears  off 
when  it  comes  to  the  point,  and  he  warms  with  his  subject.' 

1  Oh  1  but  think  of  all  the  eyes  looking  at  him  ! ' 

1  Ours  are  all  that  he  really  cares  for,  and  he  will  think  of  none . 
of  them,  when  he  begins.     No,  Meta,  vou  must  not  encourage  him 
in  it     Papa  says,  if  ne  did  not  think  it  half  morbid— the  result  of 
tk$  shock  to  his  nerves — he  should  be  angry  with  it  as  a  sort  of 
conceit ! ' 

• 1  should  have  thought  that  the  last  thing  to  be  said  of  Nor- 
man ! '  said  Meta,  with  a  little  suppressed  indignation. 

4  It  was  once  in  his  nature,'  said  Ethel ;  '  and  I  think  it  is  the 
mult  he  most  beats  down.  There  was  a  time,  before  you  knew  him, 
when  he  would  have  been  vain  and  ambitious.' 

1  Then  it  is  as  they  say,  conquered  faults  crow  to  be  the  opposite 
virtues ! '  said  Meta.  '  How  very  good  he  is,  Ethel ;  one  sees  it 
more  when  he  is  with  other  people,  and  one  hears  all  these  young 
men's  stories ! ' 

4  Everything  Norman  does  not  do,  is  not  therefore  wrong,'  said 
Ethel,  with  her  usual  lucidity  of  expression. 

•  Don't  you  like  him  the  better  for  keeping  out  of  all  these 
follies  ? ' 

1  Norman  does  not  call  them  so,  I  am  sure,9 

1  No,  he  is  too  good  to  condemn — ' 
.  4  It  is  not  only  that,'  said  Ethel.  '  I  know  papa  thinks  that 
the  first  grief,  coming  at  his  age,  and  in  the  manner  it  did,  checked 
and  subdued  his  spirits,  so  that  he  has  little  pleasure  in  those 
things.  And  he  always  meant  to  be  a  Clergyman,  which  acted 
as  a  sort  of  Consecration  on  him ;  but  many  things  are  innocent, 
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»nd  I  do  bel 
graTe.' 

'  Yes,'  sat 
would  not  be 

1  Of  coura 
1  and  certain!,' 
mamma  tliouj 
than  they  set 
you  must  not 
night.' 

Very  diffi 
girls  stretche 
Ten's  innocei 
Admiration,  t,j 
not  feel  for  hin 
that  never  held  . 
connexion  betv 
were  bat  the 
asleep,  she  mumu 
not  to  look. 

Ethcldred  heard  them,  fo  uo  sleep  for  her.     She  had 

a  parley  to  hold  with  horselt,  auu  to  accuse  her  om  feelings  of 
having  been  unkind,  ungrateful,  undutiful  towards  her  father. 
What  bad  a  fit  of  vanity  brougbt  her  to  ?  that  she  should  hare 
been  tesied  by  what  would  naturally  have  been  her  greatest  de- 
light !  her  father's  pleasure  in  being  with  her.  Was  this  the  girl 
who  had  lately  vowed  within  herself  that  her  father  should  be  her 
first  earthly  object  ? 

At  first,  Ethel  blamed  herself  for  her  secret  impatience,  but 
another  conviction  crossed  ber,  and  not  an  unpieasing  one,  though 
it  made  her  cheeks  tingle  with  maidenly  shame,  at  having  called  it 
up.  Throughout  this  week,  Norman  Opilvie  had  certainly  sought 
her  out.     He  had  looked  disappointed  this  evening — there 


■apa  would  like  it  better,  if  Norman  were  less 

ta,  remembering  the  Sunday  talk, '  but  stilt,  he 
•  is — so  different  from  others — ' 
ou'l  mean  less  good,  only,  less  grave,'  said  Ethel, 
nervous.  But.  perhaps,  it  is  a  good  thing;  dear 
■■  talents  would  have  been  a  greater  temptation 
be,  subdued  as  he  has  been.  I  only  meant  that 
.■mi,,  all  that  Norman  docs  not  do.     Now,  good- 

-™  *k»  .-...  i;nH  ••M.  nbich  those  two  young 
at  night.  Margaret  Ri- 
up  in  one  oon  tern  plat  ion. 
for  him,  which  he  would 
fly  out  of  herself — a  si 
1  of  the  slender  thread  of 
it  that  his  vague  fancies 
i,  and,  as  she  fell  sound 
us,  mixed  with  promises 


doubt  tbat  bi 
Such  a  percept 
beauty  as  it  did 
good-looking  tb: 


:ted  by  her — by  ber,  plain,  awkward  Ethel  ! 
assuredly  never  gave  so    much  pleasure  to  a 
Ethel,  who  bad  always  believed  herself  far  less 
.  she  really  was.      It  was  a  gleam  of  delight,  and, 


and  a 


ber.-elf  to  scold  it  dot 


Tha 


resolu! 


the  e 


bef'ire  her.  but  it  had   been   i 
1.  if  ber  notion  were  really  ric 


could  not  be  binding. 

brilliant  future  of  mutual  joi 

side:  her  father  oppressed' and   Ii.iiely, 

Marv,  neither  companion  nor  autiioritv.  1 

and  she,  who  had  mentally  vowed   never 

away,  enjoying  her  own  happiness.     ■  Ah 

easy  enough  when  it  was  made,  when,'  tin 
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one  could  care  for  me  !  Shame  on  me!  Now  is  tho  time  to  test  it  I 
I  most  go  home  with  papa.' 

It  was  a  great  struggle— on  one  side  there  was  the  deceitful 
guise  of  modesty,  telling  her  it  was  absurd  to  give  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  kindness  of  the  first  cousin,  with  whom  she  had  ever 
been  thrown ;  there  was  the  dislike  to  vex  Flora  to  make  a  discus- 
sion, and  break  up  the  party.     There  was  the  desire  to  hear  the 

concert,  to  go  to  the  breakfast  at College,  to  return,  round  by 

Warwick  Castle,  and  Kcnilworth,  as  designed.  Should  she  lose 
all  this  for  a  mere  flattering  fancy.  She,  who  had  laughed  at 
Miss  Boulder,  for  imagining  every  one  who  spoke  to  her  was 
smitten.  What  reason  could  she  assign  ?  It  would  be  simply 
ridiculous,  and  unkind — and  it  was  so  very  pleasant.  Mr.  Ogilvie 
would  be  too  wise  to  think  of  so  incongruous  a  connexion,  which 
would  be  so  sure  to  displease  his  parents.  It  was  more  absurd 
than  ever  to  think  of  it  The  heir  of  Glenbracken,  and  a  country 
physician's  daughter !  ,*.: .. 

That  was  a  candid  heart  which  owned  that  its  own  repugnance 
to  accept  this  disparity  as  an  objection,  was  an  additional  evidence 
that  she  ought  to  flee  from  further  intercourse.  She  believed  that 
no  harm  was  done  yet ;  she  was  sure  that  she  loved  her  father  better 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  whilst  she  did  so,  it  was  beat 
to  preserve  her  heart  for  him.  Widowed  as  he  was,  she  knew  that 
he  would  sorely  miss  her,  and  that  for  years  to  come,  she  should  be 
necessary  at  home.  She  had  better  come  away  while  it  would  cost 
only  a  slight  pang,  for  that  it  was  pain  to  leave  Norman  Ogilvie, 
was  symptom  enough  of  the  need  of  not  letting  her  own  silly  heart 
go  further.  However  it  might  be  with  him,  another  week  would 
only  make  it  worse  with  her. 

1 1  will  go  home  with  papa ! '  was  the  ultimatum  reached  by  each 
chain  of  mental  reasonings,  and  borne  in  after  each  short  prayer  for 
guidance,  as  Ethel  tossed  about  listening  to  the  perpetual  striking 
of  all  the  Oxford  clocks,  until  daylight  had  begun  to  shine  in ;  when 
she  fell  asleep,  and  was  only  waked  oy  Meta,  standing  over  her  with 
a  sponge,  looking  very  mischievous,  as  she  reminded  her  of  their 
appointment  with  Dr.  May,  to  go  to  the  early  service  in  New  Col- 
lege ChapeL 

The  world  looked  different  that  morning  with  Ethel,  but  the  de- 
termination was  fixed,  and  the  service  strengthened  it.  She  was 
so  silent  during  the  walk,  that  her  companions  rallied  her,  and  they 
both  supposed  she  was  anxious  about  Norman;  but  taking  her  op- 
portunity, when  Meta  was  gone  to  prepare  for  breakfast,  she  rushed, 
in  her  usual  way,  into  the  subject  '  Papa !  if  you  please,  I  should 
like  to  go  home  to-morrow  with  you.' 

1  Eh  ? '  said  the  Doctor,  amazed.  '  How  is  this  ?  I  told  you 
that  Miss  Bracy  and  Mary  are  doing  famously.' 

1  Yes,  but  I  had  rather  go  back.' 


■*•*« 
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*  Indeed ! ' 
*  They  make  yen 

'  Oh  !  yes,  i 

1 1  am  glad 
not  tell  how  it 
all  at  one* 

Ethel  smiled. 


!  daisy  CHAIN. 

May  looked  at  tbe  door,  and  spoke  low. 

iog  can  be  kinder.* 

ear  it     This  Hirers  is  such  i  lout,  that  I  could 

lit  be.     I  did  not  look  to  see  you  turn  homesick 


'  Tes,  I  have  been  very  happy ;  but  please,  papa, 
ask  no  questions-     inly  take  me  home.' 

'  Come  !  it  is     11  a  homesick  St,  Ethel — never  fear  the  ball. 
Think  of  the  et       rt     If  it  were  not  for  that  poor  baby  of  Mrs. 


"itag  again.     You  wont 

nore.  Both  were  silent 
rwarda  Flora  seiied  on 
is  able  to  say,  '  Flora, 
en  very  kind  to  me,  bat 

you  are  as  bad  as  the 
home  the  instant  they 


Larkins,  I  shou 
hare  such  anoth™ 

1 1  know,  but  _ 

George  came 
on  the  subject  at 
Ethel,  to  array  «.,.  .. 

{lease  don't  be  ang 
mean  to  go  home 

'  I  declare  I '  sa__ 
children  at  the  Infant 
Bee  thetr  mothers  ! ' 

'  No,  Flora,  but  I  must  go.  Thank  you  for  all  this  pleasure, 
but  I  shall  have  heard  Norman's  poem,  and  then  I  must  go.' 

Flora  turned  her  round,  looked  in  her  face  kindly,  kissed  her, 
and  said,  '  My  dear,  never  mind,  it  will  all  come  right  again — only, 
don't  runaway.' 

'  What  will  come  right  ? ' 

'  Any  little  misunderstanding  with  Norman  Ogilvie.' 

1 1  don't  know  what  you  mean,1  said  Ethel,  becoming  scarlet 

'  My  dear,  you  need  not  try  to  hide  it.  I  see  that  you  have  got 
into  a  fright.  You  have  made  a  discovery,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  running  away.' 

'  Yes  it  is ! '  said  Ethel,  firmly,  not  denying  the  charge,  though 
reddening  more  than  ever  at  finding  her  impression  confirmed. 

'  Poor  child  !  she  is  afraid  ! '  said  Flora,  tenderly ;  '  but  I  will 
take  care  of  you,  Ethel.  It  is  everything  delightful.  You  are  the 
very  girl  for  such  a  hiros  de  Roman,  and  it  has  embellished  you 
more  than  all  my  Paris  fineries.' 

'  Hush,  Flora  !     Wc  ought  not  to  talk  in  this  way,  as  if—' 

'  As  if  he  had  done  more  than  walk  with,  and  talk  with,  nobody 
else  !  How  he  did  hate  papa,  last  night.  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
call  papa  off,  in  pity  to  him.' 

'  Don't,  Flora.  "  If  there  were  anything  in  it,  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  think  of  it,  so  I  am  goinj:  home  to  prevent  it.'  The  words 
were  spoken  with  averted  face,  and  heaving  breath. 

'  Proper  V  said  Flora.     '  The  Mays  are  a  good  old  family,  and 
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our  own  grandmother  was  an  honourable  Ogilvie  herself.    A  Soot* 
tiflh  Baron,  very  poor  too,  has  no  right  to  look  down — * 

1  They  shall  not  look  down.  Flora,  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk.  I 
cannot  bo  spared  from  home,  and  I  will  not  put  myself  in  the  way 
of  being  tempted  to  forsake  them  all.' 

I  Tempted  1 '  said  Flora,  laughing.  '  Is  it  such  a  wicked 
thing?' 

'  Not  in  others,  but  it  would  be  wrong  in  me,  with  such  a  state 
of  things  as  there  is  at  home.' 

I I  do  not  suppose  he  would  want  you  for  some  years  to  come. 
He  is  only  two-aud-twenty.     Mary  will  grow  older.' 

4  Margaret  will  either  be  married,  or  want  constant  care.   Flora, 
*;      I  will  not  let  myself  be  drawn  from  them.' 

f  '  You  may  think  so  now :  but  it  would  be  for  their  real  good  to 

i  relieve  papa  of  any  of  us.  If  we  were  all  to  think  as  you  ao,  how 
should  we  live  f  I  don't  know — for  papa  told  me  there  will  be 
barely  ten  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  houses,  and  what  will  that 
be  among  ten  ?  I  am  not  talking  of  yourself  but,  think  of  the 
others  P 

' 1  know  papa  will  not  be  happy  without  me,  and  I  will  not  leare 
him,'  repeated  Ethel,  not  answering  the  argument 

Flora  changed  her  ground,  and  laughed!    '  We  are  getting  into 

the  heroics,'  she  said,  (when  it  would  be  ?ery  foolish  to  break  up 

our  plana,  only  because  we  have  found  a  pleasant  cousin.     There  is 

[   nothing  wrioo.  in  it,  I  dire  »y.    How  silly  of  n>  to  «r gue  on  rah 

.    an  idea  I ' 

Meta  came  in  before  Flora  could  say  more,  but  Ethel,  with  burn- 
ing cheeks,  repeated, '  It  will  be  safer  I' 

Ethel  had,  meantime,  been  dressed  by  her  sister ;  and,  as  Bel- 
lairs  came  to  adorn  Meta,  and  she  could  have  no  solitude,  she  went 
down  stairs,  thinking  she  heard  Norman's  step,  and  hoping  to  judge 
of  his  mood. 

She  entered  the  room  with  an  exclamation — '  0  Norman ! ' 
'  At  your  service  1 '  said  the  wrong  Norman,  looking  merrily  up, 
from  behind  a  newspaper. 
*         '  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  Pthought — ' 

1  Your  thoughts  were  quite  right,'  he  said,  smiling.     *  Your 
brother  desires  me  to  present  his  respecU  to  his  honoured  family, 
;  and  to  inform  them  that  his  stock  of  assurance  is  likely  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  pleasure  of  their  company  this  morning.' 
1  How  is  he  ? '  asked  Ethel,  anxiously. 

1  Pretty  fair.     He  has  blue  saucers  round  his  eyes,  as  he  had 
before  he  went  up  for  his  little  go.' 
I         '  Oh,  I  know  them,'  said  Ethel 

1 Very  odd,'  contiuued  her  cousin ;  '  when  the  end  always  is, 
♦hat  he  says  he  has  the  luck  of  being  set  on  in  the  very  place  he 
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a  sleepless  night, 


[  think  it  has  expended  itself  in 
'■,  when  he  comes  to  the  point.' 

s  brother  Harry.     He  said  it  was  the  day  for 
and  that    Harry's  pleasure   would  be  the  I 


knows  best. 

and  I  have  no 

'  What  is  1 

'Writing  L 

the    Pacific   m 

of  it' 

1  Ah  ! '  said  Ethel,  glancing  towards  the  paper,  '  Ia  there  any 
naval  intelligei      ?' 

ad  while  she  was  thinking  whether  she  o 
med,  in  a  tone  that  startled  her,  '  Ha  t  Noi     Is 
the  Aleestis?' 


is  merely  this — ehe  b 
which  you  knew  before. 


d  apprehensions, 
Ethel's  thoughts  flew  to 
bsolutely  necessary  now. 
alarm,  saying  that  there 
j  the  many  causes  that 
c-assuring  her  greatly. 


He  looked : 
to  depart,  he  < 
your  brother's 

'Yesl     0 

Nothing  I 
not  come  into 
This  is  all.' 

'  Let  me  ae* ! 

It,wa3  no  i 
yet  it  seemed  - 
Margaret.     Her 
Mr.  Ogttvie  kindij 
was  still  no  reason 
might  hare  delayed  tne  snip, ; 

'  But  Norman,'  she  said. 

'  Ah  !  true.  Poor  May  !  He  will  break  down,  to  a  certainty, 
if  he  hears  it.  I  will  go  at  once,  and  keep  guard  over  him,  lest  he 
should  meet  with  this  paper.  But.  pray  don't  be  alarmed.  I  as- 
sure you  there  is  no  cause.     You  will  have  letters  to-morrow.' 

Ethel  would  fain  have  thrown  off  her  finery  and  hurried  homo 
at  once,  but  no  one  regarded  the  matter  as  she  did.  Dr.  May 
agreed  with  Flora,  that  it  was  no  worse  than  before,  and  though 
they  now  thought  Ethel's  return  desirable,  on  Margaret's  account, 
U  would  be  tetter  not  lo  add  to  the  shock  by  a  sudden  arrival, 
especially  as  they  took  in  no  daily  paper  at  home.  So  the  theatre 
was  not  to  be  given  up,  nor  any  of  the  subsequent  plans,  except  so 
far  as  regarded  Ethel;  and,  this  agreed,  they  started  for  the  scene- 
of  action. 

a  the  street  before  they  met  the  ubiquitous 

;   that  Cheviot.  Norman's   prompter,  was  aware 

was  guarding  him,  while  he  caiue  to  escort  the 

he  expressively  called  ■■  the  hear  fight."    Ethel 


Thcv  were  hardlv  ii 
Mr.  Ogilvi 
of  the  repi 
ladie 


i-lini::. 


olutely  adhc 
who  had   be, 
brother's  hit 


their  benches  shook  themselvc 


;u:J  her 


tiptot 


i  took  care  of  Meta, 

manner  to  the  point  of  tier 
the  crowd  uiiyht  easily  brush 

Lk.Ul.-3  were  landed  in  a  crowd 
:  pioneered — they  emerged  on 
md  seated  themselves.      There 
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was  the  swarm  of  gay  ladies,  around  them,  and  beneath  the  area, 
fast  being  paved  with  heads,  black,  brown,  grey  and  bald,  a  surging 
living  sea,  where  Meta  soon  pointed  out  Dr.  May  and  George ;  the 
mere  sight  of  such  masses  of  people  was  curious  and  interesting, 
reminding  Ethel  of  Cherry  Elwood  having  once  shocked  her  by 
saying  the  Whitmonday  club  was  the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the 
whole  year.  And  above !  that  gallery  of  trampling  undergraduates, 
and  more  than  trampling !  Ethel  and  Meta  could,  at  ffrst,  have 
found  it  in  their  hearts  to  be  frightened  at  those  thundering  shouts, 
but  the  young  ladies  were  usually  of  opinions  so  similar,  that  the 
louder  grew  the  cheers,  the  more  they  laughed  and  exulted,  so  car- 
ried along,  that  no  cares  could  be  remembered. 

Making  a  way  through  the  thronged  area,  behold  the  procession 
of  scarlet  Doctors,  advancing  through  the  midst,  till  the  red  and 
black  Vice-Chancellor  sat  enthroned  in  the  centre,  and  the  scarlet 
line  became  a  semicircle,  dividing  the  flower-garden  of  ladies  from 
the  black  mass  below. 

Then  came  the  introduction  of  the  honorary  Doctors,  one  by  one, 
with  the  Latin  speech,  which  Ethel's  companions  unreasonably 
required  her  to  translate  to  them,  while  she  was  using  all  her  ears 
to  catch  a  word  or  two,  and  her  eyes  to  glimpse  at  the  features  of 
men  of  note. 

By-and-by,  a  youth  made  his  appearence  in  the  rostrum,  and  a 
good  deal  of  Latin  ensued,  of  which  Flora  hoped  Ethel  was  less 
tired  of  than  she  was.  In  time,  however,  Meta  saw  the  spectacles 
removed,  and  George  looking  straight  up,  and  she  drew  down  her 
veil,  and  took  hold  of  Flora's  hand,  and  Ethel  flushed  like  a  hot 
ooaL  Nevertheless,  all  contrived  to  see  a  tall  figure,  with  face 
much  flushed,  and  hands  moving  nervously  1  The  world  was  tired, 
and  people  were  departing,  so  that  the  first  lines  were  lost,  perhaps 
a  satisfaction  to  Norman,  but  his  voice  soon  cleared  and  became 
louder,  his  eyes  lighted,  and  Ethel  knew  the  u funny  state"  had 
come  to  his  relief — people's  attention  was  arrested — there  was  no 
more  going  away — 

It  was  well  that  Norman  was  ignorant  of  the  fears  for  Harry, 
for  four  lines  had  been  added  since  Ethel  had  seen  the  poem,  saying 
how  self-sacrifice  sent  forth  the  sailor-boy  from  home,  to  the  lone 
watch,  the  wave  and  storm,  his  spirit  rising  high,  ere  manhood 
braced  bis  form. 

Applause  did  not  come  where  Ethel  had  expected  it ;  and,  at 
first,  there  was  silence  at  the  close,  but,  suddenly,  the  acclamations 
rose  with  deafening  loudness,  though  hardly  what  greets  some 
poems  with  more  to  catch  the  popular  ear. 

Ethel's  great  excitement  was  over,  and  presently  she  found  her- 
self outside  of  the  theatre,  a  shower  falling,  and  an  umbrella  held 
over  her  by  Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  was  asking  her  if  it  was  not  adxni- 
Vol.1L- 
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rable,  and  declaring  the  poem  might  rant  with  Hcbcr's  Palestine,  o 
Milu    ::'  ■  A  polio. 

They  were  be  ad  fur  a  great  luncheon  at  one  of  the  Colleges, 
where  Ethel  n  survey  the  Principal  with  whom  Miss  llicb  bad 
corresponded.  '.  Ogilvie  sat  nest  to  her,  told  her  all  tbc  names, 

and  quizzed  thi  [jnitaries,  but  she  had  a  sense  of  depression,  and 
did  not  wish  to  t_.tr  into  the  usual  strain  of  banter.  He  dropped 
hia  lively  tone,  and  drew  her  out  about  Harry,  till  she  was  telling 
eagerly  of  her  dear  sailor  brother,  and  found  him  so  sympathising 
and  considerate, that  she  did  not  Ilka  him  less;  though  she  felt  hi 
intercourse  with  him  a  sort  of  intoxication,  that  would  only  mal 
it  the  worse  for  ber  5 

During  that  who!  walk  through  the  gar- 

dens, where  there  wa  oral  show,  something  was 

always  prompting  h  quasi  privacy,  that  she 

was  on  the  eve  ot  d  ber  resolution  against  it 

— she  thought  it  w<  rrautable  experiment 

When  they  retu  found  Norman  looking 

tagged,  but  relieve  ifa,  with  a  novel  in  hia 

hand.     He  roused  i,  and,  to  avoid  any  com* 

plintents  on  hia  c  — '  Well,  Ethel,  are  you 

ready  for  the  ball? 

'  We  shall  spare  her  the  ball,'  said  Dr.  May ;  *  there  is  a  report 
about  the  Alccstis,  in  the  newspaper,  that  may  make  Margaret  un- 
comfortable, and  this  good  sister  will  not  stay  away  from  her.' 

Norman  started  up  crying,  '  What,  papa. ' 

'  It  is  a  mere  nothing  in  reality,'  said  Dr.  May, '  only  what  we 
knew  before;'  and  he  showed  his  son  the  paragraph,  which  Norman 
read  as  a  death  warrant — the  colour  ebbed  from  his  lips  and  cheeks 
— he  trembled  so,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  and  without 
speaking,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  words,  "  serious  apprehen- 
sions are  entertained  with  regard  to  H.  M.  S.  Alccstis,  Captain 
Gordon — " 

'  If  you  had  seen  as  many  newspaper  reports  come  to  nothing,  as 

I  have,  you  would  not  take  this  so  much  to  heart,'  said  Dr.  May. 

I I  expect  to  hear  that  this  verv  mail  has  brought  letters.' 

And  Metii  added  that,  at  luncheon,  she  had   been   seated  next, 
3  of  the   honorary  doctors — a   naval  captain — who  had  been 
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1  When  do  we  set  off? '  was  Norman's  question. 

I  At  five/  said  Ethel     '  You  mean  it,  papa  ? ' 

I I  did  intend  it,  if  I  had  gone  alone,  but  I  shall  not  take  you 
till  eight ;  nor  you  Norman,  at  all.' 

Norman  was  bent  on  returning,  but  his  father  and  Flora  would 
not  hear  of  it  Flora  could  not  spare  him,  and  Dr.  May  was  afraid 
of  the  effect  of  anxiety  on  nerves  and  spirits  so  sensitive.  While 
this  was  going  on,  Mr.  Ogilvie  looked  at  Ethel  in  consternation, 
and  said, ( Are  you  really  going  home  ? ' 

1 Yes,  my  eldest  sister  must  not  be  left  alone  when  she  hears 
this.' 

He  looked  down — Ethel  had  the  resolution  to  walk  away. 
Flora  could  not  give  up  the  ball,  and  Meta  found  that  she  must  go : 
but  both  the  Normans  spent  a  quiet  evening  with  Dr.  May  and 
Ethel.  Norman  May  had  a  bad  headache,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
have  justly  earned ;  Dr.  May  was  very  happy  reviving  all  his  Scot- 
tish recollections,  and  talking  to  young  Ogilvie  about  Edinburgh.— 
Once,  there  was  a  private  consultation.  Ethel  was  provoked  and 
ashamed  of  the  throbs  that  it  would  excite.  What !  on  a  week's 
acquaintance  ?—  *•« 

When  alone  with  her  father,  she  began  to  nerve  herself  for 
something  heroic,  and  great  was  her  shame  when  she  heard  only  of 
her  cousin's  kind  consideration  for  her  brother,  whom  he  wished 
to  take  home  with  him,  and  thence  to  see  the  Highlands,  so  as  to 
divert  his  anxiety  for  Harry,  as  well  as  to  call  him  off  from  the 
studies  with  which  he  had  this  term  overworked  himself  even  more 
than  usual  Dr.  May  had  given  most  grateful  consent,  and  he 
spoke  highly  in  praise  of  the  youth ;  but  there  was  no  more  to 
come,  and  Ethel  could  have  beaten  herself  for  the  moment  of  anti- 
cipation. 

Meta  came  home,  apologising  for  wakening  Ethel — but  Ethel 
had  not  been  asleep.  The  ball  had  not,  it  seemed,  been  as  charm- 
ing to  her  as  most  events  were,  and  Ethel  heard  a  sigh,  as  the  little 
lady  lay  down  in  her  bed. 

Late  as  it  was  when  she  went  to  rest,  Meta  rose  to  see  the 
travellers  off — she  sent  hosts  of  messages  to  her  father,  and  wished 
she  might  go  with  them.  George  and  Flora  were  not  visible,  and 
Dr.  May  was  leaving  messages  for  them,  and  for  Norman,  in  her 
charge,  when  the  two  Balliol  men  walked  in. 

Ethel  had  hoped  it  was  over,  yet  she  could  not  be  sorry  that 
the  two  youths  escorted  them  to  the  station,  and,  as  Ethel  wae 
placed  in  the  carriage,  she  believed  that  she  heard  something  of 
never  forgetting — happiest  week — but  in  the  civilities  which  the 
other  occupant  of  tie  carriage  was  offering  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  lesser  luggage,  she  l«»st  the  exact  words,  and  the  last  she 
heard  were,  "  Good-bye — I  hope  you  will  find  letters  at  home." 


CHAPTEB    X. 

Ttm  W  tb.  liaittd  poind  si  H  HTto  ud  bomb 


Etheldbed's  drcun  was  over.  She  bad  wakened  to  the  inside  of 
a  Great  West*™  carriage,  her  father  beside  her,  and  opposite  a 
thin,  foreigu-lo  2  gentleman.  Her  father,  to  whom  her  life  was 
to  be  devoted  1  le  looked  at  his  profile,  defined  against  the  win- 
dow, and  did  not  repent.  In  a  sort  of  impulse  to  do  something  for 
him,  she  took  bis  ha>  as  going  to  dispose  of  it 

in  the  roof,  when  he  1  nks,  but  saying, '  it  was 

not  worth  while — thi  jansitory  resting-place.' 

The  stranger  at  to  his  feet,  exclaiming, 

'Dick  himself V 

'  Spencer  I  old  *»  Dr.  May,  in  a  Voice  of 

equal  amazement  land,  which  was  grasped 

and  wrung  with  a>  1  ink  for  the  poor  maimed 

arm.  -    -. ■" 

■  J  '  Ha  I  what  is  amiss  with  y  ras  the  immediate  qaes- 

Hton.  Three  technical  words  were  spoKen  in  a  matter  of  fact  way, 
u  Dr.  May  replaced  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  then,  with  an  eager 
smile,  said,  '  Ethel,  here  t     You  have  heard  of  him  ! ' 

Ethel  had  indeed,  and  gave  her  hand  cordially,  surprised  by  the 
bow  and  air  of  deferential  politeness  with  which  it  was  received, 
like  a  favour,  while  Dr.  Spencer  asked  her  whether  she  had  been 
staying  in  Oxford. 

'  Aye,  and  what  for,  do  you  think  ?  '  said  Dr.  May,  joyously. 

'  You  don't  say  that  was  your  son  who  held  forth  yesterday  !  I 
thought  his  voice  had  a  trick  of  yours — but  then  I  thought  you 
would  have  held  by  old  Cambridge.' 

'  What  could  I  do  ?  '  said  Dr.  May,  dcprecatingly ;  '  the  boy 
would  go  and  -,-t  a  Balliol  scholarship-^-' 

'  Why  !  the  lad  is  a  genius  !  a  poet— no  mistake  about  it !  but 
I  scar 


'Ofhi- 
narried. 
'  Bless  1 


aid  Dr.  May,  looking  at 

ason  at  Poonshedagore, 
u!  yon — the  boy  of  the 
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'but  there  is  no  seeing  anyone  in  such  a  throng.  How  long  have 
you  been  .in  England  ? ' 

1 A  fortnight.  I  went  at  once  to  see  my  sister,  at  Malvern; 
there  I  fell  in  with  Kudden,  the  man  I  was  with  in  New  Guinea. 
He  was  going  up  to  be  made  an  honorary  Doctor,  and  made  me 
oome  with  hiin.' 

4  And  where  are  you  bound  for  ? '  as  the  train  shewed  signs  of  a 
halt 

1  For  London.  I  meant  to  hunt  up  Mat.  Fleet,  and  hear  of  yon, 
and  other  old  friends.' 

1 Does  he  expect  you  ? ' 

4  No  one  expects  me.     I  am  a  regular  vagabond.9 

'  Come  home  with  us,'  said  Dr.  May,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
arm.  '  I  cannot  part  with  you  so  soon.  Gome,  find  your  luggage. 
Take  your  ticket  for  Gloucester.' 

*  So  suddenly.  Will  it  not  be  inconvenient  f '  said  he,  looking 
tempted  but  irresolute. 

1  0  no,  no :  pray  oome  1 '  said  Ethel,  eagerly.  '  We  shall  be4o 
glad.' 

He  looked  his  courteous  thanks,  and  soon  was  with  themVn 
route  for  Stoneborough. 

Ethel's  thoughts  were  diverted  from  all  she  had  left  at  Oxford. 
She  could  not  but  watch  those  two  old  friends.  She  knew  enough 
of  the  traveller  to  enter  into  her  father's  happiness,  and  to  have  no 
fears  of  another  Sir  Matthew. 

They  had  been  together  at  Stoneborough,  at  Cambridge,  at  Paris, 
at  Edinburgh,  always  linked  in  the  closest  friendship ;  but,  by  Dr. 
May's  own  account,  his  friend  had  bsen  the  diligent  one  of  the  pair, 
a  bright  compound  of  principle  andBpirit,  and  highly  distinguished 
in  all  his  studies,  and  I)r.  May's  model  of  perfection.  Their  paths 
had  since  lain  far  apart,  and  they  had  not  seen  each  other,  since, 
twenty-six  years  ago,  they  had  parted  in  London — the  one  to  settle 
at  his  native  town,  while  the  other  accepted  a  situation  as  travelling 
physician.  On  his  return,  he  had  almost  sacrifioed  his  life  by 
self-devoted  attendance  on  a  fever-stricken  emigrant-ship.  He  had 
afterwards  received  an  appointment  in  India,  and  there  the  corres- 
pondence had  died  away,  and  Dr.  May  had  lost  traces  of  him,  only 
knowing  that,  in  a  visitation  of  cholera,  he  had  again  acted  with  the 
same  carelessness  of  his  own  life,  and  a  severe  illness,  which  had 
broken  up  his  health,  had  occasioned  him  to  relinquish  his^post 

It  now  appeared  that  he  had  thought  himself  coming  home  ever 
since.  He  had  gone  to  recruit,  in  the  Himalayas,  and  had  become 
engrossed  in  scientific  observations  on  their  altitudes,  as  well  as 
investigations  in  natural  history.  Going  to  Calcutta  he  had  fallen 
in  with  a  party  about  to  explore  the  Asiatic  islands,  and  he  had  ac- 
companied them,  as  well  as  going  on  an  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  Australia.     He  had  been  employed  in  various  sanitary  arrange- 
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merits  there,  and  in  India,  and  bad  finally  worked  his  way  filowljr 
home,  overland,  visiting  Egjpt  and  Palestine,  and  refreshing  his 
memory  with  e***™  Italian,  German,  or  French  Cathedral,  or  work 
of  art,  that  had       ightcd  him  in  early  days. 

He  was  a  si.  ,  small  man,  much  sun-burnt,  nearly  bald,  and  hi i 
hair  snowy,  bu'  eyes  were  beautiful,  very  dark,  soft,  and  smiling, 
and  yet  their  t  peculiarly  keen  and  steady,  33  if  ready  for  any 
emergency,  anu  "  1  whole  frame  was  full  of  alertness  and  rigour. 
His  voice  was  j  and  sweet,  and  his  manner  most  refined  and 
polished ;  indec  is  courtesy  to  Ethel,  whenever  there  was  a  change 
of  carriage,  was  *•  i"H»™«.)«™  *w  -»»-  "idcrstood  it  as  the  effect 
,'  was  a  rare  and  precious 


hut,  before  the  end  of 
towards  him,  like  an  old 
)  much  valued  and  loved, 
i  ad  an  especial  grateful 
questions,  as  she  saw  his 
;ft  hand,  where  the  wed- 

,  on  public  changes,  and 
words,  home  had  never 


article.  It  frighl 
the  journey,  she 
friend — one  of  those  1 
like  a  sort  of  uncle 
honour  for  the  delict 
eye  often  falling  aoi 
ding-ring  shone  upou 

There  was  talk  « 
on  old  friends ;  but 
been  mentioned. 

When,  at  five  o'clock,  the  engine  blew  its  whistle,  at  the  old 
familiar  station,  Dr.  May  bad  scarcely  put  his  bead  out  before 
Adams  hastened  up  to  him  with  a  note. 

'AH  well  at  home?' 

'  Yes,  sir.     Miss  Margaret  sent  up  the  gig.' 

'  I  must  go  at  once,'  said  Dr.  May.  hastily — '  the  Larkins'  child 
is  worse.  Ethel,  take  care  of  him.  and  introduce  him.  Love  to 
Margaret.     I'll  be  at  home  before  tea.1 

He  was  driven  off  at  speed,  and  Ethel  proposed  to  walk  home. 
Dr-  Spencer  gave  her  his  arm,  and  was  silent;  but  presently  said, 
in  a  low,  anxious  voice,  "  My  dear,  you  must  forgive  me,  I  bare 
heard  nothing  for  many  years.     Your  mother — ' 

'It  was  an  accident,'  said  Ethel,  looking  straight  before  her. 
'It  was  when  papa's  anil  was  hurt.     The  carriage  was  overturned.' 

1  And — '  repeated  Dr.  Spencer,  earnestly. 

'She  was  killed  nu  the  spot.'  said  Ethel,  speaking  shortlv.  and 
abruptly.     If  she  was  to  s;iv  it  at  all.  she  could  not  do  so  othe'rwi-e. 
'    adfully  shocked— she  knew  it  by  the  shudder  of  his 
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arm,  and  a  tisht. 
as  if  a  relief  frou 
consoling,  and  &\ 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear,  but 

Ethel  guided  him.  and  she  would 

They  had  just  passed  Mr.  Bi 
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heard  behind,  calling, '  Miss  Etbel !  Miss  Ethel ! '  and  Edward  An- 
derson, now  articled  to  Mr.  Bramshaw,  burst  out,  pen  in  hand,  and 
looking  shabby  and  inky. 

'  Miss  Ethel ! '  he  said,  breathlessly, '  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
have  you  heard  from  Harry  ? ' 

*  No ! '  said  Ethel     '  Have  they  had  that  paper  at  home  ? ' 

'  Not  that  I  know  of,'  said  Edward.  '  My  mother  wanted  to 
send  it,  but  I  would  not  take  it — not  while  Dr.  May  was  away.' 

1  Thank  you — that  was  very  kind  of  you.' 

'  And  oh !  Miss  Ethel,  do  you  think  it  is  true  ? ' 

'  We  hope  not,1  said  Ethel,  kindly — *  we  saw  a  captain  at  Oxford 
who  thought  it  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on.' 

4 1  am  so  glad,'  said  Edward ;  and,  shaking  hands,  he  went  back 
to  his  high  stool,  Ethel  feeling  that  he  deserved  the  pains  that  Nor- 
man had  taken  to  spare  and  befriend  him.  She  spoke  to  her  com- 
panion in  explanation.  '  We  arc  very  anxious  for  news  of  my  next 
brother's  ship  Alccstis,  in  the  Pacific — ' 

'Morel'  exclaimed  poor  Dr.  Spencer,  almost  overpowered; 
1  Good  heavens !    I  thought  May,  at  least,  was  happy  1 ' 

'  He  is  not  unhappy,'  said  Ethel,  not  sorry  that  they  had  arrived 
at  the  back  entrance  of  the  shrubbery. 

1  How  long  ago  was  this?'  said  he,  standing  still,  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  into  the  garden. 

'  Four  years,  next  October.  I  assure  you,  his  spirits  are  almost 
always  good.' 

I  When  I  was  at  Adelaide,  little  thinking ! '  he  sighed,  then 
recollecting  himsel£     ( Forgive  me,  I  have  given  you  pain.' 

*  No,'  she  said, '  or  rather,  I  gave  you  more.9 

I I  knew  her—'  and  there  he  broke  off,  paused  for  a  minute,  then 
collecting  himself,  seemed  resolutely  to  turn  away  from  the  subject, 
and  said,  walking  on, '  This  garden  is  not  much  altered.' 

At  that  moment,  a  little  shrill  voice  broke  out  in  remonstrance 
among  the  laurels — *  But  you  know,  Daisy,  you  are  the  captain  of 
the  forty  thieves  1 ' 

'  A  startling  announcement ! '  said  Dr.  Spencer,  looking  at  Ethel, 
and  the  next  two  steps  brought  them  in  view  of  the  play-place  in 
the  laurels,  where  Aubrey  lay  on  the  ground,  feigning  sleep,  but 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  Blanche,  who  was  dropping  something 
into  the  holes  of  inverted  flower-pots,  Gertrude  dancing  about  in  a 
way  that  seemed  to  have  called  for  the  reproof  of  the  more  earnest 
actors. 

*  Ethel !  Ethel ! '  screamed  the  children,  with  one  voice,  and 
while  the  two  girls  stood  in  shyness  at  her  companion,  Aubrey  had 
made  a  dart  at  her  neck,  and  hung  upon  her,  arms,  legs,  body,  and 
all,  like  a  wild  cat 

'  That  will  do,  that  will  do,  old  man— let  go !  Speak  to  Dr. 
Spencer,  my  dear.' 
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Blanche  did 

*  Coming,  as 

'  George  La. 
finished  Vipera 
qua» t U  ii  ■  J  ' 

'What  is  j 
hand  on  A  ;■■■  ■  ■. 

'  Aubrey  Spv. 
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Icmitrel v,  and  asked  where  was  papa ? 
a  as  he  has  been  to  Mrs.  Larkins's  poor  baby.' 
t  has  been  here,'  said  Aubrey.     '  Auil  I  have 
lima,  Ethel;  but  Margaret  makes  such  false 

name,  youngster  ? '  said  Dr.  Spencer,  laying  his 
sad. 


r  May,'  was  the  answer. 
*  Hey  day  !  w-vte  did  you  steal  my  name  P '  exclaimed*  Dr.  Spen- 
cer, while  Aubrey  stood  abashed  at  so  mysterious  an  accusation. 
'  Oh ! '  exclaimed  Blanche,  seixine  on  .Ethel,  and  whispering,  ' 


osa?' 
Ethel,  smiling,  as  Br. 


lignantly,  looking  at  the 


heartily.  '  Bat  do  not 
epare  your  sister  for  a 
ance  here.     Where  are 

uiuisvcui,  «usy-faced  Gertrude;  and 
;e,  glad  of  the  permission  granted  by 


it  really  the  boy 

'  Yon  see  y( 
Spencer  evident! 

1  He  was  &  lilt 
grey-haired  man. 

'  There  ! '  said  I     -! 

'  The  tables  tur 
let  me  keep  you. — . 
stranger,  and  I  shall 
the  forty  thieves?' 

'  I  am  all  of  them,'  said  the 
Ethel  ha--.- M-.i  towards  the  hoi 
his  true  good -breeding. 

There  was  a  shriek  of  welcome  from  Mary,  who  sat  working  be- 
side Margaret.  Ethel  was  certain  that  no  evil  tidings  had  come  to 
her  eldest  sister,  so  joyous  was  her  exclamation  of  wonder  and  re- 
buke to  her  home-sick  Ethel.  '  Naughty  girl !  running  home  at 
once  !     I  did  think  you  would  have  been  happy  there ! ' 

'  So  I  was,'  said  Ethel,  hastily ;  '  but  who  do  you  think  I  have 
brought  home?'  Margaret  Hushed  with  such  a  pink,  that  Ethel 
resolved  never  to  set  her  guessing  again,  and  hurried  to  explain; 
and  having  heard  that  all  was  well,  aud  taken  her  housekeeping 
measures,  she  proceeded  to  fetch  the  guest ;  but  Mary,  who  had  been 
unusually  silent  all  this  time,  ran  after  her  and  checked  her. 

'  Ethel  !   have  you  heard  '! '  she  said. 

'  Have  you  '< '  said  Ethel. 

1  George  Larkins  rode  iu  this  morning  to  sec  when  papa  would 
come  home,  and  he  told  me.  He  said  I  had  better  not  tell  Marga- 
ret, for  he  did  not  believe  it.' 

'  And  you  have  not  !      That  is  verv  C"od  of  tou,  Mary.' 

1  Oh  !  I  am  glad  you  are  comb  !    "l  could  not  have  helped  tell- 
i  had   been  away  a  whole  week  !     But.  Ethel,  docs  papa 


be  Ik' 


a.lv 


m-h  (. 


IW  Mai 

Ethel  told  of  Meta\ 
settled  down  into  Mary"; 


i  full   i 


.lied,  aud   1 


captain,  aud  tlic  smile  predominated,  and 
usual  broad  beamy  look,  like  a  bcuiguant 
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rising  sun  on  the  sign  of  an  inn,  as  Ethel  praised  her  warmly  for  a  for- 
titude and  consideration  of  which  she  had  not  thought  her  capable. 

Dr.  Spencer  was  discovered  full  in  the  midst  of  the  comedy  of 
the  forty  thieves,  alternating,  as  required,  between  the  robber-cap- 
tain and  the  ass,  and  the  children  in  perfect  ecstacies  with  him. 

They  all  followed  in  his  train  to  the  drawing-room,  and  were  so 
clamorous,  that  he  could  have  no  conversation  with  Margaret.  He 
certainly  made  them  so,  but  Ethel,  remembering  what  a  blow  her 
disclosures  had  been,  thought  it  would  be  only  a  kindness  to  send 
Aubrey  to  show  him  to  his  room,  where  he  might  have  some  peace. 

She  was  not  sorry  to  be  very  busy,  so  as  to  have  little  time  to 
reply  to  the  questions  on  the  doings  at  Oxford,  and  the  cause  of  her 
sudden  return ;  and  yet  it  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  be  able  to 
sit  down  to  understand  herself,  and  recall  her  confused  thoughts. 
But  solitary  reflection  was  a  thing  only  to  be  hoped  for  in  that  house 
in  bed,  and  Ethel  was  obliged  to  run  up  and  down,  and  attend  to 
everybody,  under  an  undefined  sense,  that  she  had  come  home  to  a 
dull,  anxious  world  of  turmoiL 

Margaret  seemed  to  guess  nothing,  that  was  one  comfort ;  she 
evidently  thought  that  her  return  was  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
fascination  of  ner  papa's  presence  in  a  strange  place.  She  gave 
Ethel  no  credit  for  the  sacrifice,  naturally  supposing  that  she  could  •/ 
not  enjoy  herself  away  from  home.  Ethel  did  not  know  whether  to 
be  glad  or  not ;  she  was  relieved,  but  it  was  flat  As  to  Norman 
Ogilvie,  one  or  two  inquiries  whether  she  liked  him,  and  if  Norman 
were  going  to  Scotland  with  him,  were  all  that  passed,  and  it  was 
very  provoking  to  be  made  so  hot  and  conscious  hy  them. 

She  could  not  begin  to  dress  till  late,  and  while  she  was  unpack- 
ing, she  heard  her  lather  come  home,  among  the  children's  loud 
welcomes,  and  go  to  the  drawing-room.  He  presently  knocked  at 
the  door  between  their  rooms. 

1  So  Margaret  does  not  know  ? '  he  said. 

1 No,  Mary  has  been  so  very  good ; '  and  she  told  what  had  passed. 

1  Well  done,  Mary,  I  must  tell  her  so.  She  is  a  good  girl  on  a 
pinch,  you  see  1 ' 

1 And  we  don't  speak  of  it  now  ?  Or  will  it  hurt  Margaret 
more  to  think  we  keep  things  from  her  ? ' 

*  That  is  the  worst  risk  of  the  two.  I  have  seen  great  harm 
done  in  that  way.  Mention  it,  but  without  seeming  to  make  too 
much  of  it' 

*  Won't  you,  papa  ? ' — 

4  You  had  better — it  will  seem  of  less  importance.  I  think 
nothing  of  it  myself — ' 

Nevertheless,  Ethel  saw  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
broach  the  subject  to  Margaret. 

*  How  was  the  Larkius'  baby?'  * 
(  Doing  better.     What  have  you  done  with  Spencer  ? ' 

Vol.  IL— 6* 
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Richard's  room.     The  children  were  eating  h 
I  to  them.' 

Ethel,  that  was  a  happy  consequence  of  your 
me.' 

.tful  person  he  is!' 

l  true  koiebt- errant,  as  he  always  was  !  I  could 
.  owed  to  him  as  a  boy — all  my  life,  I  may  say — 
suddenly ;  '  wc  must  do  our  beat  to  make  him 
ow  it  now — I  never  guessed  it  then,  but  one  is 
sh  when  one  is  happy — ' 

iherently  ;  '  the  cause  of 
de.  He !  the  most  wor- 
have  come  back  on  me  I 
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'  How — what  ?  Ah  !  I  remembered,  after  we  parted,  that  he 
might  know  nothing — ' 

'  lie  asked  me,'  said  Ethel. 

'  And  how  did  lie  boar  it  ?  ' 

Ethel  told,  and  the  tears  filled  her  father's  eyes.  '  It  was  wrong 
and  cruel  in  me  to  bring  him  home  unprepared  !  and  then  to  leave 
it  to  you.  I  always  forget  other  people's  feelings.  Poor  Spencer  ! 
And  now,  Ethel,  you  see  what  manner  of  man  we  have  here,  and 
how  wc  ought  to  treat  him.' 

'  Indeed  I  do! ' 

1  The  most  unselfish — the  most  self-sacrificing — '  continued 
Dr.  May.  '  And  to  sec  what  it  all  turned  on!  I  happened  to  have 
this  place  open  to  me — the  very  cause,  pr-rliaps,  of  my  having  taken 
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grief,  but  she  said  that  she  thought  Dr.  Spencer  was  very  much 
pleased  to  hare  met  with  him,  and  delighted  with  the  children. 

(  Ah !  well,  you  are  her  children/  said  Dr.  May,  with  his  hand 
on  Ethel's  shoulder. 

So  they  went  down-stairs,  and  found  Mary  making  tea ;  and 
Margaret,  fearing  Dr.  Spencer  was  overwhelmed  with  his  young 
admirers— for  Aubrey  and  Gertrude  were  one  on  each  knee,  and 
Blanche  standing  beside  him,  inflicting  on  him  a  catalogue  of  the 
names  and  ages  of  all  the  eleven. 

'  Ethel  has  introduced  you,  I  see,1  said  Dr.  May. 

*  Aye,  I  assure  you,  it  was  an  alarming  introduction.  No  sooner 
do  I  enter  your  garden,  than  I  hear  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the 
Forty  Thieves.  I  find  a  young  lady  putting  the  world  to  death, 
after  the  fashion  of  Hamlet — and,  looking  about  to  find  what  I  have 
lost,  I  find  this  urchin  has  robbed  me  of  my  name-— a  property  I 
supposed  was  always  left  to  unfortunate  travellers,  however  small 
they  might  be  chopped  themselves.' 

'  Well,  Aubrey  boy,  will  you  make  restitution  ?  • 

1  It  is  my  name,'  said  Aubrey,  positively ;  .for,/ts  his  father  added, 
1  He  is  not  without  dread  of  the  threat  being  fulfilled,  and  himself 
left  to  be  that  Anon,  who,  Blanche  says,  writes  so  much  poetry.' 

Aubrey  privately  went  to  Ethel,  to  ask  her  if  this  were  possible ; 
and  she  had  to  reassure  him,  by  telling  him  that  they  were  ' only  in 
fun.' 

It  was  fun  with  a  much  deeper  current  though ;  for  Dr.  Spencer 
was  saying,  with  a  smile,  between  gratification  and  sadness, '  I  did 
not  think  my  name  would  have  been  remembered  here  so  long.' 

I  We  had  used  up  mine,  and  the  grandfathers',  and  the  uncles',  and 
began  to  think  we  might  look  a  little  further  a-field,'  said  Dr.  May. 
1  If  I  had  only  known  where  you  were,  I  would  have  asked  you  to 
be  the  varlet's  godfather ;  but  I  was  much  afraid  you  were  no  where 
in  the  land  of  the  living.' 

I I  have  but  one  godson,  and  he  is  coffee-coloured !  I  ought  to 
have  written ;  but,  you  see,  for  seven  years  I  thought  I  was  coming 
home.' 

Aubrey  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  observe  to  Blanche, '  that  was 
almost  as  bad  as  Ulysses,'  which,  being  overheard  and  repeated,  led 
to  the  information  that  he  was  Ethel's  pupil,  whereupon  Dr.  Spencer 
began  to  inquire  after  the  school,  and  to  exclaim  at  his  friend  for 
having  deserted  it  in  the  person  of  Tom.  Dr.  M  ay  looked  con- 
victed, but  said  it  was  all  Norman's  fault ;  and  Dr.  Spencer,  shaking 
his  head  at  Blanche,  opined  that  the  young  gentleman  was  a  great 
innovator,  and  that  he  was  sure  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pulling 
down  the  Market  Cross,  and  the  stopping  up  Randall's  Alley — 
iniquities  of  the  "  nasty  people,"  of  which  she  already  had  made 
him  aware. 

1  Poor  Norman,  he  suffered  enough  anent  Randall's  Alley,'  said 
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Dr.  May ;  '  bat  to  the  Market  Cross,  that  canto  down  a  year  before 
he  was  bora.' 

'  It  was  thi       >wn  Council ! '  said  Ethel  f  ■ 

'  One  of  th       dinary  stultifications  of  Town  Councils?' — 

'  Take  care.  >encer,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  I  am  a  Town  Councilman 
myself — ' 

'  You,  Dick  1 '  and  be  turned  with  a  start  of  astonishment,  and 
went  into  a  fit  o_  laughing,  re-echoed  by  all  the  young  ones,  who 
were  especially  tickled  by  hearing,  from  another,  the  abreviation 
that  bad,  Iiith  only  lived  in  the  favourite  expletive, '  As  sure  as 

my  name  is  E        Mar.' 

1  Of  courst,  o  iou  not  suspect  my  place  ? 

Dost  thou  not  susj...-  lat  hath  two  gowns,  and 

everything  handaonn 

His  friend  laugh  betook  themselves  to  the 

Colli    ■    stories,  of  ~-  rom  Dogberry  seemed  to 

have  reminded  the 

There  was  som<  ■>  cting  in  their  manner  to 

each  other.     Often  _  .  ng  familiarity  of  the  two 

youths   tbey    had  onct    .  with   somewhat   of  elder 

brotherhood   on. Dr.    Speuu.  .    i   of  looking  op  on  Dr. 

May  ■■  :  :  just  as  they  naa  recurred  to  these  terms,  tome 
allusion  would  bring  back  to  Dr.  Spencer,  that  the  heedless,  high- 
spirited  "  Dick,"  whom  he  had  always  had  much  ado  to  keep  out  of 
scrapes,  was  a  householder,  a  man  of  weight  and  influence;  at 
light  wliicb  would  at  first  strike  him  as  most  ludicrous,  and  then 
mirth  would  end  in  a »  sigh,  for  there  was  yet  another  aspect! 
After  having  thought  of  him  so  long  as  the  happy  husband  of  Margaret 
Mackenzie,  he  found  her  place  vacant,  and  the  trace  of  deep  grief 
apparent  on  the  countenance,  once  so  gay — the  oppression  of  anxiety 
marked  on  the  brow,  formerly  so  joyous,  the  merriment  almost  more 
touching  than  gravity  would  have  been,  for  the  former  nature 
seemed  rather  shattered  thau  altered.  In  merging  towards  this 
side,  there  was  a  lender  respect  in  Dr.  Spencer's  manner  that  was 
most  beautiful,  though  this  evening  such  subjects  were  fcrupu- 
lously  kept  at  the  utmost  distance,  by  the  constant  interchange 
of  new  aud  old  jokes  and  stories. 

Only  when  bed-time  had  come,  and  Margaret  had  been  carried 
off— did  a  silence  fall  on  the  two  friends,  unbroken  till  Dr.  May 
rose  and  proposed  guing  upstairs.  \\  hen  he  gave  his  hand  lo  wish 
good  night,  JJr.  Spencer  held  it  this  time  most  carefully,  and  said, 
'Oh  May!   I  did  not  expect  this!' 

'  I  should  have  prepare  J  yuu.' said  his  boat. 'but  I  never  recollected 
that  yon  knew  nothing—' 

'1  had  dwelt  on  your  happines*!' 

'  There  never  were  tvn>  kippi^r  creatures  for  twentv-two  years.' 
said  Dr.  May,  his  voice  low  with  emotion.     '  Sorrow  spared  her  ! 
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Tee,  think  of  her  always  in  undimmed  brightness — always  smiling 
•as  you  remember  her — She  was  happy.  She  is,'  he  concluded.  His 
friend  had  turned  aside  and  hidden  his  face  with  his  hand,  then 
looked  up  for  a  moment, '  And  you,  Pick,'  he  said  briefly. 

*  Sorrow  spared  her,'  was  Dr.  May's  first  answer.  *  And  hers  are 
very  good  children ! ' 

There  was  a  silence  again,  ending  in  Dr.  May's  saying, ( What  do 
you  think  of  my  poor  girl? ' 

They  discussed  the  nature  of  the  injury :  Dr.  Spencer  could  not 
feel  otherwise  than  that  it  was  a  very  hopeless  matter.  Her  father 
owned  that  he  had  thought  so  from  the  first,  and  had  wondered  at 
Sir  Matthew  Fleet's  opinion.  His  subdued  tone  of  patience  and 
resignation,  struck  his  guest  above  all,  as  changed  from  what  he  had 
once  been. 

c  You  have  been  sorely  tried,'  he  said,  when  they  parted  at  his 
room  door.  '  •*  * 

1 1  have  received  much  good ! '  simply  answered  Dr.  May.  '  Good 
night !    I  am  glad  to  have  you  here— -if  you  can  bear  it.' 

*  Bear  it  ?    Dick !  how  like  that  girl  is  to  you  1    She  is  yourself! ' 
1  Such  a  self  as  I  never  was  1     Good-night' 

Ethel  overcame  the  difficulty  of  giving  the  account  of  the  news- 
paper alarm,  with  a  tolerable  success,  by  putting  the  story  of  Meta's 
conversation  foremost  Margaret  did  not  take  it  to  heart  as  much 
as  she  had  feared,  nor  did  she  appear  to  dwell  on  it  afterwards.  The 
truth  was  perhaps  that  Dr.  Spencer's  visit  was  to  everyone  more  of 
an  excitement  and  amusement  than  it  was  to  EtheL  Not  that  she 
did  not  like  him  extremely,  but  after  such  a  week  as  she  had  been  v 
spending,  the  home* world  seemed  rather  stale  and  unprofitable. 

Miss  Bracy  relapsed  into  a  state  of  "  feelings,"  imagining  perhaps 
that  Ethel  had  distrusted  her  capabilities,  and  therefore  returned; 
or  as  Ethel  herself  sometimes  feared,  there  might  be  an  irritability 
in  her  own  manner  that  gave  cause  of  annoyance.  The  children 
were  inclined  to  be  riotous  with  their  new  friend,  who  made  much  of 
them  continually,  and  especially  patronized  Aubrey;  Mary  was  proud 
of  showing  how  much  she  had  learnt  to  do  for  Margaret  in  her  sister's 
absence ;  Ih.  May  was  so  much  taken  up  with  his  friend,  that  Ethel 
saw  less  of  him  than  usual,  and  she  began  to  believe  that  it  had  been 
all  a  mistake  that  everyone  was  so  dependant  on  her,  for,  in  fact,  they 
did  much  better  without  her. 

Meantime,  she  heard  of  the  gaieties  which  the  others  were  enjoy- 
ing, and  she  could  not  feel  heroic  when  they  regretted  her.  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  Meta  Rivers  was  escorted  home  from  Warwick  by 
two  servants,  and  came  to  St  one  bo  rough,  giving  a  lively  description 
.  of  all  the  concluding  pleasures,  but  declaring  that  Ethel's  departure 
had  taken  away  the  test  of  the  whole,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  had  been  very 
disconsolate.  Margaret  had  not  been  prepared  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Ogilvie  had  been  so  constant  a  companion,  and  was  struck  by  finding 
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that  Ethel  bad  p:  ted  over  one  who  had  evidently  been  so  great  an 
ingredient  in  the  cligbts  of  the  expedition.  Meta  bad,  however, 
observed  nothing  she  was  a  great  deal  too  simple  and  too  much 
engrossed  for  sue  notions  to  have  crossed  her  mind;  but  Margaret 
inferred  snniethin.  ,  and  hoped  to  learn  more  when  she  should  see 
Flora.  Tbi?  wov  1  not  be  immediately.  George  and  his  wife  were 
e  to  London,  id  tbencc  intended  to  pay  a  round  of  visits ;  and 
-man  had  acco  ipanicd  his  namesake  to  Glcnbraeken. 
Ethel  fought  ■  »rd  with  ber  own  petulance  and  scuse  of  tedium 
at  home,  which  1  i.  as  she  felt,  narlieularlv  uncalled  for  at  present; 
when  Dr.  Spent  t  much.     lie  was  never 

in  the  way,  he  ■■  tbe  dining-room  in  the 

morning    with    uv  tndering  about   his  old 

school-boy  haunts  in  Jams'  place,  and  driving 

out  Dr.  May,  or  son.  Idrcn  in  a  walk,  to  their 

supreme  delight.     H.        —  it  most  beautifully,  were 

an  endless  pleasure  tc  tplanations  of  them — she 

even  tried  to  sit  up  to  span  to  teach  Blanche  to 

draw.     Tbe  evenings,  1  a  to  be  some  entertaining 

talk  going  on  between  me  i...  .,  sere  Tery  charming,  and 

Margaret  seemed  quite  revived  by  seeing  oer  father  so  happy  with, 
bis  friend.  Ethel  knew  she  ought  to  be  happy  also,  and  if  attention 
could  make  her  so,  she  had  it,  for  kind  and  courteous  as  Dr.  Spencer 
was  to  all,  she  seemed  to  have'a  double  charm  for  him.  It  was  as 
y  if  he  found  united  in  her  the  quaint  brusquerie,  that  he  had  loved  in 
her  father,  with  somewhat  of  her  mother;  for  though  Ethyl  had  less 

Srsonal  resemblance  to  Mr;.  May  than  any  other  of  the  family, 
\  Spencer  transferred  to  her  much  of  the  chivalrous  distant 
devotion,  with  which  be  had  regarded  her  mother.  Ethel  was  very 
little  conscious  of  it,  but  he  was  certainly  her  sworn  knight,  and 
there  was  an  eagerness  in  his  manner  of  performing  every  Utile 
service  for  her,  a  deference  in  his  way  of  listening  to  her,  over  and 
above  his  ordinary  polish  of  manner. 

Ethel  lighted  up,  and  enjoved  herself  when  talking  was  going  on 
— her  periods  of  ennui  wore  when  she  had  to  set  about  any  home 
employment — when  Aubrey's  lessons  did  not  go  well — when  she 
wanted  to  speak  to  her  father,  and  could  not  catch  him;  and  even 
when  she  had  to  go  to  Cockstnoor. 

She  did  not  seem  to  make  nnv  progress  thtre — the  room  was 
very  full,  and  very  close,  the  children  were  dull,  and  she  began  to 
believe  she  was  doing  no  sod — it  was  ail  a  weariness.  But  she 
was  so  heanilv  aibauivJ  of  her  feelinip,  that  .-he  worked  the  more 
vehement  I  v  for  them,  and  the  utmost  shuw  that  thevoutwaruiv  made 
was,  that  Margaret  thought  her  lesn  vivacious  than  her  wont,  and 
she  was  a  little  too  peremptory  at  liens  with  Mary  and  D'auuhe. 
She  had  so  much  di-liked  the  display  that  Flora  had  made  about 
Cocksmoor,  that  she  bad   imposed  toiul  silence  on  it  upon  her 
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Jounger  sisters,  and  Dr.  Spencer  had  spent  a  fortnight  at  Stone- 
orough  without  being  aware  of  their  occupation;  when  there 
occurred  such  an  extremely  sultry  day,  that  Margaret  remonstrated 
with  Ethel  on  her  intention  of  broiling  herself  and  Mary  by  walking 
to  Cocksmoor,  when  the  quicksilver  stood  at  80°  in  the  shade. 

Ethel  was  much  inclined  to  stay  at  home,  but  she  did  not  know 
whether  this  was  from  heat  or  from  idleness,  and  her  fretted  spirits 
took  the  turn  of  determination — so  she  posted  off  at  a  gallopping 
pace,  that  her  brothers  called  her  '  Cocksmoor  speed,'  and  Mary 
panted  by  her  side,  humbly  petitioning  for  the  plantation  path,  when 
she  answered  *  that  it  was  as  well  to  bo  hot  in  the  sun  as  in  the  shade.' 

The  school-room  was  unusually  full,  all  the  haymaking  mothers 
made  it  serve  as  an  infant  school,  and  though  as  much  window  was 
opened  as  there  could  be,  the  effect  was  not  coolness.  Nevertheless, 
Ethel  sat  down  and  gathered  her  class  round  her,  and  she  had  just 
heard  the  chapter  once  read,  when  there  was  a  little  confusion,  a 
frightened  cry  of  "  Ethel ! "  and  before  she  could  rise  to  her  feet-* 
a  flump  upon  the  floor — poor  Mary  had  absolutely  fainted  dead  away. 

Ethel  was  much  terrified,  and  very  angry  with  herself;  Mary 
was  no  light  weight,  but  Mrs.  Elwood  coming  at  their  cry,  helped 
Ethel  to  drag  her  into  the  outer  room,  where  she  soon  began  to  re- 
cover, and  to  be  excessively  puzzled  as  to  what  had  happened  to 
her.  She  said  the  sea  was  roaring,  and  where  was  Harry  ?  and  then 
she  looked  much  surprised  to  find  herself  lying  on  Mrs.  Elwood's 
damp  flags— a  circumstance  extremely  distressing  to  Mrs.  Elwood, 
who  wanted  to  carry  her  up-stairs  into  Cherry's  room,  very  clean 
and  very  white,  but  with  such  a  sun  shining  full  into  it ! 

Ethel  lavished  all  care,  and  reproached  herself  greatly,  though 
to  be  sure  nothing  bad  ever  been  supposed  capable  of  hurting  Mary, 
and  Mary  herself  pr6tcstcd  that  nothing  at  all  had  ailed  her  till  the 
children's  voices  began  to  sound  funny,  and  turned  into  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  and  therewith  poor  Mary  burst  into  a  great  flood  of  tears, 
and  asked  whether  Harry  would  ever  come  back.  The  tears  did 
her  a  great  deal  of  good,  though  not  so  much  as  the  being  petted 
by  Ethel,  and  she  soon  declared  herself  perfectly  well;  but  Ethel 
could  not  think  of  letting  her  walk  home,  and  sent  off  a  boy — who 
she  trusted  would  not  faint — with  a  note  to  Margaret,  desiring  her 
to  send  the  gig,  which  fortunately  was  at  home  to-day. 

Mary  had  partaken  of  some  of  Mrs.  Elwood's  tea,  which,  though 
extremely  bitter,  seemed  a  great  cordial,  and  was  sitting,  quite  re- 
vived, in  the  arbour  at  the  door,  when  the  gig  stopped,  and  Dr. 
Spencer  walked  in. 

1  Well,  and  how  are  you  ? ' 

(  Quite  well  now,  thank  you.  Was  Margaret  frightened  T  Why 
did  you  come  ? ' 

4 1  thought  it  would  make  her  happier,  as  your  father  was  not  at 
home.    Here,  let  me  feel  your  pulse.    Do  you  think  no  one  i*  a 
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doctor  but  yc 
however.     W. 

1  In  the  sc. 
in,  as  Ethel  ca 

'  No  wood 

Ethel  was 
be  said  faint  ii 
the  circnmst"- 
there?'  he  ai 

'  Forty-se. 

•  I  shall  u 
known  it  hotte. 

1  It  is  Tery 
of  poor  Mary,  i 

'  Oh,  nevor 

'I'm  not  thi 
wretched  being  ji 
mercury  would  be* 

'We cannot  '■ 

And  Mary  ha 
fort,  by  his  side,  in  — 
the  Committee ;  while  nine'.  m  u; 
severely  reproaching  herself  for  ht 
one  so  good  and  patient  as  Mary,  w 
far  more  on  Harry's  account  than 
so  simple  and  thoroughgoing  i 
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>apa?    There's  not  much  the  matter  with  yon, 
is  Ethel!' 

'  and  Mary  opened  the  door.    Dr.  Spencer  looked 
at,  and  his  face  put  her  in  mind  of  Norman's  look. 

was  all  he  said. 

satisfied  that  he  did  not  think  Mary  ill.    In  fact, 

.s  the  most  natural  and  justifiable  measure,  under 

'  IIow  many  human  creatures  do  you  keep 

o-day,'  said  Mary,  proudly. 

t  mil  far  crneUv  to  animals!  I  think  I  hare 
re  we  had  punkahs  ! ' 
'  I  should  have  thought 
ry  never  complains.' 
lot  hurt.' 

r.  Spencer,  'but  of  the 
icre.     I  wonder  what  the 

cannot  get  the  ground.' 
scat  of  Lonour  and  com- 
ersion  of  Coeksmoor  and 
_ie  little  narrow  scat  behind, 
■  want  of  consideration  towards 
ao  proved  to  have  been  suffering 
they  had  guessed,  and  who  was 
ig  her  duty.  Tbia  was  not  being 
a  gooa  eiaer  sister,  aud,  when  they  came  home,  she  confessed  it, 
and  shewed  so  nmeh  remorse,  that  poor  Mary  was  quite  shocked, 
and  cried  so  bitterly,  that  it  was  necessary  to  quit  the  subject. 

'  Ethel,  dearest,'  paid  Margaret,  that  night,  after  they  were  in 
bed, '  is  there  anything  the  matter?' 

'  No,  nothing,  but  that  Oxford  has  spoilt  me,'  said  Ethel,  reso- 
lutely.    '  I  am  very  cross  and  selfish  ! ' 

'  It  will  be  better  by-and-by,'  said  Margaret,  '  if  only  you  are 
sure  you  have  nothing  to  make  you  unhappy.' 

'  Nothing,'  said  Ethel.  She  was  becoming  too  much  ashamed 
of  her  fancy  to  breathe  one  word  about  it,  and  she  had  spoken  the 
truth.     Pleasure  had  ?pnilt  her. 

•  If  only  wo  could  do  something  for  Coeksmoor!'  she  sighed, 
presently,  '  with  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  lying  idle.' 

Margaret   was   very  glad   that   her  thoughts   we're  "taking   this 


cham, 

el,  but  it  was  not  "a  pnmiisina  c 

no.  for   there  set 

uied  to  be 

nothii 

ig  practicable,  present  or  future. 

The  urnund  ci> 

uld  not  be 

had- 

-the  pi-  W'.uld  not  set  over  the  * 

tile— the  old  w< 

iman  could 

not  g' 

-t   home  M-ni-lit.      toeksmo.T  mi 

:.-x  put  up  with 

its  present 

fcliuu 

1,  and  Mary  must  not  he  walked  t 

i)  death. 
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Or,  as  Ethel  drew  her  own  moral,  sacrifice  must  not  be  selfish. 
One  great  resolution  that  has  been  costly,  must  not  blunt  us  in  the 
daily  details  of  life. 


-•-••■ 


CHAPTER   XI. 

•  

•  If  to  do  were  m  easy  at  to  know  what  wen  good  to  do.  Chapelt  bad  been  Church**,  and 
it  men's  cottages,  princes'  palaces,' 

Mebcbaht  or  Tixkb. 

'  Dick,9  said  Dr.  Spencer,  as  the  friends  sat  together  in  the  evening, 
after  Mary's  swoon,  'you  seem  to  have  found  an  expedient  for 
making  havoc  among  your  daughters.' 

'  It  does  not  hurt  them,'  said  Dr.  May,  carelessly. 

1  Pretty  well,  after  the  specimen  of  to-day.' 

1  That  was  chance.' 

1  If  you  like  it,  I  hare  no  more  to  say;  but  I  should  like  to  make 
you  sit  for  two  hours  in  such  a  temperature.     If  they  were  mine — ' 

1  Very  fine  talking,  but  I  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
hindering  the  only  pains  that  hare  ever  been  taken  with  that  un- 
lucky place.  You  don't  know  that  girl  EtheL  She  began  at 
fifteen,  entirely  of  her  own  accord,  and  has  never  faltered.  If  any 
of  the  children  there  are  saved  from  perdition,  it  is  owing  to  her, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  be  the  man  to  stop  her.  They  are  strong, 
healthy  girls,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  does  them  any  harm — rather 
good.' 

1  Hare  you  any  special  predilection  for  a  room  eight  feet  by  nine  ? ' 

*  Can't  be  helped  What  would  you  have  said  if  you  had  seen 
thelast?' 

'  What  is  this  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  hand  ? v 

1  The  ladies  here  chose  to  have  a  fancy  fair,  the  only  result  of 
which,  hitherto,  has  been  the  taking  away  my  Flora.  There  is  the 
money,  but  the  land  can't  be  had.' 

•Whvnot?' 

1  Tied  up  between  the  Drydale  Estate  and  —  College,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  quarry  master,  Nioolson.  There  was  an  applica- 
tion made  to  the  College,  but  they  did  not  begin  at  the  right  end.' 

1  Upon  my  word,  Dick,  you  take  it  easy ! '  cried  his  friend, 
rather  indignantly. 

'  I  own  I  have  not  stirred  in  the  matter,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  I 
knew  nothing  would  come  to  good  under  the  pack  of  silly  women 
that  our  schools  are  ridden  with — '  and,  as  be  heard  a  sound  a  little 
like  *  pish  ! '  he  continued,  and  that  old  Ramsden,  it  is  absolutely 
useless  to  work  with  such  a  head— or  no  head.  There's  nothing  for 
it,  but  to  wait  for  better  times,  instead  of  setting  up  independent, 
insubordinate  action.' 
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'  You  are  nan  to  leave  venerable  abuses  an  disturbed !  * 

'  The  cure         orso  thao  the  disease ! ' 

'  There  spose  the  Corporation  ! ' 

'  Ah !  it  was  not  the  way  you  set  to  work  in  Poonshedagore,' 

'  Why,  really,  when  the  venerable  abuses  consisted  of  Hindoos 
praying  to  their  own  thrce-legired  stools,  and  keeping  sacred  monkeva 
in  honour  of  the  ape  IIanyunian.it  was  a  question  whether  one  could 
be  a  Christian  oneself,  and  suffer  it  undisturbed.  It  was  coming 
it  too  strong,  when  I  waa  requested  to  lend  my  own  step-ladder  for 
the  convenience  of  an  exhibit  km  of  a  devotee,  swinging  on  hooka  in 
hu  sides.' 

Dr.  Spencer  had  till  he  had  established  a 

mission  in  hU  forme i         ■<..-  .  his  brown  godson,  once 

a  Brahmin,  now  ■       -  traced  hu  conversion  to 

the  friendship,  at  :i  physician. 

1  Weil.  I  have  u  -es,  in  my  time,*  said  Dr. 

May. 

'  I  dare  say  you  hat  cy  both  laughed — the  in- 

considerate way  was  so  1 

I  Just  so,'  replied  Dr.  a  made  enemies  enough  to 
fetter  me  now.  I  do  not  m< —  e  done  right — I  hare  not; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  on  my  nanus,  and  I  don't  write  easily.  I 
have  been  slower  to  take  up  new  matters  than  I  ought  to  have  been.' 

I I  see.  I  see ! '  said  Dr.  Spencer,  rather  sorry  for  his  implied  re- 
proach, '  but  must  Cocksmoor  be  left  to  its  fate,  and  your  gallant 
daughter  to  hers?' 

'  The  Vicar  won't  stir.  He  is  indolent  enough  by  nature,  and 
worse  with  gout ;  and  I  do  not  see  what  good  I  could  do.  I  once 
offended  the  tenant,  Nieolson,  by  lining  iiiiu,  for  cheating  his  un- 
happy labourers,  on  the  abominable  truck  system;  and  he  had 
rather  poison  me,  than  do  anything  to  oblige  me.  Aud,  as  to  the 
copyholder,  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  who  never  comes  near  the  place, 
nor  does  anything  for  it.' 

•  Who  is  he  •'.  ' 

•  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame.' 

1  Sir  Henry  Walkinghauie  !  I  know  the  man.  I  found  him  in 
one  of  the  caves  at  Thebes,  among  the  mummies,  laid  up  with  a 
fever,  nearly  ready  to  he  a  mummy  liini-i.lt'!  I  remember  bleeding 
him — irregular.  was  not  it ''.  hut  one  do-.--  not  stand  on  ceremony 
in  Pharaoh's  tomb.     1  got  him  thr-.u-h  with  it;  we  came  up  the 


•  I  believe  l'h'ra  pnuui-i-  <o  a.-k  him  if  she  should  ever  meet 
him  in  Lwiduii,  but  he  i-  ah.avs  awuv.  if  ever  we  should  be  hap- 
py enough  to  g,t  an  active  incumbent,  we  >hall  have  a  chance.' 

Two~days  after,  Klhi'l  came  down  equipped  tor  Cocksmoor.  It 
was  as  hot  as  ever,  and  Mary  was  ordered  to  stay  at  home,  being 
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somewhat  pacified  by  a  promise  that  she  should  go  again  as  soon  as 
the  weather  was  fit  for  anything  but  a  salamander. 

Dr.  Spencer  was  in  the  hall,  with  his  bamboo,  his  great  Panama 
hat,  and  grey  loose  coat,  for  he  entirely  avoided,  except  on  Sundays, 
the  medical  suit  of  black  He  offered  to  relieve  Ethel  of  her  bag 
of  books. 

*  No  thank  you.'  (He  had  them  by  this  time).  ( But  I  am 
going  to  Cocksmoor.' 

'Will  you  allow  me  to  be  your  companion  ? ' 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  but  I  am 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  going  alone,1  said  she,  smiling,  however,  so 
as  to  shew  she  was  glad  of  such  pleasant  company.  *  I  forewarn 
you  though  that  I  have  business  there.' 

'  I  will  find  occupation.' 

'  And  you  must  promise  not  to  turn  against  me.  I  have  under- 
gone a  great  deal  already  about  that  place.  Norman  was  always 
preaching  against  it,  and  now  that  he  has  become  reasonable,  I 
can't  have  papa  set  against  it  again — besides,  he  would  mind  you 
more.' 

Br.  Spencer  promised  to  do  nothing  but  what  was  quite  reason- 
able. Ethel  believed  that  he  accompanied  her  merely  because  his 
gallantry  would  not  suffer  her  to  go  unescorted,  ana  she  was  not 
sorry,  for  it  was  too  long  a  walk  for  solitude  to  be  very  agreeable, 
when  strange  waggoners  might  be  on  the  road,  though  she  had 
never  let  them  be  u  lions  in  the  path." 

The  walk  was  as  pleasant  as  a  scorching  sun  would  allow,  and 
by  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  scattered  oottages,  Ethel  had  been 
drawn  into  explaining  many  of  her  Gocksmoor  perplexities. 

'  If  you  could  get  the  land  granted,  where  should  you  choose  to 
have  it  f '  he  asked.  *  You  know  it  will  not  do  to  go  and  say,  "  Be 
pleased  to  give  me  a  piece  of  land,"  without  specifying  what,  or 
you  might  chance  to  have  one  at  the  Land's  End.' 

'  I  see,  that  was  one  of  the  blunders,'  said  EtheL  *  But  I  had 
often  thought  of  this  nice  little  square  place,  between  two  gardens, 
and  sheltered  by  the  old  quarry.' 

'  Ha !  hardly  space  enough,  I  should  say,'  replied  Dr.  Spencer, 
stepping  it  out  *  No,  that  won't  do,  so  confined  by  the  quarry. 
Let  us  Took  further.' 

A  surmise  crossed  EtheL  Gould  he  be  going  to  take  the  work 
on  himself,  but  that  was  too  wild  a  supposition — she  knew  he  had 
nothing  of  his  own,  only  a  moderate  pension  from  the  East  India 
Company. 

(  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? '  he  said,  coming  to  the  slope  of  a 
knoll,  commanding  a  pretty  view  of  the  Abbotstoke  woods,  clear 
from  houses,  and  yet  not  remote  from  the  hamlet.  She  agreed  that 
it  would  do  well,  and  he  kicked  up  a  bit  of  turf,  and  pryed  into  the 
soil,  pronouncing  it  dry,  and  fit  for  a  good  foundation.    Then  he 
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began  to  step  it  i  :,  making  a  circuit  that  amazed  her,  but  be  said, 
1  It  is  of  no  use  do  it  at  twice.  Your  school  can  be  only  the  first 
step  towards  a  .reti,  and  you  had  better  have  room  enough  at 
once.     It  will         ■■  as  an  endowment  in  the  meantime.' 

He  would  i  let  her  remain  iu  the  sun,  and  she  went  into 
school.  She  foui  .  him,  when  she  came  out,  sitting  in  the  arbour, 
smoking  a  cigar—  ather  a  shock  to  her  feelings,  though  he  threw 
it  away  the  inat  it  she  appeared,  and  ahe  excused  nim  for  his 
foreign  habits. 

In  the  cvei  ,  he  brought  down  a  traveller's  case  of  instru- 
ments, and  pro.  cd  to  draw  a  beautiful  little  map  of  Cocksmoor, 
where  it  seemed  aeasurements,  whilst  she 

was  in  school.  r  plan  and  elevation  for 

the  school,  with  a  d  b«ll-gable,  that  mi  ' 

Ethel  sigh  with 

Next  day,  h<  ;  this  he  often  did ; 

used  to  say  he  m_     .  ,-  of  smoking — he  could 

not  bear  too  much  tune  back  for  tea,  how- 

ever, and  had  Dot  said,  '  Now,  I  know  all 

about  it     I  shall  pi  I  be  off  for  Vienna  t 

morrow.' 

'  To  Vienna  I1  was  the  geneiu  — ™  loroua  outcry,  and  Ger- 
trude laid  hold  of  him  and  said  he  should  >iot  go. 

'  I  am  coming  back,'  he  said,  '  if  you  will  have  me.  The  Col- 
lege holds  a  Court  at  Fordholm,  on  the  3rd,  and,  on  the  last  of  this 
month,  1  hope  to  return.' 

'College!  Court!  What  are  you  going  to  do  at  Vienna t 
Where  have  you  left  your  senses  ? '  asked  Dr.  May. 

1 1  find  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame  is  there.  I  have  been  on  an 
exploring  expedition  to  Drydale,  found  out  his  man  of  business,  and 
where  he  is  to  bo  written  to.  The  College  holds  a  Court  at  Ford- 
holm,  and  I  hope  to  have  our  business  settled.' 

Ethel  was  too  much  confounded  to  speak.  Her  father  was  ex- 
claiming on  the  shortness  of  tbe  time. 

'  Plenty  of  time,'  said  Dr.  Spencer,  demonstrating  that  he  should 
be  able  to  travel  comfortably,  and  have  four  days  to  spare  at  Vien- 
na— a  journey,  which  he  seemed  to  think  less  of,  than  did  Mr.  May 
of  going  to  Loudon. 


As  to  cheeking  him,  of  that  tlier 

e  was  no  possibility,  nor.  indeed, 

notion,  though   Ethel  did  not   quiti 

:  know  how  to  believe  in  it.  nor 

that  the  plan  could  eome  to  good. 

Ethel  was  much  better  by  this 

time:   by  her  vigorous  effort s^be  1 

.ad  recovered  her  tone  of  mind 

marVkv.V-.    wrrvi-,     s.::"ur  ■''    ,' 

and  ibough.  now  and  then  Xor- 

little,  she  was  so  steady  to  her  r,-^ 

mion  that  >he  averted  all  traffic 

iu  messages  through  her  brother's  e 

jrronomlencc.  ami.  in  that  fear, 

allowed  it  to  lapse   iuto   Margaret's 

bauds  more  tban  she  had  ever 

_j 
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done.  Indeed,  no  one  greatly  liked  writing  from  home,  it  wis 
heartless  work  to  say  always,  *  No  news  from  the  Alccstis,'  and  yet 
they  all  declared  they  were  not  anxious. 

Hector  Ernescliffe  knelt  a  great  while  beside  Margaret's  sofa, 
on  the  first  evening  of  his  holidays,  and  there  was  a  long  low-voiced 
talk  between  them.  Ethel  wished  that  she  had  warned  him  off,  for 
Margaret  looked  much  more  harassed  and  anxious,  after  having 
heard  the  outpouring  of  all  that  was  on  his  mind. 

Dr.  Spencer  thought  her  looking  worse,  when  he  came,  as  come 
he  did,  on  the  appointed  day.  He  had  brought  Sir  Henry  "Walk- 
inghanie's  full  consent  to  the  surrender  of  the  land ;  drawn  up  in 
such  form  as  could  be  acted  upon,  and  a  letter  to  his  man  of  busi- 
ness. But  Nicolson !  He  was  a  worse  dragon  nearer  home,  hating 
all  schools,  especially  hating  Dr.  May. 

However,  said  Dr.  Spencer,  in  eastern  form,  'Have  I  en- 
countered Rajahs,  and  smoked  pipes  with  three-tailed  Pachas,  that 
I  should  dread  the  face  of  the  father  of  quarrymen  ? ' 

What  he  did  with  the  father  of  quarrymen  was  not  known, 
whether  he  talked  him  over,  or  bought  him  off — Margaret  hoped 
the  former;  Dr.  May  feared  the  latter;  the  results  were  certain; 
Mr.  Nicolson  had  agreed  that  the  land  should  be  given  up. 

The  triumphant  Dr.  Spencer  sat  down  to  write  a  statement  to 
be  shewn  to  the  College  authorities,  when  they  should  come  to  hold 
their  court. 

'  The  land  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees,9  he  said. 
'  The  incumbent  of  course  ? ' 

'  Then  yourself;  and  we  must  have  another.    Your  son-in-law  ? 9 

'  You,  I  should  think,'  said  Dr.  May. 

1 1 !  Why,  I  am  going.' 

'  Going,  but  not  gone/  said  his  friend. 

'  I  must  go !  I  tell  you,  Dick;  I  must  have  a  plaoe  of  my  own 
to  smoke  my  pipe  in.' 

'  Is  that  all  r '  said  Dr.  May.  '  I  think  you  might  be  accommo- 
dated here,  unless  you  wished  to  be  near  your  sister.' 

'  My  sister  is  always  resorting  to  watering-places.  My  nieces 
do  nothing  but  play  on  the  piano.  No,  I  shall  perhaps  go  off  to 
America,  the  only  place  I  have  not  seen  yet,  and  I  more  than  half 
engaged  to  go  and  help  at  Poonshedagore.' 

4  Better  order  your  coffin  then,'  muttered  Dr.  May. 

'  I  shall  try  lodgings  in  London,  near  the  old  Hospital,  perhaps 
— and  go  and  turn  over  the  British  Museum  library.' 

'  Look  you  here,  Spencer,  I  have  a  much  better  plan.  Do  you 
know  that  scrap  of  a  house  of  mine,  by  the  back  gate,  just  biff 
enough  for  you  and  your  pipe  ?  Set  up  your  staff  there,  Ethel 
will  never  get  her  school  built  without  you.' 

'  Oh  !  that  would  be  capital ! '  cried  Ethel 

*  It  would  be  the  best  speculation  for  me.    You  would  pay  rent. 
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and  the  last  old  i    nan  never  did,'  continued  Dr.  May.    *  A  garde 
the  length  of  this     ne— * 

'  But  I  say — i   want  to  be  near  the  British  Museum.' 

1  Take  a  season-ticket,  and  run  up  once  a  week.' 

'  I  shall  teach  jour  boys  to  smoke ! ' 

'I'll  see  to  thai  !' 

'  Tou  have  gir  :a  Cocksmoor  one  lift,'  raid  Ethel,  '  and  it  will 
never  go  on  without  you.' 

'  It  is  such  a  nice  bouse  E '  added  the  children,  in  chorus  ; 
would  be  such  fun  to  have  you  there.' 

'  Daisy  will  neTer  be  able  to  unare  h^r  other  Doctor,'  said  Mar- 
garet, smiling. 


key,'  aaid  Dr.  May. 

.its.  and  the  whole  party 

e — a  matter  of  curiosity 

resided  on  whom  Harry 
of  many  myths  hatched 


1  Run  to  Mrs.  | 

There  was  a  pn 
walked  down  the  gar 
to  some — for  it  was  < 
had  played  so  many 
between  him  and  Ge 

It  was  an  odd,  li  use,  fonr  stories,  of  t> 

rooms  all  the  way  ur,  window,  with  a  marked 

white  eye-brow.     Dr.  A_j  ™g>..v  jut  all  the  conveniences, 

parlour,  museum,  smoking  den,  wnue  ur.  Spencer  listened,  and 
answered  doubtfully ;  and  the  children's  clamorous  anxiety  seemed 
to  render  him  the  more  silent. 

Hector  Erneselifie  discovered  a  jack-daw's  nest  in  the  chimney, 
whereupon  the  whole  train  rushed  off  to  investigate,  leaving  the  two 
Doctors  and  Ethel  standing  together  in  the  empty  parlour,  Dr.  May 
pressing,  Dr.  Spencer  raising  desultory  objections ;  but  so  evidently 
against  his  own  wishes,  that  Ethel  said,  '  Now,  indeed,  you  must 
not  disappoint  us  all.1  ■ 

■  No,'  said  Dr.  May,  '  it  is  a  settled  thing.' 

'  No,  no,  thanks,  thanks  to  you  all,  hut  it  cannot  be.  Let  me 
go—'  and  he  spoke  with  emotion.  '  You  are  very  kind,  but  it  is 
not  to  he  thought  of.' 

'  Why  not'/'  said  Dr.  May.  '  Spencer,  stay  with  me — '  and  he 
spoke  with  a  pleading,  almost  dependant  air,  '  Why  should  you 
go:" 
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oe  chimney,  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  nest ;  and  the  consequences 
f  this  amateur  chimney-sweeping  had  been  a  plentiful  bespattcrng 
if  all  the  spectators  with  soot,  that  so  greatly  distressed  the  young 
ladies,  that  Mary  and  Blanche  had  fled  away  from  publio  view. 

Dr.  Spencer's  first  act  of  possession  was,  to  threaten  to  pull  Tom 
down  by  the  heels,  for  disturbing  his  jackdaws,  whereupon  there 
was  a  general  acclamation ;  and  Dr.  May  began  to  talk  of  maraud- 
ing times,  when  the  jackdaws  in  the  Minster  tower  had  been  harried. 

*  Ah  ! '  said  Dr.  Spencer,  as  Tom  emerged,  blacker  than  the  out- 
raged jackdaws,  and  half  choked,  '  what  do  you  know  about  jack- 
daws' nests  ?    You  that  are  no  Whichcote  scholars.' 

'  Don't  we  ? '  cried  Hector, '  when  there  is  a  jackdaw's  nest  in 
Eton  Chapel,  twenty  feet  high.' 

1  Old  Grey  made  that ! '  said  Tom,  who  usually  acted  the  part 
of  esprit  fort  to  Hector's  credulity. 

*  Why,  there  is  a  picture  of  it  in  Jesse's  book,'  said  Hector. 

*  But  may  not  we  get  up  on  the  root,  to  see  if  we  can  get  at  the 
nest,  papa  ? '  said  Tom. 

*  You  must  ask  Dr.  Spencer.    It  is  his  house.9 

Dr.  Spencer  did  not  gainsay  it,  and  proceeded  even  to  shew  the 
old  Whichcote  spirit,  by  leading  the  assault,  and  promising  to  take 
care  of  Aubrey,  while  Ethel  retained  Gertrude,  and  her  father  too; 
for  Dr.  May  had  such  a  great  inclination  to  scramble  up  the  ladder 
after  them,  that  she,  thinking  it  a  dangerous  experiment  for  so 
helpless  an  arm,  was  obliged  to  assure  him  that  it  would  create  a 
sensation  among  the  gossiphood  of  Stoneborough,  if  their  physician 
were  seen  disporting  himself  on  the  ton  of  the  house. 

*  Ah  1  I'm  not  a  physician  unattached,  like  him,'  said  Dr.  May, 
laughing.  (  Hollo  1  have  you  got  up,  Tom  ?  There's  a  door  up 
there.     I'll  show  you—' 

*  No,  don't  papa.  Think  of  Mrs.  Ledwioh ;  and  asking  her  to 
see  two  trustees  up  there ! '  said  EtheL 

'  Ah !  Mrs.  Ledwich ;  what  is  to  be  done  with  her,  Ethel  ? ' 

4 1  am  sure  I  can't  telL  If  Flora  were  but  at  home,  she  would 
manage  it' 

1  Spencer  can  manage  anything ! '  was  the  answer.  '  That  was 
the  happiest  chance  imaginable  that  you  came  home  with  me,  and 
so  we  came  .to  go  by  the  same  train.' 

Ethel  was  only  afraid  that  time  was  being  cruelly  wasted ;  but 
the  best  men,  and  it  is  emphatically  the  best  that  generally  are  so 
— have  the  boy  strong  enough,  on  one  side  or  other  of  their  natures, 
to  be  a  great  provocation  to  womankind ;  and  Dr.  Spencer  did  not 
rest  from  his  pursuit  till  the  brood  of  the  jackdaws  had  been  dis- 
covered, aud  two  grey-headed  nestlings  kidnapped,  which  were 
destined  to  a  wicker  cage,  and  education.  Little  Aubrey  was 
beyond  measure  proud,  and  was  suggesting  all  sorts  of  outrageous 
classical  names  for  them,  till  politely  told  by  Tom  that  he  would 
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3  should 


■at  prigs  as  himself,  and  that  their  i 

tck  and  JUL 

ing  for  it  but  for  Aubrey  to  go  to  school,'  cried 

y  turning  round  to  EthcL 

eborough,'  said  Dr.  Speneer. 

,  as  if  sorry  for  his  movement,  and  hastened  amy 

sufficiently  clean  to  go  in  quest  of  a  prison  for  his 

egan  to  bethink  him  of  the  paper  that  he  had  been 
ag  up,  and  looking  at  his  own  begrimed  hands, 
e  would  have  him  for  a  trustee. 

: licl .  '  that's  the  point-' 
at  you  were  undertaking. 


'  Come,  Ethel,  let  us  hear 
red.     '  The  Court  will  be 


o  seemed  ready  to  throw 
lit  we  have  to  do  is  this. 


make  them  ai 
be  nothing  bi 

'  There's  ■ 
Tom,  sen  ten  I 

'  Aye,  to 

Tom  colo' 
to  make  himi 
captives. 

Dr.  Spent* 
so  eagerly  dr> 
asked  Ethel  « 

•Will  the 

'  Ha,  Spent 
Do  you  wish  to 

'  Not  I,1  amiu  ui 
what  should  bo  do 

'  There's  no  ti 
only  on  the  day  ai 

1  Ample  time  t 
himself  into  it  wi: 
The  ladies  to  bo  \  i    .  ,  .  . 

'  Nine  Muses,  to  whom  you  i  nave  to  act  Apollo,'  said 
Dr.  May,  who,  having  put  his  friend  into  the  situation,  had  a 
mischievous  delight  in  laughing  at  him,  and  watching  what  he 
would  do. 

1  One  and  two,  Ethel,  and  Mrs.  Rivers  ! ' 

'Bather  eight  and  nine,'  said  Ethel,  'though  Flora  may  be 
somebody  now.' 

1  Seven  then,'  said  Dr.  Spencer.  '  Well  then,  Ethel,  suppose  we 
aet  out  on  our  travels  this  afternoon.  Visit  these  ladies,  get  them 
to  call  a  meeting  to-morrow,  and  sanction  their  three  trustees.' 

'  You  little  know  what  a  work  it  is  to  call  a  meeting,  or  how 
many  notes  Miss  Rich  sends  out  before  one  can  be  accomplished.' 

'Faintheart — you  know  the  proverb,  Ethel,  Allans.  I'll  call 
on  Mrs.  Ledwich — ' 

'  Stay,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  Let  Ethel  do  that,  and  ask  her  to  tea, 
and  we  will  show  her  your  drawing  of  the  school.' 

So  the  remaining  ladies  were  divided— Ethel  was  to  visit  Miss 
Anderson,  Miss  Boulder,  and  Mrs.  Ledwich  ;  Dr.  Speneer,  the  rest, 
and  a  meeting,  if  possible,  be  appointed  for  the  nest  day. 

Ethel  did' as  she  wa-s  told,  though  rather  against  the  grain,  and 
her  short,  abrupt  manner,  was  excu-ed  the  more  readily,  that  Dr. 
Speneer  had  been  a  subject  of  much  niystoriou.-i  speculation  in 
Stone  borough,  and  to  gain  any  intelligence  respecting  him,  was 
a  great  object ;  so  that  she  was  extremely  welcome,  wherever  she 
called. 

Mrs".  Ledwich  promised  to  come  to  tea,  and  instantly  prepared 
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to  walk  to  Miss  Rich,  and  authorize  her  to  send  out  the  notes  of 
summons  to  the  morrow's  meeting.  Ethel  offered  to  walk  with  her, 
and  fonnd  Mrs.  and  Miss  Rich  in  a  flutter,  after  Dr.  Spencer's  call; 
the  daughter  just  going  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  consult  Mrs.  Led* 
wich,  and  both  extremely  enchanted  with  Dr.  Spencer,  who  '  would 
be  such  an  acquisition.9 

The  hour  was  fixed  and  the  notes  sent  out,  and  Ethel  met  Dr. 
Spencer  at  the  garden  gate. 

'  Well ! '  he  said,  smiling, c  I  think  we  hare  fixed  them  off- 
have  not  we  ? ' 

1  Yes ;  but  is  it  not  heartless  that  everything  should  be  done 
through  so  much  nonsense  ? ' 

1  Did  you  ever  hear  why  the  spire  of  Ulm  Cathedral  was  never 
finished  ? '  said  Dr.  Spencer. 

'No;  why  not?' 

I  Because  tho  citixens  would  accept  no  help  from  their  neigh* 
hours.' 

I I  am  glad  enough  of  help  when  it  comes  in  the  right  way,  and 
from  good  motives.' 

1  There  are  more  good  motives  in  the  world  than  you  ghre  people 
credit  for,  Ethel.  You  hare  a  good  father,  good  sense,  and  a  good 
education ;  and  you  hare  some  perception  of  the  system  by  which 
things  like  this  should  be  done.  Unfortunately,  the  system  is  in 
bad  hands  here,  and  these  good  ladies  have  been  left  to  work  for 
themselves,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  plenty  of  little  self* 
importance,  nonsense,  and  the  like,  among  them  {  but  for  their  own 
sakes  we  should  rather  show  them  the  way,  than  throw  them  over- 
board.' 

1  If  they  will  be  shown,9  said  EtheL 

4 1  can't  say  they  seemed  to  me  so  very  formidable,'  said  Dr. 
Spencer.     '  Gentle  little  women.9 

1  Oh  I  it  is  only  Mrs.  Ledwich  that  stirs  them  up.  I  hope  you 
are  prepared  for  that  encounter.' 

Mrs.  Ledwich  came  to  tea,  sparkling  with  black  bugles,  and  was 
very  patronizing  and  amiable.  Her  visits  were  generally  subjects 
of  great  dread,  for  she  talked  unceasingly,  laid  down  the  law,  and 
overwhelmed  Margaret  with  remedies;  but  to-night  Dr.  8penoer 
took  her  in  hand.  It  was  not  that  he  went  out  of  his  ordinary  self^ 
he  was  always  the  same  simple  mannered,  polished  gentleman ;  but 
it  was  this  that  told — she  was  evidently  somewhat  in  awe  of  him— 
the  refinement  kept  her  in  check.  She  behaved  very  quietly  all  the 
evening,  admired  the  plans,  consented  to  everything,  and  was  scarce- 
ly Mrs.  Ledwich  I 

4  You  will  get  on  now,  Ethel,'  said  Dr.  May,  afterwards. 
*  Never  fear  but  that  he  will  get  the  Ladies'  Committee  well  in 
hand.' 

'  Why  do  you  think  so,  papa  ? ' 
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'  Never  yon        — ' 
/That  was         she  eoold  extract  from  him,  though  he  looked 
rery  arch. 

The  Ladies1  mini  t  tee  accepted  of  their  representatives  with 
full  consent ;  auv  he  indefatigable  Dr.  Spencer  next  had  to  bant 
up  the  fellow  tn>  ;e.  He  finally  contrived  to  collect  everyone  he 
wanted  at  Ford  lin,  the  case  was  laid  before  the  College — the 
College  was  propitious,  and,  by  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Dr. 
Spencer  laid  before  Ethel  the  promise  of  the  piece  of  land. 

Mary's  joy  was  unbounded,  and  Ethel  blushed,  and  tried  to 
thank.  This  would  have  been  the  summit  of  felicity  a  year  ago, 
and  she  was  vexed  i  5  that  though  land  and 

money  were  both  i:  »uld  not  care  sufficiently 

to  feel  the  ecstacy  object  would  once  have 

given  to  her.     Theu         wum  frantic  with  exottement, 

and  heedless  of  ever  it  so  composedly  as  to 

annoy  herself. 

'  To  thinlt  of  that  one  w  having  so  entirely  turned 

this  head  of  mine ! ' 

Perhaps  it  was  the  leas  -e  she  hod  just  heard  that 

George  and  Flora  had  aecc^,.  :ion  to  Glenbrackeu,  bat 

though  the  zest  of  t.'ocksmoor  migui  ue  somewhat  gone,  she  called 
herself  to  order,  and  gave  her  full  attention  to  all  that  was  planned 
by  her  champion. 

Never  did  man  plunge  into  business  more  thoroughly  than  he, 
when  he  had  once  undertaken  it.  lie  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
from  gathering  particulars  of  every  practical  matter  that  comes 
under  their  notice,  are  able  to  accomplish  well  whatever  tbey  set 
their  hand  to  ;  and  building  was  not  new  to  hioi,  though  his  former 
subjects — a  Church  and  Mission  station  in  India — bore  little  re- 
membrance to  tlje  present. 

He  bought  a  little  round  dumpling  of  a  white  pony,  and  trotted 
all  over  the  country  in  search  of  building  materials  and  builders, 
he  discovered  trees  in  distant  timber-yards,  he  brought  home  speci- 
mens of  stone,  one  in  each  pocket,  to  compare  and  analyze,  he  went 
to  Loudon  to  look  at  luiidci  schools,  lie  drew  plans  each  more  neat 
and  beautiful  than  the  last,  he  compared  builders'  estimates,  and 


wrote  letters  to  the  National  Society,  so  a; 

to  be  able  to  begin  in 

the  spring. 

In   the  meantime  he   was   settling  him 

self,  furnishing  his  new 

house  with  great  preeiAm  and  lasu^     H. 

:  would  have  no  assist- 

ance  in  his  eh.uoe.  either  of  servants  or  i 

iiriiiture.  but  made  nu- 

rd, to  Malvern,  and  to 

London,  and   th.-e  seemed   ;■>   make   him 

the   mure  coi.ti-nt   with 

St,>uehoroueh.      Sir  Maiihew  Kieei  had   ev 

idently  chilled  him.  and 

as  he  found   hi-   own    few   remaining   rehi!. 

.mil*  uncongenial,  he  be- 

came the  more  ready  to  find  a  resting  plac 

ts  iu  the  grey  old  town, 
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the  scenes  of  his  school  life,  beside  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  the 
children  of  her,  for  whose  sake  he  had  never  sought  a  home  of  his 
own.  Though  he  now  and  then  talked  of  seeing  America,  or  of 
going  back  to  India,  in  hopes  of  assisting  his  beloved  mission  at 
Poonshedogore ;  these  plans  were  fast  dying  away,  as  he  formed 
habits  and  attachments,  and  perceived  the  sphere  of  usefulness  opem 
to  him. 

It  was  a  great  step  when  his  packages  arrived,  and  his  beautiful 
Indian  curiosities  were  arranged,  making  his  drawing-room  as  pretty 
a  room  as  could  anywhere  be  seen ;  in  readiness,  as  he  used  to  tell 
Ethel,  for  a  grand  tea-party  for  all  the  Ladies'  Committee,  when  he 
should  borrow  her  and  the  best  silver  tea-pot  to  preside.  Moreover 
he  had  a  chemical  apparatus,  a  telescope,  and  microscope,  of  great 
power,  wherewith  ho  tried  experiments  that  were  the  height  of 
felicity  to  Tom  and  Ethel,  and  much  interested  their  father.  He 
made  it  his  business  to  have  full  occupation  for  himself,  with  plans, 
books,  or  correspondence,  so  as  not  to  be  a  charge  on  the  hands  of 
the  May  family,  with  whom  he  never  spent  an  evening  without 
special  and  earnest  invitation. 

He  gave  attendance  at  the  hospital  on  alternate  days,  as  well  as 
taking  off  Dr.  May's  hands  such  of  his  gratuitous  patients  as  were 
not  averse  to  quit  their  old  Doctor,  and  could  believe  in  a  physi- . 
cian  in  shepherd's  plaid,  and  Panama  hat.  Exceedingly  sociable, 
he  soon  visited  every  one  far  and  wide,  and  went  to  every  sort  of 
party,  from  the  grand  dinners  of  the  "  county  families,"  to  the  tea 
drinking*  of  the  Stoneborough  ladies,  a  welcome  guest  at  all,  and 
enjoying  each  in  his  own  way.  English  life  was  so  new  to  him  that 
he  entered  into  the  little  accessories  with  the  test  of  a  youth ;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  curious  change  between  the  two  old  fellow 
students,  the  elder  and  more  staid  of  former  days  having  come 
back  with  unencumbered  freshness  to  enliven  his  friend,  just  begin- 
ning to  grow  aged  under  the  wear  of  care  and  sorrows. 

It  was  very  droll  to  hear  Dr.  May  laughing  at  Dr.  Spencer's 
histories  of  his  adventures,  and  at  the  new  aspects  in  which  his  own 
well-trodden  district  appeared  to  travelled  eves ;  and  not  less  amus- 
ing was  Dr.  Spencer's  resolute  defence  of  all  the  Nine  Muses,  gent- 
rally  and  individually. 

He  certainly  had  no  reason  to  think  ill  of  them.  As  one  woman, 
they  were  led  by  him,  and  conformed  their  opinions.  The  only 
seceder  was  Louisa  Anderson,  who  had  her  brother  for  her  oracle ; 
and,  indeed,  the  more  youthful  race,  to  whom  Harvey  was  the  glass 
of  fashion,  uttered  disrespectful  opinions  as  to  the  Doctor's  age,  and 
would  not  accede  to  his  being,  as  Mrs.  Ledwich  declared,  *  much 
younger  than  Dr.  May.' 

Harvey  Anderson  had  first  attempted  patronage,  then  argument, 
with  Dr.  Spencer,  but  found  him  equally  impervious  to  both.  ( Very 
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clerer,  bat  an  world  man.'  said  Harvev.  '  He  haa  nude  up  bit 
bundle  of  prejuuittf*.1 

'  Clever  sort  of  lad  ! '  said  Dr.  Spencer,  '  a  cool  band,  but  Terr 
shallow — ' 

Etbel  wondered  to  bear  thus  lightly  disposed  of,  the  powers  of 
argument  chat  bad  been  thought  fairly  able  to  compete  with  Nor- 
man, and  which  had  taxed  him  so  severely.  She  did  not  know  how 
differently  abstract  questions  appear  to  a  mature  mind,  confirmed 
in  principle  by  practice ;  and  to  one  young,  struggling  in  eelf- 
fbrmation,  and  mora  used  to  theories  than  to  realities. 


aia. 

ag's  shooting 
et  them  drire 


Hector  and  Tom  finished  th<  By  a  morning's 

at  the  Grange,  Dr.  May  pron  them,  and  let  tl 

him  borne. 

Meta  was  out,  when  he  arrived ;  and,  repairing  to  the  library, 
he  found  Mr.  Rivers  sitting  by  a  fire,  though  it  was  early  in  Sep- 
tember, with  the  newspaper  before  him.  but  not  reading.  He 
looked  depressed,  and  seemed  much  disappointed  at  having  heard 
that  George  and  Flora  had  accepted  some  further  invitations  in 
Scotland,  and  did  not  intend  to  return  for  another  month.  Dr.  May 
spoke  cheerfully  of  the  hospitality  and  kindness  they  had  met,  but 
failed  to  enliven  him,  and,  as  if  trying  to  assign  some  cause  for  his 
vexation,  he  lamented  over  fogs  and  frosts,  and  began  to  dread 
an  October  in  Scotland  for  Flora,  almost  as  if  it  were  the  Arctic 
regions. 

He  grew  somewhat  more  animated  in  praising  Flora,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  great  satisfaction  he  had  in  seeing  his  son  married  to  so 
'    'rable  a  person.     He  only  wished  it  could  be  the  same  with  bis 


daughter. 

*  You  are  a  very  unselfish  father.7  said  Dr.   May.     '  I  cannot 

imagine  you  without  your  littl 

■  It  would  be  hard  to   pari 

:,' said   Mr.    Hirers,  sighing ;  'Yet  I 

should  he  relieved  to  see  Ikt  i 

11  L'ood  hands,  so  pretty  and  enrraging 

as  she  is.  and  something  of  ai 

i  heiress.      With  our  dear  Flora," she 

is  secure  of  a   happy  home  wl 

ion  1  am  gone,  but  still  1  should  be 

glad  to  have  seen—'  and  he  I 

rokeoti  thoughtfully. 

1  She  is  so  sen-ible,  that  v 

c  shall  see  her  make  a  good  choice." 

said  Dr.    May.  smiling;   -that 

.  is.  if  ;he  choose  at  all,  tor  I  do  not 

know  who  is  worthy  of  her.' 
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1 1  am  qaito  indifferent  as  to  fortune,'  continued  Mr.  Rivera. 
1  She  will  have  enough  of  her  own.1 

*  Enough  not  to  he  dependant,  which  is  the  point,'  said  Dr.  May, 
1  though  I  should  have  few  fears  for  her  any  way.' 

*  It  would  he  a  comfort,'  harped  on  Mr.  Rivers,  dwelling  on 
the  suhject,  as  if  he  wanted  to  say  something, '  if  she  were  only 
safe  with  a  man  who  knew  how  to  value  her,  and  make  her 
happy.  Such  a  young  man  as  your  Norman,  now — I  have  often 
thought — ' 

Dr.  May  would  not  seem  to  hear,  hut  he  could  not  prevent  him- 
self from  Mushing  as  crimson  as  if  he  had  heen  the  very  Norman, 
as  he  answered,  going  on  with  his  own  speech,  as  if  Mr.  Rivers's 
had  heen  unmade  :  *  She  is  the  brightest  little  creature  under  the 
sun,  and  the  sparkle  is  down  so  deep  within,  that  however  it  may 
turn  out,  I  should  never  fear  for  her  happiness.' 

(  Flora  is  my  great  reliance,'  proceeded  Mr.  Rivera.  '  Her  aunt, 
Lady  Leonora,  is  very  kind,  but  somehow  she  does  not  seem  to  suit 
with  Meta.' 

0  ho,  thought  the  Doctor,  have  you  made  that  discovery,  my 
good  friend? 

The  voices  of  the  two  boys  were  heard  in  the  hall,  explaining 
their  achievements  to  Meta,  and  Dr.  May  took  his  departure,  Hec- 
tor driving  him,  and  embarking  in  a  long  discourse  on  his  own 
affairs,  as  if  he  had  quite  forgotten  that  the  Doctor  was  not  his 
father,  and  going  on  emphatically,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  mind 
now  and  then  betrayed  by  his  auditor,  who,  at  Dr.  Spenoerfs 
door,  exclaimed,  *  Stop,  Hector,  let  me  out  hero— thank  you ; '  and 
presently  brought  out  his  friend  into  the  garden,  and  sat  down 
on  the  grass,  talking  low,  and  earnestly,  over  the  disease  with 
which  Mr.  Rivers  had  been  so  long  affected ;  for  though  Dr.  May 
could  not  perceive  any  positively  unfavourable  symptom,  he  had  been 
rendered  vaguely  uneasy  by  the  unusual  heaviness  and  depression 
of  manner.  So  lone  did  they  sit  conversing,  that  Blanche  was 
sent  out,  primed  with  an  impertinent  message,  that  two  such  old 
Doctors  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  sitting  so  lata  in 
the  dew. 

Dr.  Spencer  was  dragged  in  to  drink  tea,  and  the  meal  had  just 
been  merrily  concluded,  when  the  door-bell  rang,  and  a  message  was 
brought  in.  'The  carriage  from  the  Grange,  sir — Miss  Rivera 
would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  come  directly.' 

(  There  I '  said  Dr.  May,  looking  at  Dr.  Spencer,  aa  if  to 
say  I  told  you  so;  in  the  first  triumph  of  professional  sagacity: 
but  the  next  moment  exclaiming,  *  Poor  little  Meta  I '  he  burned 
away. 

A  gloom  fell  on  those  who  remained,  for,  besides  their  sympa- 
thy for  Meta,  and  their  liking  for  her  kind  old  father,  there  was 
that  one  unacknowledged  heartache,  which,  though  in  general  brave- 
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ly  combated,  wait  always  ready  to  prey  on  them.     Hector 

stole  round  to  n  Margaret,  and  Dr.  Spencer  muttered,  "  this 
will  ncrer  do,  1  sent  Tom  to  fetch  some  papers  lying  on  hid 
table,  whence  he  read  them  some  curious  accounts  that  he  had  just 
received  from  his  "Iis-«iouary  friends  in  India. 

They  were  if  rested,  but  m  a  listening  mood,  that  caused  a 
universal  star'  :n  the  bell  again  sounded.  This  time,  James 
reported  that  errant  from  the  Grange  said  his  master  was  very 

ill — he  had  bn        t  a  letter  to  post  for  Mr.  George  Hirers,  and  here 
was  a  note  fot        ■  ■■  Ethel.     It  was  the  only  note  Ethel  had  ever 
received  from  h—   -**—  — *  — *-  —  *-:--d  these  few  words : — 
DearK, 

my  thing* 

Ethel  put  her  hands  to  be. 
again  plunged  into  the  stum 
And  her  sensation  was  of  equ 
was  bat  for  a  moment — the  ne_ 
And  eagerness.  She  wanted  to 
And  could  hardly  obey  the  woi 
summoned  her  to  hi 


It  was  as  if  she  had  been 
ibery  of  four  years  ago, 
it,  and  uselessness,  but  it 
d  a  state  of  over  bustle 
iud  hasten  to  help  Meta, 
ture  by  which  Margaret 

monea  act  to  ner  &iac 

Dear  Ethel,  you  must  calm  yourself,  or  yon  will  not  bo  of 

'  I  ?  I  can't  be  of  any  use  !  Oh  !  if  you  could  go !  If  FlorA 
were  but  here  !     But  I  must  go,  Margaret.' 

'  I  will  put  up  your  father'*  tiling.1  said  Dr.  Spencer,  in  &  sooth- 
ing tone.  '  The  carriage  cannot  be  ready  in  a  moment,  so  that 
there  will  be  full  time.' 

Mary  and  Miss  liracy  prepared  Ethel's  own  goods,  which  she 
would  othervri.se  have  forgotten ;  and  Margaret,  meanwhile,  de- 
tained her  by  her  side,  trying  to  calm  and  encourage  her  with  gentle 
i^bt  hinder  her  from  giving  way  to  the 


words  of  council,  that 


flurry  of  emc 

■  lion 

that  had  sciz 

ed  her 

,  aud 

.  prevent  her  from  think- 

ing  herself  ce 

rtaii 

i  to  bo  useless 

Adams  w: 

is  to 

drive  her  thi 

ther in 

the  . 

gig.  and  it  presently  came 

to  the  door. 

Dr. 

Spencer  wraj 

-pod  he 

rup 

well  in  cloaks  and  shawls, 

and  spoke  w 

<ml< 

of  kindly  cl 

i  hei 

■  car  as  site  set  off.     Tiie 

fresh  night  ai 

T   bl> 

,w  pleasnutly 

on  hei 

\  the 

stars  glimmered  in  full 

glory  over  b< 

ttd, 

and  now  and 

then  h 

er  oj 

e  was  caught  by  the  rock- 

et-likc  track  of  a 

Ori. 

is  rising  slowly  far  in  the 

east,  and  bri 

ii"in 

■■  tu  h.r  mind  the 

r-boy  under  the  southern 

sky;  if,  indc- 

;d,  I) 

e  were  uot  w 

here  si 

in  in 

id  stars  no  more  are  the 

light.     Itwa 

*  sir 

an".:  that  the 

tlll'U"! 

nic  more  as  soothing  than 

as  acute  pain 

;  sh 

c  could  hear  i 

:o  thin 

k  of 

him  thus  in  iter  present 

frame,  as  Ion.: 

*  as 

she  had  nut  t 

u  talk 

of  h 

iin.     Uuder  those  solemn 

stars,  the  Lit' 

c  Kv 

trltstiii''  scei 

ned  tc 

rpower  the  sense  of  this 

mortal  life  aud  Ethel's  agitatii 

cabs 

away. 
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The  old  cedar-tree  stood  up  in  stately  blackness  against  the  sky, 
and  the  lights  in  the  house  glanced  behind  it  The  servants  looked 
rather  surprised  to  see  Ethel,  as  if  she  were  not  expected,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  the  great  drawing-room,  which  looked  the  more  deso- 
late and  solitary,  from  the  glare  of  lamplight,  falling  on  the  empty 
seats  which  Ethel  had  lately  seen  filled  with  a  glad,  home  party. 
She  was  looking  round,  thinking  whether  to  venture  up  to  Mcta's 
room,  and  there  summon  Bcllair*,  when  Meta  came  gliding  in,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  her.  Ethel  could  not  speak,  but  M eta's  yoice 
was  more  cheerful  than  she  had  expected.  (  How  kind  of  you,  dear 
Ethel!9 

*  Papa  sent  for  me/  said  Ethel 

1  He  is  so  kind  1    Can  Margaret  spare  you  ? ' 
1  Oh,  yes !  but  you  must  leave  me.    You  must  want  to  be  with 
him.' 

*  He  never  lets  me  come  in  when  he  has  these  attacks,'  said 
Meta.  ( If  he  only  would  1  But  will  you  come  up  to  my  room  ? 
That  is  nearer.' 


'Is  papa  with  him?' 


Meta  wound  her  arms  round  Ethel,  and  led  her  up  to  her  sit- 
ting-room, where  a  book  lay  on  the  table.  She  said  that  her  father 
had  seemed  weary  and  torpid,  and  had  sat  still  until  almost  their 
late  dinner  hour,  when  he  seemed  to  bethink  himself  of  dressing, 
and  had  risen.  She  thought  he  walked  weakly,  and  rather  tottering, 
and  had  run  to  make  him  lean  on  her,  which  he  did,  as  far  as  his 
own  room  door.  There  he  had  kissed  her,  and  thanked  her,  and 
murmured  a  word  like  blessing.  She  had  not,  however,  been 
alarmed,  until  his  servant  had  come  to  tell  her  thai  he  had  another 
seizure. 

Ethel  asked  whether  she  had  seen  Dr.  May  since  he  had  been 
with  her  father.  She  had ;  but  Ethel  was  surprised  to  find  that 
she  had  not  taken  in  the  extent  of  his  fears.  She  had  become  so 
far  accustomed  to  these  attacks,  that,  though  anxious  and  distressed, 
she  did  not  apprehend  more  than  a  few  days'  weakness,  and  her 
chief  longing  was  to  be  of  use.  She  was  speaking  cheerfully  of  be- 
ginning her  nursing  to-morrow,  and  of  her  great  desire  that  her  papa 
would  allow  her  to  sit  up  with  him,  when  there  was  a  slow, 
reluctant  movement  of  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  the  two  girls  sprang 
to  their  feet,  as  Dr.  May  opened  it ;  and  Ethel  read  his  countenance 
at  once. 

Not  so  Meta.     *  How  is  he  ?     May  I  go  to  him  ? '  cried  she. 

*  Not  now,  my  dear,'  said  Dr.  May,  putting  his  hand  on  her 
shouldor,  in  a  geutle,  detaining  manner,  that  sent  a  thrill  of  trem- 
bling through  her  frame,  though  she  did  not  otherwise  move.  She 
only  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  looked  up  in  his  face.  He 
answered  the  look    '  Yes,  my  dear,  the  struggle  is  over.' 
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Ethel  came  near,  and  put  her  arm  round  M eta's  waist,  aa  if  to 
strengthen  her,  as  she  stood  quite  passive,  and  still. 

Dr.  May  seemed  to  think  it  best  that  all  should  be  told;  but, 
though  intently  ni1  uhing  Mela,  he  directed  his  words  to  his  own 
daughter.  '  Tiianli  H eaveu,  it  has  been  shorter,  and  leas  painful, 
than  I  had  dared  t».  hope.' 

Met  a  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  bring  out  the  words,  and, 
with  an  imploring  look  at  Ethel,  as  if  to  beg  her  to  make  them 
clear  for  her,  she  inarticulately  murmured,  '  Oh  !  why  did  not  you 
call  me! ' 

'  I  could  not.  He  wo"'"'  «"»t  1't  »•*-  His  last  conscious  word 
it  to  let  you  u 


n  mute  anguish.  Dr. 
ie  sofa,  but  the  move- 
1, '  I  should  like  to  go 

and  he  whispered  to 
ler— don't  talk  to  her. 

a,  nor  wish  her  good- 

n  watching,  till  the  young 
'  "     m  the  pillow. 


Meta  wrung  her  cla 
May  signed  to  Ethel  to 
meat  seemed  eo  far  to  rouse  m, 
to  bed.' 

'  Bight — the  best  tt 
Ethel,  'go  with  her,  bul 
Come  back  to  me,  presently. 

He  did  not  even  shake  hai 
night,  as  she  disappeared  into  her 

Bellairs  undressed  her,  and  Etuel  s 
head,  under  the  load  of  sorrow,  so  new 
Bellairs  asked  her  if  she  would  have  a  light. 

1  No,  no,  thank  yon — the  dark  and  alone.  Good-night,'  said 
Meta. 

Ethel  went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  where  her  father  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window,  looking  out  into  the  nisht.  He  turned  as  she 
came  in,  folded  her  in  liis  arms,  and  kissed  her  forehead.  'And 
how  is  the  poor  little  dear  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  The  same,'  said  Ethel.  '  I  can't  bear  to  leave  her  alone,  and 
to  have  said  nothing  to  comfort  her.' 

'It  is  too  soon  as  yet,' said  Dr.  May — '  her  mind  has  not  taken  it 
in.  I  hope  she  will  sleep  all  night,  and  have  more  strength  to  look 
at  it  when  she  wakens.' 

'  She  was  utterly  unprepared.' 

'I  could  not  make  her  understand  me.'  said  Dr.  May. 

'And,  oh,  papa,  what  a  pity  she  was  not  there  !  ' 

siaht   for  her.  till    the  last   few   minutes;    and  his 


whole  mind 
•Must  v 


led  bent  on  £ 


:  her. 


What  tenderness  it  has 


she  did  not  understand. 

'  I  used  to  try  to  force  consolatio 


Ie,'  said  Dr.  May 
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1  but  I  know,  now,  that  it  can  only  be  done  b y  following  their 
bent9 

( You  have  seen  so  many  8orrows,'*8aid  Ethel 

1 1  never  understood  till  I  felt,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  Those  few  first 
days  were  a  lesson.9 

1 1  did  not  think  you  knew  what  was  passing/  said  Ethel 

*  I  doubt  whether  any  part  of  my  life  is  more  distinctly  before 
me  than  those  two  days/  said  Dr.  May.  '  Flora  coming  in  and  out, 
and  poor  Alan  sitting  by  mc ;  but  I  don't  believe  I  had  any  will 
I  could  no  more  have  moved  my  mind  than  my  broken  arm ;  and  I 
verily  think,  Ethel,  that,  but  for  that  merciful  torpor,  I  should  have 
been  frantic.     It  taught  me  never  to  disturb  grie£' 

4  And  what  shall  we  do  ?  * 

4  You  must  stay  with  her  till  Flora  comes.  I  will  be  here  as 
jnuch  as  I  can.  She  is  our  charge  till  they  come  home.  I  told 
him  between  the  spasms,  that  I  had  sent  for  you,  and  he  seemed 
pleased.' 

1  If  only  I  were  anybody  else  I ' 

Dr.  May  again  threw  his  arm  round  her,  and  looked  into  her 
face.  He  felt  that  he  had  rather  have  her,  such  as  she  was,  than 
anybody  else ;  and,  together,  they  sat  down  and  talked  of  what  was 
to  be  done,  and  what  was  best  for  Meta,  and  of  the  solemnity  of 
being  in  the  house  of  death.  Ethel  felt  and  shewed  it  so  much,  in 
her  subdued,  awe-struck  manner,  that  her  father  felt  checked  when* 
ever  he  was  about  to  return  to  his  ordinary  manner,  familiarized, 
as  he  necessarily  was,  with  the  like  scenes.  It  drew  him  back  to 
the  thought  of  their  own  trouble,  and  their  conversation  recurred  to 
those  days,  so  that  each  gained  a  more  full  understanding  of  the 
other,  and  they  at  length  separated,  certainly  with  the  more  peace- 
ful and  soft  feelings  for  being  in  the  abode  of  mourning. 

Bellairs  promised  to  call  Ethel,  to  be  with  her  young  lady  at 
early  as  might  be,  reporting  that  she  was  sound  asleep.  And  sleep 
continued  to  shield  her  till  past  her  usual  hour,  so  that  Ethel  was  up, 
and  had  been  with  Dr.  May,  before  she  was  summoned  to  her,  and 
then  she  found  her  half-dressed,  and  hastening  that  she  might  not 
make  Dr.  May  late  for  breakfast,  and  in  going  to  his  patients. 
There  was  an  elasticity  in  the  happily  constituted  young  mind  that 
could  not  be  entirely  struck  down,  nor  deprived  of  power  of  taking 
thought  for  others.  Yet  her  eyes  looked  wandcrin?,  and  unlike 
themselves,  and  her  words,  now  and  then,  faltered,  as  if  she  was  not 
sure  what  she  was  doing  or  saying.  Ethel  told  her  not  to  mind— 
Dr.  Spencer  would  take  care  of  the  patients;  but  sho  did  not  seem 
to  recollect,  at  first,  who  Dr.  Spencer  was,  nor  to  care  for  being  re- 
minded 

Breakfast  was  laid  out  in  the  little  sitting-room.     Ethel  wanted 
to  take  the  trouble  off  her  hands,  but  she  would  not  let  her.     She 
sat  behind  her  urn,  and  asked  about  tea  or  ooffee,  quite  accurately, 
Vol.  IL— 6# 
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in  a  low,  subdued  roioe,  that  nearly  overcame  Dr.  May.  When  the 
meal  was  over,  and  she  had  rung  the  bell,  and  risen  up,  as  if  to  her 
daily  work,  she  turned  round,  with  that  piteous,  perplexed  air,  and 
stood  for  a  moment,  as  if  confused. 

I  Cannot  we  help  you  ? '  said  Ethel. 

I I  don't  know.  Thank  you.  But,  Dr.  May,  I  must  not  keep 
you  from  other  people—' 

1 1  hare  no  one  to  go  to  this  morning,'  said  Dr.  May.  'I  am 
ready  to  stay  with  you,  my  dear.' 

Meta  came  closer  to  him,  and  murmured,  *  Thank  you ! ' 

The  breakfast  things  had,  by  this  time,  been  taken  away,  and 
Meta  looking  to  see  that  the  door  had  shut  for  the  last  time,  said, 
in  a  low  Toice, 4  Now  tell  me — ' 

Dr.  May  drew  her  down,  to  sit  on  the  sofa  beside  him,  and,  in 
his  soft,  sweet  yoice,  told  her  all  that  she  wished  to  learn  of  her 
father's  last  hours,  and  was  glad  to  see  showers  of  quiet,  wholesome 
tears  drop  freely  down,  but  without  violence,  and  she  scarcely 
attempted  to  speak.  There  was  a  pause  at  the  end,  and  then  she 
said,  gently,  *  Thank  you,  for  it  alL  Dear  papa! '  And  she  rose 
up,  and  went  back  to  her  room. 

1  She  has  learnt  to  dwell  apart/  said  Dr.  May,  much  moved. 

1  How  beautifully  she  bears  up ! '  said  Ethel. 

'  It  has  been  a  life  which,  as  she  has  used  it,  has  taught  her 
strength  and  self-dependanco  in  the  midst  of  prosperity.' 

4 Yes,'  said  Ethel,  '  she  has  trained  herself  by  her  dread  of  self- 
indulgence,  and  seeking  after  work.  But  oh !  what  a  break  up  it 
is  for  her  1     I  cannot  think  how  she  holds  up.     Shall  I  go  to  her  ? ' 

'  I  think  not.  She  knows  the  way  to  the  only  Comforter.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  her  after  those  blessed  tears.' 

Dr.  May  was  right ;  Meta  presently  returned  to  them,  in  the  same 

gentle  subdued  sadness,  enfolding  her,  indeed,  as  a  flower  weighed 
own  by  mist,  but  not  crushing  nor  taking  away  her  powers.  It 
was  as  if  she  were  truly  upheld ;  and  thankful  to  her  friends  as 
she  was,  she  did  not  throw  herself  on  them  in  utter  dependance  or 
self-abandonment 

She  wrote  needful  letters,  shedding  many  tears  over  them,  and 
often  obliged  to  leave  off  to  give  the  blinding  weeping  its  course, 
but  refusing  to  impose  any  unnecessary  task  upon  Dr.  May's  lame 
arm.  All  that  was  right,  she  strove  to  do;  she  saw  Mr.  Charles 
Wilmot,  and  was  refreshed  by  his  reading  to  her,  and  when  Dr.  May 
desired  it,  she  submissively  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  took  several 
turns  with  Ethel  in  the  shrubbery,  though  it  made  her  cry  heartily 
to  look  into  the  down-stairs  rooms.  And  she  lay  on  the  sofa  at  last, 
owning  herself  strangely  tired,  she  did  not  know  why,  and  glad  that 
Ethel  should  read  to  her.  Bv-and-bv,  she  went  to  dress  for  the 
evening,  and  lame  back,  full  of  the  tidings  that  one  of  the  children 
in  the  village  had  been  badly  burnt.     It  occupied  her  very  much — 
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she  made  Ethel  promise  to  go  and  see  about  her  to-morrow,  and 
sent  Bellaire  at  onee  with  every  comfort  that  she  could  devise. 

On  the  whole,  those  two  days  were  to  Ethel  a  peaceful  and  com- 
fortable time.  She  saw  more  than  usual  of  her  father,  and  had  such 
conversations  with  him  as  were  seldom  practicable  at  home,  and  that 
chimed  in  with  the  unavowed  care  which  hung  on  their  minds ; 
while  Meta  was  a  most  sweet  and  loving  charge,  without  being  a 
burthen,  and  often  saying  such  beautiful  things  in  her  affectionate 
resignation,  that  Ethel  could  only  admire  and  lay  them  up  in  her 
mind.  Dr.  May  went  backwards*  and  forwards,  and  brought  good 
accounts  of  Margaret  and  fond  messages ;  he  slept  at  the  Grange 
each  night,  and  Meta  used  to  sit  in  her  corner  of  the  sofa  and  work, 
or  not,  as  best  suited  her,  while  she  listened  to  his  talk  with  Ethel, 
and  now  and  then  herself  joined. 

George  Rivera's  absence  was  a  serious  inconvenience  in  all 
arrangements;  but  his  sister  dreaded  his  grief  as  much  aa  she 
wished  for  his  return ;  and  often  were  the  posts  and  the  journeys 
reckoned  over,  without  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  to  when  no 
could  arrive  from  so  remote  a  part  of  Scotland. 

At  last,  as  the  two  girls  had  finished  their  early  dinner,  the 
butler  brought  in  word  that  Mr.  Norman  May  was  there.  Meta 
at  once  begged  that  he  would  come  in,  and  Ethel  went  into  the 
hall  to  meet  him.  He  looked  very  wan,  with  the  dark  rings  round 
his  eyes,  a  deeper  purple  than  ever,  and  he  could  hardly  find  utter* 
ance  to  ask  *  how  is  she  ? ' 

( As  good  and  sweet  as  sho  can  be,'  said  Ethel,  warmly ;  but  no 
more,  for  Meta  herself  had  come  to  the  dining-room  door,  and  was 
holding  out  her  hand.  Norman  took  it  in  both  his,  but  oould  not 
speak ;  Meta's  own  soft  voice  was  the  first  '  I  thought  you  would 
come — he  was  so  fond  of  you.' 

Poor  Norman  quite  gave  way,  and  Meta  was  the  one  to  speak 
gentle  words  of  soothing.  '  There  is  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,' 
she  said.  *  He  has  been  spared  so  much  of  the  suffering  Dr.  May 
feared  for  him ;  and  he  was  so  happy  about  George.9 

Norman  made  a  great  effort  to  recover  himself.  Ethel  asked 
for  Flora  and  George.  It  appeared  that  they  had  been  on  an 
excursion  when  the  first  letter  arrived  at  Glenbracken,  and  thus  had 
received  both  together  in  the  evening,  on  their  return.  George 
had  been  greatly  overcome,  and  they  had  wished  to  set  off  instantly ; 
but  Lady  Glenbracken  would  not  hear  of  Flora's  travelling  night 
and  day,  and  it  had  at  length  been  arranged  that  Norman  Ogilvie 
should  drive  Norman  across  the  country  that  evening,  to  catch  the 
mail  for  Edinburgh,  and  he  had  been  on  the  road  ever  since.  George 
was  following  with  his  wife  more  slowly,  and  would  be  at  home 
to-morrow  evening.  Meantime,  he  sent  full  authority  to  his  father- 
in-law  to  make  arrangements. 

Ethel  went  to  see  the  burnt  child,  leaving  Meta  to  take  her 
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walk  in  the  g»  under  Norman's  charge.     He  waited 

with  a  sort  of  0.1am,  it  reverence  for  a  form  of  grief,  so  unlike  what 
he  had  dreaded  for  her,  when  the  first  shock  of  the  tidings  had 
brought  back  to  bin.  the  shattered  bewildered  fuel  jags  to  which  he 
;direil  not  recur. 

*  To  dwell  on  f>e  details,  was,  to  Her,  a  comfort,  knowing  hia 
■ympcitliv  and  the  lection  there  bad  been  between  him  and  her 
father;  nor  had  tlt-y  parted  in  such  absolute  brightness,  as  to  make 
them  unprepared  for  such  a  meeting  as  the  present.  The  cloud  of 
suspense  was  brooding  loner  and  lower  over  the  May  family,  and 
the  need  of  faith  and  submission  was  as  treat  with  them  as  with 
the  young  orphan  he  tie,  but  that  little  waa 

eo  deep  and  fervent,  m  could  not  help  saying, 

when  Ethel  was  seen  ..  their  talk  was  nearly 

over — '  Oh  !  Norman,  tl     «  •  irage.' 

'  It  is  the  world  thi  jiswered. 

Ethel  came  op,  ami  md  time  for  the  post. 

He  was  obliged  to  be  Norman  for  hia  secre- 

tary, till  be  saw  bis  St..  at  be  remembered  the 

two  nights  that  ho  had  _     .  U|.  1  him  to  go  home,  and 

go  to  bed  as  soon  as  tea  i.aj  ovt 

'  May  I  come  back  to-morrow  i 

'  Why — yes — I  think  yon  may.  No,  no,'  he  added,  recollecting 
himself.''!  think  you  had  better  not,'  and  he  did  not  relent,  though 
Norman  looked  disappointed. 

Mela  had  already  expressed  her  belief  that  her  father  would  bo 
buried  at  the  suburban  Church,  where  lay  her  mother;  and  Dr. 
May  having  been  desired  to  seek  out  the  will  and  open  it,  found  it 
was  so;  and  fixed  the  day  and  hour  with  Meta,  who  was  as  sub- 
missive and  reasonable  as  possible,  though  much  grieved  that  he 
thought  she  could  not  be  present. 

Ethel,  after  goiag  with  Meta  to  her  room  at  night,  returned  as 
usual  to  talk  matters  over  with  him,  and  again  say  how  good  Meta 

'  And  I  think  Norman's  coming  did  her  a  great  deal  of  good,' 
said  Ethel. 

'  Ha  ?   yes,'  said  the  Doctor,  thoughtfully. 

'  She  thinks  so  mueh  of   Mr.  Rivers'  having  been  fond  of  him.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  he  wa*.  1  find,  in  glancing  over  the 
will,  which  was  newly  made  on  Flora's  marriage,  that  he  has 
remembered  Norman — left  him  £lGU  and  his  portfolio  of  prints 
from  Raffaelle.' 

'Has   he.    indeed'    how  very  kind — how    mueh  Norman  will 

'It  is  remarkable,' said  Dr.  Mav.  and  then,  as  if  he  could  not 
help  it,  told  Ethel  what  Mr.  Rivers  had  said  of  his  wishes  with 
regard  to  his  daughter.     Ethel  blushed  and  smiled,  aud  looked  so 
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uracil  touched  and  delighted,  that  he  grew  alarmed  and  Raid, '  Ton 
know,  Ethel,  this  must  be  as  if  it  never  had  been  mentioned.1 

1  What!  yon  will  not  tell  Norman  ? ' 

1  No,  certainly  not,  unless  I  see  strong  cause.  They  are  very 
fond  of  each  other,  certainly,  but  they  don't  know,  and  I  dont  know, 
whether  it  is  not  like  brother  and  sister.  I  would  not  have  either 
of  them  guess  at  this,  or  feel  bound  in  any  way.  Why,  Ethel !  she 
has  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  I  dont  know  how  much  more.' 

1  Thirty  thousand  1 '  said  Ethel,  her  tone,  one  of  astonishment, 
while  his  had  been  almost  of  objection. 

'  It  would  open  a  great  prospect,*  continued  Dr.  May,  com- 

Elacently, '  with  Norman's  talents,  and  such  a  lift  as  that,  he  might 
e  one  of  the  first  men  in  England,  provided  he  had  nerve  and 
hardness  enough,  which  I  doubt.1 

'  He  would  not  care  for  it,'  said  Ethel 

1  No ;  but  the  field  of  usefulness — but  what  an  old  fool  I  am, 
after  all  my  resolutions  not  to  be  ambitious  for  that  boy ;  to  be  set 
a  going  by  such  a  thing  as  this !  Still  Norman  is  something  out  of 
the  common  way.     I  wonder  what  Spencer  thinks  of  him.' 

1  And  you  never  mean  them  to  hear  of  it? ' 

'  If  they  settle  it  for  themselves,'  said  Dr.  May, '  that  sanction 
will  come  in  to  give  double  value  to  mine— or  if  I  should  see  poor 
Norman  hesitating  as  to  the  inequality,  I  might  smooth  the  way ; 
but  you  see,  Ethel,  this  puts  us  in  a  most  delicate  situation  towards 
this  pretty  little  creature.  What  her  father  wanted,  was  only  to 
guard  her  from  fortune-hunters,  and  if  she  should  marry  suitably 
elsewhere, — why — we  will  be  contented.9 

'  I  dont  think  I  should  be,9  said  Ethel 

*  She  is  the  most  winning  of  humming  birds,  and  what  we  sea 
of  her  now,  gives  one  double  confidence  in  her.  8he  is  so  far  from 
the  petted  helpless  girl,  that  he,  poor  man,  would  nun  have  made 
her  !  And  she  has  a  bright,  brave  temper  and  elastic  spirits,  that 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  him,  poor  boy,  with  that  morbid 
sensitiveness— he  would  not  hurt  her,  and  she  would  brighten  him. 
It  would  be  a  very  pretty  thing — but  we  must  never  think  about  it 
again.' 

*  If  we  can  help  it,'  said  EtheL 

1  Ah  !  I  am  sorry  I  have  put  it  into  your  head  too.  We  shall 
not  so  easily  be  unconscious  now,  when  they  talk  about  each  other 
in  the  innocent  way  tbey  do.  We  have  had  a  lesson  against  being 
pleased  at  match-making !  But,'  turning  away  from  the  subject, 
4  you  shall  not  lose  your  Cocksmoor  income,  Ethel—' 

'  I  had  never  thought  of  that  You  had  taken  no  fees  here  since 
we  have  been  all  one  family.' 

4  Well,  he  has  been  good  enough  to  leave  me  £500,  and  Cocks- 
moor  can  have  the  interest,  if  you  like.1 

(  Oh  thank  you,  papa.9 
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'  It  is  only  its  due,  for  I  suppose  that  is  for  attendance.  Per- 
sonally, to  myself,  he  has  left  that  beautiful  Claude  which  be  knew 
I  admired  so  muck  lie  has  been  very  kind !  But  after  all,  we 
ought  not  to  be  talking  of  all  this — 1  should  not  have  known  it, 
if  I  bad  not  been  forced  to  read  the  will  Well,  so  we  are  in  Flora's 
bouse,  Ethel !  I  wonder  bow  poor  dear  little  Meta  will  feel  the  be- 
ing a  guest  here,  instead  of  the  mistress.  I  wish  that  boy  were  three 
or  four  years  older!  I  should  like  to  take  her  straight  home  with 
us — I  shoaid  like  to  have  her  for  a  daughter.  I  shall  always  look 
on  her  as  one.' 

'  As  a  Daisy ! '  said  Ethel. 

'  Don't  talk  of  it !  *  said  It  ;  '  this  is  no  time  for 

such  things.     After  all,  I  ...  _;.  le  funeral  is  not  here- 

Flora  and  Meta  might  be  rather  '  ■■&  with  these  three  i 

congruous  sets  of  relations.     By  n,  those  Ri verses  mu 

bo  quite  as  queer  a  lot  as  Georg  I     After  all,  if  we  have 

nothing  eke,  Ethel,  we  hare  the  in  regard  to  such  rela- 

tions as  we  have.' 

'  There  is  Lord  Cosham,'  siis 

'  Yes,  he  is  Meta's  guardian,  .  is  her  brother  ;   but  he 

could  not  have  her  to  lire  with  bin..  lust  depend  upon  Flora. 

But  we  shall  see — 

Ethel  felt  confident  that  Flora  would  be  very  kind  to  her  little 

sister-in-law,  and  yet  one  of  those  gleams  of  doubt  crossed  her, 

'    whether  Flora  would  not  be  somewhat  jealous  of  her  own  authority. 

Late  the  neit  evening,  the  carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and 
George  and  Flora  appeared  in  the  hall.  Their  sisters  went  out  to 
meet  them,  and  George  folded  Meta  in  his  arms,  and  kissing  her 
again  and  again,  called  her  his  poor  dear  little  sister,  and  wept  bit- 
terly, and  even  violently.  Flora  stood  beside  Ethel,  and  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  that  poor  George  felt  it  dreadfully,  and  then  came  for- 
ward, touched  him  gently,  and  told  liim  that  he  must  not  overset 
Meta;  and,  drawing  her  from  him,  kissed  her,  and  said  what  a 

E'ievous  time  this  had  been  for  her.  and  how  sorry  they  had  been  to 
ave  her  so  long,  but  they  ku«w  she  was  in  the  best  hands. 
1  Yes,  I  should  have  been  so  sorry  you  had  been  over-tired.      I 


was  quite  v 

■ell  off,'  said  Meta. 

'And  v 

ou  must  look  on  us  as  your  home,'  added  Flora. 

How  c; 

in  she''  thought  Ethel.     This  is  taking  possession,  and 

making  Me 

ta  a  guest  already  '. 

llowevc 

■r,  Meta  did  nut  seem  so  to  feel  it — she  replied  by  ra- 

resse?.  and 

turned  strain  to  her  brother.     Poor  George  was  by  far 

the  most  st 

ruck  down  of  all  the  mourners,  and  his  wli-do  demeanour 

gave  his  in- 

w  relit  ions  a  tnueh  warmer  tVelin;  towards  him  than  they 

could  ever 

have  hoped  to  entertain.      His  uentle   refill  t- J   father  had 

softly  impr, 

?s;ed   his  duller   nature;   and  his  want  of  attention,  and 

many  eitn 

,va£;toces   came    back   upon   him    acutely   now,  in    his 

_   ^_ ...    . _ 
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changed  home.  He  could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  his  little  orphan 
sister,  and  lavished  every  mark  of  fondness  upon  her;  nor  could  he 
endure  to  sit  at  the  bottom  of  his  table;  but  when  they  had  gone 
into  dinner,  he  turned  away  from  the  chair  and  hid  his  face.  He 
was  almost  like  a  child  in  his  want  of  self-restraint;  and  with  all 
Dr.  May's  kind  soothing  manner,  he  could  not  bring  him  to  attend 
to  any  of  the  necessary  questions  as  to  arrangements,  and  was 
obliged  to  refer  to  Flora,  whose  composed  good  sense  was  never  at 
fault 

Ethel  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  would  be  a  great  distress  to 
Meta  to  part  with  her  until  the  funeral  was  over,  though  she  would 
hardly  express  a  wish,  lest  Ethel  should  be  needed  at  home.  As 
soon  as  Flora  perceived  this^she  begged  her  sister  to  stay,  and  again 
Ethel  felt  unpleasantly  that  Meta  might  have  seen,  if  she  had  chosen, 
that  Flora  took  the  invitation  upon  herself 

So,  while  Dr.  May,  with  George,  Norman,  and  Tom,  went  to  Lon- 
don, she  remained,  though  not  exactly  knowing  what  good  she  was 
doing,  unless  by  making  the  numbers  rather  less  scanty ;  but  both 
sisters  declared  her  to  be  the  greatest  comfort  possible ;  and  when 
Meta  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room,  where  she  had  long  learnt  to 
seek  strength  in  still  communing  with  her  own  heart,  Flora  seemed 
to  find  it  a  relief  to  call  her  sister  to  hers,  and  talk  over  ordinary 
subjects,  in  a  tone  that  struck  on  Ethel's  ear  as  a  little  incongruous 
— but  then  Flora  had  not  been  here  from  the  first,  and  the  impres- 
sion could  not  be  as  strong.  She  was  very  kind,  and  her  manner, 
when  with  others,  was  perfect,  from  its  complete  absence  of  affecta- 
tion ;  but,  alone  with  Ethel,  there  was  a  little  complacency  some- 
times betrayed,  and  some  curiosity  whether  her  father  had  read  the 
will.  Ethel  allowed  what  she  had  heard  of  the  contents  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  her,  and  it  certainly  did  not  diminish  Flora's  secret 
satisfaction  in  being  "  somebody." 

She  told  the  whole  history  of  her  visits;  first,  how  cordial  Lady 
Leonora  Langdale  had  been,  and  then,  how  happy  she  had  been  at 
Glenbracken.  The  old  Lord  and  Lady,  and  Marjorie,  all  equally 
charming  in  their  various  ways ;  and  Norman  Ogilvie  so  good  a  son, 
and  so  highly  thought  of  in  his  own  country. 

*  Did  I  tell  you,  Ethel,  that  he  desired  to  be  remembered  to 
you?' 

'  Yes,  you  said  so.' 

'  What  has  Coralie  done  with  it  ? '  continued  Flora,  seeking  in 
her  dressing-case.  *  She  must  have  put  it  away  with  my  broocnea 
Oh  no,  here  it  is.  I  had  been  looking  for  Cairn-gorm  specimens 
in  a  shop,  saying  I  wanted  a  brooch  that  you  would  wear,  when 
Norman  Ogilvie  came  riding  after  the  carriage,  looking  quite  hot 
and  eager !  lie  had  been  to  some  other  place,  and  hunted  this  one 
up.     Is  it  not  a  beauty  ? ' 

It  was  one  of  the  round  Bruce  brooches,  of  dark  pebble,  with  * 
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■ilver  fern-leaf  lying  across  it.  the  dots  of  Email  Cairn-gonn  ■ 
1  Tbe  Glen  bracken  bodge,  you  know,'  continued  Flora. 

Ethel  twisted  it  about  in  her  tinges,  and  said, '  Was  not  it  meant 
for  you  ? ' 

'  It  was  to  oblige  me,  if  yon  choose  so  to  regard  it,'  said  Flora, 
smiling.     '  He  gare  me  no  injunctions ;  but  you  nee,  you  must  « 
it  now.     I  shall  not  wear  coloured  brooches  for  a  year.' 

Ethel  sighed.  She  felt  as  if  her  black  dress  ought,  perhaps,  t 
be  worn  fur  a  nearer  cause.  She  had  a  great  desire  to  keep  tba 
Glenbrackku  brooch;  and  surely  it  could  not  be  wrong.  To  refute 
it  would  be  much  worse,  and  would  onlv  lead  to  Flora's  keeping  it. 
and  not  coring  for  it. 

'  Then  it  is  your  presei 

'If  you  like  better  toe  I  find  Norman  Ogilrie 

is  going  abroad  in  a  few  muui.  e  ought  to  ask  him  b 

on  his  way.' 

1  Flora  I   I  wish  you  would  n  t  such  things  I ' 

'  Do  you  really  and  truly,  E 

1  Certainly  not,  at  such  a  tim 

Flora  was  checked  a  little,  a 
Ogilvie.  '  Shall  I  say  you  Uko 
presently. 

1  Say  what  is  proper,'  said  Ethel,  impatiently.  '  Ton  know  what 
I  mean,  in  tbe  fullest  sense  of  the  word.' 

1  Do  I  ? '  said  Flora. 

'  I  mean,'  said  Ethel,  '  that  you  may  say,  simply  and  rationally, 
that  I  like  the  thing,  but  I  won't  have  it  said  as  a  message,  or  that 
I  take  it  as  his  present.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Flora, '  the  whole  affair  is  simple  enough,  if 
you  would  not  be  so  conscious,  my  dear.' 

'  Flora  !  I  can't  stand  your  calling  me  my  dear  I ' 

'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.'  *jid  Flora,  laughing,  more  than 
she  would  have  liked  to  be  seen,  but  recalled  by  her  sister's  look. 
Ethel  was  sorry  at  once.  '  Flora,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not 
meau  to  be  cross,  only  please  don't  begin  about  that — Indeed,  I 
think  you  bad  better  leave  out  about  tlie  brooch  altogether.  Ho 
r  passing  it  over  in  such  a  return  as  this.' 


aid  Ethel. 
,ra  to  write  to  Manor 
~oeh,  Ethel  ? '  she  asked, 


!;:!:,■: 


;i  id  1'!. 


herself  from  speculating  i. 


i  i.er 


ind  tried  to  keep 


[  bad  been  Mr.  Oyilvi 
merabered  showing  he 
nidge,  and   Iiiiu-  siit  had  abstained  from 
in  her  [ruide-bo..k. 

t>  such 


..-,t  renin! 
.■.Mela  bad  !:■ 


Tii 


thr. 


sat    toother   that   bug  .lay,  and  Ethel   read  to  the  others,  and  by-. 
and-by  went  to  walk  iu  tno  garden  with  them,  till,  as  Flora  was 
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going  in,  Meta  asked,  *  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to 
cross  the  park  to  see  that  little  burnt  girl,  as  Mr.  Wilmot  is  away 
to-day,  and  she  has  no  one  to  go  to  her.' 

Flora  could  see  no  reason  against  it,  and  Meta  and  Ethel  left 
the  garden,  and  traversed  the  green  park,  in  its  ouict  home  beauty, 
not  talking  much,  except  that  Meta  said, '  Well  I  I  think  there  is 
quite  as  much  sweetness,  as  sadness,  in  this  evening.' 

'  Because  of  this  calm  autumn  sunset  beauty  ? '  said  Ethel.  *  Look 
at  the  golden  light  coming  in  under  the  branches  of  the  trees.' 

'  Yes,1  said  Meta,  *  one  cannot  help  thinking  how  much  more 
beautiful  it  must  be—' 

The  two  girls  said  no  more,  and  came  to  the  cottage  where  to 
much  gratitude  was  expressed  at  seeing  Miss  Rivers,  that  it  was 
almost  too  much  for  her.  She  left  Ethel  to  talk,  and  only  said  a 
few  soft  little  words  to  her  sick  scholar,  who  seemed  to  want  her 
voice  and  smile  to  convince  her  that  the  small  mournful  face  under 
all  that  black  crape,  belonged  to  her  own  dear  bright  teacher. 

*  It  is  odd,'  said  Meta,  as  they  went  back ;  *  it  is  seeing  other 

Kople  that  makes  one  know  it  is  all  sad  and  altered — it  seems  so 
wildering,  though  they  are  so  kind.9 

*  I  know  what  you  mean,'  said  EtheL 

*  One  ought  not  to  wish  it  to  go  on,  because  there  are  other 
people  and  other  duties,'  said  Meta,  *  but  quietness  is  so  peaceful, 
bo  you  know,  Ethel,  I  shall  always  think  of  those  two  first  days, 
before  anybody  came,  with  you  and  Dr.  May,  as  something  very — 
very — precious/  she  said,  at  last,  with  the  tears  rising. 

*  I  am  sure  I  shall,'  said  EtheL 

4 1  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  there  is  something  even  in  this  ^ 
affliction  that  makes  it  like — a  strange  sort  of  happiness,'  said  Meta, 
musingly. 

1 1  know  what  it  is !  *  said  EtheL 

*  That  He  is  so  very  good  ? '  said  Meta,  reverently. 

4  Yes,'  said  Ethel,  almost  rebuked  for  the  first  thought,  namely, 
that  it  was  because  Meta  was  so  very  good. 

1  It  does  make  one  feci  more  confidence,'  said  Meta. 

1 "  It  is  {good  for  me  to  have  been  in  trouble," '  repeated  EtheL 

1  Yes,'  said  Meta.  *  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong  or  unkind  in  me  to 
feel  it,  for  I  think  dear  papa  would  wish  it ;  but  I  do  not  feel  as  if 
— miss  him  always  as  I  shall — the  spring  of  life  were  gone  from  me. 
I  don't  think  it  can,  for  I  know  no  more  pain  or  trouble  can  reach 
him,  and  there  is— don't  you  think,  Ethel,  that  I  may  think  so?— 
especial  care  for  the  orphan,  like  a  compensation.  And  there  is 
hope,  and  work  here.  And  I  am  very  thankful !  How  much  worse 
it  would  have  been,  if  George  had  not  been  married  !  Dear  Flora ! 
Will  you  tell  her,  Ethel,  how  really  I  do  wish  her  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  me.  Tell  her  it  will  be  the  greatest  kindness  in  the  world 
to  make  me  useful  to  her.' 
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'I  will, 'said  I  IheL 

'  And  please  tJl  bcr  that  I  am  afraid  I  may  forget,  and  take 
upon  me,  as  if  I  were  still  lady  of  the  house.     Tell  her  I  do  I 
mean  it,  ami  I  hope  that  she  will  check  it.' 

1 1  thiuk  there  is  no  fear  of  her  forgetting  that,'  said  Ethel, 
regretting  the  words  before  they  were  out  of  her  month. 

'  I  hope  I  shall  not,'  said  Meta.  '  If  I  do,  I  shall  drive  myself 
away  to  stay  with  Aunt  Leonora,  and  I  don't  want  tjj  do  that  at  all 
So  please  to  make  Flora  understand  that  she  is  head,  and  I  am 
ready  to  bo  hand  and  foot;'  and  Meta's  bright  smile  shone  oat  with 
the  pleasure  of  a  fresh  and  loving  service. 

Ethel  understood  the  force  sr'a  words,  that  it  wa 

brave,  vigorous  spirit. 

Dr.  Slay  came  back  staid  to  dinner,  after 

which  he  talked  over  bus <  lose  sagacity  continually 

amazed  him,  and  who  underto.  er  husband  understand, 

and  do  what  was  needed. 

Meta   meanwhile   otossh  brother  on  the  pretty 

village  by  the  Thames,  of  v._  >  fond,  childish  remem- 

brance, and  heard  from  him  ol  us  kind  messages  from 

all  her  relations.     There  wen  itations,  but  George  re- 

peated them  unwillingly. 

'  You  won't  go,  Meta,1  he  said.  *  '  It  would  bo  a  horrid  nuisance 
to  part  with  you.' 

1  As  long  as  you  think  bo,  dear  George. — When  I  am  in  your 
way,  or  Flora's — ' 

'  That  will  never  be  !    I  say.  Flora,  will  she  ever  be  in  our  way  ? ' 

'  No,  indeed  !  Meta  and  I  understand  that.'  said  Flora,  looking 
up.  '  Well,  I  suppose  Bruce  can't  be  trusted  to  value  the  books 
and  priuls — ' 

Dr.  May  thought  it  a  great  relief  that  Meta  had  a  home  with 
Flora,  for,  as  he  said  to  Ethel,  as  they  went  home  together,  '  Cer- 
tainly, except  Lord  Coshani,  I  never  saw  such  an  unpresentable 
crew  as  their  relations.  You  should  have  henrd  the  boys  after- 
wards !  There  was  Master  Tom  turning  up  his  Eton  nose  at  them, 
and  pronouncing  that  there  never  were  such  a  set  of  snobs,  and 
Norman  taking  him  to  task  as  I  never  heard  him  do  before — telling 
him  that  he  would  never  have  urged  his  going  to  Eton,  if  he  had 
thought  it  would  make  him  dc-pir-e  rispei table  folks,  probablv.  bet- 
ter than  himself,  and  that  tins  was  the  last  time  iu  the  world  for 
such  observations— whereat  pmir  Tummy  wa^  .juitc  annihilated  ;  for 
a  word  from  Norman  goes  farther  with  him  than  a  loeiu.ru  from  any 
one  else' 

•  Well,  I  think  Norman  was  riirht  as  to  the  unfitness  of  the  time.' 

1  So  he  was.  Hut  wo  had  a  ^ud  deal  of  them  waiting  in  the  inn 
parlour.  People  make  iuoin'ruiths  when  they  will  have  such  things 
done  in  state.     It  could    not  be  helped  here,  to  bo  sure ;  but  I 
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always  feel,  at  a  grand  undertaker's  display  like  this,  that,  except 
the  service  itself,  there  is  little  to  give  peaoe  or  soothing.  I  hate 
what  makes  a  talk !     Better  be  little  folk7 

'  One  would  rather  think  of  our  own  dear  cloister,  and  those  who 
cared  so  much,'  said  Ethel 

4  Ah  !  you  were  happy  to  be  there ! '  said  Dr.  May.  *  Bat  it  all 
comes  to  the  same—9  Pausing,  he  looked  from  the  window — then 
signed  to  Ethel  to  do  the  same — Orion  glittered  in  the  darkness. 

'  One  may  sleep  sound  without  the  lullaby,'  said  Dr.  May, ( and 
the  waves — ' 

'  Oh !  don't,  papa.    Ton  don't  give  up  hope  I ' 

4 1  believe  we  ought,  EtheL  Don't  tell  her,  but  I  went  to  the 
Admiralty  to-day.' 

'  And  what  did  you  hear  there  f ' 

*  Great  cause  for  fear — but  they  do  not  rive  up.  My  poor  Mar- 
garet !    But  those  stars  tell  us  they  are  in  the  same  Hand.9 


Ml 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Shall  I  tit  atona  In  bit  chanbar, 

And  let  tha  chain  by  tha  wan, 
WhUa  ron  alt  with  loraa  and  priaaaa, 

Y*t  bara  not  a  thought  at  alt 

Shall  I  alt  atona  la  ror  rhamhar, 

And  dnlj  tha  tahla  lay, 
Whibt  Ton  ataad  up  la  tha  dial, 

And  ha?a  not  a  word  to  aajf 

Old  Dajohi  wu"-*^ 


1  0  Normav,  are  you  come  already?'  exclaimed  Margaret,  aa  her 
brother  opened  the  door,  bringing  in  with  him  the  crisp  breath  of 
December. 

1  Yes,  I  came  away  directly  after  collections.  How  are  yon 
Margaret?' 

'Pretty  brave,  thank  you; '  but  the  brother  and  sister  both  read 
on  each  other's  features,  that  the  additional  three  months  of  suspense 
had  told.  There  were  traces  of  toil  and  study  on  Norman's  brow, 
the  sunken  look  about  his  eyes,  and  the  dejected  outline  of  his 
cheek,  Margaret  knew  betokened  discouragement ;  and  though  her 
mild  serenity  was  not  changed,  she  was  almost  transparently  thin 
and  pale.  They  had  lone  ago  left  off  asking  whether  there  were 
tidings,  and  seldom  was  the  subject  adverted  to,  though  the  whole 
family  seemed  to  be  living  beneath  a  dark  shadow. 

(  How  is  Flora  ? '  he  next  asked. 

4  Going  on  beautifully,  except  that  papa  thinks  she  does  too  much 
in  every  way.  She  declares  that  she  shall  bring  the  baby  to  show 
me  in  another  week,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  be  allowed.1 

*  And  the  little  lady  prospers? ' 
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'  Capitally,  (  agh  I  get  rather  contradictory  reports  of  her. 
First,  papa  dcclar.  1  her  something  surpassing — exactly  like  Flora, 
and  so  1  suppose  sue  is;  but  Ethel  and  Mela  will  say  nothing  for 
her  beauty,  and  Blanche  calls  her  a  fright.  But  papa  is  her  de- 
voted admirer — he  doea  so  enjoy  having  a  sort  of  property  again  in 
a  baby.' 

'  And  George  Rivers?'  said  Norman,  smiling. 

'  Poor  George !  he  U  very  proud  of  her  in  his  own  way.  He  has 
just  been  here  with  a  note  from  Flora,  and  actually  talked  I  Be- 
tween her  and  the  election,  he  is  wonderfully  brilliant.' 

'  ~"     election?     Has  Mr.  Esdaile  resigned f ' 


1  Have  you  not  Lea 

goiti .'  to  stand.     The  oim  *» 

should  think  of  it' 

1  Rivers  in  parliament  1     1 
'  Fancy  Flora,  our  membt 


her 


:,  and  George  himself  is 
Sir  Henry  Walkinghamfi 

ien  are  wasted.' 

uw  well  she  will  become 


;■■>,;■ 


knows  all  kinds  of 

gossip,  as  a  new  branch 

;he  Cleveland*,  that  Mr. 

mention  it  the  last  time 

s  like  firing  a  train.     You  would 

:ed  her,  who  usually  shows  her 

ich  occupied  with  it,  and  so 


s  it  likely  to  I 

'  Quickly,  I  fancy.     Dr. 
(Papa  says  he  makes  a  acien 
of  comparative  anatomy),  ioul 
Esdaiie  meant  lo  retire,  and  happei 
that  Flora  came  to  see  me.     It  ■ 
have   wondered   to   fee  how  it  i 
feelings  so  little.     She  has  been 

anxious  that  George  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field  at  once,  that 
papa  was  afraid  of  its  hurting  her,  aud  Etbel  comes  home  declaring 
that  the  eleetiou  is  more  to  her  than  her  baby.' 

'  Ethel  is  apt  to  be  a  little  hard  on  Flora."  They  are  too  unlike 
to  understand  each  other.' 

'  Ethel  is  to  be  godmother  though,  and  Flora  means  to  ask  Mr. 
Ogilvie  to  come  and  stand.' 

'  I  think  he  will  be  gone  abroad,  or  I  should  have  asked  him  to 
fulfil  his  old  promise  of  coming  to  us.' 

1 1  believe  he  must  be  lodged  here,  if  he  should  come.  Flora 
will  have  her  house  full,  for  Lady  Leonora  is  coming.  The  baby 
is  to  be  called  after  her.' 

'Indeed!'  exclaimed  Norman. 

she  is  not  George's  aunt,  but 


Flora  is  grateful  to  her   for 


■:  M,  ( 


la 


Lid  papa 


kindness,  and  she  is  coming  to 
itlc  bun,  that  any  name  but  one 


lable?' 


nd  only  b 


Everyone  savs  how  beautifully  she  has  be- 
I  her  housekeeping  books  to  Finn  at  once, 
nude  helpful  in  whatever  way  might  be  most 
bed,  what  we  never  knew  before,  how  she 
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had  the  young  maids  in  to  read  with  her,  and  asked  leave  to  go  on. 
Very  few  could  hare  been  set  aside  so  simply  and  sweetly  in  their 
own  house.9 

*  Flora  was  sensible  of  it,  I  hope.' 

4  0  yes.  She  took  the  management  of  coarse,  but  Meta  is 
charmed  with  her  having  the  girls  in  from  the  village,  in  turn,  to 
help  in  the  scullery.  They  have  begun  family  prayers  too,  and 
George  makes  the  stable  men  go  to  Church — a  matter  which  had 
been  past  Meta,  so  you  may  guess,  though  she  had  been  a  wonder- 
ful little  manager,  and  Flora  owned  herself  quite  astonished.' 

( I  wonder  only  at  her  being  astonished.' 

4  Meta  owned  to  Ethel  that  what  had  been  worst  of  all  to  her 
was  the  heart  sinking,  at  finding  herself  able  to  choose  her  occupa- 
tions, with  no  one  to  accommodate  them  to.  But  she  would  not 
S've  way — she  set  up  more  work  for  herself  at  the  school,  and  has 
*en  talking  of  giving  singing  lessons  at  Cocksmoor ;  and  she  foroed 
herself  to  read,  though  it  was  an  effort  She  has  been  very  happy 
lately  in  nursing  Flora.' 

4  Is  Ethel  there  ? ' 

4  No ;  she  is,  as  usual,  at  Cocksmoor.  There  are  mat  councils 
about  sending  Cherry  to  be  trained  for  her  new  school ' 

4  Would  Flora  be  able  to  see  me,  if  I  were  to  ride  over  to  the 
Orange?' 

'  You  may  try ;  and,  if  papa  is  not  there,  I  dare  say  she  wilL' 

4  At  least,  I  shall  see  Meta,  and  she  may  judge.  I  want  to  see 
Bivers  too,  so  I  will  ask  if  the  bay  is  to  be  had.  Ah  I  you  have 
the  Claude,  I  see.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  too  large  for  this  room ;  but  papa  put  it  here  that  I 
might  enjoy  it,  and  it  is  almost  a  companion.  The  sky  improves  so 
in  the  sunset  light' 

Norman  was  soon  at  Abbotstoke ;  and,  as  he  drew  his  rein, 

Meta's  bright  face  nodded  to  him  from  Flora's  sitting-room  window; 

and,  as  he  passed  the  conservatory,  the  little  person  met  him,  with 

a  summons,  at  once,  to  his  sister. 

He  found  Flora  on  the  sofa,  with  a  table  beside  her,  covered 

with  notes  and  papers.     She  was  sitting  up  writing;  and,  though 

somewhat  pale,  was  very  smiling  and  animated. 

4  Norman,  how  kind  to  come  to  me  the  first  thing ! ' 

4  Margaret  encouraged  me  to  try  whether  you  would  be  visible.' 

1  They  want  to  make  a  regular  prisoner  of  me,'  said  Flora, 

laughing.     '  Papa  is  as  bad  as  the  old  nurse !     But  he  has  not  been 

here  to-day,  so  I  have  had  my  own  way.     Did  you  meet  George  ? ' 
(  No ;  but  Margaret  said  he  had  been  with  her.' 
4 1  wish  he  would  come.     We  expect  the  second  post  to  bring 

the  news  that  Mr.  Esdaile  has  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

If  he  found  it  so,  he  meant  to  go  and  talk  to  Mr.  Bramshaw ;  for, 

though  he  is  so  dull,  we  must  make  him  agent9 


■ 
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'  Is  there  :        longer  of  opposition  ? ' 

'  None  at  i  i  we  are  sooa  enough  in  the  field.  Papa's  nam* 
will  secure  us,:.....  there  is  no  one  else  on  the  right  side  to  come  for- 
ward, so  that  it  is  an  absolute  rescue  of  the  scat.' 

'  It  is  the  very  moment  when  men  of  principle  are  most  wanted,' 
said  Norman.  '  The  questions  of  the  day  arc  no  light  matters ;  and 
it  is  an  immense  point  to  save  Stoneborougb  from  being  represented 
by  one  of  the  Toutkins'  set.' 

1  Exactly  so,'  said  Flora.  '  I  should  feel  it  a  crime  to  say  o* 
word  to  deter  George,  at  a  time  when  every  effort  roust  be  made 
support  the  right  cause.  One  most  make  sacrifices  when  the  big. 
est  interests  are  at  ■>. 


Flora  seemed  to  thrive  nt 
more  brilliant  and 
^Z matron;  and  the  si 

to  find  compenutioL  — .  —. 
bv  soaring  for  another, 
with  her,  and  that  she  w< 
take  on  himself  the  duties  in 

Highly  gratified,  she  as 
intended  address,  which  wa 
the  tenor,  but  saw  a  few  pi» 


! — she  had  never  appeared 
r  *aw,  in  her,  a  Roman 
■cat  in  his  nature,  began 
far  as  regarded  himself, 
ered  that  be  fully  agreed 
t  urging  her  husband  to 
il  who  bad  the  power, 
ik  at  a  copy  of  George's 
He  approved  of 


table, 
.^tible  of  a  better  point. 
Give  it,'  she  said,  putting  a  pen  into  his  hand;  and  he  began  to 

interline  and  erase  her  fair  manuscript,  talking  earnestly,  and  work- 
ing up  himself  and  the  address  at  the  same  time,  till  it  had  grown 
into  a  composition  far  superior  to  (he  merely  sensible  affair  it  bad 
been.  Eloquence  and  thought  were  now  in  the  language,  and  sub- 
stance— and  Flora  was  delighted. 

'  I  have  been  very  disrespectful  to  my  niece  all  this  time,'  said 
Norman,  descending  from  the  clouds  of  patriotism. 

1 1  do  not  mean  to  inflict  her  mercilessly  on  her  relations,'  said 
Flora,  '  but  I  should  like  you  to  sec  her.     She  is  so  like  Blanche.1 

The  little  girl  was  brought  in.  and  Flora  made  a  very  pretty 
young  mother,  as  she  held  her  in  her  arms,  with  so  much  graceful 
pride.  Norman  was  perfectly  entranced — he  had  never  seen  his 
sister  so  charming  or  so  admirable,  between  her  delight  in  her  in- 
fant, and  her  self-devotion  to  the  good  of  her  husband  and  her 
country— act iug    so   wisely,   and   speaking   so   considerately: 
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tod  it  was  quite  a  treat  to  be  able  to  expend  his  tenderness  on  Flora. 
His  little  grandchild  seemed  to  renew  his  own  happy  days,  and  he 
delighted  to  take  her  from  her  mother,  and  fondle  her.  *No  sooner 
was  the  baby  in  his  arms,  than  Flora's  hands  were  busy  among  the 
papers,  and  she  begged  him  to  ring  for  lights. 

I  Not  yet,'  he  said.  *  Why  can't  yon  sit  in  the  dark,  and  giro 
yourself  a  little  rest  ? ' 

I I  want  you  to  hear  George's  address.     Norman  has  been  looking 
t  it,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  too  strong,'  and  she  turned, 

•  that  the  light  might  fall  on  the  paper. 
'  Let  me  see,'  said  Dr.  May,  holding  out  his  hand  for  it 
'  This  is  a  rough  copy,  too  much  scratched  for  you  to  make  out' 
She  read  it  accordingly,  and  her  father  admired  it  exceeding!? — 
Norman's  touches,  above  all ;  and  Flora's  reading  had  dovetailed  all 
/so  neatly  together  that  no  one  knew  where  the  joins  were.    '  I  will 
copy  it  fairly,'  she  said,  *  if  you  will  show  it  to  Dr.  Spencer,  and 
ask  whether  he  thinks  it  too  strong.     Mr.  Dodsley  too;  he  would 
be  more  gratified  if  he  saw  it  first,  in  private,  and  thought  himself . 
consulted' 

Dr.  May  was  dismayed  at  seeing  her  take  up  her  pen,  make  a 
desk  of  her  blotting-book,  and  begin  her  copy  by  firelight 

'  Flora,  my  dear,'  he  said, '  this  must  not  be.  Have  I  not  told 
you  that  you  must  be  content  to  rest  ? ' 

4 1  did  not  get  up  till  ten  o'clock,  and  have  been  lying  here  ever 

•1000.' 

1  But  what  has  this  head  of  yours  been  doing  f  Has  it  been  rest- 
ing for  ten  minutes  together  r  Now,  I  know  what  I  am  saying, 
Flora — I  warn  you,  that  if  you  will  not  give  yourself  needful  quiet 
now,  you  will  suffer  for  it  by-and-by.' 

Flora  smiled,  and  said, '  I  thought  I  had  been  very  good.  But, 
what  is  to  be  done  when  one's  wits  will  work,  and  there  is  work  for 
them  to  do  f ' 

( Is  not  there  work  enough  for  them  here  ? '  said  Dr.  May,  looking  J 
at  the  babe.     *  Your  mother  used  to  value  such  a  retirement  from 
care.' 

Flora  was  silent  for  a  minute,  then  said,  *  Mr.  Esdaile  should 
have  put  off  his  resignation  to  suit  me.  It  is  an  unfortunate  time 
for  the  election.' 

*  And  you  can't  let  the  election  alone  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  smiled  a  negative,  as  if  she  would,  but 
that  she  was  under  a  necessity. 

1  My  dear,  if  the  election  cannot  go  on  without  you,  it  had  better 
not  go  on  at  all' 

She  looked  very  much  hurt,  and  turned  away  her  head. 

II er  father  was  grieved.  '  My  dear,'  he  added,  *  I  know  vou 
desire  to  be  of  use,  especially  to  George ;  but  do  you  not  believe 
that  he  would  rather  fail,  than  that  you,  or  his  child,  should  suffer  f ' 
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No  a 


I  Does  he  sti     1  by  his  own  wish,  or  yours,  Flora  ? ' 
f-1  He  wishes  it,     It  is  bU  duty,' said  Flora,  collecting  her  dignity. 

I I  can  say  no  more,  except  to  beg  him  cot  to  let  yon  ex    ' 
joorself.1 

Accordingly,  when  George  came  home,  the  Doctor  read  bin 
lecture  on  his  wife's  over-busy  brain  ;  ami  was  listened  to,  as  usual, 
with  gratitude  and  deference.  He  professed  that  he  only  wished  to 
do  what  was  best  for  her,  but  she  never  would  spare  herself;  and, 
going  to  her  i      \  with  his  heavy,  fond  solicitude,  he  made  her 
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name,  but  Meta  observed  that  old  aunt  Dorothy  would  call  it 

Leonorar  Itogilvie  Rivers,  and  thus  averted  it,  somewhat  to  Ethel's 
satisfaction. 

Ethel  scolded  herself  many  times  for  wondering  whether  Mr. 
Ogilvie  would  come.  What  was  it  to  her?  Suppose  he  should; 
suppose  the  rest.  What  a  predicament!  How  unreasonable  and 
conceited,  even  to  think  of  such  a  thins,  when  her  mind  was  made 
np.  What  could  result,  save  tossiugs  to  and  fro,  a  passing  gratifi- 
cation set  against  infinite  pain,  and  strife  with  her  own  heart,  and-> 
with  her  father's  unselfishness.  Had  he  but  come  before  Flora's 
marriage!  No;  Ethel  hated  herself  for  the  wish  that  arose  for  the 
moment.     Far  better  he  should  keep  away,  if.  perhaps,  without  the 
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having  taught  her  to  wear  clothes;  as  well  as  to  that  which  had 
awakened  the  feminine  element,  and  removed  that  sense  of  not  being 
like  other  women,  which  sometimes  hangs  painfully  about  girls  who 
have  learnt  to  think  themselves  plain  or  awkward. 

There  were  other  causes  why  it  should  be  a  dreary  winter  to 
Ethel,  under  the  anxiety  that  strengthened  by  duration,  and  the 
strain  of  acting  cheerfulness  for  Margaret's  sake.  Even  Mary  waa 
a  care.  Her  round  rosy  childhood  had  worn  into  height  and  sallow- 
ness,  and  her  languor  and  indifference  fretted  Miss  Bracy,  and  was 
hunted  down  by  Ethel,  till  Margaret  convinced  her  that  it  was  a 
case  for  patience  and  tenderness,  which,  thenceforth,  she  heartily 
gave,  even  encountering  a  scene  with  Miss  Bracy,  who  was  much 
injured  by  the  suggestion  that  Mary  was  oppressed  by  perspective. 
Poor  Mary,  no  one  guessed  the  tears  nightly  shed  over  Harry's 
photograph. 

Nor  could  Ethel  quite  fathom  Norman.  He  wore  the  dispirited, 
burthened  expression  that  she  know  too  well,  but  he  would  not,  as 
formerly,  seek  relief  in  confidence  to  her,  shunning  the  being  alone 
with  her,  and  far  too  much  occupied  to  offer  to  walk  to  Cocksmoor. 
When  the  intelligence  came  that  good  old  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Settleaham 
had  peacefully  gone  to  his  rest,  after  a  short  and  painless  illness,  Tom 
was  a  good  deal  affected,  in  his  peculiar  silent  and  ungracious 
fashion ;  but  Norman  did  not  seek  to  talk  over  the  event,  and  the 
feelings  he  had  entertained  two  years  ago— he  avoided  the  subject, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  election  matters  with  an  excitement, 
foreign  to  his  nature. 

He  was  almost  always  at  Abbotstoke,  or  attending  George  Rivers 
at  the  committee  room  at  the  Swan,  talking,  writing,  or  consulting, 
concocting  squibs,  and  perpetrating  bon  mots,  that  were  the  delight 
of  friends  and  the  confusion  of  foes.  Flora  was  delighted,  George 
adored  him,  Meta's  eyes  danced  whenever  he  came  near,  Dr.  Spenoer 
admired  him,  and  Dr.  Hoxton  prophesied  great  things  of  him ;  but 
Ethel  did  not  feel  as  if  he  were  the  veritable  Norman,  and  had  an  un- 
defined sensation  of  discomfort,  when  she  heard  his  brilliant  repartees, 
and  the  laughter  with  which  he  accompanied  them,  so  unlike  his 
natural  rare  and  noiseless  laugh.  She  knew  it  was  false  excitement, 
to  drive  away  the  suspense  that  none  dared  to  avow,  but  which  did 
not  press  on  them  the  less  heavily,  for  being  endured  in  silenoe. 
Indeed,  Dr.  May  could  not  help  now  and  then  giving  way  to  out- 
bursts of  despondency,  of  which  his  friend,  Dr.  Spencer,  who  made  '. 
it  his  special  charge  to  try  to  lighten  his  troubles,  was  usually  the  ' 
kind  recipient 

And  though  the  bustle  of  the  election  was  incongruous,  and 
seemed  to  make  the  leaden  weight  the  more  heavy,  there  was  a 
compensation  in  the  tone  of  feeling  that  it  elicited,  which  gave  real 
and  heartfelt  pleasure. 

Dr.  May  had  undergone  numerous  fluctuations  of  popularity. 
Vol.  II.— 7 
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He  had  always  n  the  same  man,  excellent  in  intention,  though 
hasty  in  notion,  1  heeding  neither  praise  n«r  censure;  and  while 
the  main  tenor  _.  lis  course  never  varied,  making  many  doviatii 
by  flying  to  the  i  crse  of  the  wrong,  moat  immediately  before  hi 
still  his  personal  cnaractcr  gained  esteem  every  year ;  and  though 
sometime*  his  merits,  and  sometimes  his  failings,  gave  violent  um- 
brage, he  bad  stent  ily  risen  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-townsmen, 
is  much  as  hisoi  inconsistencies  and  theirs  would  allow,  and  every 
now  and  then  was  le  favourite  with  all,  save  with  the  few  who  abased 
him  for  tyranny,  twcause  he  prevented  them  from  tyrannizing. 
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The  addresses  and  letters  rom  the  Grange  were  so 

admirable,  that  Dr.  May  often  cmc-racea  Gorman's  steady  opinion, 
that  George  was  a  very  wise  man.  If  Xorman  was  unconscious 
how  much  he  contributed  to  these  compositions,  he  knew  far  less 
how  much  was  Flora's.  In  his  ardour,  he  crammed  them  both, 
and  conducted  George  when  Flora  could  nut  he  a(  his  side.  George 
himself  was  a  personable  man.  wrote  a  good  bold  hand,  would  do  as 
he  was  desired,  and  was  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance;  he  seldom 
committed  himself  by  talking;  and  when  a  speech  was  required, 
was  brief,  and  to  the  purpose.  He  made  a  very  good  figure,  and  in 
the  gl**y  of  victory,  Ethel  herself  began  to  grow  proud  of  him, 
and  the  children's  grc:it  object  in  life  was  to  make  the  jackdaws  cry, 


"  Biv 


slW  c 


s  declared  that  she  would  be  at  Stoneborongh for 
the  nomination.  No  one  believed  her.  until  three  days  before,  she 
presented  herself  and  her  iluui-ht.r  U-i'>Te  the  astonished  Margaret, 
who  was  too  much  delighted  to  be  able  to  scold.  She  bad  come 
away  on  her  owu  respotiMiiiiitv.  :::A  was  I'tiil  of  triumph.  To  come 
home  in  this  manner,  alter  levins  read  -  llivers  for  ever  ! ''  on  all 
the  dead  walls,  inii-ht  he  called  that  t'.r  which  she  had  lived.  She 
made  no  staT— sh-s  had  oiilv  cmo  (o  >hew  her  child,  and  establish 
a  precedent  "for  driving  out,  a:.d  Margaret  had  begun  to  believe  the 
apparition  a  rlrcaisi,  when  tiie  others  c:'.;i:v  in.  some  from  Coeksmoor, 
Others,  from  the  (.'.'mmitte.-room  at  the  ^wan. 

'  So  she  brouirht  the  habv.-  esclaimcd  Kthel.  'I  should  have 
thought  she  would  :.. -t  have  taken  her  out  before  her  Christening.' 

1  Ethel,'  said  Dr.  Spencer,  '  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion. 
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When  relations  lire  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  there  is  no  phrase 
to  be  more  avoided  than  "  I  should  hare  thought — " ' 

The  nomination-day  brought  Flora,  Meta,  baby  and  all  to  be 
very  quiet,  as  was  said ;  but  how  could  that  be  ?  when  every  boy 
in  the  house  was  frantic,  and  the  men  scarcely  less  so.  Aubrey  and 
Gertrude,  and  the  two  jackdaws,  each  had  a  huge  blue  and  orange 
rosette,  and  the  two  former  went  about  roaring  '  Rivers  for  ever 1 ' 
without  the  least  consideration  for  the  baby,  who  would  have  been 
decked  in  the  same  manner,  if  Ethel  would  have  heard  of  it,  without 
indignation  at  her  wearing  any  colour  before  her  Christening  white ; 
as  to  Jack  and  Jill,  though  they  could  say  their  lessons,  they  were 
too  much  distressed  by  their  ornaments  to  do  aught  but  lurk  in  cor- 
ners, and  strive  to  peck  them  o£ 

Flora  comported  herself  in  her  usual  quiet  way,  and  tried  to 
talk  of  other  things,  though  a  carnation  spot  in  each  cheek  shewed 
her  anxiety  and  excitement  She  went  with  her  sisters  to  look  out 
from  Dr.  Spencer's  windows  towards  the  Town  HalL  Her  husband 
gave  her  his  arm  as  they  went  down  the  garden,  and  Ethel  saw  her 
talking  earnestly  to  him,  and  pressing  his  arm  with  her  other  hand 
to  enforce  her  words,  but  if  she  did  tutor  him,  it  was  hardly  visible, 
and  he  was  very  glad  of  whatever  counsel  she  gave. 

She  spoke  not  a  word  after  the  ladies  were  left  with  Aubrey, 
who  was  in  despair  at  not  being  allowed  to  follow  Hector  and  Tom, 
but-  was  left,  as  his  prematurely  classical  mind  expressed  it,  like 
the  Gaulish  women  with  the  impedimenta  in  the  marshes— whereat 
Tom  had  added  insult  to  injury,  by  a  farewell  to  "  Jack  among  the 
maidens.9 

Meta  tried  to  console  him,  by  persuading  him  that  he  was  their 
protector,  and  he  began  to  think  there  was  need  of  a  guard,  when  a 
mighty  cheer  caused  him  to  take  refuge  behind  EtheL  Even  when 
assured  that  it  was  anything  but  terrific,  he  gravely  declared  thai 
he  thought  Margaret  would  want  him,  but — he  could  not  cross  the 
garden  without  Meta  to  protect  him. 

She  would  not  allow  anyone  else  to  relieve  her  from  the  doughty 
champion,  and  thereby  she  missed  the  spectacle.  It  might  be  that 
she  did  not  regret  it,  for  though  it  would  have  been  unkind  to 
refuse  to  come  in  with  her  brother  and  sister,  her  wound  was  still 
too  fresh  for  crowds,  turmoil,  and  noisy  rejoicing  to  be  congenial. 
She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand,  which  Aubrey  squecsed  harder  at 
each  resounding  shout,  nor  object  to  his  conducting  her  to  see 
his  museum  in  the  dark  corner  of  the  attics,  most  remote  from  the 
tumult 

The  loss  was  not  great.  The  others  could  hear  nothing  distinct- 
ly, and  see  only  a  wilderness  of  heads ;  but  the  triumph  was  com- 
plete. Dr.  May  had  been  cheered  enough  to  satisfy  even  Hector; 
George  Rivers  had  made  a  very  fair  speech,  and  hurrahs  had  cov- 
ered all  deficiencies ;  Hector  had  shouted  till  he  was  as  hoarse  as 
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the  jackdaws ;  the  opposite  candidate  bad  never  come  forward  at 
all ;  Touikios  was  hiding  bis  diminished  head ;  and  the  gentlemen 
had  nothing  to  report  but  success,  and  were  in  the  highest  spirits. 

By-and-by  Blanche  was  missing,  and  Ethel,  going  in  quest  of 
her,  spied  a  hem  of  blue  merino  peeping  out  undur  all  the  cloaks  in 
the  hall  cupboard,  and  found  the  poor  little  girl  sobbing  in  such 
distress,  that  it  was  long  before  any  explanation  could  be  extracted, 
bat  at  last  it  was  revealed — when  (he  door  bad  been  shut,  and  they 
stood  in  the  dark,  half  stifled  among  the  cloaks,  that  George's  spirits 
had  taken  his  old  facetious  style  with  Blanche,  and  in  the  very  hear- 
ing of  Hector  I     The  raise '  — ■"  :-kcs  to  a  sensitive  child, 

conscious  of  not  comprebet  >pe,  is  incalculable,  and 

Blanche  having  been  a  baby-c  the  more  susceptible.  She 

hid  her  face  again  from  the  v<  her  own  confession,  and 

resisted  Ethel's  attempts  to  >  .of  the  musty  cupboard, 

declaring  that  she  could      ver  >f  them  again.     Ethel,  in 

vain,  assured  her  that  G  the  dinner  at  the  Swan  ; 

nothing  was  effectual  but  .  ,  for  her  to  notice  what 

had  passed,  was  the  sure  w;  actor's  attention  thereto, 

when  she  bridled,  emerged,  a  know  whether  she  looked 

as  if  she  had  been  crying.     Foot-  .  mie  could  never  again  be 

unconscious,  but,  at  least,  she  was  rendered  peculiarly  afraid  of  a 
Btyli1  of  notice,  that  mijht  otherwise  have  been  a  temptation. 

Ethel  privately  begged  Flora  to  hint  to  George  to  alter  his  style 
of  wit,  and  the  suggestion  was  received  better  than  the  blundering 
manner  deserved  ;  Flora  was  too  exulting  to  take  offence,  and  her 
patronage  of  all  the  world  was  as  full-blown  as  her  lady-like  nature 
allowed.  Ethel,  she  did  not  attempt  to  patronize,  but  she  promised 
all  the  sights  in  London  to  the  children,  and  masters  to  Mary  and 
Blanche,  and  she  perfectly  overwhelmed  Miss  Bracy  with  orphan 
asylums  for  her  sisters.  She  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than 
dispersing  cards,  with  Mrs.  Rivers  prominent  among  the  reeommead- 
ers  of  the  case. 

'  A  fine  coniing-out  for  you,  little  lady,'  said  she  to  her  baby, 
when  taking  leave  that  evening.  ■  If  it  was  cood  luck  for  you  to 
make  vour  tirst  step  in  life  upwards,  what  is  this  ?  ' 

'  Excelsior  *  '  said  Ethel,  and  Flora  smiled,  well-pleased,  but  she 
bad  not  can  slit  half  the  meaning  ■  Mav  it  be  the  riaht  txcehior! 
added  EtbeL  iu  a  low  voice,  that  no  one  heard,  and  'she  was  glad 
they  did  not.     Tb.-v  were  all   triumphant,  and  she  could  not  tell 

■why  .he  had  a  sen>e"  ,.i  >aduc-=.  and'  th. ht  of  Flora's  story  long 

ago.  of  the  L-irl  who  amended  M-nt  Ulane.  aud   for  what  ? 

All  she  bad  to  d,.  atpr^cnt  wast-  ii.-teu  to  Mi,s  Bracv.  who 
was  sure  that  .Mrs.  Hi  ver*  thou-ht  Mar  v  and  Blanche  were  not 
improved,  and  wa<  afraid  >Le  was  ungrateful  for  all  the  intended 
kindness  to  her  ti-t-r. 

Ethel  had  more  sympathy  here,  for  she  had  thought  that  Flora 
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'wis  giving  herself  airs,  and  she  laughed  and  said  her  sister  was 
pleased  to  be  in  a  position  to  help  her  friends ;  and  tried  to  torn  it 
off,  but  ended  by  stumbling  into  allowing  that  prosperity  was  apt  to 
make  people  over  lavish  of  offers  of  kindness. 

'  Dear  Miss  Ethel,  you  understand  so  perfectly.  There  is  no 
one  like  you ! '  cried  Miss  Bracy.  attempting  to  kiss  her  hand. 

If  Ethel  had  not  spoken  rightly  of  her  sister,  she  was  sufficiently 
punished. 

What  she  did  was  to  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  exclaim,  *  Miss 
Bracy  !  Miss  Bracy !  I  can't  have  you  sentimental  I  am  the  worst 
person  in  the  world  for  it.' 

4 1  have  offended.     You  cannot  feel  with  me ! * 

'  Yes,  I  can,  when  it  is  sense ;  but  please  don't  treat  me  like  a 
heroine.  I  am  6ure  there  is  quite  enough  in  the  world  that  is 
worrying  without  picking  shades  of  manner  to  pieces.  It  is  the 
sure  way  to  make  an  old  crab  of  me,  and  so  I  am  going  off.  Only, 
one  parting  piece  of  advice,  Miss  Bracy — read  "  Fran*  Fairlegh," 
and  put  everybody  out  of  your  head.' 

And,  thinking  she  had  been  savage  about  her  hand,  Ethel  turned 
back,  and  kissed  the  little  governess's  forehead,  wished  her  good- 
night, and  ran  away. 

She  had  learnt  that,  to  be  rough  and  merry,  was  the  best  way 
of  doing  Miss  Bracy  good  in  the  end ;  and  so  sue  often  gave  her- 
self the  present  pain  of  knowing  that  she  was  being  supposed  care- 
less and  hard-hearted ;  but  the  violent  affection  for  her  proved  thai 
the  feeling  did  not  last 

Ethel  was  glad  to  sit  by  the  fire  at  bed-time,  and  think  over  the 
day,  outwardly  so  gay,  inwardly  so  fretting  and  perplexing. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  seen  much  of  ner  little  nieoe. 
She  was  no  great  baby-handler,  nor  had  she  any  of  the  phrases 
adapted  to  the  infant  mind ;  but  that  pretty  little  serene  blue-eyed 
girl  had  been  her  chief  thought  all  dayj  and  she  was  abashed  by 
recollecting  how  little  she  had  dwelt  on  her  own  duties  as  her 
sponsor,  in  the  agitations  excited  by  the  doubts  about  her  coad- 
jutor. 

She  took  out  her  Prayer-book,  and  read  the  service  for  Baptism, 
recollecting  the  thoughts  that  had  accompanied  her  youngest  sister's 
orphaned  Christening, '  The  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  and 
all  covetous  desires  of  the  same.'  They  seemed  far  enough  off  then, 
and  now — poor  little  Leonora ! 

Ethel  knew  that  she  judged  her  sister  hardly ;  yet  she  could  not 
help  picturing  to  herself  the  future — a  young  lady  trained  for  fash- 
ionable life,  serious  teaching  not  omitted,  but  right  made  the  means 
of  rising  in  the  world ;  taught  to  strive  secretly,  but  not  openly,  for 
admiration — a  scheming  for  her  marriage — a  career  like  Flora's 
own.  Ethel  could  scarcely  feel  that  it  would  not  be  a  mockery  to 
declare,  on  her  behalf,  that  she  renounced  the  world.    But,  alas! 
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whero  to  n<  a  world  ?  Ethel  blushed  at  having  cent 
others,  when,  __  tcly,  she  had  herself  been  oblivious  of  the  hi 
doty.  She  th  it  of  the  prayer,  including  every  Christian  in 
and  loving  ii  ession — '  I  pray  not  that  Thou  wouldst  t 
them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou  wouldst  keep  them  from  t 
evil.' 

'  Keep  her  f  n  the  evil — that  shall  be  my  prayer  for  my  poor 
little  Leonora.  !is  Grace  can  save  her,  were  the  surrounding  evil 
far  worse  than  evi  r  it  is  likely  to  be.  The  intermixture  with  good 
is  the  trial,  and  h  it  not  so  everywhere — ever  since  the  world  and 
the  Church  have  .eemed  fused  together  ?  But  she  will  soon  be  the 
child  of  a  Father  v  id,  at  least,  I  can  pray  for 

her,  and  her  dear  i  ve  better,  that  so  I  may 

pray  better  and  ac^  I  have  to  act1 

There  was  a  ha]  the  New  Year's  Day,  and 

Flora,  who  bad  ki1  Meta,  finding  her  not  yet 

ready  to  enjoy  a  pi  llagc,  added  a  supplement 

to  the  (        ■    ■■    b<  r  might  be  eaten  at  hot 

in  honour  of  Miss  Leunun 

Lady  Leonora  was  h  Uh  her  visit,  which  i 

pressed  her  far  more  in  •&  bbotstoke  neighbourhood 

than  in  the  days  of  poor  old  Mr.  bmn  Flora  knew  everyone, 
and  gave  little  select  dinner  parties,  which,  by  her  good  manage- 
ment, even  George,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  could  not  make  heavy. 


1  unfailing  resource 
eras,  Flora  felt  herself  amply 
in  her  young  lady  days,  when 
rith  the  portly  head  master, 
niring  the  handsome  rooms, 
tasing  and  agreeable,'  was  the 


Dr.  Spencer  enjoyed  them  greatly, 
for  conversation ;  and  as  to  the 
repaying  the  kindness  she  had  rec 
she  walked  down  to  the  dining-r 
or  saw  his  good  lady  sit  serene 
'A  very  superior  person,  extremely  pit 

universal  verdict  on  Mrs.  Rivers.  Lady  Leonora  struck  up  a  great 
friendship  with  her,  and  was  delighted  that  she  meantto  take  Meta 
to  London.  The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  her  was  that 
she  bad  so  many  brothers  ;  and  Flora,  recollecting  that  her  Lady- 
ship mistrusted  those  brothers,  avoided  encouraging  their  presence 
at  the  Grange,  and  took  every  precaution  against  any  opening  for 
the  suspicion  that  she  threw  them  in  the  way  of  her  little  sistcr-in- 

Nor  had  Flora  forgotten  tbt 
As  to  the  Muses,  they  gave  no  > 
about  the  cliitir  p:i--ed  between 
wich.  ending  in  Flora's  insistiu; 

since  nnvwhere  she  was  the  leai 
more  conformable  the  ladies  ha. 

and  ye. 
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natured,  and  utterly  unconscious,  that  for  him,  sparkled  Mrs.  Led- 
wich's  bugles,  and  for  him  waved  every  spinster's  ribbon,  from  Miss 
Rich  down  to  Miss  Boulder. 

The  point  carried  by  their  united  influence  was  Charity  El- 
wood's  being  sent  for  six  months'  finish  at  the  Diocesan  Training 
School ;  while  a  favourite  pupil  teacher  from  Abbotstoke  took  her 
place  at  Cocksmoor. 

Dr.  Spencer  looked  at  the  Training  School,  and  talked  Mrs. 
Ledwich  into  magnanimous  forgiveness  of  Mrs.  Elwood.  Cherry 
dreaded  the  ordeal,  but  she  was  willing  to  do  anything  that  was 
thought  right,  and  likely  to  make  her  fitter  for  her  office. 


■•♦•■ 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


Twas  a  loo*  doubt ;  woimtot  bond 
Exactly  bow  tbo  tbip  went  down. 


Thb  tidings  came  at  last,  came  when  the  heart-sickness  of  hope 
deferred  had  faded  into  the  worse  heart-sickness  of  fear  deferred, 
and  when  spirits  had  been  fain  to  rebel,  and  declare  that  they 
would  be  almost  glad  to  part  with  the  hope  that  but  kept  alive 
despair. 

The  Christmas  holidays  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  home  party 
were  again  alone,  when  early  in  the  forenoon,  there  was  a  tap  at  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  Dr.  Spencer  called, ( Ethel,  can  you  oome 
and  speak  to  me  ? ' 

Margaret  started  as  if  those  gentle  tones  had  been  a  thunder- 
clap.   '  Go !  go,  Ethel,'  she  said, (  don't  keep  me  waiting.9 

1  Dr.  Spencer  stood  in  the  hall  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 
Ethel  said, '  Is  it  ? '  and  he  made  a  sorrowful  gesture. 

'Both?'  she  asked. 

1  Both,'  he  repeated.    '  The  ship  burnt— the  boat  lost9 

(  Ethel,  come ! '  hoarsely  called  Margaret 

4  Take  it,'  said  Dr.  Spencer,  putting  the  paper  into  her  hand ; 
1 1  will  wait' 

She  obeyed.  She  could  not  speak,  but  kneeling  down  by  her 
sister,  they  read  the  paragraph  together ;  Ethel,  with  one  eye  on 
the  words,  the  other  on  Margaret 

No  doubt  was  left.  Captain  Gordon  had  returned,  and  this  was 
his  official  report  The  names  of  the  missing  stood  below,  and  the 
list  began  thus — 

Lieutenant  A.  H.  Ernesclifie. 
Mr.  Charles  Owen,  Mate. 
Mr.  Harry  May,  Midshipman. 

The  Alcestis  had  taken  fire  on  the  12th  of  April  of  the  former 
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year.     There  hi       een  much  admirable  conduct,  and  the  intrepid 

coolness  of  Mr.  rucscliffe  was  especially  recorded.  The  boats 
had  beeo  put  off  iihout  loss,  but  they  were  scantily  provisioned, 
and  the  nearest  nd  was  far  distant.  For  five  days  the  boats 
kept  together,  tl  followed  a  uight  of  storms,  and,  when  morning 
dawned,  the  sccomu  cutter,  under  command  of  Mr.  Ernescliffe,  had 
disappeared.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  sunk,  and  the 
captain  could  o  record  his  regrets  for  the  loss  the  sen-ice  had 
experienced  in  three  brave  young  officers  and  their  gallant  sea- 
men. After  ini  le  toil  and  suffering,  the  captain,  with  the  other 
boats'  crews,  had  .ia-1""1  t.i.;*;   ,-i,. .-,.,.,  .i^y  j^j  made  their  way 

'  0  Margaret,  ■*—•*•■  t '  - 

Margaret  raised 
did  not  write  tbe  let 

'What  letter?'  --  -*"v 

'  Richard  preven 
Now  all  is  welL' 

'  AU  is  well,  I  knoi      J 

'  He  never  had  the  , 
ret,  her  eyes  brightening,  »_  n< 
terrified  Ethel  into  calling  Dr.  Spencer. 

Mary  was  standing  before  him,  with  bloodless  face  and  di- 
lated eyes ;  but,  as  Ethel  approached,  she  turned  and  rushed  up- 
stairs. 

Dr.  Spencer  entered  tbe  drawing-room  with  Ethel,  who  tried  to 
read  his  face  as  he  saw  Margaret — restored,  as  it  seemed,  to  all  her 
girlish  bloom,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  as  they  were  lifted  up,  far  be- 
yond the  present  scene.  Ethel  had  a  moment's  sense  that  his  ex- 
pression was  as  if  he  bad  seen  a  death-blow  struck,  hut  it  was  gone 
in  a  moment,  as  he  gently  shook  Margaret  by  the  hand,  and  spoke 
a  word  of  greeting,  as  thc.uph  to  recall  her, 

'  Thank  you,'  she  s^id,  with  her  own  grateful  smile. 

'  Where  is  your  father  ?  '  he  asked  of  Ethel. 

1  Either  at  the  hospital,  or  at  Mr.  Ramsdcu's,'  said  Ethel,  with 
a  ghastly  suspicion,  tbat  he  thought   Margaret  in  a  state  to  require 


came  into  her  face. 


it  would  haTe  parted  us. 

Ait' 

en ! '  continued  Marga- 
)  long-drawn  gasps  tbat 


'  Papa  ! '  said  Mar 
had  forgotten.' 


'If  he 
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d  hid  her  face.  Dr.  Spencer 
is  in  a  more  natural  state.'  he 
t,  and  brin- 


ed. 


ii-T  tranquilly— Ethel  k 

to  sfw-ak.  but  tending  up  intense  mental 
me  could  bear  her  or  her  dear  father  through 
he  ventured  to  take  her  hand,  and  Margaret 
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returned  the  caress,  but  began  to  blame  herself  for  the  momentary 
selfishness  that  had  allowed  her  brother's  loss  and  her  father's  grief 
to  have  been  forgotten  in  her  own. — Ethel's  "  oh  i  no !  no  I  "  did 
not  console  her  for  this  which  seemed  the  most  present  sorrow,  but 
the  flow  of  tears  was  so  gentle,  that  Ethel  trusted  that  they  were  a 
relief.  Ethel  herself  seemed  only  able  to  watch  her,  and  to  fear  for 
her  father,  not  to  be  able  to  think  for  herself 

The  front  door  opened,  and  they  heard  Dr.  May's  step  hesitating 
in  the  hall,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  come  in. 

4  Go  to  him  ! '  cried  Margaret,  wiping  off  her  tears. 

Ethel  stood  a  moment  in  the  door-way,  then  sprang  to  him,  and 
was  clasped  in  his  arms. 

1  You  know  it  ? '  he  whispered. 

( Dr.  Spencer  told  us.     Did  not  you  meet  him  f ' 

4  No.  I  read  it  at  Bramshaw's  office.  How — '  He  could  not 
say  the  words,  but  he  looked  towards  the  room,  and  wrung  the 
hand  he  held. 

1  Quiet    Like  herself    Gome.' 

He  threw  one  arm  round  Ethel,  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  head, 
1  How  much  there  is  to  be  thankful  for  t '  he  said,  then  advancing, 
he  hung  over  Margaret,  calling  her  his  own  poor  darling. 

1  Papa,  you  must  forgive  me.  You  said,  sending  him  to  sea  was 
givirg  him  up.9 

4  Did  I.  Well,  Margaret,  he  did  his  duty.  That  is  all  we 
Weto  live  for.    Our  yeWh^ed  Uddie  n^e  a  g^t  «ilor, 

Tears  choked  his  utterance— Margaret  gently  stroked  his  hand. 

1  It  falls  hard  on  you,  my  poor  girl,'  he  said. 

'  No,  papa,'  said  Margaret, ( I  am  content  and  thankful  He  is 
spared  pain  and  perplexity.' 

1  You  are  right,  I  believe,'  said  Dr.  May.  *  He  would  hare  been 
grieved  not  to  find  you  better.' 

'  I  ought  to  grieve  for  my  own  selfishness,'  said  Margaret  '  I 
cannot  help  it !  I  cannot  be  sorry  the  link  is  unbroken,  and  thai 
he  had  not  to  turn  to  anyone  else.' 

4  He  never  would  ! '  cried  Dr.  May,  almost  angrily. 

4 1  tried  to  think  he  ought,'  said  Margaret  '  His  life  would 
have  been  too  dreary.     But  it  is  best  as  it  is.' 

'  It  must  be,'  said  the  Doctor.  i  Where  are  the  rest,  Ethel  ? 
Gall  them  all  down.' 

Poor  Mary,  Ethel  felt  as  if  she  had  neglected  her  I  She  found 
her  hanging  over  the  nursery  fire,  alternating  with  old  nurse  in  fond 
reminiscences  of  Harry's  old  days,  sometimes  almost  laughing  at 
his  pranks,  then  crying  again,  while  Aubrey  sat  between  them, 
drinking  in  each  word. 

Blanche  and  Gertrude  came  from  the  school-room,  where  Mist 
Bracy  seemed  to  hare  been  occupying  them,  with  much  Irimln*— 
Vol.  IL— 7# 
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and  judgment.  te  came  to  the  door  to  ask  Ethel  anxiously  for 
the  Doctor  and  ss  May,  and  looked  so  affectionate  and  sympa- 
thiiii! _■.  that  Em     gave  her  a  hearty  kiss. 

*  Dear  Miss  I    tiel !  if  you  can  only  let  me  help  you.' 

*  Thank  you,'  oaid  Ethel  with  all  her  heart,  and  hurried  away. 
Nothing  was  more  in  favour  of  Miss  Bracy,  than  that  there 

should  be  a  hurry.     Then  she  could  be  warm,  and  not  morbid. 

Dr.  May  gathered  bis  children  round  hiui,  and  took  out  the 
great  Prayer-book.  He  read  a  Psalm  and  a  prayer  from  the 
Burial  Service,  and  the  sentence  for  funerals  at  sea.  Then  he 
touched  each  of  thei*  >><""i«  •>"■'  >™  Ji«'t  broken  sentences,  gave 
thanks  for  those  still  m  to  r  the   blessed  hope  they 

could   feel   for   tho  >   itr  nd  he  prayed   that  they 

might  so  follow  in  come  to  the  same  Holy 

?lace,  and    in    the  communion  of   Saints. 

'hen  they  said    the  blessed   them,  and   they 

arose. 

Mary,  my  dear,'  he  se!"  photograph.' 

She  put  the  case  into  1  u  away. 

He  went  to  the  stud;,  d  Dr.  Spencer  awaiting 

'  I  am  only  come  to  know  where  I  shall  go  for  yon.' 
'  Thank  you,  Spencer.     Thank  you  for  taking  care  of  my  poor 
girls.' 

'  They  took   care  of  themselves.      They   have   the   secret  of 

strength.' 

'  They  have — '  He  turned  aside,  and  burst  out,  '  Oh,  Spencer  ! 
you  have  been  spared  a  great  deal.  If  you  missed  a  great  deal  of 
joy,  you  have  missed  almost  as  much  sorrow  I '  And,  covering  his 
face,  he  let  his  grief  have  a  free  course. 

1  Dick  !  dear  old  Dick,  you  must  bear  up.  Think  what  treasures 
you  have  left.' 

'I  do.  I  try  to  do  so,'  said  poor  Dr.  May;  'but,  Spencer,  you 
never  saw  my  yellow-haired  laddie,  with  his  lion  look  !  He  was 
the  flower  of  them  all !  Not  one  of  these  other  boys  came  near 
htm  in  manliness,  and  with  such  a  loving  heart!  Au  hour  ago,  I 
thought  any  ccrtaintv  Would  be  gain,  but  now  1  would  give  a  life- 
time to  have  back  the  hope  that  I  might  sec  my  boy's  face  again  ! 
0.  Spencer  !  this  is  the  first  time  I  could  rejoice  that  his  mother  is 

1  .She  would  have  been  your  comforter."  sighed  his  friend,  as  he 
felt  his  inability  to  contend  with  such  grief 

'There,  I  can  be  thankful.'  Dr.  Mav  said,  and  he  looked  so. 
'  She  has  had  her  brave  luviiia  Imv  with  her  all  this  time,  while  we 
little  thought— but  there  arc  others.      My  poor  Margaret—' 

1  Her  tatiencc  must  be  blessed,"  said  Dr.  Spencer.     '  I  think  sho 
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will  be  better.  Now  that  the  suspense  no  longer  preys  on  her, 
there  will  be  more  rest1 

'  Rest,'  repeated  Dr.  May,  supporting  his  head  on  his  hand ; 
and,  looking  up  dreamily — ( there  remaincth  a  rest — ' 

The  large  Bible  lay  beside  him,  on  the  table,  and  Dr.  Spencer 
thought  that  he  would  find  more  rest  there  than  in  his  words. 
Leaving  him,  therefore,  his  friend  went  to  undertake  his  day's  work, 
and  learn,  once  more,  in  the  anxious  inquiries,  and  saddened  coun- 
tenances of  the  patients  and  their  friends,  how  great  an  amount  of 
love  and  sympathy  that  Dr.  May  had  won  by  his  own  warmth  of 
heart  The  patients  seemed  to  forget  their  complaints  in  sighs  for 
their  kind  Doctor's  troubles;  and  the  gouty  Mayor  of  Stoneborough 
kept  Dr.  Spencer  half-an-hour  to  listen  to  his  recollections  of  the 
bright-faced  boy's  droll  tricks,  and  then  to  the  praises  of  the  whole 
May  family,  and  especially  of  the  mother. 

Poor  Dr.  Spencer !  he  heard  her  aceident  described  so  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  that  his  visits  were  one  course  of 
shrinking  and  suffering;  and  his  only  satisfaction  was  in  knowing 
how  his  friend  would  be  cheered,  by  hearing  of  the  universal  feeling 
for  him  and  his  children. 

Ethel  wrote  letters  to  her  brothers ;  and  Dr.  May  added  a  few 
lines,  begging  Richard  to  come  home,  if  only  for  a  few  days. 
Margaret  would  not  be  denied  writing  to  Hector  Ernescliffe,  though 
she  cried  over  her  letter  so  much,  that  her  father  could  almost  have 
taken  her  pen  away ;  but  she  said  it  did  her  good. 

When  Flora  came  in  the  afternoon,  Ethel  was  able  to  leave 
Margaret  to  her,  and  attend  to  Mary,  with  whom  Miss  Bracy's  kind- 
ness bad  been  inefficacious.  If  she  was  cheered  for  a  few  minutes, 
some  association,  either  with  the  past,  or  the  vanished  future,  soon 
set  her  off  sobbing  again.  '  If  I  only  knew  where  dear,  dear  Harry 
is 'lying,'  she  sobbed,  *  and  that  it  had  not  been  very  bad  indeed,  I 
could  bear  it  better.' 

The  ghastly  uncertainty  was  too  terrible  for  Ethel  to  have  borne 
to  contemplate  it  She  knew  that  it  would  haunt  their  pillows,  and 
she  was  trying  to  nerve  herself  by  faith. 

'  Mary,1  she  said, '  that  is  the  worst;  but,  after  all,  God  willed 
that  we  should  not  know.  We  must  bear  it  like  His  good  children. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  them  now — ' 

1 1  know,'  said  Mary,  trying  to  check  her  sobs. 

( And,  you  know,  we  are  all  in  the  same  keeping.     The  sea  is  a 

glorious  great  pure  thing,  you  know,  that  man  cannot  hurt  or  de- 
le. It  seems  to  me,'  said  Ethel,  looking  up,  *  as  if  resting  there 
was  like  being  buried  in  our  Baptism-tide  over  again,  till  the  great 
new  Birth.  It  must  be  the  next  best  place  to  a  Churchyard. 
Any  where,  they  are  as  safe  as  among  the  daisies  in  our  own 
Cloister. 
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the  »Aisr  cans. 


*  Say  it  again     what  you  said  about  the  sea,'  said  Mary,  i 
comforted  than  i     Ithcl  bad  been  talking  doicn  to  her. 

el  discovered  that  the  sharpest  trouble  to  the. 
9  the  deprivation  of  her  precious  photograph.  It 
rv  over  again,  to  go  to  bed  without  it,  though 
ic  world  seem  to  grudge  it  to  her  father, 
opportunity  of  tolling  him  of  this  distress,  and  it 
mile.  '  Poor  Mary,'  be  said, '  is  she  so  fond  of 
libel  than  a  likeness.' 


>  her,  pr.iy,  papa.     It  is  all  the  world  to  her. 
a  I  i»f  v.-iuM  havo  \won  tde  sane,  if  they  had  been 


own,  and  she  is  a  dear 

e  with  gratitude  propor- 
Vith  a  trembling  voice, 
v.  and  every  day,  if  she 
looked  blank  when  he 


By-ami-by,  E 
fond  simple  girl, 
was  like  losing  h 
she  would  not  fo' 

Ethel  found 
almost  made  hii 
it  ?     It  is  rat 

Three  strokes  om  j 
called  by  his  n 

'Yes;  aim 
,  good  girl ! ' 

He  did  not  ft 
tionate  to  what  t 
she  proffered  it  to 
might  only  have  it 
did  not  accept  U» 

1  It  is  exaotly  h     —  saiu 

'  It  can't  help  being  so,  in  ise,'  be  answered  kindly, 

1  but  after  all,  Mary  dear,  he  dia  nos  pout  out  his  chin  in  that  way.' 

Mary  was  somewhat  mortified,  but  she  valued  her  photograph 
more  than  ever,  because  no  one  else  would  admire  it,  except  llai=y, 
whom  she  had  taught  to  regard  it  with  unrivalled  veneration. 

A  letter  soon  arrived  from  Captain  Gordon,  giving  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  bis  ship,  and  of  the  conduct  of  his  Officers, 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  Alan  Ernescliffe,  for  whom 
he  said  he  mourned  as  for  his  own  son,  and,  wilh  scarcely  less 
warmth,  of  Harry,  mentioning  the  high  esteem  all  had  felt  for  the 
boy,  and  the  good  effect  which  the  influence  of  bis  high  and  truth- 
ful spirit  had  produced  on  the  other  youngsters,  who  keenly  re- 
gretted him. 

Captain  Gordon  added  that  the  will  of  the  late  Captain  Ernes- 
cliffe had  made  him  guardian  of  his  sons,  aud  that  he  believed  poor 
Alan  had  died  intestate.  He  should  therefore  take  upon  himself 
the  charge  of  voimrr  Hector,  ami  he  warm  I  v  thanked  l'r.  May  and 
his  family  for'all  the  kindness  that  the  lad  had  received. 

Though  the  loss  of  poor  Hector's  visits  was  regretted,  it  was,  i 


thfi   Wtir-K-; 

future  time. 

Richard  contri 
man,  whom  hefoui 


inforting  letter,  and  would  c 
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first  heard  the  rumour  of  danger,  and  could  not  recur  with  the  same 
force. 

Richard  was  surprised  to  find  that  Margaret  was  less  cast  down 
than  he  could  have  dared  to  hope.  It  did  not  seem  like  an  affliction 
to  her.  Her  countenance  wore  the  same  gentle  smile,  and  she  was 
as  ready  to  participate  in  all  that  passed,  finding  sympathy  for  the 
little  pleasures  of  Aubrey  and  Gertrude,  and  delighting  in  Flora's 
baby ;  as  well  as  going  over  Cocksmoor  politics  with  a  clearness  and 
accuracy  that  astonished  him,  and  asking  questions  about  his  parish 
and  occupations,  so  as  fully  to  enjoy  his  short  visit,  which  she  truly 
called  the  greatest  possible  treat. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  momentary  consternation  that  she  had 
seen  upon  Dr.  Spencer's  face,  Ethel  would  have  been  perfectly 
satisfied ;  but  she  could  not  help  sometimes  entertaining  a  dim  fancy 
that  this  composure  came  from  a  sense  that  she  was  too  near  Alan 
to  mourn  for  him.  Could  it  be  true  that  her  frame  was*  more 
wasted,  that  there  was  less  capability  of  exertion,  that  her  hours 
became  later  in  the  morning,  and  that  her  nights  were  more  wake- 
ful? Would  she  fade  away?  Ethel  longed  to  know  what  her 
father  thought,  but  she  could  neither  bear  to  inspire  him  with  the 
apprehension,  nor  to  ask  Dr.  Spencer's  opinion,  lest  she  should  be 
confirmed  in  her  own. 

The  present  affliction  altered  Dr.  May  more  visibly  than  the 
death  of  his  wife,  perhaps,  because  there  was  not  the  same  need  of 
exertion.  If  he  often  rose  high  in  faith  and  resignation,  he  would 
also  sink  very  low  under  the  sense  of  bereavement  and  disap- 
pointment Though  Richard  was  his  stay,  and  Norman  his  pride, 
there  was  something  in  Harry  more  congenial  to  his  own  temper, 
and  he  could  not  but  be  bowed  down  by  the  ruin  of  such  bright 
hopes.  With  all  his  real  submission,  he  was  weak,  and  save  way 
to  outbursts  of  grief,  for  which  he  blamed  himself  as  unthankful: 
and  his  whole  demeanour  was  so  saddened  and  depressed,  that  Ethel 
and  Dr.  Spencer  consulted  mournfully  over  him,  whenever  they 
walked  to  Cocksmoor  together. 

This  was  not  as  often  as  usual,  though  the  walls  of  the  school 
were  rising,  for  Dr.  Spencer  had  taken  a  large  share  of  his  friend1! 
work  for  the  present,  and  both  physicians  were  much  occupied 
by  the  condition  of  Mr.  Ramsden,  who  was  fast  sinking,  and,  for 
some  weeks,  seemed  only  kept  alive  by  their  skill  The  struggle 
ended  at  last,  and  his  forty  years'  cure  of  Stoneborough  was 
closed.  It  made  Dr.  May  very  sad — his  affections  had  tendrils  for 
any  thing  that  he  had  known  from  boyhood ;  and  though  he  had 
often  spoken  strong  words  of  the  Vicar,  he  now  sat  sorrowfully 
moralizing,  and  making  excuses.  '  People  in  former  times  had  not 
to  high  an  estimate  of  pastoral  duty — poor  Mr.  Ramsden  had  not 
much  education — he  was  already  old  when  better  times  came  in- 
he  might  have  done  better  in  a  less  difficult  parish  with  better  lail 
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to  rapport  bin 
impatient  gesti 
his  aii  ty-so veil  i 

■  Better  ii 

'Hush!  ] 
If  he  acted  np  ~ 

'  Which  ia 
or  a  lower  one 

1 1  think  it  s 

'  Some  peopi 
that  there  is  a  ' 

'  And,'  said 
them,  content  t 
tained,  and  will 

1  The  stand 
'  I  should  be  t 

'  Faithful  in  a 
standard  ia  alway 

'  As  they  com] 


'     Yet  after  all,  be  exclaimed  with  one  of  1 
1  Better  have  my  Harry's  seventeen  years  t 

:  a  talent,  than  lay  it  by  ! '  said  Ethel. 

How  do  you  know  what  be  may  have  done  P 
s  own  standard,  he  did  more  than  most  of  as.' 

said  Ethel,  '  a  high  standard  not  acted  np  to, 
led?' 

nds  on  the  will,'  said  Margaret. 
re  angry  with  those  whose  example  would  shew 
cr  standard,'  said  Ethel 

the  high  one  set  before 
at  it  cannot  be  fully  at- 

sessions,'  said  Dr.  May. 

iOt  be  raised.' 

suppose  all  good  people's 

erfeetion,'  said  Margaret. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


A  pisisclisation  for  exertion  or  going  into  public  hung  upon  Dr. 
May,  but  he  waa  obliged  to  rouse  himself  to  attend  the  Town 
Council  meeting,  which  was  held  a  few  days  after  the  Vicar's  funeral, 
to  decide  on  the  next  appointment.  If  it  had  depended  on  himself 
alone,  his  choice  would  have  own  Mr.  Edward  Wibnot,  whom  the 
death  of  bis  good  old  father  had  uprooted  from  Settle-sham ;  and  the 
girls  had  much  hope,  but  ho  was  too  much  out  of  spirits  to  be  san- 
guine, lie  said  that  he  should  only  hear  a  great  deal  of  offensive 
stuff  from  Tomkins  the  brewer;  and"  that,  in  the  desire  to  displease 
nobody,  the  votes  should  settle  down  on  some  nonentity,  was  the 
best  which  was  likely  to  happen.  Thus,  grumbling,  he  sot  off,  and 
his  daughters  watched  ausiou^y  for  his  return.  They  saw  him 
come  through  the  garden  with  a  ijuwk.  light  step,  that  made  them 
augur  well,  aud  he  entered  the  room  with  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
turning  up.     '  I  see,'  said  Eihel,  •  it  is  ail  right.' 

•  They  were  going  to  have  made  a  very  ab-urd  choice.1 

1  But  you  prevented  it  '.'      Who  was  it'- " 

'Ah!  I  told  you  Master  Ritchie  was  turning  out  a  popular 
preacher.' 
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1  Ton  don't  mean  that  they  chose  Richard ! '  cried  Margaret, 
breathlessly. 

( As  sure  as  my  same  is  Dick  May,  they  did,  every  man  of  them, 
except  Tomkins,  and  even  he  held  his  tongue ;  I  did  not  think  it 
of  them/  said  the  Doctor,  almost  overcome ;  '  but  there  is  much 
more  goodness  of  heart  in  the  world  than  one  gives  it  credit  for.9 

And  good  Dr.  May  was  not  one  to  give  the  least  credit  for  all 
that  was  like  himself. 

4  But  it  was  Richard's  own  doing,'  he  continued.  c  Those  ser- 
mons made  a  great  impression,  and  they  love  the  boy,  because  he 
has  grown  up  among  them.  The  old  Mayor  waddled  up  to  me,  as 
I  came  in,  telling  me  that  they  had  been  talking  it  over,  and  they 
were  unanimously  agreed  that  they  could  not  have  a  parson  they 
should  like  better  than  Mr.  Richard-1 

*  Good  old  Mr.  Doddcslcv !    I  can  see  him ! '  cried  Ethel. 

*  I  expected  it  so  little,  that  I  thought  he  meant  some  Richards; 
but  no,  he  said  Mr.  Richard  May,  if  he  had  nothing  better  in  view 
— they  liked  him,  and  knew  he  was  a  very  steady,  good  young  gen- 
tleman, and  if  he  took  after  his  fathers  that  went  before  him— and 
they  thought  we  might  like  to  have  him  settled  near ! ' 

1  How  very  kind ! '  said  Margaret,  as  the  tears  came.  ( We 
shall  love  our  own  townsfolk  better  than  ever ! ' 

'  I  always  told  you  so,  if  you  would  but  believe  it  They  have 
warm,  sound  hearts,  every  one  of  them !  I  declare,  I  did  not  know 
which  way  to  look,  I  was  so  sorry  to  disappoint  them.9 

1  Disappoint  them ! '  cried  Margaret,  in  consternation. 

4 1  was  thinking/  said  EtheL  4 1  do  not  believe  Richard  would 
think  himself  equal  to  this  place  in  such  a  state  as  it  is.  He  is  so 
diffident' 

1  Yes/  said  Dr.  May, '  if  he  were  ten  or  twelve  years  older,  it 
would  be  another  thing ;  but  here,  where  everything  is  to  be  done, 
he  would  not  bring  weight  or  force  enough.  He  would  only  work 
himself  to  death,  for  individuals,  without  going  to  the  root  Mar- 
garet, my  darling,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you  so 
much — it  would  have  been  as  great  a  pleasure  as  we  could  have  had 
in  this  world  to  have  the  lad  here—' 

I  And  Cocksmoor,'  sighed  EtheL 

I I  6hall  be  grateful  all  my  life  to  those  good  people  for  thinking 
of  it,'  continued  the  Doctor ;  '  but  look  you  here,  it  was  my  business 
to  get  the  best  man  chosen  in  my  power  and,  though  as  to  goodness, 
I  believe  the  dear  Ritchie  has  not  many  equals ;  I  don't  think  we 
can  conscientiously  say  he  would  be,  at  present,  the  best  Vicar  for 
Stoneborough.' 

Ethel  would  not  say  no,  for  fear  she  should  pain  Margaret 
1  Besides,'  continued  Dr.  May, 4  after  having  staved  off  the  sale  of  the 
presentation  as  a  sin,  it  would  hardly  have  been  handsome  to  have 
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lie  bow  long  we  hare 
1"  Cockamoor  school  I ' 


let  my  own  son  p     t  by  it.    tt  would  hare  seemed  u  if  we  had 
our  private  ends,       en  Richard  helped  poor  old  Mr.  Ramsden.' 

Margaret  owi  this,  and  Ethel  said  Richard  would  be  glad  to 
be  spared  the  refr     I. 

'  I  was  sure  it.  The  poor  fellow  wonld  hare  been  per- 
plexed between  tl  right  and  consideration  for  ua.  A  vicar  here 
ought  to  carry  tbir  s  with  a  high  hand,  and  that  is  hardest  to  do 
at  a  man's  own  h<     2,  especially  for  a  quiet  lad  like  him.' 

'  Yes,  papa,  if  is  quite  right,'  said  Margaret  recovering  her- 
self; '  it  bos  spar      Richard  a  great  deal.' 

'  But  ore  we  .  «-  «■■  WW™*  ?  •  ■»  EtheL  '  Think  of  our 
not  ha ving  beard  1 

'  Aye.     If  they  would 
calibre,  perhaps  I  m 
wish  I  had.— Wt&> 

'  No,  no !  papt 
with  myself  for  1 
and  for  us  all,  a 
wished  for  Mr.  Wii 

'  He  will  be  in  iinie  for  t&e 
cried  Ethel.     '  How  did  you  mam 

'  I  did  not  manage  at  all,'  said  tne  uoctor.  '  I  told  them  exactly 
my  mind,  that  Richard  was  not  old  enough  for  such  arduous  work  ; 
and  though  no  words  could  tell  how  obliged  I  was,  if  they  asked  me 
who  was  the  best  nian  lor  it  I  knew,  I  should  say  Edward  Wilmot, 
and  I  thought  he  deserved  somctbins  from  us,  for  the  work  he  did 
gratis,  when  he  was  second  master.  Tonikins  growled  a  little,  but, 
fortunately,  110  one  was  prepared  with  another  proposal,  so  they  all 
came  round,  and  the  Mayor  is  to  write  by  this  evening's  post,  and 
so  shall  I.  If  xre  could  only  have  given  Richard  a  dozen  more 
years! ' 

Margaret  was  somewhat  comforted  to  find  that  the  sacrifice  had 
cost  her  father  a  pood  deal ;  she  was  always  slightly  jealous  for 
Richard,  and  now  that  Alan  was  gone,  she  clung  to  him  more  than 
ever.  His  soft  calm  manner  supported  her  more  thiin  any  other 
human  comforter,  and  she  plwavs  yearned  after  him  when  absent, 
more  than  for  all  the  other  brothers ;  but  her  father's  decision  had 
been  ton  high-minded  for  her  to  dare  to  wish  it  recalled,  and  she 
could  not  but  own  that  Richard  would  have  had  to  undergo  more 
toil  and  annoyance,  than  perhaps  hi*  health  w.iuld  have  endured. 

Flora  had  discontinued  commi 
proceeding"',  findinz  that  nb^ervat 
not  tend  to  peace  with  Ethel  ;  bit 
did  not  regret  it  much.  f,.r  Rieha 
income,  and  his  father's  likewise 
funds  lor  charities,  ihe  scarcely 
accept  the  offer,  aware  as  he  wa 


w>.»l,l  ! 


1  her  father 
an*,  and  did 
■and  that  she 


expected  Mr.  Edward  Wilmot  to 
t,  of  the  many  disadvantages  he 
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should  hire  to  contend  with,  and  unsuccessful  as  he  had  been  in 
dealing  with  the  Ladies'  Committee. 

However,  Mr.  Wilmot  signified  his  thankful  acceptance,  and, 

in  due  time,  his  familiar  tap  was  heard  at  the  drawing-room  door, 

.       at  tea-time,  as  if  he  had  just  returned  after  the  holidays.     He  was 

*  most  gladly  welcomed,  and  soon  was  installed  in  his  own  place  with 

*  .-    his  god-daughter,  Mary,  blushing  with  pleasure  at  pouring  out  his 

*  coffee. 

»  S         l  Well,  Ethel,  how  is  Cocksmoor  ?    How  like  old  times ! ' 
%  '  Oh  ! 9  cried  Ethel,  '  we  are  so  glad  you  will  see  the  beginning 

of  the  school ! ' 

'  I  hear  you  are  finishing  Cherry  Elwood,  too.9 
L  '  Much  against  Ethel's  will,7  said  Margaret ;  *  but  we  thought 

i         Cherry  not  easily  spoilt.     And  Whitford  school  seems  to  be  in  very 
I       good  order.     Dr.  Spencer  went  and  had  an  inspection  of  it,  and 
oonferred  with  all  the  authorities.9 

4  Ah !  we  have  a  jewel  of  a  parishioner  for  you,9  said  Dr.  May. 
'  I  have  some  hopes  of  Stoneborough  now.9 

Mr.  Wilmot  did  not  look  too  hopeful,  but  he  smiled,  and  asked 
after  Granny  Hall,  and  the  children. 

'  Polly  grew  up  quite  civilized,9  said  EtheL  '  She  lives  at 
Whitford,  with  some  very  respectable  people,  and  sends  Granny 
presents,  which  make  her  merrier  than  ever.  Last  time  it  was  a 
bonnet,  and  Jenny  persuaded  her  to  go  to  Church  in  it,  though,  she 
said,  what  she  called  the  moon  of  it,  was  too  smalL9 
1  How  do  the  people  eo  on  ? 9 

'  I  cannot  say  much  tor  them.    It  is  disheartening.    We  really 
have  done  nothing.    So  very  few  go  to  Church  regularly. 
1  None  at  all  went  in  my  time/sajd  Mr.  Wilmot 
'  Elwood  always  goes,9  said  Mary, '  and  Taylor;  yea,  and  Sam 
I        Hall,  very  often,  and  many  of  the  women,  in  the  evening,  became 
they  like  to  walk  home  with  the  children.9 
4  The  children?  the  Sunday  scholars?9 

1  Oh !  everyone,  that  is  big  enough,  comes  to  school  now,  here,  on 
Sunday.     If  only  the  teaching  were  better — 9 

'  Have  you  sent  out  any  more  pupils  to  aervioe  ?9 
'  Not  many.     There  is  Willie  Brown,  trying  to  be  Dr.  Spencer9! 
little  groom,'  said  EtheL 

( But  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  the  Doctor's 
patience  to  train  him,'  added  Margaret. 

4  It  is  hard,'  said  Dr.  May.  *  He  did  it  purely  to  oblige  Ethel; 
and,  I  tell  her,  when  he  lames  the  pony,  I  snail  expect  her  to  buy 
another  for  him,  out  of  the  Cocksmoor  funds.9 

Ethel  and  Mary  broke  out  in  a  chorus  of  defenoe  of  Willie 
I      Brown. 
r  '  There  was  Ben  Wheeler,9  said  Mary, '  who  went  to  work  in  the 
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quarries;  and  men  could  sot  teach  him  to  say  bad  words, 

because  the  yo  ladies  told  him  not' 

'  The  youn,  dies  have  not  quite  done  nothing,'  said  Dr.  May, 
smiling. 

I  These  are  Iy  little  stray  things,  and  Cherry  has  done  the 
chief  of  them,'  id  Ethel  '  Oh !  it  is  grierously  bad  stUV  she 
added,  sighing  Such  want  of  truth,  sueh  uDgoverned  tongue*  and 
tempers,  such  ilessness  altogether !  It  is  only  surface-work, 
taming  the  ct  en  at  school,  while  they  have  such  homes ;  and 
their  parents  n  if  they  do  come  where  they  might  learn  better, 
are  always  li  o  be  upset,  as  they  call  it — turned  ont  of  their 
places  in  Churcn.  ai  "                                  "ie  chance.' 

'  The  Churcr  id  Mr.  Wilmot     '  Coold 

the  school  be  mi 

'Ask  our  at 
doubt.' 

I I  ha  been  -e  a  Curate  specially  for 
Cocksmonr,'  said  !  tell  me  of  one,  Ethel- — or 
perhaps  Margaret  c 

Margaret  could  her  heart  was  beating. 

'Seriously,'  said  m..  ig  to  Dr.  May,  'do  you 

think  Richard  would  come  a  ^  nerc?' 

'  This  seems  to  be  his  destiny,  said  the  Doctor,  smiling, '  only 
it  would  not  he  fair  to  tell  you,  feat  you  should  be  jealous — that  the 
Town  Council  had  a  groat  mind  tor  him.' 

The  matter  was  explained,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  was  a  great  deal 
more  struck  by  Dr.  May's  conduct,  than  the  good  Doctor  thought 
it  deserved.  Everyone  was  only  too  glad  that  Richard  should 
come  as  Coeksmoor  Curate;  and,  though  the  stipend  was  very 
small — since  Mr.  Wilmot  meant  to  have  other  assistance — yet,  by 
living  at  home,  it  might  be  feasible. 

Margaret's  last  words  that  night  to  Ethel  were, '  The  last  wish 
I  had  dared  to  make  is  granted  ! ' 

Mr.  Wilmot  wrote  to  Richard,  who  joyfully  accepted  his  pro- 
posal, and  engaged  to  come  home  as  soon  as  his  present  Rector 
could  find  a  substitute. 

Dr.  Spencer  was  delighted,  and,  it  appeared,  had  already  had  a 
view  to  F'.ieh  p.>»-ibi]itu-s  in  ^OMininz  the  plan  of  the  school. 

The  first  good  effect  of  Mr.  Wilmot  s  coming  was,  that  Dr, 
Spencer  was  cured  of  the  vagrant  habits  of  goinir  to  Church  at 
Ahbotstoke  or  l-Vrdh.diu,  that  had  greatly  concerned  his  friend.  Dr. 
May.  who  could  never  get  any  aiwver  iY.'m  him  except  that  he  was 
not  "a  Town  C"U:<cil]or,  and,  as  to  example,  it  was  no  way  to  sot  that 
to  sleep  ihri.KL'h  the  >-Tmun. 

To  say  that  l'r.  May  never  slept  under  the  new  dynasty  would 
be  an  over-stai.  incut,  hut  slumber  certainly  prevailed  in  the  Minster 
to  a  far  less  degree  thau  formerly.     One  cause  might  be  that  it  was 
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not  shut  up  unwed  from  one  Sunday  to  another,  but  that  the 
chime  of  the  bells  was  no  longer  an  extraordinary  sound  on  a  week- 
day. It  was  at  first  pronounced  that  time  could  not  be  found  for 
foing  to  Church  on  week-days  without  neglecting  other  things,  but 
lary,  who  had  lately  sat  very  loose  to  the  school-room,  began  gra- 
dually to  slip  down  to  Church  whenever  the  Service  was  neither  too 
early  nor  too  late ;  and  Gertrude  was  often  found  trotting  by  her 
side — going  to  mamma,  as  the  little  Daisy  called  it,  from  some  con: 
fusion  between  the  Church  and  the  Cloister,  which  Ethel  was  in  no 
hurry  to  disturb. 

Lecture?  in  Lent  filled  the  Church  a  good  deal,  as  much  per- 
haps from  the  novelty  as  from  better  motives,  and  altogether  there 
was  a  renewal  of  energy  in  parish  work.  The  poor  had  become  so 
little  accustomed  to  pastoral  care,  that  the  doctors  and  the  district 
visitors  were  obliged  to  report  cases  of  sickness  to  the  Clergy,  and 
vainly  tried  to  rouse  the  people  to  send  of  their  own  accord.  How- 
ever the  better  leaven  began  to  work,  and,  of  course,  there  was  a 
ferment,  though  less  violent  than  Ethel  had  expected. 

Sir.  Wilmot  set  more  cautiously  to  work  than  he  had  done  in 
his  younger  days,  and  did  not  attack  prejudices  so  openly,  and  he 
had  an  admirable  assistant  in  Dr.  Spencer.  Everyone  respected 
the  opinion  of  the  travelled  Doctor,  and  he  had  a  courteous  clever 
process  of  the  reduction  to  the  absurd,  which  seldom  failed  to  tell, 
while  it  never  gave  offence.  As  to  the  Ladies1  Committee,  though 
there  had  been  expressions  of  dismay,  when  th%  tidings  of  the 
appointment  first  went  abroad,  not  one  of  the  whole  "Aonian 
choir"  liked  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Spencer,  and  he  talked  them  over, 
individually,  into  a  most  conformable  state,  merely  by  taking  their 
compliance  for  granted,  and  showing  that  he  deemed  it  only  the 
natural  state  of  things,  that  the  Vicar  should  reign  over  the  chari- 
ties of  the  place. 

The  Committee  was  not  dissolved — that  would  have  been  an 
act  of  violence— but  it  was  henceforth  subject  to  Mr.  Wilmot,  and 
he  and  his  Curates  undertook  the  religious  instruction  in  the  week, 
and  chose  the  books — a  state  of  affairs  brought  about  with  so  much 
quietness,  that  Ethel  knew  not  whether  Flora,  Dr.  Spencer,  or  Mr. 
Wilmot,  had  been  the  chief  mover. 

Mrs.  Ledwich  was  made  treasurer  of  a  new  coal  club,  and  Miss 
Rich  keeper  of  the  lending  library,  occupations  which  delighted 
them  greatly ;  and  Ethel  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  unity  of 
action  was  springing  up,  now  that  the  period  was  over,  of  each 
"  doing  right  in  her  own  eyes." 

1  In  fact,'  said  Dr.  Spencer, '  when  women  have  enough  to  do, 
they  are  perfectly  tractable.* 

The  Cocksmoor  accounts  were  Ethel's  chief  anxiety.  It  seemed 
as  if  now  there  might  be  a  school-house,  but  with  little  income  to 
depend  upon,  since  poor  Alan  Erncscliffe's  annual  £10  was  at  an 
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end.     Howe 

her  pounds, 
She  looked  uj 
heir,'  he  said. 

By-and-by  i' 
E  r  n  esc  li  tie's  mi 
matter  of  fact,  * 
there  was  not 
return  for  thi 
dismal  letter  t 

Captain  C 
lection  of  hia 
taken  posses* 
lorn,  and  the  < 
as  dreary  a  ec 
the  dry,  sterr 
Hector  had  1 
had  not  comb , 
fulness  made 
tenants  and  n 

There  vol  _ 
and  the  Captain  snubbed  mm,  u  no  nought  anything  he  cared  U 
read. — The  Captain  was  always  at  him  to  read  must  v  old  improving 
books,  and  talking  about  the  position  he  would  occupy !  The  even- 
ings were  altogether  unbearable,  and  if  it  were  not  for  rabbit  shoot- 
ing now,  and  the  half-year  soon  beginning  again,  Hector  declared 
he  should  be  ready  to  cut  and  run,  and  leave  Captain  Gordon  and 
Maplewood  to  each  other — and  very  well  matched  too !  He  was 
nearly  in  a  state  of  mind  to  imitate  that  unprecedented  boy,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  complaining  of  eitra  weeks. 

As  to  Coeksuioor.  Ethel  must  not  think  it  forgotten;  he  had 
spoken  to  the  Captain  about  it,  and  the  old  wooden-head  had  gone 
and  answered  that  it  was  not  incumbent  on  him.  that  Cocksmoor 
had  no  claims  upon  him.  and  he  could  not  make  it  up  out  of  his 
allowance  ;  for  the  old  fellow  would  not  give  him  a  farthing  more 
than  he  had  before,  and  had  said  that  was  too  much. 

There  was  a  great  blur  over  the  words  "  wooden-head,"  as  if 
Hector  had  knowu  that  Margaret  would  disapprove,  and  had  tried 
to  scratch  it  out.  She  wrote  all  the  consolation  iu  her  power,  and 
exhorted  him  to  patience,  apparently  without  muck  effect.  She 
would  not  shew  his  sub  sequent  Idlers,  and  the  reading  and  atlswer- 
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r.  May  leant  over  her  as  she  was  puirling 

is  and  pence,  and  laid  a  cheque  upon  her  desk. 

his  face.     '  We  must  make  Cocksmoor  Harry's 

ipeared  that  Cocksmoor  was  not  out  of  Hector 
The  boy's  letters  to  Margaret  bad  been  brief, 
discouraging,  as  long  as  the  half-year  lasted,  and 
i  to  be  gathered  about  him  from  Tom,  on  his 
er  holidays,  but  soon  poor  Hector  wrote  s  long 

i  had  taken  him  to  Maplewood,  where  the  recol- 
ics  with  which  they  bad 
itii.  The  house  was  for- 
:d  for  their  reception,  was 
at  Stoneborough,  as  was 
ii -hearted  Doctor.  Poor 
je  p  lessor e  of  possession 
if  his  own  age,  and  bash- 
rom  introduction  to  his 

i  the  house,  he  declared, 
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any  use  in  keeping  him  patient  ?    Only  think  of  the  danger  of  a 
boy,  in  his  situation,  being  left  without  sympathy ! ' 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  They  all  felt  it  was  good 
for  them  that  the  building  at  Cocksmoor  gave  full  occupation  to 
thoughts  and  conversation ;  indeed,  Tom  declared  they  never 
walked  in  any  other  direction,  nor  talked  of  anything  else,  and  that 
without  Hector  or  George  Rivers,  he  had  nobody  to  speak  to! 
However  he  was  a  good  deal  tranquillized  by  an  introduction  to  Dr. 
Spencer 's  laboratory,  where  he  compounded  mixtures  that  Dr. 
Spencer  promised  should  do  no  more  harm  than  was  reasonable, 
to  himself,  or  any  one  else.  Ethel  suspected  that,  if  Tom  had 
chanced  to  singe  his  eyebrows,  his  friend  would  not  have  regretted 
a  blight  to  his  nascent  coxcombry,  but  he  was  far  too  careful  of  his 
own  beauty  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Richard  was  set  at  liberty  just  before  Easter,  and  came  home  to 
his  new  charge.  He  was  aware  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
heartily  grateful  for  the  part  his  father  had  taken.  To  work  at 
Cocksmoor,  under  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  to  live  at  home,  was  felicity ; 
and  he  fitted  at  once  into  his  old  place,  and  resumed  all  the  little 
home  services  for  which  he  had  been  always  famed.  Ethel  was 
certain  that  Margaret  was  content,  when  she  saw  her  brother  bend- 
ing over  her,  and  the  sense  of  reliance  and  security  that  the  presenoe 
of  the  silent  Richard  imparted  to  the  whole  family  was  something 
very  peculiar,  especially  as  they  were  so  much  more  active  and 
demonstrative  than  he  was. 

Mr.  Wilmot  put  him  at  once  in  charge  of  the  hamlet.  The 
inhabitants  were  still  a  hard,  rude,  unpromising  race,  and  there 
were  many  flagrant  evils  amongst  them,  but  the  last  few  years  had 
not  been  without  some  effect — some  were  less  obdurate,  a  few  really 
touched,  and,  almost  all,  glad  of  instruction  for  their  children.  If 
Ethel's  perseverance  had  done  nothing  else,  it  had,  at  least,  been  a 
witness,  and  her  immediate  scholars  shewed  the  influence  of  her 
lessons, 
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•Then  out  Into  tbo  world,  mjr  coon*  I  did  dottrmlM; 
Though  to  bo  rich,  was  nut  mj  wish,  ytt  to  bo  frost 
II  j  raknts  they  wtr*  not  tbo  wont,  nor  yet  my  odaotUoa; 
Booolrtd  vm  t,  At  loan  lo  cry,  to  mend  my  aitoatton.' 


In  the  meantime  the  Session  of  Parliament  had  begun,  and  the 
Rivers'  party  had,  since  February,  inhabited  Park  Lane.  Meta 
had  looked  pale  and  pensive,  as  she  bade  her  friends,  at  Stoneborough, 

food  bye ;  but  only  betrayed  that  she  had  rather  have  staid  at  home, 
y  promising  herself  great  enjoyment  in  meeting  them  again  at 
Easter. 
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Flora  iu         the  other  hand,  in  the  state   of  calm  patronage 
that  betokenr-        irfect  satisfaction.      She   promised  wonders    ' 
Mis3  Bracy'a  ra — talked  of  inviting  Mary  and  Blanche  to 

sights  and  taite  lessons;  and  undertook  to  send  all  the  apparatus 
needed  by  Coclt  toor  school;  and  she  did,  accordingly,  send  down 
•O  many  won  del  1  articles,  that  Curate  and  school-mistress  wen 
both  frightened ;  Ara.  Taylor  thought  the  easels  were  new- fashioned 
instruments  of  torture;  and  Ethel  found  herself  in  a  condition  to  be 
liberal  to  Stoneborough  National  School. 

i  capital  correspondent,  and  made  it  her  business  to 


keep  Margaret 
of  the  doings  of  t 
were.     She  bad  giveu         e 
until  after  Easter;  bt  i 

to  find  great  enjoym> 
little  dinners  at  hoi         ■  "bq 
the  help  of  two  an  i 

imagine  George's  bonne  p«_j 
ahe  was  surprised  to  find  hi 

s  a  period  when  grei 


that  the  hunt'  party  were  well  informed 
ry  clever  her  descriptions 
lion  from  general  society 
loth  she  and  Meta  seemed 
and  drives,  and  in  quiet 
le  political  friends.  With 
Miss  Rivers,  Ethel  could 
attract  clever  people ;  but 
stern  letters  were  of  po- 

rfcre  in  agitation ;  and  the 
i  of  Loudon  talk  and  opinions  were  extremely  welcome. 
Dr.  Spencer  used  to  come  in  to  ask  after  '  Bits.  Rivera's  Intelli- 
gencer ; '  and,  when  he  heard  the  lucid  statements,  would  say,  she 
ought  to  have  been  a  '  special  correspondent'  And  her  father  de- 
clared that  her  news  had  made  him  twice  as  welcome  to  his  patients; 
but  her  cleverest  sentences  always  were  prefaced  with  ,;  George 
says,"  or  "George  thinks,''  in  a  manner  that  made  her  appear  merely 
the  dutiful  echo  of  his  sentiments. 

In  au  early  letter.  Flora  mentioned  how  she  had  been  reminded 
of  poor  Harry,  by  finding  MUs  tt'alkinghame'a  card.  That  lady  lived 
with  her  mother  at  Richmond,  and.  on  returning  the  visit,  Flora 
was  warnilv  welcomed  by  the  kind  old  Lady  Walkinghame,  who  in- 
sisted on  her  bringing  her  baby  and  spending  a  long  day.  The 
sisters-in-law  had  been  enchanted  with  Miss  NValkioghanie.  whose 
manners,  wrote  Flora,  certainly  merited  papa's  encomium. 

On  the  promised  "  Ion::  day,"  they  found  an  unexpected  addition 


to  the  party.  Sir  Heurv  Welkin-ham 

e.  who  had  newly  rctur 

ned  from 

the    continent.     "  A    fine-looking.  : 

igrecable   man,   about 

fivc-and- 

tliirtv."  Flora  described  him.  -  ver 

;   livelv   and   entertaiui 

ug.     He 

talkJd  a  great  deal  of  Dr.  Spcnecr, 

:v.A  of  the  life  in  the 

eaves  at 

Thebes;  and  be  asked  me  whether 

that   unfortunate  plae 

e.  Cocks- 

moor,  did  not  owe  a  great  deal  to  m 

e.  or  to  one  of  my  sister 

s.    Heft 

Meta  to  tell  him  that  -torv.  and  the 

v  became  very  sociable 

over  it." 

A  day  or  two  after— "  Sir  Henr 

y  Walkinghame  has  be. 

:n  dining 

with  us.     He  has  a  very  good  voic 

e,  "and  we  had  some  < 

lelighlfui 
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By-and-by,  Sir  Henry  was  the  second  cavalier,  when  they  went 
to  an  Oratorio,  and  Meta's  letter  overflowed  with  the  descriptions 
she  had  heard  from  him  of  Italian  Church  music.  He  always  went 
to  Rome  for  Easter,  and  had  been  going  as  usual,  this  spring,  but  he 
lingered,  and,  for  once,  remained  in  Englaud,  where  he  had  only  in- 
tended to  spend  a  few  days  on  necessary  business. 

The  Easter  recess  was  not  spent  at  the  Grange,  but  at  Lady 
Leonora's  pretty  house  in  Surrey.  She  had  invited  the  party  in 
so  pressing  a  manner  that  Flora  did  not  think  it  right  to  decline. 
Meta  expressed  some  disappointment  at  missing  Easter  among  her 
school-children,  but  she  said  a  great  deal  about  the  primroses  and 
the  {green  cornfields,  and  nightingales — all  which  Ethel  would  have 
set  down  to  her  trick  of  universal  content,  if  it  had  not  appeared 
that  Sir  Henry  was  there  too,  and  shared  in  all  the  delicious  rides. 

*  What  would  Ethel  say,1  wrote  Flora, '  to  have  our  little  Meta 
as  Lady  of  the  Manor  of  Cocksmoor  ?  He  has  begun  to  talk  about 
Drydale,  and  there  are  various  suspicious  circumstances  that  Lady 
Leonora  marks  with  the  eyes  of  a  discreet  dowager.  It  was  edify- 
ing to  see  how,  from  smiles,  we  came  to  looks,  and  bv-and-by  to 
confidential  talks,  which  have  made  her  entirely  forgive  me  for 
having  so  many  tall  brothers.  Poor  dear  old  Mr.  Riven  I  Lady 
Leonora  owns  that  it  was  the  best  thing  possible  for  that  sweet  girl 
that  he  did  not  live  any  longer  to  keep  her  in  seclusion ;  it  is  so 
delightful  to  see  her  appreciated  as  she  deserves,  and  with  her 
beauty  and  fortune,  she  might  make  any  choice  she  pleases.  In  fact, 
I  believe  Lady  Leonora  would  like  to  look  still  higher  for  her,  but 
this  would  be  mere  ambition,  and  we  should  be  far  better  satisfied 
with  such  a  connection  as  this,  founded  on  mutual  and  increasing 
esteem,  with  a  man  so  well  suited  to  her,  and  fixing  her  so  close  to 
us.  You  must  not,  however,  launch  out  into  an  ocean  of  possibili- 
ties, for  the  good  aunt  has  only  infected  mc  with  the  castle-building 
propensities  of  chaperons,  and  Meta  is  perfectly  unconscious,  looking 
on  him  as  too  hopelessly  middle-aged  to  entertain  any  such  evil  de- 
signs, avowing  freely  that  she  likes  him,  and  treating  him  very  nearly 
as  she  does  papa.  It  is  my  business  to  keep  "  our  aunt,"  who,  be- 
tween ourselves  has,  below  the  surface,  the  vulgarity  of  nature  that 
high-breeding  cannot  eradicate,  from  startling  the  little  humming- 
bird, before  the  net  has  been  properly  twined  round  her  bright  little 
heart  As  far  as  I  can  see,  he  is  much  smitten,  but  very  cautious 
in  his  approaches,  and  he  is  wise.1 

Margaret  did  not  know  what  dismay  she  conveyed,  as  she  handed 
this  letter  to  her  sister.  There  was  no  rest  for  Ethel  till  she  could 
be  alone  with  her  father.  *  Could  nothing  prevent  it  f  Could  not 
Flora  be  told  of  Mr.  Hirers'^  wishes  ? '  she  asked. 

4  His  wishes  would  have  lain  this  way.9 

( I  do  not  know  that' 

1  It  is  no  concern  of  ours.    There  is  nothing  objectionable  here. 
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and  though  I  can't  say  it  is  not  a  disappointment,  it  ought  not  to  be. 
The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  I  never  ought  to  have  told  you 
anything  about  it.1 

'Poor Mori    nl' 

1  Absurd  !  he  lad  is  hardly  one -and- twenty.  Very  few  marry 
a  first-love.'  (j*j»,  Ethel !)  '  Poor  old  Rivers  only  mentioned  it  aa 
a  refuge  from  fortune-hunters,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  would 
have  preferred  this.  Any  way,  it  is  awkward  for  a  man  with  empty 
pockets  to  mar  an  heiress,  and  it  is  wholesomer  for  him  to  work 
for  his  living.  tetter  that  it  should  be  out  of  his  bead  at  once,  if 
it  were  there  ji  all.  I  trust  it  was  oil  our  fancy.  I  would  not 
have  him  grieved  lis  heart  is  sore.' 

'  Somehow,'  s  depressed  and  silent,  I  like 

it  better  than  1 1_ 

I  Of  course,  _  rat  of  the  bitterness  of  oar 
hearts,'  said  Dr,  j,  luxury  to  let  oneself  alone 
to  be  sorrowful.' 

Ethel  did  not  kno'  red  a  tit*  d  tUe  with  Nor- 

man or  not.    She  was  seen  Flora's  letter,  and  she 

did  not  believe  that  he  ...  a  the  hopes  that  must  hare 

been  dashed  by  it ;  or,  ii  u .  ,  how  could  she  ever  guard 

her  father's  secret?  At  kw.,  ...je  uad  the  comfort  of  recognizing 
the  accustomed  Norman  in  his  manner,  low-spirited,  indeed,  and 
more  than  ever  dreamy  and  melancholy,  but  not  in  the  unnatural 
and  excited  state  that  had  made  her  unhappy  about  him.  She  could 
not  help  telling  Dr.  Spencer,  that  this  was  much  more  the  real 
brother. 

I I  dare  say,'  was  the  answer,  not  quite  satisfactory  in  tone. 
_!J  thought  you  would  like  it  better.' 

I '  Truth  is  better  than  fiction,  certainly.  But  I  am  afraid  he  has 
a  tendency  to  morbid  self-contemplation,  and  you  ought  to  shake 
bim  out  of  it.' 

'What   is   the  difference   between  sclf-coc  tern  plat  ion   and  self- 

'The  difference  between  vour  brother  and  yourself.  Ah!  you 
think  that  no  answer.  Will  you  have  a  medical  simile?  Self- 
examination  notes  the  symptoms  and  combats  them  ;  self-contem- 
plation, does  as  I  did  when  t  was  unstrung  by  tliat  illness  at  Poon- 
shedagore,  and  w;t»  always  tWIing  luv  own  puisc.  It  dwells  on 
them,  and  perpetually  deplores  ii-elf."  Oh  dear!  this  is  no  better 
— what  a  wrtteh  1  am.      It  is  always  studying  its  defurmilies  in   a 

'  Yes,  1  think  poor  Norman  does  that,  but  I  thought  it  right  and 
humble.' 

•  The  humility  of  a  self-conscious  mind.  Ii  is  the  very  reverse 
of  your  father,  who  is  tie  must  really  humble  man  in  existence.' 

'  Do  you  call  self- consciousness  a  fault  ?' 
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c  No.    I  call  it  a  misfortune.    In  the  rain,  it  leads  to  prudent 
vanity ;  in  the  good,  to  a  painful  effort  of  humility.9 
*  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand  what  it  is.1 
'  No,  and  you  have  so  much  of  your  father  in  you  that  you  never 
will     But  take  care  of  your  brother,  aud  don't  let  his  brains  work.9 

How  Ethel  was  to  take  care  of  him  she  did  not  know ;  she 
could  only  keep  a  heedful  eye  on  him,  and  rejoice  when  he  took 
Tom  out  for  a  long  walk — a  companion  certainly  not  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  working  of  the  brain — but  though  it  was  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  Cocksmoor,Tom  came  home  desperately  cross,  snubbed 
Gertrude,  and  fagged  Aubrey;  but  then,  as  Blanche  observed, 
perhaps  that  was  only  because  his  trowsers  were  splashed. 

In  her  next  solitary  walk  to  Coeksmoor,  Norman  joined  EtheL 
She  was  gratified,  but  she  could  not  think  of  one  safe  word  worth 
saying  to  him,  and  for  a  mile  they  preserved  an  absolute  silence, 
f  until  he  first  began, '  Ethel,  I  have  been  thinking — ' 

4  That  you  have  I '  said  she,  between  hope  and  dread,  and  the 
thrill  of  being  again  treated  as  his  friend. 

4 1  want  to  consult  you.  Don't  you  think  now  that  Richard  is 
settled  at  home,  and  if  Tom  will  study  medicine,  that  I  oould  be 
spared.' 

4  Spared ! '  exclaimed  EtheL    '  You  are  not  much  at  home.1 

1 1  meant  more  than  my  present  absences.     It  is  my  earnest 
wish — '  he  paused,  and  the  continuation  took  her  by  surprise.    '  Bo 
you  think  it  would  give  my  father  too  much  pain  to  part  with  me  as  ^ 
a  Missionary  to  New  Zealand  f ' 

She  coufd  only  gase  at  him  in  mute  amazement 

'  Do  you  think  he  could  bear  it,'  said  Norman,  hastOv. 

'  He  would  consent,'  she  replied.  *  0  Norman,  it  is  the  most 
glorious  thing  man  can  do  1     How  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you.1 

4  Your  mission  is  here,*  said  Norman,  affectionately. 

'  I  know  it  is — I  am  contented  with  it,'  said  Ethel:  '  but  oh  I 
Norman,  after  all  our  talks  about  races  and  gifts,  you  nave  found 
the  more  excellent  way.1 

4  Hush  I    Charity  finds  room  at  home,  and  mine  are  not  such    4 
unmixed  motives  as  yours.' 

She  made  a  sound  of  inquiry. 

4 1  cannot  tell  you  all.  Some  you  shall  hear.  I  am  weary  of 
this  feverish  life  of  competition  and  controversy — ' 

4 1  thought  you  were  so  happy  with  your  Fellowship.  I  thought 
Oxford  was  your  delight' 

4  She  will  always  be  nearer  my  heart  than  any  place,  save  this. 
It  is  not  her  fault  that  I  am  not  like  the  simple  and  dutiful,  who  are    . 
not  fretted  or  perplexed.' 

4  Perplexed  ? '  repeated  EtheL 

4  It  is  not  so  now,'  he  replied.    4  God  forbid  !    But  where  better 
men  have  been  led  astray,  I  have  been  bewildered;  till,  Ethel,  I 
Vol.  IL— 8 


ground  were  slipping  from  beneath  my  feet,  and 
able  to  bide  my  eyes,  and  entreat  that  I  might 

! '  »id  Ethel,  looking  pale,  and  gaxing  search-  . 

ut  it  was  a  time  of  misery  when,  for  my  presurap- 
as  allowed  to  doubt  whether  it  were  the  troth.' 
but  came  nearer,  Raying,  very  low,  '  It  is  past.' 
m  who  is  Truth.    You  all  saved  me,  though  yoo 


'  she  asked,  timid  It. 
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have  felt  aa  il 
"  I  have  only  m. 
know  the  tru.tr> ' 

'Ton  kne 

ingly  at  him. 

'I  did,  I, 

/  lion,  I  auppoi 

Ethel  reo 


did  not  know  il 

■When  wu 

'  The  wont  - 
I  ought  to  read  i 

? rimed  with  argiu. 
came  to  glory  h 
left  a  sting.  It  i 
knowing  that  I  hi 
on  as  a  champi 

Ethel  saw  ot  i 

habit  of  self-come         imo. 

'  I  read,  and  1  mystified  oi ,. 
my  own  convictions  failed  me;  ana 
Oxford,  I  knew  bow  you  would  have 
pride,  if  you  could  have  seen  into  the  secrets  beneath. 

Ethel  took  hold  of  his  hand.     '  You  seemed  bright,1  she  said. 

'  It  melted  like  a  bad  dream  before — before  the  humming-bird, 
and  with  my  father.     It  was  weeks  ere  I  dared  to  face  the  subject 

'  How  could  you  ?     Was  it  safe  ?  ' 

'  I  could  not  have  gone  on  ns  I  was.  Sometimes  the  sight  of  my 
father,  or  the  mountains  and  lakes  in  Scotland,  or — or — things  at  the 
Grange,  would  bring  peace  back  :  but  there  were  dark  hours,  and  I 
knew  that  there  could  be  no  comfort  till  I  had  examined  and  fought 

'  I  suppose  examination  was  right.'  said  Ethel,  '  for  a  man,  and 
defender  of  the  fuilli.  I  >!iould  only  have  tried  to  pray  the  terrible 
thought  away.      Hut  I  can't  tell  hi 

'  Worse  than  you  Live  power  t 
1  It  is  over  now.     I  worked 


y  Anderson  used 
rerthrow  them,  but  when 
red  less.  Any  way,  thoy 
my  own  sincerity,  from 
:ause  I  liked  to  be  looked 

I  had  said  of  the  morbid 

,ne  better  I  talked,  the  more 
by  the  time  yon  came  up  to 
your 


t  from  hin 


the  rca.=  i.n 
■  And 


.'said  Xorman. shudder- 
fallacies,  and  went  over 


.i.i  Kthes." 


1  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  know  yoi 


icd.  firmer,  I  hope,  tha 
■ath,'  she  said,  -and  w 
were  angel-wings  eve 
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round  me.    And  far  more  than  argument  was  the  thought  of  my 
father^  heart-whole  Christian  love  and  strength.9 

/  *  Norman,  you  believed,  all  the  time,  with  your  heart    This  was 
only  a  bewilderment  of  your  intellect.1 

'  I  think  you  are  right/  said  Norman.  (  To  me  the  doubt  was 
cruel  agony — not  the  amusement  it  seems  to  some.' 

'  Because  our  dear  home  has  made  the  truth,  our  joy,  our  union/ 
said  Ethel  *  And  you  are  sure  the  cloud  is  gone,  and  for  ever?' 
she  still  asked,  anxiously. 

He  stood  stilL  *  For  ever,  I  trust,'  he  said.  '  I  hold  the  faith 
of  my  childhood  in  all  its  fullness  as  surely  as— as  ever  I  loved  my 
mother  and  Harry.1 

4 1  know  you  do/  said  EtheL     It  was  only  a  bad  dream.9 

'  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  it/  said  Norman.  '  I  do  not 
know  how  far  it  was  sin.  It  was  gone  so  far  as  that  my  mind  was 
convinced  last  Christmas,  but  the  shame  and  sting  remained.  I 
was  not  at  peace  again  till  the  news  of  this  spring  came,  and  brought, 
with  the  grief,  this  compensation — that  I  could  cast  behind  me  and 
forget  the  criticisms  and  doubts  that  those  miserable  debates  had 
connected  with  sacred  words/] 

4  You  will  be  the  sounder  ior  having  fought  the  fight,9  said  EtheL 

4 1  do  not  dread  the  like  shocks/  said  her  brother, '  but  I  long  to 
leave  this  world  of  argument  and  discussion.  It  is  right  that  there 
should  be  a  constant  defence  and  battle,  but  I  am  not  fit  for  it.  I 
argue  for  my  own  triumph,  and,  in  heat  and  harassing,  devotion  is 
lost.  Besides,  the  comparison  of  intellectual  power  has  been  my 
bane  all  my  life.9 

4 1  thought  "  praise  was  your  penance  here.999 

4 1  would  fain  render  it  so,  but — in  short,  I  must  be  away  from 
it  all,  and  go  to  the  simplest,  hardest  work,  beginning  from  the 
rudiments,  and  forgetting  subtle  arguments.' 

4  Forgetting  yourself,'  said  EtheL 

4  Right.  i  want  to  have  no  leisure  to  think  about  myself/  said 
Norman.     *  I  am  never  so  happy  as  at  such  times.9 

4  And  you  want  to  find  work  so  far  away  ? 9 

4 1  cannot  help  feeling  drawn  towards  those  Southern  seas.  I  am 
glad  you  can  give  me  good  speed.  But  what  do  you  think  about 
my  father  ? ' 

Ethel  thought  and  thought  *  I  know  he  would  not  hinder  you,9 
she  repeated. 

4  But  you  dread  the  pain  for  him  ?  I  had  talked  to  Tom  about 
taking  his  profession  ;  but  the  poor  boy  thinks  he  dislikes  it  greatly, 
thougu,  I  believe,  his  real  taste  lies  that  way,  and  his  aversion  only 
arises  from  a  few  grand  notions  he  has  picked  up,  out  of  which  I 
could  soon  talk  him.' 

4  Tom  will  not  stand  in  your  place/  said  EtheL 

4  He  will  be  more  equable  and  more  to  be  depended  upon,9  amid 
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Norman.  '  No  of  you  appreciate  Tom.  However,  yon  most  hear 
my  alternative.  !f  you  think  my  going  would  be  too  much  grief 
for  papa,  or  if  'iom  be  set  against  helping  him  in  his  practice, 
there  is  an  evident  leading  of  J'rovidence.  shewing  that  I  am  un- 
worthy of  this  work.  In  that  case  I  would  go  abroad  and  throw 
myself,  at  once,  with  all  my  might,  into  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
get  ready  to  give  my  father  some  rest.  It  is  a  shame  that  all  his 
sons  should  turn  away  from  his  profession.' 

'  I  am  more  t!  an  ever  amazed  ! '  cried  EtbeL  '  I  thought  you 
detested  it.  I  th  inght  papa  never  wished  it  for  you.  He  said  you 
had  not  nerve.' 


s  always  f 
Norman.     '  With  heaven  u, 
whatever  is  his  duty.' 

'  How  he  would  like  to  1 
Zealand  would  be  bo  glorioi 

'  Glory  is  not  for  me,'  t 
choice  is  New  Zealand,  or  f 
■t  Edinburgh  or  Paris.' 

'  New  Zealand  at  once? 

'  I  suppose  I  must  stay  fu. 
most  be  avowed,'  said  Norman,  > 
my  father?     I  cannot* 

n't  sound.'  said  Ethel. 


kj  nsideration  for  me,*  said 
man  may  have  nerve  for 

atch  and  help.    But  New 

1  Understand,  Ethel,  the 
-at  onoe,  mind — to  study 


ectures,  but  my  intention 
■  And,  now,  will  you  sound 


1 1  can  only  do  things  point-blank.' 

'  Do  then,'  said  Norman, '  any  way  you  can  !  Only  let  me  know 
which  is  best  for  him.  You  get  all  the  disagreeable  things  to  do, 
good  old  Unready  one,'  he  added,  kindly.  'I  believe  you  are  the 
one  who  would  be  shoved  in  front,  if  we  were  obliged  to  face  a. 
basilisk.' 

The  brightness  that  bad  come  over  Norman,  when  he  had  dis- 
charged his  cares  upon  her,  was  encouragement  enough  for  Ethel. 
She  only  asked  how  much  she  was  to  repeat  of  their  conversation  ? 

'  Whatever  you  think  best.  I  do  not  want  to  grieve  him,  but 
nc  must  not  think  it  fine  in  me.' 

Ethel  privately  thought  that  no  power  oa  earth  could  prevent 
him  from  doing  that. 

It  was  not  consistent  with  cautious  soundicg,  that  Norman  was 
always  looking  appeal  ingly  towards  her  ;  avid,  indeed,  she  could  not 
wait  long  with  such  a  question  on  her  mind.     She  remained  with 
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1  Humming-bird*  in  another  dupe,'  said  the  Doctor,  startled, 
bat  smiling,  so  as  to  pique  her. 

1  You  mean  to  treat  it  aa  a  boy's  fancy ! '  said  she, 

( It  is  rather  suspicious,'  he  said.  *  Well,  what  is  the  other  of 
his  two  things  ? ' 

1  The  other  is,  to  begin  studying  medicine  at  onoe,  so  as  to  help 
you.* 

1  Hey  day  1 '  cried  Dr.  May,  drawing  up  his  tall  rigorous  figure, 
1  does  he  think  me  so  very  ancient  and  superannuated  r ' 

What  could  possess  him  to  be  so  provoking  and  unsentimental 
to-night  ?  Was  it  her  own  bad  management  ?  She  longed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation,  and  answered, '  No,  but  he  thinks  it  hard 
that  none  of  your  sons  should  be  willing  to  relieve  you.' 

4  It  won't  be  Norman,'  said  Dr.  May.  *  He  is  not  made  of  the 
stuff.  If  he  survived  the  course  of  study,  every  patient  he  lost, 
he  would  bring  himself  in  guilty  of  murder,  and  there  would  soon 
be  an  end  of  him  1 ' 

1  He  says  that  a  man  can  force  himself  to  anything  that  is 
his  duty/ 

1  This  is  not  going  to  be  his  duty,  if  I  can  make  it  otherwise. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  No,  I  need  not  ask,  poor  boy,  it 
is  what  I  was  afraid  of  I ' 

*  It  is  far  deeper,'  said  Ethel ;  and  she  related  great  part  of 
what  she  had  heard  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  not  easy  to  make  her 
father  listen — his  line  was  to  be  positively  indignant,  rather  than 
compassionate,  when  he  heard  of  the  doubts  that  had  assailed  poor 
Norman.  '  Foolish  boy,  what  business  had  he  to  meddle  with  those 
accursed  books,  when  he  knew  what  they  were  made  of — it  was 
tasting  poison,  it  was  running  into  temptation !  He  had  no  right  to 
expect  to  come  out  safe—'  and  then  he  grasped  tightly  hold  of 
Ethel's  hands,  and  as  if  the  terror  had  suddenly  flashed  upon  him, 
asked  her,  with  dilated  eve  and  trembling  voioe,  whether  she  were 
sure  that  he  was  safe,  and  held  the  faith  1 

Ethel  repeated  his  asseveration,  and  her  father  covered  his  fade 
with  his  hands  in  thanksgiving. 

After  this,  he  seemed  somewhat  inclined  to  hold  poor  Oxford  in 
horror,  only,  as  he  observed,  it  would  be  going  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire,  to  take  refuge  at  Paris — a  recurrence  to  the  notion  of 
Norman's  medical  studies,  that  shewed  him  rather  enticed  by  the 
proposal 

He  sent  Ethel  to  bed,  saying,  he  should  talk  to  Norman  and 
find  out  what  was  the  meaning  of  it,  and  she  walked  up-stairs,  much 
ashamed  of  having  so  ill-served  her  brother,  as  almost  to  have  made 
him  ridiculous. 

Dr.  May  and  Norman  never  failed  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
and  after  they  had  had  a  long  drive  into  the  country  together, 
Dr.  May  told  Ethel  that  he  was  afraid,  of  what  he  ought  not  to  be 
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afraid  of,  that  sue  pas  right,  that  the  lad  was  very  much  in  earnest 
now,  at  an;  rat  id  if  he  should  continue  in  the  Fame  mind,  h« 
hoped  he  fhou.li  .  be  so  weak  as  to  hold  him  from  a  blessed  work. 
From  Norman,  £thcl  beard  the  warmest  gratitude  for  his  father'* 
kindness.  Nothing  could  be  done  yet,  be  most  wait  patiently  for 
the  present,  but  he  was  to  write  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Axnott,  in  New 
Zealand,  and,  w;,1"Mit  pledging  himself,  to  make  inquiries  as  ti 
minion;  and,  i  le  meantime,  return  to  Oxford,  where,  to  bis 
other  studies,  h=  s  to  add  a  course  of  medical  lectures,  which,  as 
uid  do  bim  no  barm,  would  occupy  his  mind,  i 

man  wrote  to  Flora  an 
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the  mission  in  Ne* 
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The  fifth  of  May  was  poor  Harry's  eighteenth  birthday,  and,  aa 
usual,  was  a  holiday.  Etbeldred  privately  thought  his  memory 
more  likely  to  be  respected,  if  Blanche  and  Aubrey  were  employed, 
thao  if  they  were  left  in  idleness;  but  Mary  would  have  been 
wretched,  had  the  celebration  been  omitted,  and  a  leisure  day  was 
never  unwelcome. 

Dr.  Spencer  carried  off  Blanche  and  Aubrey  for  a  walk,  and 
Ethel  found  Mary  at  her  great  resort — Harry's  cupboard — dusting 
and  arranging  his  boobs,  and  the  array  of  birthday  gifts,  to  which, 
even  to-day,  she  had  not  failed  to  add  the  marker  that  had  been  in 
hand  at  Christmas.  Ethel  entreated  her  to  come  down,  and  Mary 
promised,  and  presently  appeared,  looking  jo  melancholy,  that,  as  % 
sedative,  Ethel  set  ber  down  to 'the  basket  of  scraps  to  find  materials 
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overflow  of  mirth,  that 


,  her  hands  tightly  clasped  behind  the  back,  for  greater 
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safety  from  the  temptation,  when,  hearing  the  shrubbery-gate  open, 
she  turned,  expecting  to  6ee  her  papa,  but  was  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  two  strangers,  and  began  to  ran  off  at  foil  speed. 

1  Stop !  Blanche  !  Blanche,  don't  you  know  me  ? '  The  voice  was 
that  tone  of  her  brothers,  and  she  stood  and  looked,  but  it  came 
from  a  tall,  ruddy  youth,  in  a  shabby  rough  blue  coat,  followed  by 
a  grizzled  old  seaman.  She  was  too  much  terrified  and  perplexed 
even  to  run. 

1  What's  the  matter !  Blanche,  it  is  I  ?  Why,  don't  you  know 
me— Harry  ? ' 

*  Poor  brother  Harry  is  drowned,'  she  answered ;  and,  with  one 
bound,  he  was  beside  her,  and,  snatching  her  up,  devoured  her  with 


1  Put  me  down — put  mo  down,  please,'  was  all  she  could  say. 

1  It  is  not  Blanche !     What  ?  the  little  Daisy,  I  do  believe  1 ' 

'  Yes,  I  am  Gertrude,  but  please  let  me  go ; '  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Adams  hurried  up,  as  if  he  thought  her  being  kidnapped,  but 
his  aspect  changed  at  the  glad  cry,  '  Ha  1  Adams  1  how  are  you  ? 
Are  they  all  well  ? ' 

1  'Tisn't  never  Master  Harry !  Bless  me ! '  as  Harry's  hand  gave 
him  sensible  proof;  *  When  wo  had  given  you  up  for  lost  I ' 

1  My  father  well  ? '  Harry  asked,  hurrying  the  words  one  over 
the  other. 

'  Quite  well,  sir,  but  he  never  held  up  his  head  sinoe  he  heard  it, 
and  poor  Miss  Mary  has  so  moped  about.  If  ever  I  thought  to  see 
the  like—' 

( So  they  did  not  get  my  letter,  but  I  can't  stop.  Jennings  will 
tell  you — Take  care  of  him.  Come,  Daisy — '  for  he  had  kept  her 
unwilling  hand  all  the  time.  (  But  what's  that  for  ?  '  pointing  to 
the  black  ribbons,  and,  stopping  short,  startled. 

4  Because  of  poor  Harry,'  said  the  bewildered  child. 

*  0  that's  right  1 '  cried  he,  striding  on,  and  dragging  her  in  a 
breathless  run,  as  he  threw  open  the  well-known  doors ;  and,  she 
escaping  from  him,  hid  her  face  in  Mary's  lap,  screaming,  *  He  says 
he  is  Harry  !  he  says  he  is  not  drowned  ! ' 

At  the  same  moment  Ethel  was  in  his  arms,  and  his  voice  was 
sobbing,  (  Ethel !  Mary  !  home  !  Where's  papa  ? '  One  moment's 
almost  agonizing  joy  in  the  certainty  of  his  identity!  but  ere 'she 
could  look  or  think,  he  was  crying  '  Mary  !  O  Ethel,  see — ' 

Mary  had  not  moved,  but  sat  as  if  turned  to  stone,  with  breath 
suspended,  wide-stretched  eyes,  and  death-like  checks — Ethel  sprang 
to  her,  *  Mary,  Mary  dear,  it  is  Harry !  It  is  himself  I  Don't 
you  sec?     Speak  to  her,  Harry.' 

He  seemed  almost  afraid  to  do  so,  but,  recovering  himself,  ox- 
claimed,  '  Mary,  dear  old  Polly,  here  I  am !  O,  won't  you  speak  to 
me  ?  '  be  added,  pitcousl y ,  as  he  threw  his  arm  round  her  ana  kined 
her,  startled  at  the  cold  touch  of  her  cheek. 
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The  spell  seemed  broken,  and,  with  a  wild  hoars.-  shriek  that 
Taag  through  the  house,  she  struggled  to  regain  her  breath,  but  it 
would  only  come  in  painful,  audible  catches,  as  she  held  Harry'a 
hand  convulsively. 

'  What  have  I  done  ? '  he  exclaimed,  in  distress. 

'What's  this!  Who  is  this  frightening  tny  dear?  '  was  old  nurse's 
exclamation,  as  she  and  James  came,  at  the  outcry. 

1  O  nurse,  what  have  I  done  to  her  ?  '  repeated  Harry. 

'  It  is  joy — it  is  sudden  joy  1 '  said  EthcL     '  Sec,  she  is  better 

1  Master  Harry !  We11  r  «««.  I  •  .,„.]  James,  with  one  wring 
of  the  hand,  retreated,  whi.„  nearly  hugged  to  death, 

declaring  all  the  time  that  he  :  to  have  come  in  such  a 

way,  terrifying  everyone  ont  o  a !  and  as  for  poor  .Mi--.* 

May — 

'  Where  is  she  ? '  cried  Ilai  at  the  sight  of  the  vacant 

'  Only  up-staira,'  said  ere'a  Alan  ?    Is  not  ha 

come?' 

1  Oh  !  Ethel,  don't  you  km  ace  told  but  too  plainly, 

1  Nurse  I  nurse,  how  shall  „o .  <  '  said  Ethel. 

1  Poor  dear ! '  exclaimed  nurse,  sounding  her  tongue  on  the  roof 
of  her  mouth.  '  She'll  never  abear  it  without  her  papa.  Wait  for 
him,  I  should  say.  But  bless  me,  Miss  Mary,  to  see  you  go  on 
like  that,  when  Master  Harry  is  come  lack  such  a  bouny  man! ' 

'I'm  better  now,' said  Mary,  nit  h  an  effort.  'Oh!  Harry,  speak 
to  me  again. ' 

'  But  Margaret ! '  said  Ethel,  while  the  brother  was  holding  Mary 
in  his  embrace,  aDd  she  lay  tremulous  with  the  new  ecstasy,  upon 
his  breast — '  but  Margaret.  Nurse,  you  must  go  up,  or  she  will 
suspect.  I'l!  come,  when  I  can  speak  iruictlv — Oh!  poor  Margaret  I 
If  Richard  would  but  come  in  ! ' 

Ethel  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  divided  between  a  tnmnlt 
of  joy,  grief,  dread,  ami  perplexity. —  At  that  moment  a  little  voice 
said  at  the  door,  'Please,  Margaret  wants  Harry  to  come  up 
directly.' 

They  looked  upon  one  another  in  consternation.  They  had  never 
thought  of  the  child,  who.  of  course.  Lad  iluwu  up  at  ouce  with  the 
tidings. 

'lioup.  Miss  Ethel.' said  nurse. 

'  Oh  !  nurse,  I  can't  be  the  first.      Come,  Harry,  come.' 

Hand-in-hand.  they  silently  ascended  tile  siairs.'and  Ethel  pushed 
open   the   door.      Margaret  was  on   her  couch,  her  "hole  form   and 


]  the  hill  side,  before  a 
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He  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  her  fingers  were  clasped 
among  his  thick  curls,  while  his  frame  heaved  with  suppressed  sobs, 
1  0,  ii  be  could  only  have  come  back  to  you.9 

( Thank  God/  she  said ;  then  slightly  pushing  him  back,  she  lay 
holding  his  hand  in  one  of  hers,  and  resting  the  other  on  his 
shoulder,  and  gazing  in  silence  into  his  face.  Each  was  still — she 
was  gathering  strength — he  dreaded  word  or  look. 

*  Tell  me  now  and  where  ?  '  she  said  at  last 

4  It  was  in  the  Loyalty  isles ;  it  was  fever — the  exertions  for  us. 
His  head  was  lying  here,1  and  he  pointed  to  his  own  breast.     (  He 
sent  his  love  to  you — he  bade  me  tell  you  there  would  be  meeting  ' 
by-and-by,  in  the  haven  where  he  would  be. — I  laid  his  head  in  the 

grave— under  the  great  palm — I  said  some  of  the  prayers — there  are 
hristians  round  it.1 
He  said  this  in  short  disconnected  phrases,  often  pausing  to 
gather  voice,  but  forced  to  resume,  by  her  inquiring  looks,  and 
pressure  of  his  hand. 

She  asked  no  more.  '  Kiss  me,9  she  said,  and  when  he  had  done 
so,  '  Thank  you,  go  down,  please,  all  of  you.     You  hare  brought 

Seat  relief     Thank  you.    But  I  can't  talk  yet    You  shall  tell  me 
e  rest  by-and-by.' 

She  sent  them  all  away,  even  Ethel,  who  would  hare  lingered. 

1  Go  to  him,  dearest  Let  me  be  alone.  Don't  be  uneasy.  This 
is  peace— but  go.' 

Ethel  found  Mary  and  Harry  interlaced  into  one  moving  figure, 
and  Harry  greedily  asking  for  his  father  and  Norman,  as  if  famish- 
ing for  the  sight  of  them.  He  wanted  to  set  out  to  seek  the  former 
in  the  town,  nut  his  movements  were  too  uncertain,  and  the  girls 
clung  to  the  newly-found,  as  if  they  could  not  trust  him  away  from 
them.  They  wandered  about,  speaking,  all  three  at  random,  without 
power  of  attending  to  the  answers.  It  was  enough  to  see  him,  and 
touch  him ;  they  could  not  yet  care  where  he  had  been. 

Dr.  May  was  in  the  midst  of  them  ere  they  were  aware.  One 
look,  and  he  flung  his  arms  round  his  son,  but,  suddenly  letting  him 
go,  he  burst  away,  and  banged  his  study  door.  Harry  would  have 
followed. 

4  No,  don't,'  said  Ethel ;  then,  seeing  him  disappointed,  she  came 
nearer,  and  murmured, ( He  entered  into  his  chamber  and — ' 

Harry  silenced  her  with  another  embrace,  but  their  father  was 
with  them  again,  to  verify  that  he  had  really  seen  his  boy,  and  ask, 
alas  !  whether  Alan  were  with  Margaret.  The  brief  sad  answer  sent 
him  to  see  how  it  was  with  her.  She  would  not  let  him  stay ;  she 
said  it  was  infiuite  comfort,  and  joy  was  coming,  but  she  would 
rather  be  still,  and  not  come  down  till  evening. 

Perhaps  others  would  fain  have  been  still,  could  they  have  borne 
an  instant's  deprivation  of  the  sight  of  their  dear  sailor,  while 
greetings  came  thickly  on  him.     The  children  burst  in,  having  heard 
Vol.  IL— 8# 
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&  report  in  the  torn,  and  Dr.  Spencer  waited  at  the  door  for  the 
confirmation;  but  when  Ethel  would  have  flown  out  to  him,  he 
waved  his  hand,  shut  the  door,  and  hurried  away,  as  if  a  word  t 
her  would  have  been  an  intrusion. 

The  brothers  had  been  summoned  by  a  headlong  apparition  o 
Will  Adams  in  Cocksmoor  school,  sbouting  that  Master  Harry  wa. 
com.  home ;  and  Norman's  long  legs  out-speeding  Richard,  had 
brought  him  back,  flushed,  and  too  happy  for  one  word,  while, 
'  Well,  Harry,'  was  RicbanTs  utmost,  and  his  care  for  Margaret 
seemed  to  overpower  everything  else,  as  be  went  up,  and  was  not  so 
soon  sent  away. 

Words  were  few  down-stair  and  Aubrey  agreed  that 

tier  thought  people  would  ha'  ;h  happier,  but,  in  feet, 

the  joy  was  oppressive  from  r  Ethel  roamed  about, 

she  could  not  Bit  still  without  It,  in  the  strangeness  of 

the  revulsion.     Her  father  sal  J  would  break  the  blest 

illusion  ;  and  Harry  stood  bef  them  in  turn,  as  if  about 

to  apeak,  but  turned  his  add  ldden  caress,  or  blow  on 

the  shoulder,  and  tried  to  lau  ertrude,  not  understand- 

ing the  confusion,  had  taken  on  under  the  table,  and 

'peeped  out  from  beneath  the 

There  was  more  composure  as  ihey  sat  at  dinner,  and  yet  there 
was  very  little  talking  or  eating.  Afterwards,  Dr.  May  and  Norman 
exultingly  walked  away  to  shew  their  Harry  to  Dr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Wilmot;  and  Ethel  would  gladly  have  tried  to  calm  herself, 
and  recover  the  balance  of  her  mind,  by  giving  thanks  where  they 
Were  due;  but  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her  sisters. 
Blanche  was  wild,  and  Mary  still  iu  so  shukey  a  state  of  excitement, 
that  she  went  off  into  mad  laughing,  when  Blanche  discovered  that 
they  were  in  mourning  for  Harry. 

Nothing  would  satisfy  Blanche  but  breaking  in  on  Margaret,  and 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  great  wardrobe  to  disinter  the  coloured 
raiment,  beseeching  that  each  favourite  might  be  at  once  put  on,  to 
do  honour  to  Harry.  Mary  chimed  in  with  her,  in  begging  for  the 
wedding  merinos — would  not  Margaret  wear  her  beautiful  blue? 

'  No,  my  dear,  I  cannot,'  said  Margaret,  gently. 

Mary  looked  at  her.  and  was  acam  in  a  Hood  of  tears,  incoherently 
protesting,  together  with  Ethel,  that  thev  would  not  change. 

'  No,  dears.'  said  Margaret.  ■  1  had  rather  von  did  *o.  You  must 
not  be  unkind  to  Harry.  He  will  not  think  I  do  not  welcome  him. 
I  am  only  too  ghid  that  Hieljard  v.- '..mid  not  lit  my  impatience  take 
away  mv  ri^ht  lo  wear  this.' 

Ethel  knew  that  it  was  fur  life. 

Mary  could  not  cheek  her  tears,  and  uoultt  go  on  making  heroic 
protests  against  leaving  oil  I, or  blae'.;.  so'ui.ii!"  the  more  at  each. 
Margaret's  gentle  caresses  seemed  to  make  her  worse;  and  Ethel, 
afraid  that  Margaret's  own  composure  would  be  overthrown,  ei- 
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elaimed, '  How  can  yon  be  bo  silly  ?  Come  away ! '  and  rather 
roughly  palled  her  out  of  the  room,  when  she  collapsed  entirely  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  sat  crying  helplessly. 

4 1  can't  think  what's  the  nse  of  Harry's  coming  home,9  Gertrude 
was  heard  saying  to  Richard.  *  It  is  very  disagreeable,'  whereat 
Mary  relapsed  into  a  giggle,  and  Ethel  felt  frantic 

1  Richard !  Richard,  what  is  to  be  done  with  Mary  ?  She  ean't 
help  it,  I  believe,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  treat  the  mercy  that — ' 

*  Mary  had  better  go  and  lie  down  in  her  own  room/  said  Richard, 
tenderly  and  gravely. 

1 0,  please !  please  1 '  began  Mary, ( I  shall  not  see  him  when  he 
comes  back  ! ' 

( If  you  can't  behave  properly  when  he  does  come,1  said  Richard, 
( there  is  no  use  in  being  there.'  - 

1  Remember,  Ritchie,'  said  Ethel,  thinking  him  severe, '  she  baa 
not  been  well  this  lone  time.' 

Mary  began  to  plead;  but,  with  his  own  pretty  persuasive 
manner,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  drew  her  into  his  room ;  and 
when  he  came  down,  after  an  interval,  it  was  to  check  Blanche,  who 
would  have  gone  up  to  interrupt  her  with  queries  about  the  perpetual 
blue  merino.  He  sat  down  with  Blanche  on  the  stair-case  window- 
seat,  aud  did  not  let  her  go,  till  he  had  gently  talked  her  out  of 
flighty  spirits,  into  the  soberness  of  thankfulness. 

Ethel,  meanwhile,  had  still  done  nothing  but  stray  about,  long 
for  loneliness,  find  herself  too  unsteady  to  finish  her  letters  to  Flora 
and  Tom;  and,  while  she  tried  to  make  Gertrude  think  Harry  a 
pleasant  acquisition,  she  hated  her  own  wild  heart,  that  could  not7 
rejoice,  nor  give  thanks,  aright. 

By-and-by,  Mary  came  down,  with  her  bonnet  on,  o^uite  quiet 
now.  ( I  am  going  to  Church  with  Ritchie,'  she  said.  Ethel 
caught  at  the  hot  ion,  and  it  spread  through  the  house.  Dr.  May, 
who  just  then  came  in  with  his  two  sons,  looked  at  Harry,  saying, 
1  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Shall  we  go,  my  boy  ? '  And  Harry,  as 
soon  as  he  understood,  declared  that  he  should  like  nothing  better. 
It  seemed  what  they  all  needed ;  even  Aubrey  and  Gertrude  begged 
to  come;  and,  when  the  solemn  old  Minster  was  above  their  heads, 
and  the  hallowed  stillness  around  them,  the  tightened  sense  of 
half-realized  joy  began  to  find  relief  in  the  chant  of  glory.  The 
voices  of  the  Sanctuary,  ever  uplifting  notes  of  praise,  seemed  to 
gather  together  and  soften  their  emotions;  and  agitation  was 
soothed  away,  and  all  that  was  oppressive  and  tumultuous  gave 
place  to  sweet  peace  and  thankfuluess.  Ethel  dimly  remembered 
the  like  sense  of  relief,  when  her  mother  had  hushed  her  wild  ecstasy, 
while  sympathizing  with  her  joy.  Richard  could  not  trust  his  voice, 
but  Mr.  Wilmot  offered  the  special  thanksgiving. 

Harry  was,  indeed,  "  at  home,1'  and  his  tears  fell  fast  over  his 
book,  as  he  heard  his  father's  '  Amen,'  so  fervent  and  so  deep ;  and 
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he  gazed  up  and  -ound,  with  fond  and  earnest  looks,  as  thoughts 
and  resolutions,  fu.med  there  of  old,  came  gathering  thick  upon  bim. 
And  there  little  Gertrude  seemed  first  to  accept  bim.  She  whispered 
to  her  papa,  as  they  stood  up  to  go  away,  that  it  was  very  good  in 
God  Almighty  to  have  sent  Harry  home;  and,  as  they  left  the 
Cloister,  she  slipr>  1  into  Harry's  hand  a  daisy  from  the  grave,  such 
a  gift  as  she  had  bever  carried  to  anyone  else,  save  her  father  and 
Margaret,  and  she  shrank  no  longer  from  being  lifted  up  in  his  anna, 
and  carried  home  through  the  twilight  street. 

He  hurried  into  the  drawing-room,  and  was  heard  declaring  that 
all  was  right,  for  Margaret  was  on  the  sofa ;  but  he  stopped  short. 


grieved  at  her  alter* 
and    then    made    him 

Norman,  i 


1 


stooped  to  kiss  her, 
ueasure  himself  against 
icbed.  The  little  curly 
id.  'afine-growed  young 
id  his  countenance — 
rman  than  I  thought  yon 


w  locks  behind,'  said  his 
remain.  I  believe  lions 
lune  and  July  together 


whose  height 
midshipman  had  come 
man,'  his  rosy  cheeks,  ■ 

'  You  are  much  mor 
would  be,'  said  Margaret. 

'  He  has  left  his  snul 
father;  'though  the  shagg 
grow  darker  with  age—! 
again?' 

Dr.  May  walked  backwards  to  look  at  tbem.  It  was  good  to  eew 
his  face ! 

'  I  shall  see  Flora  and  Tom  to-morrow ! '  said  Harry,  after 
nodding  with  satisfaction,  as  they  all  took  their  wonted  places. 

'  Going!  '  exclaimed  Richard. 

'Why,  don't  you  know,' said  Ethel;  '  it  is  current  in  the  nursery 
that  he  is  going  to  be  tried  bv  court-martial  for  living  with  the 
King  of  the  Cannibal  islands.' 

'  Aubrey  says  be  had  a  desert  island,  with  Jennings  for  bis  man 
Friday,'  said  Blanche. 

'  Harry,'  said  little  Gertrude,  who  had  established  herself  on  his 
knee,  '  did  you  really  poke  out  the  giant's  eye  with  the  top  of  a 

1  Who  told  you  so,  Daisy?  '  was  the  general  cry;  but  she  became 


Bhy,  and  v 


v  deel 


od   th.lt 


;  thai 


so  foolish,  I 

hat 

"she  did  n 

'  After 

all, 

'  said  Ethi 

defined.      1 

'up: 

l  aud  Not 

almost   not 

j.     1  havt 

letters  to  Flor: 

iand  Tom 

'  I'll  fin 
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'said  Mat 
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her  I'll   1 

report  my* 

■  lf, 

aud  what 

by  a  whisper  about  Aubrey, 
said  so.  only  Gertrude  w 

k  our  notions  are  much  a 
w   more,  but  we  hat 


;  heard 


e  that  has  not  bee 


ln,e  up  my 


riiament ! 
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Come  with  me,  June,  HI  be  back  next  day.    I  wish  yon  all  would 


come.' 


1  Yes,  I  must  come  with  yon,'  said  Norman.  '  I  shall  hare  to 
to  Oxford  on  Thursday — '  and  very  reluctant  he  looked.     *  Ti 
Flora  I  am  coming,  Mary.' 

*  How  did  you  know  that  Flora  was  a  married  lady  ? '  asked 
Blanche,  in  her  would-be  grown  up  manner. 

( I  heard  that  from  aunt  Flora.  A  famous  lot  of  news  I  picked 
up  there ! ' 

'  Aunt  Flora ! » 

'  Did  you  not  know  he  had  been  at  Auckland  f '  said  Dr.  May. 
*  Aunt  Flora  had  to  nurse  him  well  after  all  he  had  undergone. 
Did  you  not  thiok  her  very  like  mamma,  Harry?' 

1  Mamma  never  looked  half  so  old ! '  cried  Harry,  indignantly. 

1  Flora  was  five  years  younger  t ' 

1  She  has  got  her  voice  and  way  with  her,'  said  Harry;  '  but  you 
will  soon  see.     She  is  coming  home  soon.9 

There  was  a  great  outcry  of  delight 

*  Yes,  there  is  some  money  of  uncle  Arnott's  that  must  be  looked 
after,  but  he  does  not  like  the  voyage,  and  can't  leave  his  office,  so 
perhaps  Aunt  Flora  may  come  alone.  She  had  a  great  miod  to 
come  with  me,  but  there  was  no  good  berth  for  her  in  this  schooner, 
and  I  could  not  wait  for  another  chance.  I  can't  think  what  pos- 
sessed the  letters  not  to  come !  She  would  not  write  by  the  first 
packet,  because  I  was  so  ill,  but  we  both  wrote  by  the  next,  and  I 
made  sure  you  had  them,  or  I  would  have  written  before  I  came.9 

The  words  were  not  out  of  his  mouth,  before  the  second  poet 
was  brought  in,  and  there  were  two  letters  from  New  Zealand  I 
What  would  tbey  not  have  been  yesterday  ?  Harry  would  have 
burnt  his  own,  but  the  long  closely-written  sheets  were  eagerly 
seised,  as  affording  the  best  hope  of  understanding  his  adventures, 
as  it  had  been  written  at  intervals  from  Auckland,  and  the  papers, 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  formed  the  text  for  interrogations  on 
further  details,  though  much  more  was  gleaned  incidentally  in  Ut$ 
a  Met,  by  Margaret,  Norman,  or  his  father,  and  no  one  person  ever 
heard  the  whole  connectedly  from  Harry  himself, 

( What  was  the  first  you  knew  of  the  fire,  Harry  f '  asked  Dr.  May, 
looking  up  from  the  letter. 

1  Owen  shaking  me  awake ;  and  I  thought  it  was  a  hoax,'  said 
Harry.  '  But  it  was  true  enough,  and  when  we  got  on  deck,  there 
were  clouds  of  smoke  coming  up  the  main  hatch-way.' 

Margaret's  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  her  lips  formed  the  question, 
'And  he?' 

1  He  met  us,  and  told  us  to  be  steady — but  there  was  little  need 
for  that !  Every  man  there  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  it  had 
been  no  more  than  the  cook's  stove,  and  we  should  have  scorned  to 
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be  otherwise !  He  pat  bit  baud  on  ray  shoulder  and  said, "  Keep  b 
me,"  and  I  did.1 

'  Then  there  was  never  much  hope  of  extinguishing  the  fire  ? ' 

1  No — if  yon  looked  down  below  tbe  forecastle  it  was  like  a 
furnace,  and  though  the  pumps  were  at  work,  it  was  only  to  gain 
time  while  the  boats  were  lowered.  The  First  Lieutenant  told  off 
the  men,  and  they  went  down  the  side  without  one  word,  only 
shaking  hands  with  those  that  were  left' 

'  Oh  !  Harry !  what  were  you  thinking  of? '  cried  Blanche. 

1  Of  the  powder,'  said  Harry. 

Ethel  thought  there  was  more  in  that  answer  than  met  the  e 


the  powder  to-night  at 

the  second  cutter.  He 
ugh,  and  Owen — he  is  a 

'  the  good  ship  Alcestis 
nd  all  but  Blanche  were 
>f  answer, '  Very  glad  to 


and  that  Harry,  at 
Church. 

1  Sir.  ].-:.■■■■  ■::'..  hi 
asked  to  take  me  with 
mate,  you  know — wc 

As  to  telling  bo 
blown  to  fragments,  iu;n  * 
wise  enough  not  to  ask. 
be  safe  out  of  her.1 

Nor  was  Harry  wi      g  to  subsequent  days,  when 

the  unclouded  sun  haa  neen  a  cruci  ioe  :  and  the  insufficient  stores 
of  food  and  water,  did,  indeed,  sustain  life,  but  a  life  of  extreme 
Buffering.  What  he  told  was  of  the  kindness  that  strove  to  save 
him,  as  the  youngest,  from  all  that  could  be  spared  him.  'If  I 
dropped  asleep  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  boat,  I  was  sure  to  find  some 
one  shading  me  from  the  sun.  If  there  was  an  extra  drop  of  water, 
they  wanted  me  to  have  it.' 

'  Tell  rue  their  names,  Harry ! '    cried  Dr.  May.     '  If  ever  I 
meet  one  of  tbem  ! ' 

'But  the  storm,  Harry,  the  storm?'  asked  Blanche. 
that  not  terrible" 


'Was 


4  Very  co 

iu  fort  able  a 

that  rain  ! ' 

'  But  who 

o  it  grow  sc 

'  We  did  : 

could  not  be  ■ 
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Mary  could  not  help 

were  not  euoi 
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Dr.  May  j 

shuddered,  ; 

Harry  down 
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■All  that 
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r,  Margaret 

The    tone 

of  the  do, 

at  first,  Blanche,' 


i  the  r 
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ueh  what  happened  to  us,' said  Harry.    'It 
When  we  missed  the  others  in 
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y  life  and 


he  doa't,  the  reddening  cheek,  licjuid  eye,  and 
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chest,  told  enough  of  what  the  Lieutenant  had  been  to  one, 
at  least,  of  the  desolate  boat's  crew. 

1  Oh !  Harry,  Harry !  I  can't  bear  it,'  exclaimed  Mary.  *  How 
long  did  it  last  ?    How  did  it  end  ? ' 

'  Fifteen  days,'  said  Harry.  *  It  was  time  it  should  end,  for  all 
the  water  we  had  caught  in  the  storm,  was  gone — we  gave  the  last 
drop  to  Jones,  for  we  thought  him  dying— one's  tongue  was  like  a 
dry  sponge.' 

1  How  did  it  end  ? '  repeated  Mary,  in  an  agony. 

*  Jennings  saw  a  sail  We  thought  it  all  a  fancy  of  weakness, 
but  'twas  true  enough,  and  they  saw  our  signal  of  distress  I ' 

The  Teasel  proved  to  be  an  American  whaler,  which  had  just 
parted  with  her  cargo  to  a  homeward  bound  ship,  and  was  going  to 
refit,  and  take  in  provisions  and  water  at  one  of  the  Muanesian 
islands,  before  returning  for  further  captures.  The  master  was  a 
man  of  the  shrewd,  hard  money-making  cast ;  but,  at  the  price  of 
Mr.  Ernescliffe's  chronometer,  and  of  the  serrices  of  the  sailors,  ha 
undertook  to  convey  them  where  they  might  fail  in  with  packets 
bound  for  Australia. 

The  distressed  Alcestes  at  first  thought  themselves  in  paradise, 
but  the  vessel,  built  with  no  view,  save  to  whales,  and,  with  a  con- 
siderable reminiscence  of  the  blubber  lately  parted  with,  proved  no 
wholesome  abode,  when  overcrowded,  and  in  the  tropics!  Mr. 
Ernescliffe's  science,  resolution,  and  constancy,  had  saved  his  men 
so  far ;  but  with  the  need  for  exertion,  his  powers  gave  way,  and  ha 
fell  a  prey  to  a  return  of  the  fever,  which  had  beenhis  introduction 
to  Dr.  May. 

4  There  he  was,'  said  Harry, '  laid  up  in  a  little  bit  of  a  stifling 
cabin,  just  like  an  oven ;  without  the  possibility  of  a  breath  of  air! 
The  skin-flint  clipper  carried  no  medicine;  the  water,  shocking 
stuff  it  was,  was  getting  so  low,  that  there  was  only  a  pint  a  day 
served  out  to  each,  and  though  all  of  us  Alcestes  clubbed  every 
drop  we  could  spare  for  him — it  was  bad  work !  Owen  and  I  never 
were  more  glad  in  our  lives  then  when  we  heard  we  were  to  cast 
anchor  at  the  Loyalty  isles !  Such  a  place  as  it  was !  You  little 
know  what  it  was  to  see  anything  green !  And  there  was  this  isle 
fringed  down  close  to  the  sea  with  cocoa-nut  trees !  and  the  bay  as 
clear ! — vou  could  see  every  shell,  and  wonderful  fishes  swimming 
in  it!  Well,  everyone  was  for  going  ashore,  and  some  of  the 
natives  swam  out  to  us,  and  brought  things  in  their  canoes,  but  not 
many ;  it  is  not  encouraged  by  the  mission,  nor  by  David — for  those 
Yankee  traders  are  not  the  most  edifying  society — and  the  crew 
vowed  they  were  cannibals,  and  had  eaten  a  man  three  years  ago, 
so  they  all  went  ashore  armed.' 

*  You  staid  with  him,1  said  Margaret. 

4  Aye,  it  was  my  turn,  and  I  was  clad  enough  to  have  some  fresh 
fruit  and  water  for  him,  but  he  could  not  take  any  notice  of  it 
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,  papa?     Well,  by-and-by,  Oven  came  back,  in 

lb  the  place  and  tbe  people,  and  said  it  was  tl 
'.: vcMtliffii,  to  take  him  on  shore— ' 
really  go  amongst  tbe  cannibals  1'  exchumet 
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Owen  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  chief,  and  toe 
Samoans,  and  had  decided  00  landing  his  Lieutenant,  and  it  was 
accordingly  done,  with  very  little  consciousness,  on  the  patient's 
part.  Black  figures,  with  woolly  mop-heads,  and1  sometimes  deco- 
rated with  whitewash  of  lime,  crowded  round  to  assist  in  the  trans- 
port of  tbe  sick  man  through  the  serf;  and  David  himself,  in  a 
white  European  garb,  met  his  guests,  with  dignified  manners  that 
would  hare  suited  a  prince  of  any  laiid.  and  conducted  them  through 
the  grove  of  palms,  interspersed  w  ith  white  huts,  to  a  beautiful  house 
consisting  of  a  central  room,  with  many  others  opening  from  it, 


sense,'  said  Harry.     '  Some  of  them  may  o 

ncy  the  heathens  might  not  mind  a  bit  of  ''  long 

:c  have  been  converted  by  the  Samoans.1 

t  was  further  explained,  are  the  inhabitants  of 

ids,  who,  having  been  converted  by  the  Church 
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Ernescliffe,  for  he  waa  only  sensible  now  and  then,  so  that  Owen 
had  the  command.  Owen  made  the  skipper  leave  me  a  pistol  and 
some  powder,  but  I  was  ashamed  David  should  know  it,  and  stowed 
it  awaj.  As  to  the  quarter-master,  old  Jennings,  whose  boy  you 
remember  we  picked  up  at  the  Romau  camp,  he  had  not  forgotten 
that,  and  when  we  were  shaking  hands  and  wishing  good-bye,  he 
leapt  up,  and  vowed  *  he  would  never  leave  the  young  gentleman 
that  had  befriended  his  boy,  to  be  eaten  up  by  them  black  savage 
niggers.  If  they  made  roast-pork  of  Mr.  May,  he  would  be  eaten 
first,  though  he  reckoned  they  would  find  him  a  tougher  morseL9 
I  don't  think  Owen  was  sorry  he  volunteered,  and  no  words  can 
tell  what  a  blessing  the  good  old  fellow  was  to  us  both. 

"  So  there  we  staid,  and,  at  first,  Mr.  Ernescliffe  seemed  mend- 
ing. The  delirium  went  off,  he  could  talk  quite  clearly  and  com- 
fortably, and  he  used  to  lie  listening,  when  David  and  I  had  our  odd 
sort  of  talks.  I  believe,  if  you  had  been  there,  or  we  could  have 
strengthened  him  any  way,  he  might  have  got  over  it;  but  he  never 
thought  he  should,  and  he  used  to  talk  to  me  about  all  of  you,  and 
amid  Stoneborough  had  been  the  most  blessed  spot  in  his  life ;  he 
had  never  had  so  much  of  a  home,  and  that  sharing  our  grief,  and 
knowing  you,  had  done  him  great  good,  just  when  he  might  have 
been  getting  elated.  I  cannot  recollect  it  all,  though  I  tried  hard, 
for  Margaret's  sake,  but  he  said  Hector  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
temptation,  and  he  hoped  you  would  be  a  father  to  him,  and  Nor- 
man an  elder  brother.  You  would  not  think  how  much  he  talked 
of  Gocksmoor,  about  a  Church  being  built  there,  as  Ethel  wished, 
and  little  Daisy  laying  the  first  stone.  I  remember  one  night,  1 
don't  know  whether  he  was  quite  himself,  for  he  looked  full  at  me 
with  his  eyes,  that  had  grown  so  large,  till  I  did  not  know  what  waa 
coming,  and  he  said, ' 1  have  seen  a  ship  built  by  a  sailor's  vow; 
the  roof  was  like  the  timbers  of  a  ship-— that  was  right  Mind,  it 
is  so.  That  is  the  ship  that  bears  through  the  waves ;  there  is  the 
anchor  that  enters  within  the  veil.'  I  believe  that  waa  what  he 
amid.  I  could  not  forget  that — he  looked  at  me  so ;  but  much  more 
he  said,  that  I  dimly  remember,  and  chiefly  about  poor  dear  Mar- 
garet. He  bade  me  tell  her — his  own  precious  pearl,  as  he  need  to 
call  her — that  he  was  quite  content,  and  believed  it  waa  best  for 
her  and  him  both,  that  all  should  be  thus  settled,  for  they  did  not 
part  for  ever,  and  he  trusted — but  I  can't  write  ill  that."  (There 
waa  a  great  tear-blot  just  here).  "  It  is  too  good  to  recollect  any- 
where but  at  Church.  I  have  been  there  to-day,  with  my  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  I  thought  I  could  have  told  it  when  I  came  home, 
but  I  was  too  tired  to  write  then,  and  now  I  don't  seem  as  if  it 
could  be  written  anyhow.  Wheu  I  come  home,  I  will  try  to  tell 
Margaret  The  most  part  was  about  her ;  only  what  was  better 
seemed  to  swallow  that  up." 

The  narrative  broke  off  here,  but  had  been  subsequently  resumed. 
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"  For  all  Mr.  E 

happy,  thai  I  it 
and  there  camr 
we  did  not  burj 

At  last,  on    ;  ' .'    ■ 

aud  could  not 
for  he  was  vei 
fortable.  But 
you ; '  and,  in 
caret  all  about 
did ;  and  sue 
board,  not  in 
never  know  w 

There  wai 

"WebtuU 
close  under  the  gren 
one  of  these  day? 
and  the  Glory  i 
grumble  at  my  twu 
want  the  ninetieth,  o 
heart,  for  they  were  sucu  _ 

"  David  got  us  a  nice  bit 
and  bis  name,  and  all  abou 
done  it,  but  I  knocked  up 

a  sun-stroke.  I  don't  know,  but  my  head  was  so  bad,  when- 
ever I  moved,  that  I  thought  only  Jennings  would  ever  have 
come  to  tell  you  about  it.  Jennings  looked  after  me  as  if  I  had 
been  his  own  son;  and  there  was  David  too,  as  kind  as  if  he  had 
been  Kicliard  himself — always  fitting  by,  to  bathe  my  forehead,  or, 
when  I  was  a  little  better,  to  talk  to  me,  and  ask  me  questions 
abouthis  Christian  teaching.  You  must  not  tliink  of  him  like  n 
-■  savage,  for  he  is  my  friend,  and  a  far  more  perfect  gentleman  than 
I  ever  saw  anyone,  but  you,  papa,  holding  the  command  over  his 
people  so  easily  and  courteously,  and  then  coming  to  me  with  little 
easy  first  questions  about  the  He  lief,  aud  such  things,  like  what 
we  used  to  ask  mamma.  lie  liked  nothing  so  well  as  for  me 
to  tell  him  about  King  Pavid;  and  we  had  learnt  a  good  deal 
mioses  bv  that  time.     The  notion  of  "    ' 
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rscliffe  talked  as  I  told  you,  be  was  so  quiet  and 

.•  sure  be  was  getting  well,  but  Jennings  did  not; 
old  hcathcu  native  once  to  see  us,  who  asked  why 
i  alive,  because  he  got  no  better,  and  gave  trouble. 
-it  was  the  third  of  August — he  was  very  restless, 
the,  nor  lie  easily;  I  lifted  him  up  in  my  arms, 
ht  and  thin,  and  tried  to  make  him  more  rem- 
sently  he  said,  '  Is  it  you,  Harry?  God  bless 
inute,  I  knew  he  was  dead.  You  will  tell  Mar- 
I  don't  think  she  can  love  him  more  than  I 
not  half  know  him.  for  she  never  saw  him  on 
tn  his  illness.     She  will 
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loneliness,  and  bad  cried  most  bitterly  and  uncontrollably;  and, 
though  Jennings  thought  it  was  for  bis  friend's  death,  it  really  was 
homesickness,  and  the  thought  of  his  father  and  Mary.  Jennings 
bad  helped  him  out  to  the  entrance  of  the  hut,  that  the  cool  night 
air  might  refresh  his  burning  brow.  Orion  shone  clear  and  bright, 
and  brought  back  the  night  when  they  had  chosen  the  starry  hunter 
as  his  friend.  *  It  seemed,1  he  said,  *  as  if  you  all  were  looking 
at  me,  and  smiling  to  me  in  the  stars.  And  there  was  the  Southern 
Cross  upright,  which  was  like  the  Minster  to  me;  and  I  recollected 
it  was  Sunday  morning  at  home,  and  knew  you  would  be  thinking 
about  me.  I  was  so  glad  you  had  let  me  be  Confirmed,  and  be  with 
you  that  last  Sunday,  papa,  for  it  seemed  to  join  me  on  so  much  the 
more;  and  when  I  thought  of  the  words  in  Church,  they  seemed, 
somehow,  to  float  on  me  so  much  more  than  ever  before,  and  it  waa 
like  the  Minster,  and  your  voice.  I  should  not  hare  minded  dying 
so  much  after  that1 

At  last,  Harry's  Black  Prince  bad  hurried  into  the  hut  with 
the  tidings  that  his  English  father's  ship  was  in  the  bay,  and  soon 
English  voices  again  sounded  in  his  ears,  bringing  the  forlorn 
boy  such  warmth  of  kindness  that  he  could  hardly  believe  him- 
self a  mere  stranger.  If  Alan  could  but  have  shared  the  joy  with 
him  I 

He  was  carried  down  to  the  boat  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  paused  on  the  way,  for  a  last  farewell  to  the  lonely  crave  under 
the  palm  tree—one  of  the  many  sailors'  graves  scattered  from  the 
tropics  to  the  poles,  and  which  might  be  the  first  seed  in  a  *  God's 
acre  '  to  that  island,  becoming  what  the  graves  of  holy  men  of  old 
are  to  us. 

A  6hort  space  more  of  kind  care  from  his  new  friends,  and  hia 
Christian  Chief,  and  Harry  awoke  from  a  feverish  dote  at  sounds 
that  seemed  so  like  a  dream  of  home,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  break 
them  by  rousing  himself,  but  they  approved  themselves  as  real,  and 
he  fouud  himself  in  the  embrace  of  his  mother's  sister. 

And  here  Mrs.  Arnott's  story  began,  of  the  note  that  reached 
her  in  the  early  morning  with  tidings  that  her  nephew  had  been 

Eicked  up  by  the  mission-ship,  and  how  she  and  her  husband  had 
astened,  at  once,  on  board. 

'  They  sent  me  below  to  see  a  hero,'  she  wrote.  *  What  I  saw 
was,  a  scarecrow  sort  of  likeness  of  you,  dear  Richard ;  but,  when 
he  opened  his  eyes,  there  was  our  Maggie  smiling  at  me.  I  suppose 
he  would  not  forgive  me  for  telling  how  he  sobbed  and  cried,  when 
he  had  his  arms  round  my  neck,  and  his  poor  aching  head  on  my 
shoulder.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  very  weak,  and  I  believe  he  felt,  for 
the  moment,  as  if  he  had  found  his  mother. 

4  We  brought  him  home  with  us,  but  when  the  next  mail  went, 
the  fever  was  still  so  high,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  only  alarm  to 
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'.  had  not  half  a  story  either,  though  yon  may 

was  of  my  nephew.' 

■  were  all  over  from  that  time.  He  had  thence- 
.tor  his  aunt's  motherly  care,  while  tilting  end- 
te  that  she  loved  almost  as  well  as  he  did.  He 
kly  than  she  had  ventured  to  hope,  and  nothing 
patience  to  reach  his  home,  not  even  the  hopes  of 

a  companion.  The  very  happiness  he  enjoyed 
'  him  long  the  more  ardently  to  be  with  his  own 
1  taken  his  leave  of  her,  and  of  his  dear  David, 
_» — i„»i — :__  *-.i.j„d. 

:ar  was  to  me  till  I  saw 


1  all  that  was  to  be  heard 
lat  they  must  part. 
Margaret, 
irtsmonth,  and  see  after 

Margaret.     '  May  I  not, 


'  O,  let  me  m  I 
papa?' 

Richard,  who  had  been  i  us  with  Jennings,  whenever 

he  had  not  been  needed  by  his  sisters  mat  afternoon,  went  to  fetch 
him  from  the  kitchen,  where  all  the  servants,  and  all  their  particular 
friends,  were  listening  to  the  yarn  that  made  them  hold  their  beads 
higher,  as  belonging  to  Master  Harry. 

Harry  stepped  forward,  met  Jennings,  and  said,  aside,  '  My 
sister,  Jennings;   my  sister  that  you  have  heard  of.' 

Dr.  May  had  already  seen  [he  sailor,  but  he  could  not  help  ad- 
dressing him  again.  '  Come  in  ;  come  in,  and  see  my  boy  among 
us  all.      Without  you,  we  never  should  have  had  him.' 

'Make  him  come  to  the,'  said  Margaret,  breathlessly,  as  the 
embarrassed  sailor  stood,  sleeking;  down  his  hair  ;  and,  when  he  had 
•^vanced  to  her  couch,  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  put  her  hand 
into  his  groat  browu  one. 

'  I  could  not  help  saying  thank  you,1  she  said. 

'Mr.  May,  sir  ! '.cried  Jennings,  almost  crying,  and  looking 
round  for  Harry,  as  a  sort  of  protector — '  tell  them,  sir,  please,  it 
was  only  niv  dutv— I  could  not  do  no  less,  and  you  knows  it,  sir,1 
as  if  Harry  had  been  making:  an  accusation  agrainst  him. 

'We  know  you  could  not,"  >aid   M^'areO  :md  that  is  what  we 
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as  fine  an  vmeer  as  ev.  r  Merged  a  ouarUr-Jcck.  and  .Mr.  May  here 
won't  fall  short  of  him;  and'wai  I  to  be  after  leaving-  the  like  of 
them  to  the  mercy  of  the  black  tcllows — that  was  not  so  bad.  neither  ? 
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If  it  had  only  pleased  God  that  we  had  brought  them  both  back  to 
yon,  miss ;  bat,  you  see.  n  man  can't  be  everything  at  once,  and  M& 
Ernescliffe  was  not  so  steal  as  his  heart' 

'  Yon  did  everything,  wo  know — '  began  Dr.  May. 

*  'Twas  a  real  pleasure/  said  Jennings,  hastily,  *  for  two  anch 
real  gentlemen  aa  they  waa»  Mr.  May,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I 
aay  it  to  your  face,  never  Inched,  nor  spoke  a  word  of  complaint, 
through  it  all ;  and  as  to  the  other — ' 

1 3Iargaret  cannot  bear  this,'  said  Richard,  coming  near.  '  It 
is  too  much.' 

The  sailor  shook  his  Wad,  and  was  retreating,  bnt  Margaret 
signed  him  to  come  near  again,  and  grasped  his  hand.  Harry 
followed  him  out  of  the  ma*,  to  arrange  their  journey,  and  presently 
returned. 

'  He  says  he  is  glad  ho  has  seen  Margaret;  he  says  aha  is  the 
right  sort  of  stuff  for  Mr.  Ernescliffe.' 

Harry  had  not  intended  Margaret  to  hear,  but  she  caught  the 
words,  smiled  radiantly,  and  whispered, '  I  wish  I  may  be  I 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Maeqabst  had  borne  the  meeting  much  too  well  for  her  own 
good,  and  a  wakeful  night  of  palpitation  waa  the  consequence: 
But  she  would  not  allow  anyone  to  take  it  to  heart,  and  declared 
that  she  should  be  ready  to  enjoy  Harry  by  the  time  he  should  re- 
turn, and  meantime  she  should  dwell  on  the  delight  of  his  meeting 
Flora. 

No  one  had  rested  too  soundly  that  night,  and  Dr.  May  had  not 
been  able  to  help  looking  in  at  his  sleeping  boy  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  certify  himself  that  he  had  not  only  figured  his  present  bliss 
to  nimself,  in  his  ten  minutes'  dream.  And  looking  in  again  at 
half-past  seven,  he  found  Harry  half-dressed,  with  his  arm  round 
Mary ;  laughing,  almost  sobbing,  over  the  treasures  in  his  cupboard, 
which  he  had  newly  discovered  in  their  fresh  order. 

Dr.  May  looked  like  a  new  man  that  morning,  with  his  bright- 
ened eye  and  bearing,  aa  if  there  were  a  well-spring  of  joy  within 
him,  ready  to  brim  over  at  once  in  tear  and  in  smile,  and  finding 
an  outlet  in  the  praise  and  thanksgiving  that  his  spirit  chanted,  and 
his  face  expressed,  and  in  that  sunny  genial  benevolence  that  must 
make  all  share  his  joy.  " 

He  was  going  to  run  over  half  the  town— everyone  would  like 
to  hear  it  from  him ;  Kthel  and  Mary  must  go  to  the  rest — the  old 
women  in  the  almshouses,  where  lived  an  old  cook  who  used  to  be 
fond  of  Harry — they  should  have  a  feast — all  who  were  well  enough 
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in  the  hospital  I 
granted  a  holi 
any  conue   - ; 
be  asked  to  me. 
10  improvi  I 
Dr.  May  1 


aid  have  a  tea-drinking — Dr.  Hoxton  had  already 
to  the  school ;  every  boy  with  whom  they  had 
uld  come  to  dinner,  and  Edward  Anderson  should 
larry  on  his  return,  because,  poor  fellow,  he  waa 

a  such  a  transport  of  kind-hearted  schemes,  that 
ne  was  not  es  made  to  hear  that  Harry  had  not  a  sixpence 
wherewith  to  *„_*  London. 

Ethel,  meauwt  ile,  was  standing  beside  her  brother  tendering  to 
him  some  gold,  as  his  last  quarter. 

'  How  did  you  «™t  it  Ktli«l  ?  do  una  keep  the  purse  ?' 
r  stead,  when — ' 
hi  want  it.     Have  I  not 
ne  I  was  dead  ?    And  as 


1  do  you  think  I  would 
iffcring  in  the  world ! — 
i  must  have  something  to 


'  No,  hut 
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all  my  pay  anu  .uj 
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take  it  no  when 
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Everyone  could  li  for  travelling  to  London 

with  Harry,  but  that  ne  ruu.  .  Oxford  in  two  days,  when 

Harry  would  return  to  them,  me  station-master,  thinking  he 
could  not  do  enough  for  the  returned  mariner,  pat  the  two  brothers 
into  the  coupt,  as  if  they  had  been  a  bridal  couple,  and  they  were 
very  glad  of  the  privacy,  having,  as  yet,  hardly  spoken  to  each 
Other,  when  Harry's  attention  was  dispersed  among  so  many. 

Norman  asked  many  questions  about  the  mission  work  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  ended  by  telling  his  brother  of  his  design, 
which  met  with  Harry's  hearty  approbation. 

'  That's  right,  old  June.  There's  nothing  they  want  bo  much, 
as  such  as  yo'i.  How  glad  my  aunt  will  be  !  Perhaps  you  will  see 
David  !     Oh  !  if  you  were  to  go  out  to  the  Loyalty  group  I ' 

'  Very  possibly  I  might,'  said  Norman. 

'  Tell  them  you  are  my  brother,  and  bow  they 
p  heads  tbcv  will  dress  in  honour 
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*  Nonsense ! '  he  cried,  almost  angrily. 

1  Well !  you  used  to  seem  very  much  smitten,  but  so,  to  be 
sore,  were  some  of  the  Alccstcs  with  the  young  ladies  at  Valpa- 
raiso. How  we  used  to  roast  Owen  about  that  Spanish  Donna, 
and  he  was  as  bad  at  Sydney  about  the  young  lady,  whose  father, 
we  told  him,  was  a  convict,  though  he  kept  such  a  swell  carriage. 
He  had  no  peace  about  his  father-in-law,  the  house-breaker  1 
Don't  I  remember  how  you  pinched  her  hand  the  night  you  were 
righted ! ' 

*  You  know  nothing  about  it,'  said  Norman,  shortly.  *  She  is 
far  beyond  my  reach.' 

'  A  fine  lady  ?  Ha  f  Well,  I  should  hare  thought  you  as  good 
as  Flora,  any  day,'  said  Harry,  indignantly. 

*  She  is  what  she  always  was,'  said  Norman,  anxious  to  silence 
him ;. ( but  it  is  unreasonable  to  think  of  it  She  is  all  but  engaged 
to  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame.' 

1  Walkinghame ! '  cried  the  rolatile  sailor.  *  I  hare  half  a 
mind  to  send  in  my  name  to  Flora  as  Hiss  Walkinghame!' 
and  he  laughed  heartily  over  that  adventure,  ending,  however, 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  said,  '  It  had  nearly  cost  me  a  great  deal  I 
But  tell  me,  Norman,  how  has  that  Meta,  as  they  called  her, 
turned  out  ?  I  never  saw  anything  prettier  or  nicer  than  she  was 
that  day  of  the  Roman  encampment,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if 
that  fine  fashionable  aunt  of  hers,  had  made  her  stuck-up  and  dis- 
dainful.' 

1  No  such  thing,'  said  Norman. 

Ha !  said  Harry  to  himself,  I  see  how  it  is  I  She  has  gone 
and  made  poor  old  June  unhappy,  with  her  scornful  airs— a  little 
impertinent  puss ! — I  wonder  Flora  does  not  teach  her  better  man- 
ners. 

Norman,  meanwhile,  as  the  train  sped  over  roofs,  and  among 
chimneys,  was  reproaching  himself  for  ruuning  into  the  fascination 
of  her  presence,  and  then  recollecting  that  her  situation,  as  well  as 
his  destiny,  both  guaranteed  that  they  could  meet  only  as  friendly 
connections. 

No  carriage  awaited  them  at  the  station,  which  surprised  Nor- 
man, till  he  recollected  that  the  horses  had  probably  been  out  all 
day,  and  it  was  eight  o'clock.  Going  to  Park  Lane  in  a  cab,  the 
brothers  were  further  surprised  to  find  themselves  evidently  not  ex* 
pected.  The  butler  came  to  speak  to  them,  saving  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rivers  were  gone  out  to  dinner,  but  would  return,  probably, 
at  about  eleven  o'clock.  He  conducted  them  up-stairs,  Harry  fol- 
lowing his  brother,  in  towering  vexation  and  disappointment,  trying 
to  make  him  turn  to  hear  that  they  would  go  directly — home— to 
Eton — anywhere — why  would  he  go  in  at  all? 

The  door  was  opened,  Mr.  May  was  announced,  and  they  were 
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in  a  silk-lined         loir,  where  a  little  slender  figure  in  black  started 
up,  and  came  ard  with  outstretched  band. 

'  Norman  a  cried,  '  how  are  you  ?     Are  you  come  on  y 

way  to  0 1  fort 

1  Has  not  Flo.  i  had  Mary's  letter  ? ' 

'  Yes,  she  said  she  had  one.     She  was  keeping  it  till  she  1 
time  to  read  it' 

As  she  spike,  Meta,  had  given  her  hand  to  Harry,  as  it  was 
evidently  ex]  l ;  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  said,  KnO- 

;,  and  Llus_.„B,  '  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  know  you,  but  I  am  afraid 
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ing;  but  perceiving  how 
possible !    Yea  it  is  I ' 
ic  voice. 

bounded  with  transport, 
.  Norman's,  her  whole 


countenance  radiant  with  joy  and  sympathy  beyond  expression. 

'  Dear,  dear  Dr.  May  ! '  -was  her  first  exclamation.  '  Ob  !  how 
happy  you  must  all  be  !  And  .Margaret  ?  '  She  looked  up  at  Nor-  ■ 
man,  and  came  nearer.  '  la  not  M  r.  Eroescliffe  come  ? '  she  asked 
softly,  and  trembling. 

'  No,'  was  the  low  answer,  which  Harry  could  not  bear  to  bear,  . 
and  therefore  walked  to  the  window.  '  No,  Meta,  but  Margaret  is  ■ 
much  comforted  about  him.  He  died  io  great  pcaee — in  his  arms — ' 
as  he  signed  towards  his  brother.  And  as  Harry  continued  to  gaze  - 
out  on  the  stars  of  gas  oo  the  opposite  side  of  the  park,  be  was  able 
to  add  a  few  of  the  particulars. 

Meta's  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  as  she  said, '  Perhaps  it  would 
have  beeu  too  perfect  if  he  had  come :  but  oh,  Norman !  how  good 
she  is  to  bear  it  so  patiently!  And  how  gloriously  he  behaved! 
How  can  we  make  enough  of  him  !  And  Flora  out  1  bow  sorry  she 
will  be ! ' 

'  And  she  ncrer  opened  Mary's  letter,'  said  Harry,  coming  back 
to  them. 

'  She  little  thought  what  it  contained,'  said  Meta.  '  Mary  "a 
letters  are  apt  to  War  keepiuir.  you  know,  and  the  was  so  busy,  that 
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hospitable n 
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pretty  manner.  Meta  lavished  her 
pain  given  by  Flora's  neglect. 
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( Whit  mikes  her  so  busy  ? 9  asked  Harry,  looking  round  on  the 
beautifully  furnished  apartment,  which,  to  many  eyes  besides  those 
fresh  from  a  Milanesian  hut,  might  have  seemed  a  paradise  of  lux* 
urioos  ease. 

4  You  don't  know  what  an  important  lady  you  hare  for  a  sister,' 
said  Meta,  merrily. 

'  But  tell  me,  what  can  she  hare  to  do  ?  I  thought  you  London 
ladies  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  sit  with  your  hands  before  you  en- 
tertaining company.' 

Meta  laughed  heartily.  ' Shall  I  begin  at  the  beginning?  I'll 
describe  to-day  then,  and  you  must  understand  that  this  is  what 
Tom  would  call  a  mild  specimen— only  one  evening  engagement. 
Though,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  start  from  last  night  at  twelve  o'clock, 
when  she  was  at  the  Austrian  Ambassador's  ball,  and  came  home  at 
two,  but  she  was  up  by  eight— she  always  manages  to  get  through 
her  housekeeping  matters  before  breakfast  At  nine,  breakfast,  and 
baby — by-the-by,  you  have  never  inquired  for  our  niece.' 

*  I  have  not  come  to  believe  in  her  yet,'  said  Harry. 

'  Seeing  is  believing,'  said  Meta ;  '  but  no,  I  won't  take  an  un- 
fair advantage  over  her  mamma — and  she  will  be  fast  asleep— -I 
never  knew  a  child  sleep  as  she  does.  So  to  go  on  with  our  day. 
The  papers  come,  and  Miss  Leonora  is  given  over  to  me ;  for  you 
must  know  we  are  wonderful  politicians.  Flora  studies  all  the  do* 
bates  till  George  finds  out  what  he  has  heard  in  the  House,  and 
baby  and  I  profit  Baby  goes  out  walking,  and  the  post  comes. 
Flora  always  goes  to  the  study  with  George,  and  writes,  and  does 
all  sorts  ox  things  for  him.  She  is  the  most  useful  wife  in  the 
world.     At  twelve,  we  had  our  singing  lesson    ' 

'  Singing  lesson ! '  exclaimed  Harry. 

*  Yes,  you  know  she  has  a  pretty  voice,  and  she  is  glad  to  culti- 
vate it  It  is  very  useful  at  parties,  but  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  with  all  I  can  do  to  save  her  in  note  writing,  the  morning 
is  gone  directly.  After  luncheon,  she  had  a  ride  with  George,  ana 
came  back  in  a  hurry  to  make  some  canvassing  calls  about  the 
orphan  asylum,  and  Miss  Bracy's  sister.  If  we  get  her  in  at  all,  it 
will  be  Flora's  diplomacy.  And  there  was  shopping  to  do,  and  when 
we  came  in  hoping  for  time  for  our  letters,  there  were  the  Walking- 
names,  who  staid  a  long  time,  so  that  Flora  could  only  despatch  the 
most  important  notes,  before  George  came  in  and  wanted  her.  She 
was  reading  something  for  him  all  the  time  she  was  dressing,  but, 
as  I  say,  this  is  quite  a  quiet  day.' 

'  Stop  ! '  cried  Harry,  with  a  gesture  of  oppression,  *  it  sounds 
harder  than  cleauing  knives,  like  aunt  Flora  f  And  what  is  an 
unquiet  day  like  ? ' 

4  You  will  see,  for  we  have  a  great  evening  party  to-morrow.' 

1  Do  you  always  stay  at  home  ? '  asked  Harry. 

'  Mot  always,  but  I  do  not  go  to  large  parties  or  balls  this  year,' 
Vol.  IL— 9 
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%  at  her  deep  mourning, — '  I  am  very  glad  of 
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said  Mejtla,  gla 
little  time  at  hu 

So  yoa  don\     ;e  it.' 

'  Ob  yes !  it  U  .cry  pleasant,'  said  Meta.  '  It  is  bo  entertaining 
when  we  talk  it  over  afterwards,  aud  I  like  to  hear  how  Flora  is  ad- 
mired, and  called  the  beauty  of  the  season.  I  tell  George,  and  we 
do  so  gloat  ore  together  !  There  was  an  old  French  Marquis 
the  other  night,  _  tear  old  man,  quite  of  the  aneitn  riijimt,  who 
said  she  was  exactly  like  the  portraits  of  Madame  do  Main  tenon, 
and  produced  a  beautiful  miniature  on  a  snuff-box,  positively  like 
that  very  pretty  form  of  face  of  hers.  The  old  man  even  declared 
that  Mistress  River?  reuchwowan.' 

1 1  should  like  ' 

1 1  hope  yoa  I 
over  this ;  I  wan 

Meta  was  well  n 


great  deal  ■ 
heard.     She  made 
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farm,  where  the  Su 

man  tattooed  eleganuy 

Clergyman  ;  and  tell  of  ma 

ration,  whom  their  elders,  thougu  \ji 

educate,  and  who  she  feared  would  r< 

of  instruction,  though  with  excellent  dispositions. 

'  How  glad  you  must  be  that  you  are  likely  to  go  ! '  exclaimed 
Meta  to  Norman,  who  had  sat  silently  listening. 

The  sound  of  the  door  boll  was  the  first  intimation  that  Harry's 
histories  had  occupied  them  until  long  past  twelve  o'clock. 

1  Now  then  ! '  cried  Meta,  springing  forward  as  if  intending  to 
meet  Flora  with  the  tidings,  but  checking  herself,  as  if  she  ought 
not  to  be  the  first.  There  was  a  pause.  Flora  was  hearing  down- 
stairs that  Mr.  Norman  May  and  another  gentleman  had  arrived, 
and,  while  vexed  at  her  own  omission,  and  annoyed  at  Norman's 
bringing  friends  without  waiting  for  permission,  she  was  yet  pre- 
pared to  be  courteous  and  amiable.  She  entered,  in  her  rich  black 
watered  silk,  deeply  trimmed  with  luce,  and  with  silver  ornaments 
in  her  dark  hair,  so  graeei'iiL  and  di-:;:ii'ui-]n;d  looking,  that  Harry 
stood  suspended,  hesitating,  for  an  iu-tant,  whether  he  beheld  his 
own  sister,  espcciallv  as  she  made  a  dignified  inclination  towards 
him,  offering  her  hand  to  Norman,  as 'sue  said,  -Meta  has  told 
you— 'but  there  she  l-r-ke  o"X  exclaiming,  '  Ha!  is  it  possible! 
No,  surely  it  cannot  be — ' 

'  Miss  Walkinirliaiue  '' '  said  the  sailor,  who  had  fell  at  home 
with  her  at  the  iirst  word,  and  she  flew  ir.tj   his  great  rouirh  arms. 

'  Harry  !  this  is  dear  Harry  !  our  own  dear  sailor  caiie  back.1 
cried  she,  as  her  husband  stood  astonished ;  aud,  springing  towards 
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him,  she  pat  Harry's  hand  into  his,  *  My  brother  Harry  I  our  dear 
lost  one.' 

'  Your — brother — Harry,1  slowly  pronounced  George,  as  he  in- 
stinctively gave  the  grasp  of  greeting — *  your  brother  that  was  lost? 
Upon  my  word,'  as  the  matter  dawned  fully  on  him,  and  he  became 
eager, '  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  never  was  more  rejoiced  in 
my  life.9 

'When  did  you  come?  Hare  you  been  at  home?9  asked 
Flora. 

4 1  came  home  yesterday — Mary  wrote  to  tell  you.' 

*  Poor  dear  old  Mary !  There  a  a  lesson  against  taking  a  letter 
on  trust.  I  thought  it  would  be  all  Cocksmoor,  and  would  wait  for 
a  quiet  moment  I  How  good  to  come  to  me  so  soon,  you  dear 
old  shipwrecked  mariner.' 

1 1  was  forced  to  come  to  report  myself,'  said  Harry,  'or  I  could 
not  hare  come  away  from  my  father  so  soon.' 

The  usual  questions  and  their  sad  answers  ensued,  and  while 
Flora  talked  to  Harry,  fondly  holding  his  hand,  Norman  and  Meta 
explained  the  history  to  George,  who  no  sooner  comprehended  it, 
than  he  opined  it  must  have  been  a  horrid  nuisance,  and  that  Harry 
was  a  gallant  fellow;  then  striking  him  over  the  shoulder,  wel- 
comed him  home  with  all  his  kind  heart,  told  him  he  was  proud  to 
receive  him,  and  falling  into  a  state  of  rapturous  hospitality,  rang 
the  bell,  and  wanted  to  order  all  sorts  of  eatables  and  drinkables, 
but  was  sadly  baffled  to  find  him  already  satisfied. 

There  was  more  open  joy  than  even  at  home,  and  Flora  was 
supremely  happy  as  she  sat  between  her  brothers,  listening  and 
enquiring  till  far  past  one  o'clock,  when  she  perceived  poor  George 
doxing  off,  awakened  every  now  and  then  by  a  great  nod,  and  cast- 
ing a  wishful  glance  of  resigned  remonstrance,  as  if  to  appeal  against 
sitting  up  all  night 

The  meeting  at  breakfast  was  a  renewal  of  pleasure.  Flora  was 
proud  and  happy  in  showing  off  her  little  girl,  a  model  baby,  as  she 
called  her,  a  perfect  doll  for  auietness,  so  that  she  could  be  brought 
in  at  Family  Prayers ;  '  and,  said  Flora, '  I  am  the  more  glad  that 
she  keeps  no  one  away,  because  we  can  only  have  Evening  Prayers 
on  Sunday.    It  is  a  serious  thing  to  arrange  for  such  a  household.' 

1  She  is  equal  to  anything,1  said  George. 

The  long  file  of  servants  marched  in,  George  read  sonorously, 
and  Flora  rose  from  her  knees,  highly  satisfiea  at  the  impression 
produced  upon  her  brothers. 

* 1  like  to  have  the  baby  with  us  at  breakfast,'  she  said;  'it  is 
the  only  time  of  day  when  we  can  be  sure  of  seeing  anything  of 
her,  and  I  like  her  nurse  to  have  some  respite.  Do  you  think  her 
grown,  Norman  ? ' 

4  Not  very  much,'  said  Norman,  who  thought  her  more  inanimate 
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mnd  lite  a  pretty  little  waxen  tor,  than  when  he  bad  last  seen  her, 
'  Is  she  not  rath      sale  ? ' 

'  London  mi  i  children  pale.  I  shall  soon  take  her  home  to 
acquire  a  little  coiour.  You  must  know  Sir  Henry  has  bitten  \ 
with  bis  yacbtiDg  tastes,  and  as  soon  as  wc  can  leave  London,  n 
are  going  to  speud  six  weeks  with  the  Walkinghames  at  Ryde,  an 
mat  you,  Harry.  I  think  Miss  Leonora  will  be  better  at  konn 
so  we  must  leave  her  there.  Lodgings  and  irregularities  don't  suit 
people  of  bcr  age.' 

'  Does  home  n^nn  Stoneborough  ? '  asked  Norman. 

I  No.  Oldnu  ih"«'™»'rf,'tf,-',"'',"™^judicesagainstPreston, 
and  I  would  not  ~&  onsequences  of  shutting 
them  up  in  the  same  would  be  distracted  be- 
tween them.  No,  JI  tr  a  visit  every  day,  and 
he  fondled  by  yonr  G 

George  began  a  coi.-  on  nautical  matters,  and 

Norman  tried  to  disc  he  yachting  project,  and 

found  her  prepared  to  opes  were  expressed  that 

Barry  migbt  be  at  IV  rity  of  gay  scheming  en- 

sued, with  reiterations  :inghame,  while  Norman 

had  a  sense  of  being  wrappea  u  a  ist,  excluding  him  from 

participation  in  their  enjoyments,  anu  condemned  his  own  temper, 
as  frivolous,  for  being  thns  escitcd  to  discontent 

Presently,  he  heard  George  iusisting  that  he  and  Harry  should 
return  in  time  for  the  evening  party ;  and,  on  beginning  to  refuse, 
was  amazed  to  find  Harry's  only  objection  was  on  the  score  of  lack 
of  uniform. 

I I  don't  want  yon  in  one,  sir,'  said  Flora. 

'  I  have  only  one  coat  in  the  world,  besides  this,'  continued  Harry, 
1  and  that  is  all  over  tar.' 

'George  will  see  to  that.' said  Flora.  'Don't  yon  think  yon 
would  be  welcome  in  matting,  with  ;in  orange  cowry  round  your  neck?' 

Norman,  however,  took  a  private  opportunity  of  asking  Harry 
if  he  was  aware  of  what  he  was  undertaking,  and  what  kind  of 
people  they  should  meet. 

'  All  English  people  behave  much  the  same  in  a  room,'  said 
Harry,  as  if  all  society,  provided  it  was  not  cannibal,  were  alike  to 

'  I  should  have  thought  you  would  prefer  finding  oat  Forder  in 
his  chambers,  or  <-oini;  to  one  of  the  theatres.' 

'  As  you  plea-.'  said  Harry :  '  but  Flora  seems  to  want  ns.  and  I 
should  rather  like  to  see  what  sort  of  company  .-he  beeps.' 

Since  Harry  was  impervious  to  shyness.  Norman  submitted,  and 
George  took  them  to  a  wonderworker  in  cloth,  who  undertook  that 
full  equipments  should  await  ■'.  ■  young  gentleman.  Harry  next 
despatched  his  bu-iucss  at  the  Admiralty,  aud  was  made  very  happy 
by  tidings  of  bis  friend  Owen's  sale  arrival  in  America. 
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Thence  the  brothers  went  to  Eton,  where  home  letters  had  been 
more  regarded ;  and  Dr.  May  haying  written  to  secure  a  holiday  for 
the  objects  of  their  visit,  they  were  met  at  the  station  by  the  two 
boys.  Hector's  red  face  and  prominent  light  eyebrows  were  instantly 
recognized ;  bat,  as  to  Tom.  Harry  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
little,  dusty,  round-backed  grub  he  had  left,  had  been  transformed 
into  the  well-made  gentlemanlike  lad  before  him,  peculiarly  trim 
and  accurate  in  dress,  even  to  the  extent  of  as  much  foppery  as 
Eton  taste  permitted. 

Ten  minutes  had  not  passed  before  Tom,  taking  a  surrey  of  the 
new  comer,  began  to  exclaim  at  Norman,  for  letting  him  go  about 
such  a  figure ;  and,  before  they  knew  what  was  doing,  they  had  all 
been  conducted  into  the  shop  of  the  '  only  living  man  who  knew 
how  to  cut  hair.'  Laughing  and  good-natured,  Harry  believed  his 
hair  was '  rather  long,  allowed  himself  to  be  seated,  and  to  be 
divested  of  a  huge  superfluous  mass  of  sun-dried  curls,  which  Tom. 
particularly  resenting  that  ( rather  Ions:,'  kept  on  taking  up,  and 
unrolling  their  tight  rings,  to  measure  the  number  of  inches. 

4  That  is  better/  said  he,  as  they  issued  from  the  shop ;  4  but,  as 
to  that  coat  of  yours,  the  rogue  who  made  it  should  never  make 
another.     Where  could  you  have  picked  it  up  ?  * 

4  At  a  shop  at  Auckland,1  said  Harry,  much  amused. 

4  Kept  by  a  savage  ? '  said  Tom,  to  whom  it  was  no  laughing 
matter.     '  See  that  seam ! ' 

4  Have  done,  May  1 '  exclaimed  Hector.  '  He  will  think  you  a 
tailor's  apprentice ! ' 

4  Or  worse,'  said  Norman.  *  Rivera's  tailor  kept  all  strictures  to 
himself9 

Tom  muttered  that  he  only  wanted  Harry  to  be  fit  to  be  seen 
by  the  fellows. 

4  The  fellows  are  not  such  asses  as  you  P  cried  Hector.  '  Ton 
don't  deserve  that  he  should  come  to  see  you.     If  my—' 

There  poor  Hector  broke  off.  If  his  only  brother  had  been 
walking  beside  him,  how  would  he  not  have  felt?  They  had 
reached  their  tutor's  house,  and,  opening  his  own  door,  he  made  an 
imploring  sign  to  Harry  to  enter  with  him.  On  the  table  lay  a 
letter  from  Margaret,  and  another  which  Harry  had  written  to  him 
from  Auckland. 

'  Oh,  Harry,  you  were  with  him,'  he  said ;  *  tell  me  all  about  him.9 

And  he  established  himself,  with  his  face  hidden  on  the  table. 
uttering  nothing,  except, '  Go  on,'  whenever  Harry's  voice  failed 
in  the  narration.  When  something  was  said  of 4  all  for  the  best,'  he 
burst  out,  '  He  might  say  so.  I  suppose  one  ought  to  think  so. 
But  is  not  it  hard,  when  I  had  nobody  but  him  ?  And  there  was 
Maplewood ;  and  I  might  have  been  so  happy  there,  with  him  and 
Margaret' 

4  They  say  nothing  could  have  made  Margaret  well,' said  Harry. 
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'  I  don't  cue,  he  would  have  married  her  all  the  same,  and  we 
should  hare  made  her  bo  happy  at  Maplewood.  I  hate  the  place  1 
I  wish  it  were  at  Jericho  ! ' 

'  Ton  are  ca  iio  of  the  ship  now,'  said  Harrj,  'and  70a  mast 
nuke  the  best  oi     .' 

'  I  can't  It  will  never  be  home.  Home  is  with  Margaret, 
aud  the  rest  of  them.' 

'  So  Abo  said  he  hoped  you  would  make  it;  and  you  are  just 
like  one  of  us,  you  know.' 

'  What's  the  use  of  that,  when  Captain  Gordon  will  not  let  me 

near   you.      Taking  me  to  that  abominable  Maplewood  last 
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Eaatei 
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1  horrid  1    And  he  is  H 

'  There's  not  a  better 
.  your  brother  would  be 
id  yet.  Hector — yon  had 

ut  that  is  not  being  the 

.■li-wood,    disconsolately, 
what  home  was,  till  he 


aster,  with  half  the 
dry  as  a  stick  I ' 

'The  Captain!'  cried  H: 
Captain  to  sail  with  in  the  wh 
the  first  to  tell  you  so  I     F  am  - 
better  look  out  what  yoi  ! ' 

'  May  be,  he  is  the  .        .0 
best  to  live   with,'  said  me 
'Alan  himself  always  said  hi 
got  to  your  father  and  Marga™.. 

'  So  will  you,"  said  Harry ;  '  why,  my  father  is  your  master,  or 
whatever  you  may  call  it.' 

'  No,  Captain  Gordon  is  my  guardian.' 

'  Eh  !  what's  become  of  the  will  ihen  ?  ' 

'  What  will  ?  '  cried  Hector.     ■  Did  Alan  make  one  after  all  ? ' 

'  Aye.  At  Valparaiso,  he  had  1  touch  of  fever ;  I  went  ashore 
to  nurse  htm,  to  a  merchant's,  who  took  us  in  fur  love  of  our  Scottish 
blood.     Mr.  Ernescliffc  made  a  will  there,  and  left  it  in  hischarge.1 

'  Do  you  think  he  made  Dr.  May  my  guardian  ?  ' 

'  He  asked  me  whether  I  thought  he  would  dislike  it,  and  I  told 

'  That's  right ! '  cried  Hector.  '  That's  like  dear  old  Alan  !  I 
shall  get  back  to  the  Doctor  and  Margaret  after  alL  Mind  you 
write  to  the  Captain,  Harry  ! ' 

Hector  was  ijuite  inspirited  and  ready  to  return  to  the  others, 
but  Harry  paused  to  express  a  hope  that  be  did  cot  let  Tom  make 
such  a  fool  of  himself  an  he  had  done  to-day. 

'Not  he,"  said  Hector.  •  lie  is  liked  as  much  as  anyone  in  the 
house — he  ha*  been   live  times  sent  up  for  good,      tiee  there  iu  the 
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Stoneborough  men  never  cared  for  what  they  looked  like,  and  he 
must  have  Harry  do  himself  credit. 

'  You  need  not  fear,'  said  Norman,  '  He  did  not  require  Eton 
to  make  him  a  gentleman.  How  now  ?  Why  Tom,  old  man,  yon 
are  not  taking  that  to  heart  ?    That's  all  over  long  ago.9 

For  that  black  spot  in  his  life  had  never  passed  out  of  the  lad's 
memory,  and  it  might  be  from  the  lurking  want  of  self-respect 
that  there  was  about  him  so  much  of  self-assertion,  in  attention  to 
trifles.  He  was  very  reserved,  and  no  one  except  Norman  had  ever 
found  the  way  to  anything  like  confidence,  and  Norman  had  vexed 
him  by  the  proposal  he  had  made  in  the  holidays. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  stood  looking  at  Norman  with  an  odd 
undecided  gase. 

'  Well,  what  now,  old  fellow  ? '  said  Norman,  half  fearing  lthaV 
might  not  be  absolutely  over.  '  One  would  think  you  were  not 
glad  to  see  Harry.' 

'  I  suppose  he  has  made  you  all  the  more  set  upon  that  mad 
notion  of  yours,'  said  Tom. 

*  So  far  as  making  me  feel  that  that  part  of  the  world  has  a 
strong  claim  on  us,'  replied  Norman. 

'  I  am  sure  you  don't  look  as  if  you  found  your  pleasure  in  it,' 
cried  Tom. 

4  Pleasure  is  not  what  I  seek,'  said  Norman. 

( What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? '  said  Tom.  '  Tou  said  I  did 
not  seem  rejoiced — you  look  worse,  I  am  sure.'  Tom  put  his  arm 
on  Norman's  shoulder,  and  looked  solicitously  at  him— demonstra- 
tions of  affection  very  rare  with  him. 

4 1  wonder  which  would  really  make  you  happiest,  to  have  your 
own  way,  and  go  to  these  black  villains  ? — ' 

4  Remember,  that  but  for  others  who  have  done  so,  Harry — ' 

4  Pshaw,'  said  Tom,  rubbing  some  invisible  dust  from  his  ©oat 
sleeve.  4  If  it  would  keep  you  at  home,  I  would  say  I  never  would 
hear  of  doctoring.' 

4 1  thought  you  had  said  so.9 

'  What's  the  use  of  my  coming  here,  if  I'm  to  be  a  country 
doctor  ? ' 

4 1  have  told  you  I  do  not  mean  to  victimise  you.  If  you  have 
a  distaste  to  it,  there's  an  end  of  it — I  am  quite  ready.9 

Tom  gave  a  great  sigh.  4  No,'  he  said, 4  if  I  must,  I  must ;  I 
don't  mind  the  part  of  it  that  you  do.  I  only  hate  the  name  of  it, 
and  the  being  tied  down  to  a  country  place  like  that,  while  you  co 
out  thousands  of  miles  off  to  these  savages ;  but  if  it  is  the  only 
thing  to  content  you,  I  wont  stand  in  your  way.  I  can't  bear  your 
looking  disconsolate.' 

4  Don't  thiuk  yourself  bound,  if  you  really  dislike  the  profession. 

4 1  don't,'  said  Tom.  *  It  is  my  free  choice.  If  it  were  not  for 
horrid  sick  people,  I  should  like  it' 
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Promising !  it  must  be  confessed  I 

Perhaps  Tom  had  expected  Norman  to  brighten  at  once,  but  U 
was  a  fallacious  hope.  The  gaining  his  point  involved  no  pleasant 
prospect,  anil  but  young  brother's  moody  devotion  to  him.  suggested 
scruples  whether  he  ought  to  exact  ibe  sacrifice,  though,  in  his  own 
mind,  convinced  that  it  was  Turn's  Tocation;  and  knowing  that 
would  give  htm  n  wy  of  the  advantages  of  an  eldest  son. 

Eton  fully  jus  ified  Hector's  declaration  that  it  would  not  regard 
the  cut  of  Harry  ■>  coat.  The  hero  of  a  lost  ship  and  ravage  isle, 
was  the  object  of  universal  admiration  and  curiosity,  and  inesti- 
mable were  the  fi  itirs  conferred  bv  Hector  and  Tom  in  giving  intro- 
ductions to  bim,  I  vith  half  the  school,  and 
departed  amid  d.rjiv.,..            ■- 

In  spite  of  Harry, 
and  though  he  chid  h 
sight  of  Meta  and  Sit 
to  plead  an  aching  heu< 
ing  party ;  but,  beside 
himself  bound  to  take  tan:  u. 
boy  must  be  at  a  great  loss. 

'  I  say,  old  June,'  cried  a  i 

'  I  have  not  begun  dressing  yet 

'  Not  I.      The  fun  is  beginning.' 

Norman  heard  the  light  foot  scampering  doi 
pared  to  follow,  to  assume  the  protection  of  him. 

Music  sounded  as  Norman  left  his  room,  and  be  turned  aside  to 
avoid  the  stream  of  company  flowing  up  the  flower-decked  stairs, 
and  made  his  way  into  the  rooms  through  Flora's  boudoir.  He 
was  almost  dazzled  bv  the  bright  lights,  and  the  gay  murmurs  of 
the  brilliant  tbroug.  '  Young  ladies  with  flowers  and  velvet  stream- 
ers down  their  backs,  old  ladies  portly  and  bejewelled,  gentlemen 
looking  civil,  abounded  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes.  He  could  see 
Flora's  graceful  head  lending  as  slio  received  guest  after  guest,  and 
the  smile  with  which  she  answered  congratulations  on  her  brother's 
return  ;  but  Harry  he  did  not  so  i[uicklv  perceive,  and  he  was  try- 
ing  to  discover  in  what  comer  he  uii-riit  have  hidden  himself;  when 
Meta  stood  beside  hiui,  a-kiug  whether  their  Eton  journey  bad 
prospered,  and  how  poor  Hict.r  was  leeliug  at  Harry's  return  ? 

'"  a-ked  Norman.     '  Is  he  not  rather  out  of 


g  and  heavy  to  Norman, 
sion,  he  shrank  from  the 
:  together,  and  was  ready 
>t  appearing  at  the  even- 
tract  notice,  he  thought 
new  *  world,  where  the 

oor, '  are  you  ready  ? ' 

n-stairs,  and  pre- 


hise 


'  No,  indeed,'  said   Meta 

,  sniilin- 

night  ! ' 

'  Poor  fellow,  how  he  nil 

let  liate 

'  Come  this  way,  into  tli 

■•   front 

it  not  nice  to  see  him.  so  pe 

rl'i-eflv  .- 

Bhy  nor  elated  •'.     And  what 

a  lini-I. 

Meta   might    well   say  t 

0.      The 

1  Why,  be  is  the  lion  of  the 


There,  look  at  him— is 


The   trim,   well-knit  broad-chested 
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form,  the  rosy  embrowned  honest  face,  the  shining  light-brown  curly 
locks,  the  dancing  well-opened  blue  eyes,  and  merry  hearty  smile 
showed  to  the  best  advantage,  in  array  that  even  Tom  would  not 
have  spurned,  put  on  with  naval  neatness;  and  his  attitude  and 
manner  were  so  full  of  manly  ease,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  every 
eye  rested  on  him  with  pleasure.  Norman  smiled  at  his  own  mis- 
take, and  asked  who  were  the  lady  aud  gentleman  conversing  with 
him  ?  Meta  mentioned  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English 
names,  and  shared  his  amusement  in  seeing  Ilarry  talking  to  them 
with  the  same  frank. embarrassed  ease,  as  wuen  he  had  that  morning 
shaken  hands  with  their  son,  in  the  capacity  of  Hector  Ernescliffe's 
fag.  No  one  present  inspired  him  with  a  tithe  of  the  awe  he  fell 
for  a  post-captain — it  was  simply  a  pleasant  assembly  of  good- 
natured  folks,  glad  to  welcome  home  a  battered  sailor,  and  of 
pretty  girls,  for  whom  he  had  a  sailor's  admiration,  but  without 
forwardness  or  presumption — all  in  happy  grateful  simplicity. 

'  I  suppose  you  cannot  dance  ? '  said  Flora,  to  him. 

1 1 ! '  was  Harry's  interjection ;  and  while  she  was  looking  round 
for  a  partner  to  whom  to  present  him,  he  had  turned  to  the  young 
'  daughter  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  had  her  on  his  arm,  uncon- 
scious that  George  had  been  making  his  way  to  her. 

Flora  was  somewhat  uneasy,  but  the  mother  was  looking  on 
smiling,  and  expressed  her  delight  in  the  young  midshipman :  and  Mrs. 
Rivers,  while  listening  gladly  to  his  praises,  watched  needfully,  and 
was  reassured  to  see  that  dancing  was  as  natural  to  him  as  every- 
thing else;  his  steps  were  light  as  a  feather,  his  movement  ail 
freedom  and  joy,  without  being  boisterous,  and  his  boyish  chivalry 
as  pretty  a  sight  as  anyone  could  wish  to  see. 

If  the  rest  of  the  world  enjoyed  their  dances  a  quarter  as  much 
as  did  "  Mr.  May,"  they  were  enviable  people,  and  he  contributed 
not  a  little  to  their  pleasure,  if  merely  by  the  sight  of  his  blithe 
freshness,  and  spirited  simplicity,  as  well  as  the  general  sympathy 
with  his  sister's  joy,  and  the  interest  in  his  adventures.  He  would 
have  been  a  general  favourite,  if  he  had  been  far  less  personally 
engaging ;  as  it  was,  every  young  lady  was  in  raptures  at  dancing 
with  him,  and  he  did  his  best  to  dance  with  them  all ;  and  to  try 
to  stir  up  Norman,  who,  after  Meta  had  been  obliged  to  leave  him, 
and  go  to  act  her  share  of  the  part  of  hostess,  had  disposed  of  him- 
self against  a  wall,  where  he  might  live  out  the  night 

'  Ha  !  June  !  what  makes  you  stand  sentry  there  ?  Come  and 
dance,  and  have  some  of  the  fun !  Some  of  those  girls  are  the 
nicest  partners  in  the  world.  There's  that  Lady  Alice  something, 
with  the  dangling  things  in  her  hair,  sitting  down  now — famous  at 
a  polka.     Conic  aloug,  I'll  introduce  you — it  wiU  do  you  good.' 

*  1  know  nothing  of  dancing,'  said  Norman,  beginning  to  appre- 
hend that  he  might  be  dragged  off,  as  often  ha  had  been  to  cricket 
or  foot-ball,  and  by  much  the  tame  means. 
Vol.  IL— 9# 
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'Comes  by  ore,  when  yon  hear  the  music.  Hal  what  a 
delicious  polka !  ?ome  along,  or  I  must  be  off!  Sbc  will  be  wait- 
ing for  me,  and       :  is  tbe  second  prettiest  girl  here !     Come! ' 

1 1  hare  beei  ying  to  make  something  of  him,  Harry,'  said  the 
ubiquitous  Flo  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  mauvaiie  honts, 
or  headache.' 

'  I  see  !   Poor   Id  June ! '  cried  Harry.    '  111  get  you  an  ice  at 
once,  old  fellow  1     Nothing  like  one  for  setting  a  man  going ! ' 
'"     Before  Norman  could  protest,  Harry  had  flown  off. 

'  Flora,1  asked  Sonnan,  *  is — are  the  Walkinghames  here  ? ' 

-  **--—  fi™t  hoe-loo  king  man  with 
w  him.  He  is  a  great 
ncer.' 

and  then  darted  off  to 
ions  about  his  brother, 
teas  the  cleverest  fellow 
n  ever  heard  at  Oxford, 
lion  than  himself. 
corner  to  dispose  of  the 
*s  Rivers,  of  whom  Sir 
a  ul  collection  of  cameos 


the  black  moust 
admirer  of  your  p* 

Harry  rcturni 
excuse  himself  it. 
whom  everybody  mo 
living,  and  had  wri 
He  firmly  believed 

Norman  was  form 

flass  of  his  ice,  and 
lenry  was  asking  ques: 
which  Flora  had  laid  out  a 
'  Here  is  Norman  May, 
I  do.     Do  you  remember 
Norman  ? ' 

Having  set  the  two  gentlemen  to  discuss  them,  she  glided  away 
on  fresh  hospitable  duties,  while  Norman  repeated  the  comments 
that  he  had  so  enjoved  hearing  from  poor  Mr.  Rivers,  hoping  he 
was,  at  least,  sparine  Mcta  sniuu  p:iin,  and  wondering  that  Flora 
should  have  risked  hurting  her  feelings  by  exposing  these  treasures 
to  the  general  pa; 


lid  Mcta — '  he  knows  them  better  than 

hich  of  these   is  the  head  of  Diana, 


If  Norman  were 

wearied  by  Sir  He 

nry.  it  was  his  own  fault,  for 

(he  baronet  was  a  v 

sry  aiiTceablo  persi 

■n.  who  thought  a  first-class 

man  worth  eultivatic 

n,  so  that  the  lust 

half  hour  might  have  com- 

pensated  for  al!  the  i 

-est.  if  conversation 

.  were  always  the  test. 

'Why,  MetaJ'et 

■icd  Harry,  comim 

:  up  to  her,  '  you  have  not 

once  danced  !      We  a 

rc'asort  of  brothe 

r  and  sister,  to  be  sure,  but 

that  is  no  hindrance. 

U  it  ?' 

1  No.'  said  Met  a. 

smiling.  '  thank  vo 

it.  Harry,  but  yon  must  find 

sonic  one  more  wurtl 

iv.     I  "do  not  dan 

ft!  this  season:  at  least,  not 

in  public.     When  w. 

■'get  home,  who  kt: 

.ows  what  wo  mav  do  ?  ' 

'  You  don't  dL.nc 

e!     IW  little  Ml 

ta  !      And  you  don't  go  out ! 

What  a  pit  v  !  ' 

'I  had  "rather  no 

twork^.itesM.ar, 

[.'  said  Meta.     '  Think  what 

=°°'Idedar 


Died  Harry,  bewitched  by  the  beaming  con- 
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gratulation  of  her  look, '  I  can't  imagine  why  Norman  bid  said  you 
had  turned  into  a  fine  lady  1     I  can't  see  a  bit  of  it  I ' 

'  Norman  said  I  had  turned  into  a  fine  lady  I '  repeated  Meta. 
'Why?' 

4  Never  mind  I  I  don't  think  so ;  you  are  just  like  papa's  hum- 
ming-bird, as  you  always  were,  not  a  bit  more  of  a  fine  lady  than 
any  girl  here,  and  I  am  sure  papa  would  say  so.  Only  old  June 
had  cot  a  bad  headache,  and  is  in  one  of  his  old  dumps,  such  as  I 
hoped  he  had  left  off  But  he  can't  help  it,  poor  fellow,  and  he  will 
come  out  of  it,  by-and-by — so  never  mind.  Hollo !  why  people  are 
going  away  already.  There's  that  girl  without  anyone  to  hand  her 
downstairs.' 

Away  ran  Harry,  and  presently  the  brothers  and  sisters  gathered 
round  the  fire— George  declaring  that  he  was  glad  that  nuisance 
was  so  well  oyer,  and  Harry  exclaiming,  *  Well  done,  Flora )  It  was 
capital  fun  !  I  never  saw  a  lot  of  prettier  or  more  good-natured 
people  in  my  life.  If  I  am  at  home  for  the  Stoneborough  ball,  I 
wonder  whether  my  father  will  let  me  go  to  it' 

This  result  of  Harry's  successful  afbut  in  high  life  struck  his 
sister  and  Norman  as  so  absurd  that  both  laughed! 

'  What's  the  matter  now  ? '  asked  Harry. 

1  Your  comparing  Flora's  party  to  a  Stoneborough  ball,'  said 
Norman. 

1  It  is  all  the  same,  isn't  it  f '  said  Harry.  '  I'm  sure  you  are 
equally  disgusted  at  both ! ' 

'  Much  you  know  about  it,'  said  Flora,  patting  him  gaily.  *  I'm 
not  going  to  put  conceit  in  that  lion  head  of  yours,  but  you  were  as 
good  as  an  Iudian  prince  to  my  party.  Do  you  know  to  whom  you 
have  been  talking  so  coolly  ? ' 

4  Of  course.  You  see,  Norman,  it  is  just  as  I  told  you.  All 
civilised  people  are  just  alike  when  they  get  into  a  drawing-room.' 

'  Harry  takes  large  views  of  the  Oenus  homo,'  Norman  exerted 
himself  to  say.  *  Being  used  to  the  black  and  brown  species,  he 
takes  little  heed  of  the  lesser  varieties.' 

1  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  does  not  furnish  the  entertainment 
in  another  way,'  said  Flora,  *  But,  good-night  Meta,  you  look 
tired.1  . 


*♦•- 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

*  L*t  mom,  kMeHbrwtrd,  •brink  from  darts*  4i 
For  Mm*  b«*ru  stall  Sad  UmIt  *»*■»  folfllM.' 

Focqva. 

1 1  tuvz  it ! '  began  Harry,  as  he  came  down  to  breakfast  '  I  don't 
know  how  I  came  to  forget  it  The  will  was  to  be  sent  home  to 
Mr.  Mackintosh's  English  partner.    Ill  go  and  overhaul  him  this 
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very  morning.  ey  won't  mind  my  coming  by  *  later  train,  when 

there  is  such  a         on.' 

'  What  is  his      mo  ?     Where  shall  you  find  him  ? '  asked  Flora. 

'  I  can't  bo  «..  ;  but  you've  a  Navy  List  of  that  sort  of  cattle, 
have  not  you,  Flot  i  ?      I'll  hunt  him  up.' 

Flora  supposed  be  meant  a  Directory ;  and  all  possible  South 
American  merchants  having  been  overlooked,  and  the  Mackintoshes 
selected,  he  next  required  a  chart  of  London,  and  wanted  to  attempt 
self-navigation,  bi  was  forced  to  accept  of  George's  brougham  and 
escort;  Flora  wo  d  not  trust  him  otherwise;  and  Norman  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Oxford  at  once,  hurrying  off  to  his  train  before 
breakfast  was  over. 

Flora  might  havr  George  contributed  do 

more  than   the  digi  nd,  indeed,  would  bare 

resigned  the  pursuit  iboat  (he  firm;  and  still 

more  wheu  the  right  but  the  partner  proved 

crusty,  and  would  no*  h  document  was  in  his 

bands.     George  was  c  est  till  Mr.  Mackintosh 

could  be  written  to;  ag  his  management,  and 

regardless  of  rebuffs.  zentlcman  into  a  search, 

as  the  only  means  of  t  blesonie  sailor.  * 

In  the  midst  of  Ueorges  _ .6ic»  at  the  fruitless  trouble 

they  were  causing,  forth  came  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  forth  from 
the  bundle  fell  a  packet,  ou  which  Harry  pounced  as  he  read, '  Will  * 
of  Alan  Halliday  KrucscliSe,  Esquire,  of  Maplewood,  Yorkshire, 
Lieutenant  in  H.M.ri.  Alcestis,"'  and.  in  the  corner,  the  executors' 
names.  Captain  John  Gordon,  of  II.M.S.  Alcestis;  and  Richard 
May,  Esquire,  M.D.,  Market  Stone  borough. 

As  if  iu  revenge,  (ho  prudent  merchant  would  not  be  induced  to 
entrust  him  with  the  document,  saying  ho  could  not  give  it  up  till 
he  had  heard  from  the  executors,  and  had  been  certified  of  the 
death  of  the  testator,  lie  withstood  both  the  angry  gentlemen, 
who  finally  departed  in  a  state  of  gr«at  resentment — Harry  declar- 
ing that  the  old  land-lubber  would  nut   believe  that  he  was  his  own 


father's  sou;   aud  Mr.  Rivers,  no   less 

incensed,  that  the  House  of 

Commons  had  been  insulted  iu  his  per 

sun,  because  he  did  not  carry 

all  before  him. 

Flora  latuihed  at  their  s-torv.  and 

told  them  that  she  suspected 

that  the  old  gentleman  was  in  ihe'r 

?ht ;   aud   she    laid  plans    for 

having    Harrv    to    teach    them    vaetit 

in™    at    Hyde,    while    Harry 

declared  he  would  have  n.-.siiii-  to  do 

with  sueh  trumpery. 

Harrv  found  his  l.-u.e  iu  a  sort  of 

airnny  of  expectation,  for  his 

non-arrival  at  the  time  exacted  had  n 

iade  his  tir^t  appearance  seem 

like  an  unsul.>unti,d  illu-'.-n.  tli.m-h  1 

ir.  May.  or  Mary  and  Aubrey, 

had  been  at  the  stuih.n  at  the   L-min- 

in  of  each  traiu.      Margaret 

had  recovered   the   etfects  of  the   iir,t 

shock,  and  the  welcome  was 

far  more  joyous  than  the  Hr=l  had  bee 

n,  with  the  mixed  sensations 
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that  were  now  composed,  and  shewed  little,  outwardly,  bat  glad- 
ness. 

Dr.  May  took  Flora's  view  of  the  case,  and  declared  that,  if 
Harry  had  brought  home  the  will,  he  should  not  hare  opened  it 
without  his  co-executor.  So  he  wrote  to  the  Captain,  while  Harry 
made  the  most  of  his  time  in  learning  his  sisters  over  again.  He 
spent  a  short  time  alone  with  Margaret  every  morning,  patiently 
and  gently  allowing  himself  to  be  recalled  to  the  sad  recollections 
that  were  all  the  world  to  her.  He  kept  Ethel  and  Mary  merry 
with  his  droll  desultory  comments ;  he  made  Blanche  keep  up  her 
dancing ;  and  taught  Gertrude  to  be  a  thorough  little  romp.  As  to 
Dr.  May,  his  patients  never  were  so  well  or  so  cheerful,  till  Dr. 
Spencer  and  Ethel  suspected  that  the  very  sight  of  his  looks  bright- 
ened them — how  could  tbey  help  it  ?  Dr.  Spencer  was  as  happy  as 
a  king  in  seeing  his  friend^  freed  from  the  heavy  weight  on  his  spirits; 
and,  truly,  it  was  goodly  to  watch  his  perfect  look  of  content,  as  he 
leant  on  his  lion-faced  boys  arm,  and  walked  down  to  the  Minster, 
whither  it  seemed  to  have  become  possible  to  go  on  most  evenings. 
Good  Dr.  May  was  no  musician,  but  Mr.  Wilmot  could  not  regret 
certain  tones  that  now  and  then  burst  out  in  the  chanting,  from  the 
very  bottom  of  a  heart  that  assuredly  sang  with  the  full  melody  of 
thankfulness,  whatever  the  voice  might  do. 

Captain  Gordon  not  only  wrote  but  came  to  Stoneborough,  whence 
"  Harry  was  to  go  with  him  to  the  court-martial  at  Portsmouth. 

The  girls  wondered  that,  after  writing  with  so  much  warmth  and 
affection,  both  of  and  to  Harry,  he  met  him  without  any  denionstra- 
*  tion  of  feeling ;  and  his  short  peremptory  manner  removed  all  sur- 
prise that  poor  Hector  had  been  so  forlorn  with  him  at  Maplewood, 
and  turned,  with  all  his  heart,  to  Dr.  May.  They  were  especially 
impressed  at  the  immediate  subsidence  of  all  Harry's  noise  and 
nonsense,  as  if  the  drawing-room  had  been  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Aloestia. 

4  And  yet,'  said  Margaret, '  Harry  will  not  hear  a  single  word 
in  dispraise  of  him,    I  do  believe  he  loves  him  with  all  his  heart'  ** 

1 1  think,9  said  Ethel,  *  that  in  a  strong  character,  there  is  an 
exulting  fear  in  looking  up  to  a  superior,  in  whose  justice  there  it 
perfect  reliance.     It  is  a  germ  of  the  higher  feeling. 

1 1  believe  you  are  right,'  said  Margaret ;  4  but  it  is  a  serious 
thing  for  a  man  to  have  so  little  sympathy  with  those  below  him. 
You  see  how  Hector  feels  it,  and  I  now  understand  how  it  told  upon 
Alan,  and  how  papa's  warmth  was  like  a  surprise  to  him.' 

1  Because  Captain  Gordon  had  to  be  a  lather  to  them,  and  thai 
is  more  than  a  captain.  I  should  not  wonder  if  there  were  more 
similarity  and  fellow-feeling  between  him  and  Harry  than  there 
could  be  with  either  of  them.  Harry,  though  he  has  all  papa's  ten- 
derness, is  of  a  rougher  sort  that  likes  to  feel  itself  mastered.  Poor 
Hector  1. 1  wonder  if  he  is  to*  be  given  back  to  us.' 
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'  Do  yon  fen  -when — whether  they  will  find  (rat  this  morning  7  ' 
■aid  Margaret,  catching  her  dress  nervously,  as  she  was  moving 
away. 

1  Yes,  I  bcl      f  io.     I  was  not  to  have  told  yon,  bat — ' 
'  There  is  n      ;;ison  that  it  should  do  me  any  barm,'  said  Mar- 
garet, almost  emu  tig,  and  Looking  as  if  she  was  putting  a  restraint 
on  something  she  wished  to  say.     '  Go  down,  dear  Ethel — Aubrey 
will  be  waiting  f"'  you.' 

Ethel  went  t  vu  to  the  difficult  task  of  hearing  Aubrey's  les- 
ions, while  liar  was  pretending  to  write  to  Mrs.  Arnott,  but,  in 
realitv,  teaching  Uertr"'-  *1—  —  ■*-  "*  -  ship,  occasionally  acting 
mast,  for  her  to  climV 


By-and-by,  Dr.  J! 
lie  said. 

'  She  is  dressed,  but 
EtheL 

'  I'll  go  to  her.    ' 
Or,  where's  Richat 


'  The  bea 
'  thousand,  t 
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ret  not  down-stairs  yet  V 

rn  till  the  evening,'  said 

ome  up,  presently,  EtheL 

snvthing  left  to  her  ?  ' 
'Ethel,  listen— twenty 

j  build  and  endoiv, .  ■  Cocksmoor  1 ' 

No  need  to  bid  Ethel  listen,  one  gave  a  sort  of  leap  in  her 
chair,  then  looked  almost  ready  to  faint. 

'  My  dear  child,'  said  her  father,  '  this  is  your  wish.  I  give  you 
joy,  indeed  I  do  ! ' 

Ethel  drew  his  arm  round  her,  and  leant  against  him. 

'  My  wish  !  uiy  wish  ! '  she  repeated,  as  if  questioning  the  drift 
of  the  words. 

'I'm  glad  it  is  found!'  cried  Flarry,  'Now  I  know  why  he 
talked  of  Cocksmoor,  and  seemed  to  rest  in  planning  for  it.  You 
will  mind  the  roof  is  as  he  said.' 

'  You  must  talk  to  Dr.  Spencer  about  that,'  said  Dr.  May. 
'  The  Captain  means  to  leave  it  entirely  in  oar  hands.' 

'Dear  Alan!'  eiclaimed  Ethel.  'My  wish!  O  yes,  but  how 
gained?  Yet,  Cocksmoor  with  a  Church!  I  don't  know  how  to 
be  glad  cuoul'Ii.  and  yet — ' 

shall  read  the  sentence."  s.iid  Dr.  May.     ' "  In  testimony 
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oonld  not  make  the  boy  happy,  and  thinks  700  no  bad  specimen  of 
oar  training.' 

1  Famous ! '  cried  Harry.  c  Hector  will  hurrah  now  I  Is  that 
all?' 

1  Except  legacies  to  Captain  Gordon,  and  some  Scottish  rela- 
tions.    But  poor  Margaret  ought  to  hear  it    Ethel,  don't  be  long  . 
in  coming.' 

With  all  Ethel's  reputation  for  bluntness,  it  was  remarkable 
how  her  force  of  character  made  her  always  called  for  whenever 
there  was  the  least  dread  of  a  scene. 

She  turned  abruptly  from  Harry;  and,  going  outside  the  win- 
dow, tried  to  realise  and  comprehend  the  tidings,  but  all  she  could 
have  time  to  discover  was,  that  Alan's  memory  was  dearer  to  her 
than  ever,  and  she  was  obliged  to  hasten  up-stairs. 

Her  lather  quitted  the  room  by  one  door,  as  she  entered  by  the 
other ;  she  believed  that  it  was  to  hide  his  emotion,  but  Margaret's 
fair  wan  face  was  beaming  with  the  sweetest  of  congratulating 
smiles. 

*  I  thought  so,'  she  said,  as  Ethel  came  in.  '  Bear  Ethel,  are 
you  not  glad  ? ' 

'  I  think  I  am,'  said  Ethel,  putting  her  hands  to  her  brow. 

'  You  think ! '  exclaimed  Margaret,  as  if  disappointed. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Ethel,  with  quivering  lip,  ( Dear 
Margaret,  I  am  glad — don't  you  believe  I  am,  but  somenow,  it  is 
harder  to  deal  with  joy  than  grief  It  confuses  one  I  Dear  Alan 
— and  then  to  have  been  set  on  it  so  long — to  have  prayed  so  for  it, 
and  to  have  it  come  in  this  way — by  your—' 

1  Nay,  Ethel,  had  he  come  home,  it  was  his  great  wish  to  have 
done  it  He  used  to  make  projects  when  he  was  here,  but  he  would 
not  let  me  tell  you,  lest  he  should  find  duties  at  Maplewood— 
whereas  this  would  have  been  his  pleasure.' 

'  Dear  Alan ! '  repeated  Ethel  *  If  you  are  so  kind,  so  dear  as 
to  be  glad,  Margaret,  I  think  I  shall  be  so  presently.' 

Margaret  almost  grudged  the  lack  of  the  girlish  outbreak  of  re- 
joicing which  would  once  have  forgotten  everything  in  the  ecstasy 
of  the  fulfilled  vision.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  what  Alan  had  in- 
tended ;  he  had  figured  to  himself  unmixed  joy,  and  she  wanted  to 
see  it,  and  something  of  the  wayward  impatience  of  weakness  throb- 
bed at  her  heart,  as  Ethel  paced  the  room,  and  disappeared  in  her 
|        own  curtained  recess.  *». 

Presently  she  came  back,  saying  *  You  are  sure  you  are  dad  ? ' 

'  It  would  be  strange  if  I  were  not,1  said  Margaret  '  See,  EtheL 
here  are  blessings  springing  up  from  what  I  used  to  think  haa  S 
berved  for  nothing  but  to  bring  him  pain  and  grief ^Tam  so  thank- 
ful that  he  could  express  his  desire,  and  so  grateful  to  dear  Harry     I 
for  bringing  it  to  light    How  much  better  it  is  than  I  ever  thought  / 


it  could  be  t  has  been  spared  disappointment,  and  surely  t 

good  that  he  win    ave  done  will  follov  ' 

'  And  jou  ? '  t   id  K  i  lifl.  sadly. 

'I  shall  lie  here  ami  wait,'  said   Margaret.     'I  shall  see  I 
plans,  and  hear  alt  about  it,  aud  oh! '  her  eyes  lighted  up,  'perhaps 
some  day  I  may  hear  the  bell.' 

Richard's  tap  interrupted  them.     '  Had  he  beard  ? 

1  I  bare.'  The  deepened  colour  in  his  cheek  betrayed  howmuch. 
he  felt,  as  he  cast  an  anxious  glance  towards  Margaret — an  inquiring 
one  on  Ethel. 

'  She  is  so  pleased,'  was  all  Ethel  could  say. 


,  approaching.    '  Captain 
1  token  of  remembrance 


f  he  only  knew  how  glad 


'  I  thought  she  would  be, 
Gordon  seemed  quite  vexed  U 
was  left  to  her.' 

Margaret  smiled  in  a  peca 
I  am  there  was  not' 

And  Ethel  knew  that  thi 
and  that  any  'fading  frail  meL 
of  the  signification. 

Ethel  could  speak  bettci  r  than  to  her  sister.     '  0 

Richard!  Richard  1  Ricbarc  ind  a  most  unusual  thing 

with  both,  she  flung  her  arms  ruuuu  ....•  ucok.  '  It  is  come  at  last! 
If  it  had  not  beeo  tor  job,  this  would  never  have  been.  How  littte 
likely  it  seemed,  that  dirty  day,  when  I  talked  wildly,  and  you 
checked  me  ! ' 

'  You  had  faith  and  perseverance,'  said  Richard,  'or—' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  Margaret,  as  Ethel  was  about  to  disclaim. 
1  It  was  Ethel's  steadiness  that  brought  it  before  Alan's  mind.  If 
she  had  yielded  when  we  almost  wi?lied  it,  in  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tress about  Mrs.  Green,  I  do   believe   that  all   would  have    died 


1  1  didn't  keep  steady — I  wa 
Mr.  Wilmot— '  said  Ethel,  half 
she  exclaimed  with  a  sort  of  petula 
all  sorts  of  rigs  with  Aubrey  ! 
him  to-day  ! ' 

And  away  she  rushed  to  the 
to  fii.d  Aubrey  and  Daisy  hal 
mischievously  unwilling  to' help 
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faring  dust  of  her  life  of  labour, 
iV  up  the  tulip-tree,  and  Harry 
!i  down  agaiu,  assuring  her  that 
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Captain,  he  found  very  doubtful  approval  of  the  whole  measure,  so 
that  Harry  alone  was  a  ready  acceptant  of  a  full  meed  of  acknow- 
ledgments for  his  gallant  extraction  of  the  will 

No  one  was  more  obliged  to  him  than  Hector  Ernescliffe,  who 
wrote  to  Margaret  that  it  would  be  very  jolly  to  come  home  again, 
and  that  he  was  delighted  that  the  Captain  could  not  hinder  either 
that  or  Cocksmoor  Church.  '  And  as  to  Maple  wood,  I  shall  not 
hate  it  so  much,  if  that  happens  which  I  hope  will  happen.'  Of 
which  oracular  sentence,  Margaret  could  make  nothing. 

The  house  of  May  felt  more  at  their  case  when  the  uncongenial 
Captain  had  departed,  although  he  carried  oft'  Harry  with  him. 
There  was  the  better  opportunity  for  a  tea-drinking  consultation 
with  Dr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Wilmot,  when  Margaret  lay  on  her  sofa, 
looking  better  than  for  months  past,  and  taking  the  keenest  interest 
in  every  arrangement. 

Br.  Spencer,  whose  bright  eyes  glittered  at  every  mention  of  the 
subject,  assumed  that  he  was  to  be  the  architect,  while  Dr.  May  was 
assuring  him  that  it  was  a  maxim  that  no  one  unpaid  could  be 
trusted ;  and  when  he  talked  of  beautiful  German  Churches  with 

Eierced  spires,  declared  that  the  building  must  not  make  too  large  a 
ole  in  the  twenty  thousand,  at  the  expense  of  future  Curates,  be- 
cause Richard  was  the  first 

'  I'll  be  prudent,  Dick,9  said  Dr.  Spencer.  '  Trust  me  not  to 
rival  the  Minster.' 

'  We  shall  find  work  next  for  yon  there,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot 

'  Aye,  we  shall  have  May  out  of  his  family  packing-box  before 
many  years  are  over  his  head. ' 

(  Don't  mention  it,'  said  Dr.  May;  *  I  know  what  I  exposed  my* 
■elf  to  in  bringing  Wilmot  here.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Dr.  Spencer, 4  we  shall  put  you  in  the  van  when  we 
attack  the  Corporation  pen.' 

'  I  shall  hold  by  the  good  old  cause.  As  if  the  galleries  had  not 
been  there  before  you  were  born ! ' 

*  As  if  poor  people  had  a  right  to  sit  in  their  own  church ! ' 
said  Ethel 

*  Sit,  you  may  well  say,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot  '  As  if  anyone  could 
do  otherwise,  with  those  ingenious  traps  for  hindering  kneeling.' 

( Well,  well,  I  know  the  people  must  have  room,'  said  Dr.  May, 
cutting  short  several  further  attacks  which  he  saw  impending. 

*  \  es,  you  would  like  to  build  another  blue  gallery,  blocking  up 
another  window,  and  with  Richard  May  and  Christopher  Tom  kins, 
Churchwardens,  on  it,  in  orange-coloured  letters — the  Rivers'  colours. 
No  disrespect  to  your  father,  Miss  May,  but,  as  a  general  observa- 
tion, it  is  a  property  of  Town  Councillors  to  be  conservative  only 
where  tbey  ought  not' 

( I  brought  you  here  to  talk  of  building  a  Church,  not  of  pulling 
one  to  pieces.' 
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Poor  Doctor  [ay,  he  know  it  was  inevitable  and  quite  right, 
but  bis  affect  iom  i  heart  and  spirit  of  perpetuity,  which  had  an  as- 
sociation connee*  I  with  every  marble  cloud,  green-baiie  pew,  and 
square-headed  el,  anticipated  tortures  in  the  general  sweep,  for 
which  his  eccl  ticai  taste  and  sense  of  propriety  would  not  a 
compensate. 

Margaret  spared  his  feelings  by  bringing  the  Coeksmoor  subject 
back  again  ;  Dr.  pencer  seemed  to  comprehend  tbe  ardour  with 
which  she  pressed  ,t  on,  as  if  it  were  very  near  her  heart  that  there 
should  be  do  dc  Ue  said  be  could  almost  promise  her  that  tbe 

first  stone  shot      *■"*  '-;J  *■»*»•■•  •!»■»  »"J  of  the  summer,  and  eiw 
thanked  him  in  ner  hoping  that  it  would  be 

while  Hector  and  £ 

Harry  soon  reti  rough  the  Court  Martial 

with  the  utmost  croti  I  y  Captain  Gordon  in  an 

unheard  of  manner,  -  •  Admiral,  and  promised 

to  be  quickly  afloat  s  had  passed,  he  was  ap- 

pointed to  one  of  tl  ,<  o  fleet,  commanded  by  a 

Captain  to  whom  GapiaUi  itroduccd  him,  and,  who 

"  seemed  to  Lave  token  a  fj  i  he  said.     The  Bucepha- 

lus, now  the  object  of  his  p  ng.  and  his  sisters  hoped 

to  see  a  good  deal  of  him  Dciorc  ne  snould  again  sail.     Besides, 
Flora  would  be  at  Ryde  before  tbe  end  of  July. 

It  was  singular  that  Ethel's  vision  should  have  been  fulfilled 
simultaneously  with  Flora's  having  obtained  a  position  so  far  be- 
yond what  could  have  been  anticipated. 

She  was  evidently  extremely  happy  and  valuable,  much  admired 
and  respected,  and  with  full  exerei*u  for  the  energy  and  cleverness, 
which  were  never  more  gratified  than  by  finding  scope  for  action. 
Her  husband  was  devotedly  attached  to  her.  and  was  entirely  man- 
aged by  her,  and  though  her  good  judgment  kept  her  from  appear- 
ing visibly  in  matters  not  pertaining  to  her  own  sphere,  she  was,  in 
fact,  his  understanding.  She  read,  listened,  and  thought  for  him, 
imbued  him  wit li  her  own  views,  and  composed  his  letters  for  him; 
ruling  his  affairs,  both  political  and  private,  and  undeniably  making 
him  till  a  position,  which,  without  her.  he  would  have  left  vacant; 
nor  was  there  any  doubt  that  he  was  far  happier  for  finding  himself 
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an  active  member  of  various  charitable  associations,  and  found  her 
experience  of  the  Stoneborough  Ladies'  Committee  applicable  among 
far  greater  names.  Indeed,  Lady  Leonora  thought  dear  Flora  Rivera 
only  fault,  her  over  strictness,  which  encouraged  Meta  in  the  same, 
but  there  were  points  that  Flora  could  not  have  yielded  on  any 
account,  without  failing  in  her  own  eyes. 

She  made  time  for  everything,  and  though,  between  business 
and  fashion,  she  seemed  to  undertake  more  than  mortal  could  ac- 
complish, it  was  all  effected,  and  excellently.  She  did,  indeed,  sigh 
over  the  briefness  of  the  time  that  she  could  bestow  on  her  child  or 
on  home  correspondence,  and  declared  that  she  should  rejoice  in 
rest ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  her  achievements  were  a  positive  plea- 
sure to  her. 

Meta,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  living  passively  on  the  most 
affectionate  terms  with  her  brother  and  sister,  ana  though  often 
secretly  yearning  after  the  dear  old  father,  whose  darling  she  had 
been,  and  longing  for  power  of  usefulness,  she  took  it  on  trust  thai 
her  present  lot  had  been  ordered  for  her,  and  was  thankful,  like  the 
bird  of  Dr.  May's  fable,  for  the  pleasures  in  her  path— culling  sweet 
morals,  and  precious  thoughts  out  of  book,  painting  or  concert 
occasions  for  Christian  charities  in  each  courtesy  of  society,  and 
opportunities  for  cheerful  self-denial  and  submission,  whenever  any 
little  wish  was  thwarted. 

So  Norman  said  she  had  turned  into  a  fine  lady!  It  was  a 
sudden  and  surprUing  intimation,  and  made  a  change  in  the  usually 
bright  and  calm  current  of  her  thoughts.  She  was  not  aware  that 
there  had  been  any  alteration  in  herself,  and  it  was  a  revelation  that 
set  her  to'  examine  where  she  had  changed — poor  little  thine !  8he 
was  not  angry,  she  did  not  resent  the  charge,  she  took  it  for 
granted  that,  coming  from  such  a  source,  it  must  be  true  and 
reasonable — and  what  did  it  mean  ?  Did  he  think  her  too  flay,  or 
neglectful  of  old  friends  ?  What  had  they  been  saying  to  Harry 
about  her  ? 

4  Ah  ! '  thought  Meta,  *  I  understand  it  I  am  living  a  life  of 
ease  and  uselessncss,  and  with  his  higher  aims  and  nobler  purposes, 
he  shrinks  from  the  frivolities  among  which  I  am  cast  I  saw  his 
saddened  countenance  among  our  gaieties,  and  I  know  that  to  deep 
minds  there  is  heaviness  in  the  midst  of  display.  He  withdraws 
from  the  follies  that  have  no  charms  for  him,  and  I— ought  I  to 
be  able  to  help  being  amused  ?  I  don't  seek  these  things,  but,  per- 
haps I  ought  to  avoid  them  more  than  I  do— If  I  could  be  quite 
clear  what  is  right.  I  should  not  care  what  effort  I  made.  But  I 
was  boru  to  be  one  of  those  who  have  trial  of  riches,  and  suclr 
|  blesaed  tasks  are  not  my  portion.  But  if  he  sees  the  vanities  creep- 
|       ing  into  my  heart,  I  should  be  grateful  for  that  warning.1 

So  meditated  Meta,  as  she  copied  one  of  her  own  drawings  of 
the  Grange,  for  her  dear  old  governess,  Mrs.  Larpent,  while  each 
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line  and  tint  lied  the  comments  of  her  fond  amateur  father, 

and  the  scene  arried  her  home  in  spite  of  the  street  sound*, 
and  the  scratcr.  of  Flora's  pen,  coursing  over  note  paper.  Pre- 
sently, Sir  II  y  WalkiDghauie  called,  bringing  a  beautiful 
bouquet. 

'  Delicious,'  cried  Met  a.     '  See,  Flora,  it  is  in  good  time,  for 
those  vases  were  *-idly  shabby.' 

She  began  at  once  to  arrange  the  flowers,  a  task  that  seen 

what  she  was  bor    for,  and  the  choice  roses  and  geraniums  acquired 

fresh  grace  as  she  placed  them  in  the  slender  glasses  and  classic 


vases;  but  Flora's  disc"'"' 
the  part  of  the  gentleman,  a 
Met  a  for  ingratitui''* 

'  Did  we  not  tb;  ' 

actually  using  the 

'  You  little  wren 
thing.' 

'Sentiment!     0 
language  of  flowers ! 

'  Vi  hatever  there  was,  pt 
Dresden  bowl,  or  Bohemian 

'  Flora  !  do  pray  tell  me  wnctuer  you  are  in  fun  ? ' 


'cd  some  mortification  on 
tare,  playfully  reproached 

did  them  all  due  honour, 

to  the  sentiment  of  the 

id  been  reading  about  the 

did  not  mean  it  for  the 


is  child ! 
ringing  the  bell,  and  guthei 
the  room,  and  gave  her  cot' 

'  What  does  she  mean  'i 
more  like  her.  But  I  hoy 
pleasant,  and  I  should  uot 

Instances  of  his  comnlai 


lid  Floi 
ig  up  he 

.  tO   IUC  ! 


ghere; 

papers,  as  she  ■ 


est  forehead, 
-a  Iked  out  of 


i  hint  would  be  far 
e  is  very  kind  and 


ice  towards  herself  rose  before  her,  so 
gratitude.  Her  lonely  heart  thrilled 
at  the  idea  of  being  again  the  be.-t  beloved,  and  her  eoergetic  spirit 
bounded  at  tlic  thought  of  being  no  louger  condemned  to  a  life  of 
idle  ease.  Still  it  was  too  new  a  lidit  to  her  to  be  readily  accepted, 
after  she  had  looked  on  him  so  louir.  merely  as  a  familiar  of  the 
house,  attentive  to  lier,  because  she  Veil  to  his  share,  when  Flora 
was  occupied.  She  liked  him.  decidedly;  she  could  possibly  do 
more;  but  she  was  far  more  inclined  to  dread,  than  to  desire,  any 


■  How 


I'"'-' 


•I  i 
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If  he  should 
low  would  be 
i  that,  unless  I  am  sure  it  is 
for  me!  But  I  will  have  it 
at  I  cannot — bow  far  be  is  a 
do  not  think  .Norman  liked 
i  sense  of  the  world- touched, 
fe  did  but  seem  appointed  for 
iug  providential  leading,  and 
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if  this  be  as  good  man  as — What  would  Ethel  say  f  If  I  could  bat 
talk  to  Dr.  May !  Bat  Flora  I  will  catch,  before  I  see  him  again, 
that  I  may  know  how  to  behave.' 

Catching  Flora  was  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  among 
her  multifarious  occupations ;  but  Meta  was  not  the  damsel  to  lose 
an  opportunity  for  want  of  decision. 

Flora  saw  what  was  coming,  and  was  annoyed  with  herself  for 
having  given  the  alarm ;  but,  after  all,  it  must  have  come  some 
time  or  other,  though  she  had  rather  that  Meta  had  been  more 
involved  first 

It  should  be  premised  that  Mrs.  Rivers  had  no  notion  of  the 
degree  of  attachment  felt  by  her  brother  for  Meta;  she  only  knew 
that  Lady  Leonora  had  a  general  distrust  of  her  family,  and  she 
felt  it  a  point  of  honour  to  promote  no  dangerous  meetings,  and  to 
encourage  Sir  Henry — a  connection  who  would  be  most  valuable, 
both  as  conferring  importance  upon  George  in  the  county,  and  at 
being  himself  related  to  persons  of  high  influence,  whose  interest 
might  push  on  her  brothers.  Preferment  for  Richard ;  promotion 
for  Harry ;  nay,  diplomatic  appointments  for  Tom,  came  floating 
before  her  imagination,  even  while  she  smiled  at  her  Alm«Jiay 
visions. 

But  the  tone  of  Meta,  as  she  drew  her  almost  forcibly  into  her 
room,  shewed  her  that  she  had  given  a  great  shock  to  her  basket. 

4  Flora,  if  you  would  only  give  me  a  minute,  and  would  tell 


'  What  ? '  asked  Flora,  not  inclined  to  spare  her  blushes. 

1  Whether,  whether  you  meant  anything  in  earnest  ? ' 

1  My  dear  little  goose,  did  no  one  ever  make  an  innocent  joke  in 
their  lives  before  ? ' 

'It  was  very  silly  of  me,'  said  Meta:  'but  you  gave  me  a  terri- 
ble fright' 

1  Was  it  so  very  terrible,  poor  little  bird  ?'  said  Flora,  in  com- 
miseration. *  Well  then  you  may  safely  think  of  him  as  a  man 
tame  about  the  house.  It  was  much  prettier  of  you  not  to  appro- 
priate the  flowers,  as  any  other  damsel  would  have  done' 

*  Do  you  really  and  truly  think — '  began  Meta ;  but,  from  the 
colour  of  her  cheek,  and  the  timid  resolution  of  her  tone,  Flora 
thought  it  safest  not  to  hear  the  interrogation,  and  answered, '  I 
know  what  he  comes  here  for — it  is  only  as  a  refuge  from  his. 
mother's  friend,  old  Lady  Drummond,  who  would  give  the  world  to 
catch  him  for  her  daughters — that's  all  Put  my  nonsense  oat  of 
your  head,  and  be  yourself,  my  sweet  one.1 

Flora  bad  never  gone  so  near  an  untruth,  as  when  she  led  Meta 
to  believe  this  was  the  sole  reason.  But,  after  all,  what  did  Flora 
herself  know  to  the  contrary  ? ' 

Meta  recovered  her  ease,  and  Flora  marked,  as  weeks  passed  on, 
that  she  grew  more  accustomed  to  Sir  Henry's  attentions.    A  little 
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while,  and  aba  w<  lid  find  herself  so  far  bound  by  the  encourage- 
ment she  had  giv     ,  that  she  could  not  reject  him. 

1  My  dear,"  t>       George,  '  when  do  you  think  of  going  down  t 
take  the  baby  to     e  Grange  ?     She  looks  dull,  I  think.' 

'  Really,  I  think  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  down  en  mast** 
Mid  Flora.  '  These  last  debates  may  be  important,  and  it  is  a  bad 
time  to  quit  one's  post.     Don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

'  As  you  please — the  train  ia  a  great  bore.' 

'  And  we  will  send  the  baby  down  the  last  day  before  we  go  to 
Ryde,  with  Preston  and  Butts  to  take  care  of  her.  We  can't  spare* 
him  to  take  them  lown.  till  we  shut  an  the  house.  It  is  so  much 
eamecjb 


!  confidential  talk  with 
reak  the  toils  that  were 
1  and  her  father  knew 
■Hjul.ii.fi  in  their  require- 
all  her  scruples  would 
be  interrogated  on  Sir 
dpicion  that  gossip  had 


1  The   lurking  Cu  ion   V 

Ethel,  would  cans  omnia i 

being  wound  «y  round 

nothing  of  the  worm,  and  wt 
stents!     Meta  would  con""'* 
awaken,  and  perhaps  Dr. 
Henry's  life  abroad,  when, 
best  not  be  raked  upj 

Not  that  she  concealed  z..  ,  ,       tively  known  to  her,  or 

that  she  was  not  acting  just  as  sue  wouia  hare  done  by  her  own, 
child  She  found  herself  happily  married  to  one  whom  home  no- 
tions would  have  rejected,  and  she  believed  Meta  would  be  perfect- 
ly happy  with  a  man  of  decided  talent,  honour,  and  unstained  char- 
acter, even  though  he  should  not  come  up  to  her  father's  or  Ethel's 
standard. 

If  Meta  were  to  marry  as  they  would  approve,  she  would  have 
far  to  seek  among  "desirable  connections.'  Meantime,  was  not 
Flora  acting  with  exemplary  judgment  and  self-denial  ? 

So  she  wrote  that  the  could  nut  come  home;  Margaret  was 
much  disappointed,  and  so  was  Meta,  who  had  looked  to  Ethel  to 
unravel  the  tangles  of  her  life. 


'  No,  no,  lit 

tie  Mis*.'  said  Flora  to  herself;  'you  don't  talk  to 

Ethel  till  your 

[ate  is  irrevocable.     Wbv,  if  I  had  listened  to  her 

I  should  be  tin 

lukful  to  bo  siujriiig  at  Mr.-.  Hoston's  parties  at  this 

minute !  and,  a 

3  for  herself.  Imik  at  Norman  Ogilvie  !     No,  no.  after 

sis  weeks'  yacl 

iting— moonlight,  sea.  and   >ympathy— I  defy  her  to 

wn? 
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•WtbarWr  lift  for  pottatt,  mH  true  bite 
For  wealth  or  pow#r,  fur  plettara  or  rttow* ; 
Thai,  Etta-like,  oar  Father'*  bles»tns  mUi, 
Tbea  wash  with  frnltkM  tears  our  frotd  crow*.* 

Cubotus 

'  Papa,  here  ifl  a  message  from  Flora  for  you,' said  Margaret,  holding 
up  a  letter ;  '  she  wants  to  know  whom  to  consult  about  the  baby.' 

1  Ha !  what's  the  matter? ' 

Margaret  read — l  Will  you  ask  papa  whom  I  had  better  call  in  to 
see  the  baby.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  positively  amiss, 
but  I  am  not  hoppy  about  her.  There  is  a  sleepiness  about  her 
which  I  do  not  understand,  and.  when  roused,  she  is  fretful,  and 
will  not  be  amused.  There  is  a  look  in  her  eyes  which  I  do  not 
like,  aud  I  should  wish  to  have  some  advice  for  her.  Lady  Leonora 
recommends  Mr. ,  but  I  always  distrust  people  who  are  very 


much  the  rage,  and  I  shall  send  for  no  one  without  papa's 
'  Let  me  see  P  said  Dr.  May,  startled,  and  holding  out 
for  the  letter. — '  A  look  about  the  eyes  1   I  shall  go  up  and  see  her 
myself     Why  has  not  she  brought  her  home  ? ' 
'  It  would  have  been  far  better,'  said  Margaret 
1  Sleepy  and  dull  I    She  was  as  lively  a  child  when  ther  took 
her  away,  as  I  ever  saw.    What !  is  there  no  more  about  her  r  The 
letter  is  crammed  with  somebody's  fete— vote  of  want  of  confidence 
—debate  last  night.    What  is  she  about  ?    She  fancies  she  knows 
everything,  and,  tho  fact  is,  she  knows  no  more  about  infants — I 
could  see  that,  when  the  poor  little  thing  was  a  day  old  I ' 

I  Do  you  think  there  is  cause  for  fear  Y '  said  Margaret,  anxiously. 

I I  can't  tell.  With  a  first  child,  one  can't  guess  what  may  be 
mamma's  fancy,  or  what  may  be  serious.  But  Flora  is  not  too 
fanciful,  and  I  must  see  her  for  my  own  satisfaction.  Let  soma 
one  write,  and  say  I  will  come  up  to-morrow  by  the  twelve  o'clock 
tram — and  mind  she  opens  the  letter.' 

Dr.  May  kept  his  word,  and  the  letter  had  evidently  not  been 
neglected ;  for  George  was  watching  for  him  at  the  station,  and 
thanked  him  so  eagerly  for  coming,  that  Dr.  May  feared  that  he 
was  indeed  needed,  and  inquired  anxiously. 

'  Flora  is  uneasy  about  her— she  seems  heavy,  and  cries  when 
she  is  disturbed,'  replied  George.  *  Flora  has  not  left  her  to-day, 
and  hardly  yesterday.' 

1  Have  you  had  no  advice  for  her  ? ' 
*  Flora  preferred  waiting  till  you  should  come.9 
Dr.  May  made  an  impatient  movement,  and  thought  the  way 
long,  till  tbvy  were  vet  down  in  Park  Lane.     Meta  came  to  meet 
them  on  the  stairs,  and  said  that  the  baby  was  just  the  same,  and 
Flora  was  in  the  nursery,  and  thither  they  hastily  ascended. 
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'0  papa!  I  ■  l  so  glad  too  are  come! '  said  Flora,  starting 
tip  from  her  low  i^at,  beside  the  cradle. 

Dr.  May  hardly  paused   to    embrace    his    daughter,  awl    she 
anxiously  W  him  to  the  cradle,  nod  tried  to  read  his  expression,  i 
his  eyes  f-   i  on  tl  e  little  face,  somewhat  puffed,  but  of   a  waxy 
whiteness,  and  the  breathing  seeming  to  come  from  the  lips. 

'  How  long  has  she  beeu  so  ?  '  he  asked,  in  a  rapid,  professional 
manner. 

'  For  about  two  or  three  hours.     She  was  very  fretful  before, 
but  I  did  not  like  to  call  in  anyone,  as  you  were  coming.     Is  it 
from  her  teeth  ?  '  said  Flora,  i 
ner.     '  Her  comple. 


disturbed—'  added  ■_  ai. 

beginning  to  take  her  from  he 
the  objection,  he  lifted  her  up 
on  bis  arm.     Flora  had  trust, 
come  with  him;  but,  on  th 
began  to  rush  wildly  over  h 
be  carried  his  little  grand-d 
intently,    raised   her  droop. ^E 
scarcely  eliciting  another  moaL. 
but  looked  on  with  eyes  open,  as 
'  This   is  the  effect  of  opiu 
breaking  on  all  with  startling  suddenness 


alarmed  by  his 
—she  cannot  bear  to  be 
ly  moaned,  on  Dr.  May 
it,  without  attending  to 
lay  as  quietly  as  before, 
a  and  confidence  would 
ivery  lurking  misgiving 
ed  bis  countenance,  wh" 
s  the  light,  studied  1 
d  looked  into  her  eye*, 
red  not  ask  a  question, 

stiffened. 

e  Dr.  May's  first  words, 
but,  before  anyone  could 


speak,   he   added,   '  Wo  must  trj  some   stimulant,   directly  j  '  then 
looking  round  the  room,  '  What  have  jou  nearest?' 
'  Godfrey's  Cordial,  Mir,'  quickly  suggested  the  n 


'  Aye— anything  to 

save  tiui. 

s— she  is 

sinking  for   want  of  the 

drug  that  has — 

'  he  br. 

)ke  off  to 

apportiot 

i  the  dose,  and  to  hold  the 

child  in  a  posit 

ion   to 

adniinist 

er  it— Fk 

■ra  tried  to  give  it — the 

nurse  tried — in 

•  Do  not  ton 

11  cut  he 

r  further 

,'  said  the 

Doctor,  as  Flora  would 

have  renewed  th 

c  trial- 

— ■  it  cam 

lot  be  done.     What  have  you  all 

been  doing  ?  '  er 

ied  he, 

as,  louki 

ugup.  hi! 

i  face  changed  from  the 

tender  couipassi 

on  with  which 

he  had  beeu    regarding  his  litth 

patient,  iuto  a  look  of 

stroii"  in 

JiguattOD, 

and  one  of  his  sentences 

of  hasty  conden 

ination 

broke  lr. 

mi' him,  a 

s  it  would  not  have  done, 

had  Flora  been 

tcrnaUy  , 

:alm.     '  I 

tell   you   this   child   has 

been  destroyed  - 

.vith  or 

Tbey  all  rev- 

jiled ;  : 

turned  fiercely  round  on  the  nurse. 

with  a  violent. 

•xclam; 

ition.  La- 

: Ur.    .Ma- 

.chicked  him.     -Hush! 

This  is  no  pres 

dice   t' 

ir   the   \i 

rath    cf   ' 

man.'     The    solemn  tone 

seemed  to  make 

tieurp 

e  shrink 

into  :i\\  s 

westruek  quiescence;  lie 

stood    lUOtionlc: 

.  and 

transfixed 

.  as  it'   ii 

idecd  conscious  of  some 

overwhelming  pi 

Flora   had   c 

ume  u- 

?ar.  with 

an  implo 

ring   gesture,  to  take  the 

child  in  her  owe 

but  Dr. 

May,  by 

a  look  of  authority,  pre- 
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Tented  it ;  for,  indeed,  it  would  hare  been  harassing  and  _ 

the  poor  little  sufferer  again  to  more  her,  as  she  lay  with  feeble 
gasps  on  his  arm. 

So  they  remained,  for  what  space  no  one  knew — not  one  word 
was  uttered — not  a  limb  moved,  and  the  street  noises  sounded  far 
off. 

Dr.  May  stooped  his  head  closer  to  the  babe's  face,  and  seemed 
listening  for  a  breath,  as  he  once  more  touched  the  little  wrist — he 
took  away  his  finger,  he  ceased  to  listen,  he  looked  up. 

Flora  gave  one  cry — not  loud,  not  sharp,  but '  an  exceeding 
bitter  cry ' — she  would  have  moved  forward,  but  reeled,  and  her 
husband's  arms  supported  her  as  she  sank  into  a  swoon. 


'  Carry  her  to  her  room,9  said  Dr.  May.  '  I  will  come1 — and, 
when  George  had  borne  her  away,  he  kissed  the  lifeless  cheek,  and 
reverently  placed  the  little  corpse  in  the  cradle ;  but,  as  he  rose 
from  doing  so,  the  sobbing  nurse  exclaimed,  'Ohl  air,  ohl  air, 
indeed,  I  never  did — * 

I  Never  did  what  ? '  said  Dr.  May,  sternly. 

I I  never  gave  the  dear  baby  anything  to  do  her  harm,'  cried 
Preston,  vehemently. 

'  You  gave  her  this,9  said  Dr.  May,  pointing  to  the  bottle  of 
Godfrey's  Cordial 

He  could  say  no  more,  for  her  master  was  hurrying  back  into 
the  room.  Anger  was  the  first  emotion  that  possessed  him,  and  ha 
hardly  cave  an  answer  to  Dr.  May's  question  about  Flora.  '  Meta 
is  with  her  1  Where  is  that  woman  ?  Have  you  given  her  up  to 
the  police  ? ' 

Preston  shrieked  and  sobbed,  made  incoherent  exclamations, 
and  was  much  disposed  to  cling  to  the  Doctor. 

4  Silence  1 '  said  Dr.  May,  lifting  his  hand,  and  assuming  a  tone 
and  manner  that  awed  them  both,  by  reminding  them  that  death 
was  present  in  the  chamber ;  and,  taking  his  son-in-law  out,  and 
shutting  the  door,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, '  I  believe  this  is  no  ease 
for  the  police — have  mercy  on  the  poor  woman.9 

'Mercy — I'll  have  no  mercy  on  my  child's  murderer  I  You 
said  she  had  destroyed  my  child.' 

'  Ignorantly.' 

'I  don't  care  for  ignorance!  She  destroyed  her — FU  have 
justice,'  said  George,  doggedly. 

1  You  shall,'  said  DrTMay,  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm; '  but  it 
must  be  investigated,  and  you  are  in  no  state  to  investigate.  Go 
down-stairs— do  not  do  anything  till  I  come  to  you.' 

His  peremptory  manner  imposed  on  George,  who,  nevertheless, 
turned  round  as  he  went,  saying,  with  a  fierce  glare  in  his  eyes, 
1  You  will  not  let  her  escape.' 

*  No.     Go  down — be  quiet' 

Dr.  May  returned  to  Preston,  and  had  to  assure  her  thai  Mr, 
Vol.  IX— 10 
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Rivera  was  not  gone  to  call  the  police,  before  be  could  brine  her 
to  any  degree  of  coherence.  She  regarded  hita  as  ber  only  friend, 
and  soon  undertook  to  tell  the  whole  troth,  and  he  perceived  that 
it  was,  indeed,  the  truth.  She  had  not  known  that  the  cordial  was 
injurious,  deeming  it  a  panacea  against  frel fulness,  precious  to 
nurses,  but.  against  which  ladies  always  had  a  prejudice,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  Bccret.  Poor  little  Leonora  had  been  very 
fretful  and  unes"  when  Flora's  many  avocations  had  first  caused 
"Tier  to  be  set  asi  and  Preston  had  bad  recourse  to  the  remedy 
which,  lulling  hci  successfully,  was  applied  with  less  moderation 
and  judgment  than  i»n»lJ  »«■»■«>  k™™,  okum,  by  a  more  experienced 
person,  till  gradual]]  le  dependent  on  it  for 

every  hour  of  rest-  last,  became  aware  of 

her  unsatisfactory  coi  time  in  watching  her, 

the  nurse  being  proi  i  her  drag,  she  was   of 

rable  n  bad  ventured  on  pro- 


posing it,  to    which   , 
sufficient  to  prevent  hei 
given.     Preston  waa  in 
as  well  as  of  fear  for  her 
error   had    been.     Dr.    Maj 


:?plied  with  displeasure 
much  she  had  previously 
s  for  her  little  charge, 
dly  understand  what  ber 
though    not    highly 


-,  horror-stricken  whisper, 
s  the  way  many  children 


principled,  ber  sorrow  was  sincere,  and  tnat  she  still  wept  bitterly 
over  the  consequences  of  her  treatment,  when  be  told  her  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  law,  and  that  he  would  protect  her 
from  Mr.  Kivers. 

Her  confession  was  hardly  over,  when  Meta  knocked  at  the 
door,  pale  and  frightened.  '  Oh  1  Dr.  May,  do  come  to  poor  Flora  ! 
I  don't  know  what  to  do,  and  George  is  in  such  a  state  ! ' 

Dr.  May  made  a  sound  of  sorrow  and  perplexity,  and  Meta,  as 
she  went  down  before  him,  as] 
1  Did  Preston  really—' 

1  Not  knowingly,'  said  Dr. 
have  pone;  but  I  never  tbougiit — ' 

They  had  conic  to  Flora's  dressing-room.  Her  bed-room  door 
was  open,  and  George  was  pacing  heavily  up  and  down  the  length 
of  both  apartments,  lii-rrely  iiiiiiL'iiaiit.  '  Well  !  '  said  he,  advanc- 
ing ebsrerlv  on  Dr.  Mav.  ■  has  she  cuufe>.«ed  1 ' 

'But  Flora  I'said'Dr.  May.  '     '      '  "      '  " 

Flora  lay  on  ber  bed,  her  fa 
and  then  moaning. 

'Flora!  my  poor,  poor  ehil 
to  raise  her,  and  taking  her  ham 

She  moved   away  m>  as  to  I. 
there  was  life  in  .the  mDvi-uien!. 


hrr 


on  her  pillow,  only  now 

er  father,  bending  down 

cc  more  completely,  but 
sufficiently  reassured  on 
rge,  who  was  only  impa- 


cting, and  forced  upon  bis  unwilling  cor 
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viction  that  it  wis  do  case  for  the  law.  The  child  had  not  been 
killed  by  any  one  dose,  bnt  had  rather  sunk  from  the  want  of  stim- 
ulus, to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  As  to  any  pity  for  the 
woman,  George  would  not  hear  of  it  She  was  still,  in  his  eyes,  the 
destroyer  of  nis  child ;  and,  when  he  found  the  law  would  afford 
him  no  vengeance,  he  insisted  that  she  should  be  turned  out  of  his 
house  at  once. 

4  George ! '  called  a  hollow  voice  from  the  next  room,  and,  hurry- 
ing  back,  they  saw  Flora  sitting  up,  and,  as  well  as  trembling  limbs 
allowed,  endeavoring  to  rise  to  her  feet,  while  burning  spots  were 
in  her  cheeks.  '  George,  turn  me  out  of  the  house  too  I  If  Preston 
killed  her,  I  did  1 '  and  she  gave  a  ghastly  laugh- 
George  threw  his  arms  round  her,  and  laid  her  on  her  bed  sgain, 
with  many  fond  words,  and  strength  which  she  had  not  power  to 
withstand.  Dr.  May,  in  the  meantime,  spoke  quickly  to  Meta,  in 
the  doorway.  *  She  must  go.  They  cannot  see  her  again ;  but  has 
she  any  friends  in  London  r Y 

1 1  think  not.' 

'Find  out.  She  must  not  be  sent  adrift.  8end  her  to  the 
Grange,  if  nothing  better  offers.     You  must  judge.' 

He  felt  that  he  could  confide  in  Meta's  discretion  and  prompti- 
tude, and  returned  to  the  parents. 

'  Is  she  gone  ? '  said  George,  in  a  whisper,  which  he  meant 
should  be  unheard  by  his  wife,  who  had  sunk  her  face  on  her  pillows 
again. 

'  Going.     Meta  is  seeing  to  it,' 

1  And  that  woman  gets  off  free ! 9  cried  George, '  while  mv  poor 
little  girl — -  and  no  longer  occupied  by  the  hope  of  retribution,  he 
gave  way  to  an  overpowering  burst  of  grief. 

His  wife  did  not  rouse  herself  to  comfort  him,  but  still  lay  mo- 
tionless, excepting  for  a  convulsive  movement,  that  passed  over  her 
frame  at  each  sound  from  him.  and  her  father  felt  her  pulse  bound 
at  the  same  time  with  corresponding  violence,  as  if  each  of  his  deep- 
drawn  sobs  were  a  mortal  thrust  Going  to  him,  Dr.  May  endeav- 
ored to  repress  his  agitation,  and  lead  him  from  the  room ;  but  he  could 
not,  at  first,  prevailon  him  to  listen  or  understand,  still  less  to  quit 
Flora.  The  attempt  to  force  on  him  the  perception  that  his  uncon- 
trolled sorrow  was  injuring  her,  and  that  he  ought  to  bear  up  for 
her  sake,  only  did  further  harm;  for,  when  he  rose  up  and  tried  to 
caress  her,  there  was  the  same  torpid  passive  resistance,  the  same 
burying  her  face  from  the  light,  and  the  only  betrayal  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  agonized  throbs  of  her  pulse. 

He  became  excessively  distressed  at  being  thus  repelled,  and,  at 
last,  yielded  to  the  impatient  signals  of  Dr.  May,  who  drew  him  into 
the  next  room,  and,  with  brief,  strong,  though  most  affectionate  and 
pitying  words,  enforced  on  him  that  Flora's  brain— nay,  her  life,  was 
risked,  and  that  he  must  leave  her  alone  to  his  care  for  the  present 
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at  the  same  moment,  Dr.  May  pat  him  in  her 
il  orders  to  impress  on  him  how  much  depended 


e  who  know  how  to  pray,  and  to  pray  i 


Met*  coming 
charge,  with  re 
OD  tranquillity. 

Dr.  May  we 
fall,  and  stood  i 
those  onlv  can  eta 
nation  and  fo.ii 

All  was  fit 
the  world  surged 
branches  of  the  iiv 
and  the  ornaments  ' 
pression,  and  of  be 
May  sighed  to  silei 
calm  of  her  own  coi 
j  here  she  lay,  stricken  iu 

had  sought. 

He  could  hear  every  respi 
and  he  was  hesitating  whethe: 
when,  as  if  it  had  occurred  t» 
deserted,  she  raised  up  her  fa 
she  saw  him,  she  again  hid  I_ 
more  intolerable  than  solitude. 

■  Flora  !  my  own,  my  dearest — my  poor  child  !  you  should  not 
turn  from  me.     Do  I   not  carry  with  me  the  like  self -reproachful 

Flora  let  him  turn  her  face  towards  him  and  kiss  her  forehead. 
It  was  burning,  and  he  brought  water  and  bathed  it,  now  and  then 
speaking  a  few  food,  low,  gentle  words,  which,  though  she  did  not 
respond,  evidently  had  some  southing  effect;  for  she  admitted  his 
services,  still,  however,  keeping  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  face  turned 
towards  the  darkest  side  of  the  room.  When  he  went  towards  the 
door,  she  murmured,  '  Papa !  '  as  if  to  detain  him. 

1 1  am  not  goiug,  darling.    I  only  wanted  to  speak  to  George.' 

1  Don't  let  him  come  !  '  said  Flora. 


>  foot- 
sty  m 

resig- 


the  darkening  twilight ;  bat  the  distant  roar  of 
:hout.  and  a  gas-light  shone  ilickcrins  through  the 
is,  and  fell  on  the  rich  dress  spread  on  the  couch, 
nn  thi>  tnili't.ii'-tahlt--  There  was  a  sense  of  op- 
xsgruoua  world,  and  Dr. 
lis  poor  daughter  in  the 
chosen  for  herself,  and 
the  prosperity  that  she 


ned  and  almost  sobbing, 
risk  of  addressing  her ; 
'  that  she  was  alone  and 
rtled  movement,  but,  as 
bis  presence  were  still 


'Not  till 


v  dca. 


George's  step  was  heard ;  his  baud  was  on  the  lock,  and  again 
Dr.  May  was  conscious  of  the  sudden  rush  of  blood  through  all  her 
veiiis.  He  quickly  went  forward,  met  him.  and  shut  him  out,  per- 
suading him,  witl/ditlieulty,  to  remain  outride,  and  giving  hiiu  the 
i  auouvue — since  the  best  hope,  at 
j  torpor  that    had   benumbed    her 


occupation  of  sending  n 


ushed  fa.ul 
Her  lathe 


.voulJ  not  even  venture  to  rou^e  her  to  be  undressed  ; 


liar  breathings  shewed  that 
t  into  the  other  room  and 
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found  thai  George  had  also  forgotten  his  sorrows  in  slumber  on  the 
sofa,  while  Meta  sat.  sadly  presiding  over  the  tea  equipage. 

She  came  up  to  meet  him,  her  question  expressed  in  her  looks. 

'  Asleep,'  he  said ;  '  I  hope  the  pulses  are  quieter.  All  depends 
on  her  wakening.9 

1  Poor,  poor  Flora,'  said  Meta,  wiping  awaj  her  tears. 

I  What  have  jou  done  with  the  woman  ? } 

I I  sent  her  to  Mrs.  Larpcnt's.  I  knew  she  would  receive  her 
and  keep  her  till  she  could  write  to  her  friends.  Bellairs  took  her, 
but  I  could  hardly  speak  to  her — ' 

4  She  did  it  ignorantly,'  said  Dr.  May. 

1 1  could  never  be  so  merciful  and  forbearing  as  you,'  said  Meta, 

1  Ah !  my  dear,  you  will  never  have  the  same  cause  I ' 

They  could  say  no  more,  for  George  awoke,  and  the  argument  of 
his  exclusion  had  to  be  gone  through  again.  He  could  not  enter 
into  it  by  any  means ;  and  when  Dr.  May  would  have  made  him 
understand  that  poor  Flora  could  not  acquit  herself  of  neglect,  and 
that  even  his  affection  was  too  painful  for  her  in  the  present  state ; 
he  broke  into  a  vehement  angry  defence  of  her  devotion  to  her  child, 
treating  Dr.  May  as  if  the  accusation  came  from  him;  and  when 
the  Doctor  and  Meta  had  persuaded  him  out  of  this,  he  next  im- 
agined that  his  father-iD-law  feared  that  he  was  going  to  reproach 
his  wife,  and  there  was  no  making  him  comprehend  more  than,  that 
if  she  were  not  kept  quiet,  she  might  have  a  serious  illness. 

Even  then,  he  insisted  on  going  to  look  at  her,  and  Dr.  May 
could  not  prevent  him  from  pressing  his  lips  to  her  forehead.  She 
half-opened  her  eyes,  and  murmured  "  good-night,"  and  by  this  he 
was  a  little  comforted ;  but  he  would  hear  of  nothing  but  sitting  up. 
and  Meta  would  have  done  the  same,  but  for  an  absolute  decree  off 
the  Doctor. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Dr.  May,  that  George's  vigil  soon  became  a 
sound  repose  on  the  sofa  in  the  dressing  room ;  and  he  was  left  to 
read  and  muse  uninterruptedly. 

It  was  far  past  two  o'clock  before  there  was  any  movement;  then 
Flora  drew  a  long  breath,  stirred,  and,  as  her  father  came  and  drew 
her  hand  into  his,  before  she  was  well  awake,  she  gave  a  long,  won* 
dering  whisper — '  Oh !  papa !  papa ! '  then  sitting  up,  and  passing 
her  hand  over  her  eyes, '  Is  it  all  true  ? ' 

'  It  is  true,  my  own  poor  dear,1  said  Dr.  May,  supporting  her,  as 
she  rested  against  his  arm,  and  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  while 
her  breath  came  short,  and  she  shivered  under  the  renewed  percep- 
tion, *  She  is  gone  to  wait  for  you.' 

'  Hush !  Oh  don't  1  papa  1 '  said  Flora,  her  voice  shortened  by 
anguish.     '  0,  think  why — ' 

1  Nay,  Flora,  do  not,  do  not  speak  as  if  that  should  exclude 
peace,  or  hope  1 '  said  Dr.  May,  entreatingly.  '  Besides,  it  was  no 
wilful  neglect— you  had  other  duties—' 


* 


'  You  don't  :0W  me,  papa ! '  said  Flora,  drawing  her  hai 
away  from  hi  ad  tightly  clenching  them  in  one  another, 
thoughts  far  t         rrible  for  words  swept  over  her. 

'If  I  do  not,  the  most  Merciful  Father  does,'  said  Dr.  May. 
Flora  sat  for  a  minute  or  two,  her  hands  locked  together  round  her 
knees,  her  head  bowed  down,  her  lips  compressed.  Uer  father  was 
so  far  satisfied,  that  the  bodily  dangers  he  had  dreaded,  were  averted ; 
but  the  agony  of  mind  was  far  more  terrible,  especially  in  one  who 
expressed  so  little,  and  in  whom  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  pent  up. 

'  Papa  ' '  said  Flora,  presently,  with  a  resolution  of  tone  as  if 


she  would  prevent  resistance ;  '  I  must  see  her !' 

1  You  shall,  mj  u 
grateful  not  to  be 
'  May  it  be  now  ?  TV 

'  If  you  wish  it,'  t 

The  dawn,  and  a  «■ 
moving  about,  and  Flo 
trembling,  and  needed 
hardly  conscious  of  re. 
that  she  had  so  often  liguuy 
light ;  for  never,  after  any  pi 
nursery. 

The  door  was  locked,  and  she  looked  piteonsly  at  her  father  as 
her  weak  push  met  the  resistance,  and  he  was  somewhat  slow  in 
turning  the  key  with  liis  left  hand.  The  whitewashed,  slightly  fur- 
nished room,  reflected  the  light,  and  the  moonbeams  shewed  the 
window-frame  in  pale  and  dim  shades  on  the  blinds,  the  dewy  air 
breathed  in  coolly  from  the  park,  and   there  was  a  calm  solemnity 


;  and  she  seemed 
:  gently,  as  she  said, 


gare  sufficient  light  for 
;  but  she  was  weak  and 
U  father's  arm,  though 
lounted  the  same  stairs, 
ae  like  doubtful  morning 
emitted  her  visit  to  th« 


n  the  a 


isphere 


.  lizht, 


present  to  tend  the  babe. 
she  was  with  the  Keeper, 


mdfathe 


Little  Leonora  needed  such  l 
who  shall  neither  slumber  nor 

So  it  thrilled  across  her  in- 
drawn into  the  middle  of  the  i 
white  rosebuds  and  lilies  of  th 
Mary  and  Blanche,  little  gues 
them  ere  nightfall. 

The  mother  sank  on  her 
breast,  and  rocking  herself  t< 
pressible  moaning. 

'  Will  you  nut  see  her  face  'i '  wbi-pored  Dr.  3Ltv. 

1 1  mav  not  touch  her."  wa<  the  an.-wer.  in  the"  hollow  voi 
and.  with  'the  wild  eye  il.nt   had   before  alarmed  him.  but  tru-t 
:  power  of  the  mute  faee  uf  the  innocent,  he  d 


ue  saw  the  little  cradle 

m,  and,  on  the  coverlet,  some  pure 
alley,  gathered  iu  the  morning  by 
£  the  ilso  that  Meta  would  make  of 

uces,  her  hands  clasped  over  her 
nd  fro  uneasily,  with  a  low,  irre- 


back  t 


•adlv  lov. 


sailing 
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pression  of  the  hands  became  less  tight,  and  he  began  to  hope  that 
the  look  was  passing  into  the  heart  He  let  her  kneel  on  without 
interruption,  only  once  he  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  1 " 

She  made  no  immediate  answer,  and  he  had  had  time  to  doubt 
whether  he  ought  to  let  her  continue  in  that  exhausting  attitude 
any  longer,  when  she  looked  up  and  said,  *  You  will  all  be  with  her 
there.9 

1  She  has  flown  on  to  point  your  aim  more  steadfastly,9  said  Dr. 
May. 

Flora  shuddered,  but  spoke  calmly — *  No,  I  shall  not  meet  her.9 

'  My  child  1 9  he  exclaimed, '  do  you  know  what  you  are  saying? 9 

( I  know,  I  am  not  in  the  way,'  said  Flora,  still  in  the  same  fear-  / 
fully  quiet,  matter-of-fact  tone.     '  I  never  have  been'— and  she  bent 
over  her  child,  as  if  taking  her  leave  for  eternity. 

His  tongue  almost  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  as  he  heard 
the  words — words  elicited  by  one  of  those  hours  of  true  reality  that, 
like  death,  rend  aside  every  wilful  cloak  of  self-deceit,  and  self-ap- 
probation. He  had  no  power  to  speak  at  first ;  when  he  recovered 
it,  his  reply  was  not  what  his  heart  had,  at  first,  prompted. 

'  Flora !  How  has  this  dear  child  been  saved  r 9  he  said.  '  What 
has  released  her  from  the  guilt  she  inherited  through  you,  through 
me,  through  all  ?    Is  not  the  Fountain  open  ? 9 

1  She  never  wasted  grace,9  said  Flora. 

1  My  child  1  my  Flora ! '  he  exclaimed,  losing  the  calmness  he 
had  gained  by  such  an  effort ;  *  You  must  not  talk  thus — it  is 
wrong !  Only  your  own  morbid  feeling  can  treat  this — this — as  a 
charge  against  you,  and  if  it  were,  indeed9 — he  sank  his  voice— 
'  that  such  consequences  destroyed  hope,  oh  Flora !  where  should  I 
be?9 

'  No,9  said  Flora, '  this  is  not  what  I  meant  It  is  that  I  have 
never  set  my  heart  right  I  am  not  like  you  nor  my  sisters.  I 
have  seemed  to  myself,  and  to  you,  to  be  trying  to  do  right,  but  it  / 
was  all  hollow,  for  the  sake  of  praise  and  credit  I  know  it,  now  it 
is  too  late ;  and  He  has  let  me  destroy  my  child  here,  lest  I  should 
have  destroyed  her  Everlasting  Life,  like  my  own.9 

The  most  terrible  part  of  this  sentence  was  to  Dr.  May,  that 
Flora  spoke  as  if  she  knew  it  all  as  a  certainty,  and  without  appa- 
rent emotion,  with  all  the  calmness  of  despair.  What  she  had 
never  guessed  before  had  come  clearly  and  fully  upon  her  now,  and 
without  apparent  novelty,  or,  perhaps,  there  had  been  misgivings  in  . 
the  midst  of  her  complacent  self-satisfaction.  She  did  not  even 
seem  to  perceive  how  dreadfully  she  was  shocking  her  father,  whoso 
sole  comfort  was  in  believing  her  language  the  effect  of  exaggerated 
self-reproach.  His  profession  had  rendered  him  not  new  to  the 
sight  of  despondency,  and,  dismayed  as  he  was,  he  was  able  at  ones 
to  speak  to  the  point 


* 
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'  If  it  were         ed  bo,  her  removal  would  be  the  greatest  Measini 

'  Yes,'  said         mother,  and  her  assent  was  in  the  same  tone  a 
resigned  despa!        *ning  it  best  tor  ber  child  to  be  i- pared  a  worldlj 
education,  and  loving  her  truly  enough  to  acquiesce. 

'  I  meant  tb  "catest  blessing  to  yon,'  continued  Dr.  May,  '  if 
it  be  sent  to  1  your  eyes,  and  raise  your  thoughts  upwards. 
Oh  !  Flora,  are  uui  afflictions  tokens  of  infinite  love  V ' 

She  could  not    ccept  the  encouragement,  and  only  formed,  ■ 
berjjps,  the  word:    '  Mercy  to  her — wrath  to  no!' 

VTiie  siruplic       ind  hearty  piety  which,  with  all  Dr.  May's  fa: 
'had  always  bee)        rt  of  his  character,  and  had  borne  him,  in   faith 
and  trust,  throk.  belonged  to  her.   Where 

he  had  been  sur  llsivencss,  she  had  been 

double-minded  ,at  her  delusion  bad  been 

broken  down,  sue  ui  ).      Her  whole  rcligi 

life  had  be      nieohi«  more  than  even  others, 

and  all  seemed  now  sense  of  hypocrisy,  and 


of  having  cut  herse  r  innocent  child.      Her 

father  saw  that  it  wa  ier,  and  only  $aid,  '  Yon 

will  think  otherwise  Now,  shall  I  say  a. 

prayer  before  we  go  u«n 

As  she  made  no  reply,  nc  repvauni  me  nord's  Prayer,  bat  she  did 
not  join;  and  then  he  added  a  broken,  hesitating  intercession  for 
the  mourners,  which  caused  her  to  bury  ber  face  deej«r  in  her 
hands,  hut  her  dull  wretchedness  altered  not 

'  Rising,  he  said,  authoritatively,  '  Come,  Fiira,  yon  must  go  to 
bed.     Sec.  it  is  morning.' 

'  You  have  sat  up  all  night  with  me!'  said  Flora,  with  some- 
what of  lier  anxious,  con-iderate  sijlr". 

'  So  has  George,  lie  had  just  dropped  asleep  on  the  sofa  when 
you  awoke.' 

'  I  thought  he  wns  iu  nnser,1  said  she. 

'  Not  with  you,  dearest.'" 

'  No,  I  remember  now,  not  where  it  was  jnstly  due.  Papa,'  she 
said,  pausing,  as  to  recall  her  recollection,  ■  what  did  I  do?  I  must 
have  done  something  very  unkind  to  make  him  go  away  and  leave 
me.' 

'  I  insisted  on  his  leaving  von.  n:v  dear.  You  seemed  oppressed, 
and  his  affectionate  wats  we're  dome  vou  harm:  so  I  was  hard- 
hearted, and  tun.,,1  him  out.  sadlv  aiMm.-t  his  will.* 

'  Poor  George  \ '  .aid  Flora.  '  has'  he  been  left  to  bear  it  alone 
all  this  time?  H-w  much  distressed  he  must  have  been.  I  must 
have  vesed  him  i;rievou-lv.  You  don't  cuess  how  fond  he  was  of 
her.      I  nm.t  e,  to  him  at  once.' 

'That  is  riu'ht.  mv  dear.' 

'  Hunt  prai-e  me."  ?.aid  .-he.  as  if  she  could  not  bear  it     '  All 
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• 

Dr.  May  felt  cheered.  He  wm  rare  that  hope  must  again  riae 
out  of  unselfish  lore  and  duty. 

Their  return  awoke  George,  who  started,  half-sitting  up,  won- 
dering why  he  was  spending  the  night  in  so  unusual  a  manner,  and 
why  Flora  looked  so  pale,  in  the  morning  light,  with  her  loosened, 
drooping  hair, 

She  went  straight  to  him,  and,  kneeling  by  his  side,  said, 
1  George,  forgive  1 '  The  same  moment  he  had  caught  her  to  his 
bosom ;  bat  so  impressed  was  his  tardy  mind,  with  the  peril  of  talk- 
ing to  her,  that  he  held  her  in  his  arms  without  a  single  word,  till  Dr. 
May  had  unclosed  his  lips— a  sign  would  not  suffice — he  most  have 
a  sentence  to  assure  him ;  and  then  it  was  such  joy  to  have  her  re- 
stored, and  his  fondness  and  solicitude  were  so  tender  and  eager  in 
their  clumsiness,  that  his  father-in-law  was  touched  to  the  heart. 

Flora  was  quite  herself  again,  in  presence  of  mind  and  power  of 
dealing  with  him ;  and  Dr.  May  left  them  to  each  other,  and  went 
to  his  own  room,  for  such  rest  at  sorrow,  sympathy,  and  the  waken- 
ing city,  would  permit  him. 

When  the  house  was  astir  for  the  morning  kept  by  human 
creatures,  and  the  Doctor  had  met  Meta  in  the  breakfast-room,  and 
held  with  her  a  sad,  affectionate  conversation,  George  came  down 
with  a  fair  report  of  his  wife,  and  took  her  father  to  see  her. 

That  night  had  been  like  an  illness  to  her,  and,  though  perfectly 
composed,  she  was  ieeble  and  crushed,  keeping  the  room  darkened, 
and  reluctant  to  mr~»  or  speak.     Indeed,  she  did  not  seem  able  to 

S've  her  attention  tnyone's  voice,  except  her  husband's.  When 
r.  May,  or  Meta,  spoke  to  her,  she  would  miss  what  they  said,  beg 
their  pardon,  and  ask  them  to  repeat  it;  and,  sometimes,  even  then, 
become  bewildered.  They  tried  reading  to  her,  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  listen,  and  her  half-closed  eye  had  the  expression  of  listless 
dejection,  that  her  father  knew  betokened  that,  even  as  last  night, 
her  heart  refused  to  accept  promises  of  comfort  as  meant  for  her* 

For  George,  however,  her  attention  was  always  ready,  and  was 
perpetually  claimed.  He  was  forlorn  and  at  a  loss  without  her, 
every  moment ;  and,  in  the  sorrow  which  he  too  felt  most  acutely, 
could  not  have  a  minute's  peace  unless  soothed  by  her  presence :  he 
was  dependent  on  her  to  a  decree  which  amaxed  and  almost  provoked 
the  Doctor,  who  could  not  bear  to  have  her  continually  harassed 
and  disturbed,  and  yet  was  much  affected  bv  witnessing  so  much 
tenderness,  especially  in  Flora,  always  the  cold  utilitarian  member 
of  his  family. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day,  she  rose  and  dressed,  because  George 
was  unhappy  at  having  to  sit  without  her,  though  only  in  the  next 
room.  She  sat  in  the  large  arm-chair,  turned  away  from  the 
blinded  windows,  never  speaking  cor  moving,  save  when  he  came  to 
her,  to  make  her  look  at  his  letters  and  notes,  when  she  would,  with 
the  greatest  patience  and  sweetness,  revise  them,  suggest  word  or 
Vou  IL— 10# 
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sentence,  rouse  he  If  to  consider  each  petty  detail,  and  then  sink 
back  into  lier  ntw  ide  of  listless  dejection.  To  all  besides,  she 
appeared  tu  tally  in<  ifferent ;  gently  courteous  to  Meta  and  to  her 
father,  when  they  and  rested  her,  but  otherwise  shewing  little  con- 
sciousness whether  they  were  iu  the  room;  and  yet,  when  some- 
thing ivas.  passt  x>ut  her  father's  staying  or  returning,  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  c  ip  to  him  before  he  was  aware,  and  said,  'Papa  ! 

papa  !  you  will  i  cave  me  ! '  in  such  an  imploring  tone,  that  if 
be  had  ever  thou        of  quitting  her,  he  could  not  have  done  aa 

He  longed  to  w=t  her  left  to  perfect  tranquillity,  but  such  could 
not  be  in  London.  Thoucb  theirs  was  called  a  quiet  house,  the 
rushing  stream  of  ti  dry  ears,  the  door-bell 

seemed  ceacelessly  r'  ini  *  bore  the  brunt  of  the 

notes  and  messages,  ""  sarily  came  up  to  Mr. 

Rivers,  and  of  these         a  one.     Dr.  May  had  his 

share  too  of  messages  and     m  .ends  and  relations,  the 

Rivers'  kindred,  always  reao"  ice  with  their  rich  con- 

nections, and  who  would  nc'  ;h  enquiries  at  the  door, 

but  must  see  Meta,  and  wo  >  fetched  down  to  them 

— old  aunts,  who  wanted  th  "  the  child's  illness,  and 

came  imagining  there  was  sou.  lsbed  up ;  Lady  Leonora 

extremely  polite,  but  citrcmeiy  aisgusiea  at  the  encounter  with 
them  ;  George  ready  to  be  persuaded  to  take  everyone  up  to  see 
his  wife,  and  the  prohibition  to  be  made  by  Dr.  May  over  and  over 
again— it  was  a  most  tedious,  wearing  afternoon,  and  at  last,  when 
the  visitors  had  pone,  and  George  bad  hurried  back  to  his  wife,  Dr. 
May  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair  and  said,  '  Oh  !  Meta,  sorrow 
weighs  more  heavily  in  town  than  in  the  country  ! ' 

'  Yes  !  '  said  Meta.  '  If  one  only  could  go  out  and  look  at  the 
flowers,  and  take  poor  Flora  up  a  nosegay  ! ' 

'  I  don't  think  it  would  make  much  difference  to  her,1  sighed 
the  Doctor. 

'  Yes,  I  think  it  would.'  said  Meta;  'it  did  to  me.  The  sights; 
there  speak  of  the  better  sights.' 

'  The  power  to  look  niu-t  come  from  within,'  said  Dr.  May, 
thinking  of  his  poor  daughter. 

'Aye,'  said  Meta,  'us  Mr.  Emesclifl'e  said,  "heaven  is  as 
near —  '.  "  But  the  skirls  of  heaven  are  more  easily  traced  in  our 
mountain  view,  than  hen*,  where,  if  I  l.ioked  out  uf  window.  I  should 
only  see  that  giddy  string  of  carriages  and  people  pursuing  each 
Other  !  ' 

1  Well,  we  shall  get  her  homo  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  move,  and 
I  hope  it  may  soothe  her.  What  a  turmoil  it  is  !  There  has  not 
been  one  moment  without  noise  in  the  t went v- two  hours  I  have  been 
here  ! ' 

•  What  would  you  say  if  you  were  in  the  Citv  ?  ' 

'  Ah  !  there's  no  talking  of  it,  but  if  I  had  been  a  fashionable 
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London  physician,  as  my  father-in-law  wanted  to  make  me,  I  should 
have  been  dead  long  ago ! ' 

'  No,  I  think  you  would  hare  liked  it  rery  much.' 

'Why?' 

'  Love's  a  flower  that  will  not  die,'  repeated  Meta,  half  smiling. 
1  Yon  would  have  found  so  much  good  to  do — ' 

1  And  so  much  misery  to  rend  one's  heart/  said  Dr.  May.  '  But, 
after  all,  I  suppose  there  is  only  a  certain  capacity  of  feeling.' 

1  It  is  within,  not  without,  as  you  said/  returned  Meta. 

*  Ha !  there's  another ! '  cried  Dr.  May,  almost  petulant  at  the 
sound  of  the  bell  again,  breaking  into  the  conversation  that  was  a 
great  refreshment 

*  It  was  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame's  ring,'  said  Meta.  4  It  is  al- 
ways his  time  of  day.' 

The  Doctor  did  not  like  it  the  better. 

Sir  Henry  sent  up  a  message  to  ask  whether  he  could  see  Mr. 
or  Miss  Rivers. 

( I  suppose  we  must,'  said  Meta,  looking  at  the  Doctor.  '  Lady 
Wilkinghamc  must  be  anxious  about  Flora.' 

She  blushed  greatly,  fancying  that  Dr.  May  was  putting  his  own 
construction  on  the  heightened  colour  which  she  eould  not  control. 
Sir  Henry  came  in,  just  what  he  ought  to  be,  kindly  anxious,  but 
not  overwhelming,  and  with  a  ready,  pleased  recognition  of  the 
Doctor,  as  an  ola  acquaintance  of  his  boyhood.  He  did  not  stay 
many  minutes ;  but  there  was  a  perceptible  difference  between  ma 
real  sympathy  and  friendly  regard  only  afraid  of  obtruding,  and 
the  oppressive  curiosity  of  their  former  visitors.  Dr.  May  felt  it 
due,  both  from  kindness  and  candour,  to  say  something  in  his  praise 
when  he  was  gone. 

1  That  is  a  sensible  superior  man,'  he  said.  '  He  will  be  am 
acquisition  when  he  takes  up  his  abode  at  Drydale.' 

1  Yes,'  said  Meta— a  very  simple  yes— from  which  nothing  could 
be  gathered. 

The  funeral  was  fixed  for  Monday,  the  next  day  but  one,  at  the 
Church  where  Mr.  Rivers  had  been  buried.  No  one  was  invited  to 
be  present ;  Ethel  wrote  that,  much  as  she  wished  it,  she  could  not 
leave  Margaret,  and,  as  the  whole  party  were  to  return  home  on 
the  following  day,  they  should  soon  see  Flora. 

Flora  had  laid  aside  all  privileges  of  illness #after  the  first  day; 
she  came  down-stairs  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  though  looking 
wretchedly  ill,  and  speaking  very  low  and  feebly,  she  was  as  much 
as  ever  the  mistress  of  her  house.  Her  father  could  never  draw  her 
into  conversation  again,  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  and  could 
only  draw  the  8ad  conclusion  that  her  state  of  mind  waa  unchanged, 
from  the  dreary  indifference  with  which  she  allowed  every  word  of 
cheer  to  pass  by  unheeded,  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  look  beyond 
the  grave.     He  had  some  hope  in  the  funeral,  which  the  was  beat 
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on  attending,  and  more  in  the  influence  of  Margaret,  and  the  ootm* 
sel  of  Richard  or  of  Mr.  Wilmot. 

The  burial,  however,  failed  to  bring  any  peaceful  comfort  to  the 
mourning  mother.  Meta's  tears  flowed  freely,  as  much  for  her 
father  as  for  her  little  niece ;  and  George's  sobs  were  deep  and 
choking ;  but  Flora,  externally,  only  seemed  absorbed  in  helping 
him  to  go  through  with  it ;  she,  herself,  never  lost  her  fixed,  com- 
posed, hopeless  look. 

After  her  return,  she  went  up  to  the  nursery,  and  deliberately 
set  apart  and  locked  up  every  possession  of  her  child's,  then, 
coming  down,  startled  Meta  by  laying  her  hand  on  her  shoulder 
and  saying,  *  Meta,  dear,  Preston  is  in  the  housekeeper's  room* 
Will  you  go  and  speak  to  her  for  a  moment,  to  reassure  her  before 
I  come?' 

«Oh!  Flora!' 

'  I  sent  for  her,'  said  Flora,  in  answer.  *  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  while  George  is  out  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  prepare  her,  my  dear  ? ' 

Meta  wondered  how  Flora  had  known  whither  to  send,  but  she 
could  not  but  obey.  Poor  Preston  was  an  ordinary  sort  of  woman, 
kind-hearted,  and  not  without  a  conscience;  but  her  error  had 
arisen  from  the  want  of  any  high  religious  principle  to  teach  her 
obedience,  or  sincerity.  Her  grief  was  extreme,  and  she  had  been 
so  completely  overcome  by  the  forbearance  and  consideration  shewn 
to  her,  that  she  was  even  more  broken-hearted  by  the  thought  of 
them,  than  by  the  terrible  calamity  she  had  occasioned. 

Kind-hearted  Mrs.  Larpent  had  tried  to  console  her,  as  well  as  to 
turn,  the  misfortune  to  the  best  account,  and  Dr.  May  had  once  seen 
her,  and  striven  gently  to  point  out  the  true  evil  of  the  course  she 
had  pursued.  She  was  now  going  to  her  home,  and  they  augured 
better  of  her,  that  she  had  been  as  yet  too  utterly  downcast  to  say 
one  word  of  that  first  thought  with  a  servant,  her  character. 

Meta  found  her  sobbing  uncontrollably  at  the  associations  of 
her  master's  house,  and  dreadfully  frightened  at  hearing  that  she 
was  to  see  Mrs.  Rivers;  she  began  to  entreat  to  the  contrary 
with  the  vehemence  of  a  person  unused  to  any  self-government ; 
but,  in  the  midst,  the  low  calm  tones  were  heard,  and  her  mistress 
stood  before  her — her  perfect  stillness  of  demeanour,  far  more 
effective  in  repressing  agitation,  than  had  been  Meta's  coaxing  at- 
tempts to  soothe. 

*  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  see  me,  Preston,'  said  Flora,  kindly. 
4 1  am  very  sorry  for  you — you  knew  no  better,  and  I  should  not 
have  left  so  much  to  you.' 

4  Oh  !  ma'am — so  kind — the  dear,  dear  little  darling — I  shall 
never  forgive  myself.' 

4 1  know  you  did  love  her,'  continued  Flora.    (I   am  sure 
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you  intended  no  harm,  and  it  wis  my  leaving  her  that  made  her 
fretful' 

Preston  tried  to  thank. 

1  Only  remember  henceforth — '  and  the  clear  tone  grew  fainter 
than  ever,  with  internal  anguish,  though  still  steady,  *  Remember 
strict  obedience  and  truth  henceforth ;  the  want  of  them  will  hare 
worse  results  by-and-by  than  even  this.  Now,  Preston,  I  shall 
always  wish  you  well.  I  ought  not,  I  believe,  to  recommend  you 
to  the  like  place,  without  saying  why  you  left  me,  but  for  any  other 
I  will  give  you  a  fair  character.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you, 
and  if  you  are  ever  in  any  distress,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  know. 
Hare  your  wages  been  paid  ? ' 

There  was  a  sound  in  the  affirmative,  but  poor  Preston  could  not 
speak  *  Good-bye  then,*  and  Flora  took  her  hand  and  shook  it. 
*  Mind  you  let  me  hear  if  you  want  help.     Keep  this.' 

Meta  was  a  little  disappointed  to  see  sovereigns,  instead  of  a 
book.  Flora  turned  to  co,  and  put  her  hand  out  to  lean  on  her 
sister  as  for  support;  she  stood  still  to  gather  strength  before 
ascending  the  stain,  and  a  groan  of  intense  misery  was  wrung  from 
her. 

*  Dearest  Flora,  it  has  been  too  much  1 9 

1  Nd,'  said  Flora,  gently. 

1  Poor  thing,  I  am  glad  for  her  sake.  But  might  she  not  hare 
a  book— a  Bible  ? ' 

1  You  may  give  her  one,  if  you  like.    I  could  not9 

Flora  reached  her  own  room,  went  in,  and  bolted  the  door. 
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•O,  what*  dwtll  ya,  my  ala  iwnt 
Tm  wot  a»4  weary  frown  t 

0^  Ladr,  w*  lira  wbert  woa  aavara\ 
la  a  Uftd  to  flata  aakaawa.* 


It  had  been  with  a  gentle  sorrow  that  Etbeldred  had  expected  to 
go  and  lay  in  her  resting-place,  the  little  niece,  who  had  been  kepi 
from  the  evil  of  the  world,  in  a  manner  of  which  she  had  little 
dreamt  Poor  Flora!  she  must  be  ennobled,  she  thought,  by 
having  a  child  where  hers  is,  when  she  is  able  to  feel  anything  but 
the  first  grief;  and  Ethel's  heart  yearned  to  be  trying,  at  least,  to 
comfort  her,  and  to  be  with  her  father,  who  had  loved  his  grand- 
child so  fondly. 

It  was  not  to  be.  Margaret  had  borne  to  many  shocks  with 
such  calmness,  that  Ethel  had  no  especial  fears  for  her ;  but  there 
are  some  persons  who  have  less  fortitude  for  others  than  for  them* 
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selves,  and  she  '       one  of  those.     Flora  had  been  ber  own 
ion-aister.  and  t-      aby  had  been  the  sunbeam  of  her  life,  during 
the  sad  winter  a&u  spring. 

In  the  middle  f  the  night,  Ethel  knocked  at  Richard's  door. 
Margaret  had  beoL  seized  with  fuintness,  from  which  they  could  Dot 
bring  her  back  ;  ai  1.  even  when  Richard  had  summoned  Dr.  Spen- 
cer, it  was  long  en  hia  remedies  took  effect ;  bnt,  at  last,  she,  re- 
vived enough  to  th~nk  them,  and  say  she  was  glad  that  papa 
not  then 

Dr.  Spen 
quiet;   but  j 
terribly  that 
as  they  bad  never  set. 
Flora;  ehe  was  unha 
fretfully  impatient  fo. 
going  to  Loudon. 

Ethel  had  never 
thus  changed  and  b 
1  My  dear,'  said 
parties  than  that  he 
leave  all  attendance  i 
his  distress' 

'  I  cannot  think  what  he  will  do  or  feel  ? '  sighed  Ethel. 
'Leave  it  to  me.     I  will  write  to  him,  and  we  shall  see  her 
better  before  post  time.' 

1  You  will  toll  him  exactly  how  it  was,  or  I  shall,'  said  Ethel, 
abruptly,  not  to  say  fiercely. 

'  Ho  !  you  d'ju't  trust  me  ?  '  said  Dr.  Spencer,  smiling,  so  that 
she  was  ashamed  of  ber  speech.  '  Vou  shall  speak  for  yourself,  and 
I  for  myself;  and  I  shall  say  that  nothing  would  so  much  hurt  her 
as  to  have  others  sacrificed  to  her.' 

'  That  is  true.'  said  Ethel :  ■  hut  she  misses  papa.' 
1  Of  course  she  dfics  ;  but,  depend  on  it,  she  would  not  have  him 
leave  your  sister,  and  she  is  under  less  restraint  without  him.' 
1  I  never  saw  her  like  this!' 

'  The  drop  has  made  it  overflow.  She  has  repressed  more  than 
was  good  for  her.  and  now  that  her  guard  is  broken  down, she  gives 
way  under  the  whole  weight.' 

'  Poor  Margaret  !  I  am  pertinacious;  but,  if  she  is  not  better 
by  po?t  time,  papa  will  not  l.eai 


t  them  all  to  bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  wis 
et  could  not  deny,  in  the  morning,  that  she  felt 
.  spirits  to  a  degree  such 
whole  heart  was  with 
itauce  from  her,  almost 
vehemently  on  Ethel's 

'olate,  as  with  Margaret 

can  be  better  for  both 
i  were  here,  he  ought  to 
suffer  from  the  eight  of 
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any  possibility. 
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Dr.  Spencer  wis  glad  to  hare  dismissed  Ethel  smiling;  and  she 
was  the  better  able  to  bear  with  poor  Margaret's  condition  of  petu- 
lance. She  had  never  before  experienced  the  effects  of  bodily  ait 
ments  on  the  temper,  and  fche  was  slow  to  understand  tEe  change  in 
one  usually  so  patient  and  submissive.  She  was,  by  turns,  dis- 
pleased with  her  sister  and  with  her  own  abruptness ;  but,  though 
she  knew  it  not,  her  bluntness  had  a  bracing  effect.  She  thought 
she  had  been  cross  in  declaring  it  was  nonsense  to  harp  on  her  going 
to  London ;  but  it  made  Margaret  feel  that  she  had  been  unreason- 
able, and  keep  silence. 

Richard  managed  her  much  better,  being  gentle  and  firm,  and 
less  ready  to  speak  than  Ethel,  and  he  succeeded  in  composing  her 
into  a  sleep,  which  restored  her  balance,  and  so  relieved  Ethel,  thai 
she  not  onlv  allowed  Dr.  Spencer  to  say  what  he  pleased,  but  her- 
self made  light  of  the  whole  attack,  little  knowing  now  perilous  was 
any  shock  to  that  delicate  frame. 

Margaret's  whole  purpose  was  to  wind  herself  up  for  the  first 
interview  with  Flora ;  and,  though  she  had  returned  to  her  usual 
state,  she  would  not  go  down-stairs  on  the  evening  the  party  were 
expected,  believing  it  would  be  more  grateful  to  her  sister's  feelings 
to  meet  her  without  witnesses. 

The  travellers  arrived,  and  Dr.  Hay  hurried  up  to  her.  She 
barely  replied  to  his  caresses  and  enquiries  in  her  eagerness  to  hear 
of  Flora,  and  to  convince  him  that  he  must  not  forbid  the  meeting. 
Nor  had  he  any  mind  so  to  do.  '  Surely,'  said  he,  when  he  had 
seen  the  spiritualised  look  of  her  glistening  blue  eyes,  the  flush  on 
her  transparent  cheeks,  and  her  hands  clasped  over  her  breast, 
'  surely  poor  Flora  must  feel  as  though  an  angel  were  waiting  to 
comfort  her.' 

Flora  came,  but  there  was  sore  disappointment.  Fond  and 
tender  she  was  as  ever,  but,  neither  by  word  nor  gesture,  would 
she  admit  the  most  remote  allusion  to  her  grief  She  withdrew 
her  hand  when  Margaret's  pressure  became  expressive ;  she  avoided 
her  eve,  and  spoke  incessantly  of  indifferent  subjects.  All  the 
time,  her  voice  was  low  and  hollow,  her  face  had  a  settled  expres- 
sion of  wretchedness,  and  her  glances  wandered  drearily  and 
lessly  anywhere  but  to  Margaret's  face ;  but  her  steadiness  of 
ner  was  beyond  her  sister's  power  to  break,  and  her  visit  was 
shortened  on  account  of  her  husband.  Poor  George  had  quite  given 
way  at  the  sight  of  Gertrude,  whom  his  littlo  girl  bad  been  thought 
to  resemble ;  and,  though  Dr.  May  had  soothed  him  almost  like  a 
child,  no  one  put  any  trust  in  his  self-control,  and  all  sat  round, 
fearing  each  word  or  look,  till  Flora  came  down-stairs,  and  they 
departed. 

#  Richard  and  Ethel  each  offered  to  go  with  them;  they  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  their  spending  that  first  evening  in  their  child- 
less home,  but  Flora  gently,  but  decidedly,  refused ;  and  Dr.  May 
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said  that,  much  as  he  wished  to  be  with  then,  he  believed  that 
Flora  preferred  having  no  one  but  Meta.  *  I  hope  I  have  done 
Margaret  no  harm,'  were  Flora's  last  words  to  him,  and  thej  seemed 
to  explain  her  guarded  manner  ;  but  he  found  Margaret  weeping  as 
she  had  never  wept  for  herself,  and  palpitation  and  faintness  were 
the  consequence. 

Ethel  looked  on  at  Flora  as  a  sad  and  perplexing  mystery 
during  the  weeks  that  ensued.  There  were  few  opportunities  of 
being  alone  together,  and  Flora  shrank  from  such  as  there  were— 
nay,  she  checked  all  expression  of  solicitude,  and  made  her  very 
kisses  rapid  and  formal. 

The  sorrow  that  had  fallen  on  the  Grange  seemed  to  hare 
changed  none  of  the  usual  habits  there— visiting,  riding,  driving, 
dinners,  and  music,  went  on  with  little  check.  Flora  was  sure  to 
be  found  the  animated,  attentive  lady  of  the  house,  or  else  sharing 
her  husband's  pursuits,  helping  him  with  his  business,  or  assisting 
him  in  seeking  pleasure,  spending  whole  afternoons  at  the  coach- 
maker's,  over  a  carriage  that  they  were  building,  and,  it  was  reported, 
playing  ecarti  in  the  evening. 

Had  grief  come  to  be  forgotten  and  cast  aside  without  effecting 
any  mission  ?  Yet  Ethel  could  not  believe  that  the  presence  of  the 
awful  messenger  was  unfelt,  when  she  heard  poor  George's  heavy 
sigh,  or  when  she  looked  at  Flora's  countenance,  and  heard  the 
peculiar  low,  subdued  tone  of  her  voice,  which,  when  her  words 
were  most  cheerful,  always  seemed  to  Ethel  the  resigned  accent  of 
despair. 

Ethel  could  not  talk  her  over  with  Margaret,  for  all  seemed  to 
make  it  a  point  that  Margaret  should  believe  the  best.  Dr.  May 
turned  from  the  subject  with  a  sort  of  shuddering  grief,  and  said, 
1  Don't  talk  of  her,  poor  child— only  pray  for  her  I ' 

Ethel,  though  shocked  by  the  unwonted  manner  of  his  answer, 
was  somewhat  consoled  by  perceiving  that  a  double  measure  of  ten- 
derness had  sprung  up  between  her  father  and  his  poor  daughter. 
If  Flora  had  seemed,  in  her  girlhood,  to  rate  him  almost  cheaply, 
this  was  at  an  end  now ;  she  met  him  as  if  his  embrace  were  peace, 
the  gloom  was  lightened,  the  attention  less  strained,  when  he  was 
beside  her,  and  she  could  not  part  with  him  without  pressing  for  a 
speedy  meeting.  Yet,  she  treated  him  with  the  same  reserve ;  since 
that  one  ghastly  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  the  veil  had 
been  closely  drawn,  and  he  could  not  cuess  whether  it  had  been  but 
a  horrible  thought,  or  were  still  an  abiding  impression.  Ethel  could 
gather  no  more  than  that  her  father  was  very  unhappy  about  Flora, 
and  that  Richard  understood  why ;  for  Richard  had  told  her  that 
he  had  written  to  Flora,  to  try  to  persuade  her  to  cease  from  this 
reserve,  but  that  he  had  no  reply. 

Norman  was  not  at  home ;  he  had  undertaken  the  tutorship  of 
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two  school-boys  for  the  holidays ;  and  his  father  owned,  with  a  sigh, 
that  he  was  doing  wisely. 

As  to  Meta,  she  was  Ethel's  chief  consolation,  by  the  redoubled 
assurances,  directed  to  Ethel's  unexpressed  dread,  lest  Flora  should 
be  rejecting  the  chastening  Hand.  Meta  had  the  most  absolute 
certainty  that  Flora's  apparent  cheerfulness  was  all  for  George's 
sake,  and  that  it  was  a  most  painful  exertion.  '  If  Ethel  could  only 
see  how  she  let  herself  sink  together  as  it  were,  and  her  whole  coun- 
tenance relax,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,'  Meta  said, '  she  could 
not  doubt  what  misery  these  efforts  were  to  her.* 

'  Why  does  she  go  on  with  them  ? '  said  Ethel 

*  George,'  said  Meta.  '  What  would  become  of  him  without 
her  ?  If  he  misses  her  for  ten  minutes,  he  roams  about  lost,  and 
he  cannot  enjoy  anything  without  her.  I  cannot  think  how  he  can 
help  seeing  what  hard  work  it  is,  and  how  he  can  be  contented  with 
those  dreadful  sham  smiles ;  but  as  long  as  she  can  giro  him  plea- 
sure, poor  Flora  will  toil  for  him.' 

'  It  is  very  selfish,'  Ethel  caught  herself  saying. 

(  No,  no,  it  is  not,'  cried  Meta.  '  It  is  not  that  he  will  not  see, 
but  that  he  cannot  see.  (rood  honest  fellow,  he  really  thinks  it 
does  her  good  and  pleases  her.  I  was  so  sorry  one  evening  when 
I  tried  to  take  her  place  at  that  perpetual  $cartl)  and  told  him  it 
teased  her ;  he  went  so  wistfully  to  her,  and  asked  whether  it  did, 
and  she  exerted  herself  into  such  painful  enjoyment  to  persuade  him 
to  the  contrary ;  and  afterwards  she  said  to  me,  "  Let  me  alone, 
dearest — it  is  the  only  thing  left  me." ' 

( There  is  something  in  being  husband  and  wife  that  one  cannot 
understand,'  slowly  said  Ethel,  so  much  in  her  quaint  way,  that 
Meta  laughed. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Norman's  absence,  Ethel  would,  in  the  warm 
sympathy  and  accustomed  manner  of  Meta  Rivera,  hare  forgotten 
all  about  the  hopes  and  fears  that,  in  brighter  days,  had  oentred  on 
that  small  personage ;  until  one  day,  as  sue  came  home  from  Cocks- 
moor,  she  found  "  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame's"  card  on  the  drawing- 
room  table.  '  I  should  like  to  bite  you !  Coming  here,  are  yon  F * 
was  her  amiable  reflection  ! 

Meta,  in  her  riding-habit,  peeped  out  of  Margaret's  room.  *  O 
Ethel,  there  you  are !  It  is  such  a  boon  that  you  did  not  come 
home  sooner,  or  we  should  have  had  to  ride  home  with  him !  I 
heard  him  asking  for  the  Miss  Mays !  And  now  I  am  in  hopes 
that  he  will  go  home  without  falling  in  with  Flora  and  George.9 

i  I  did  not  know  he  was  in  these  parts.' 

'  He  came  to  Drydale  last  week,  but  the  place  is  forlorn,  and 
George  gave  him  a  general  invitation  to  the  Grange.' 

*  Do  you  like  him?'  said  Ethel,  while  Margaret  looked  on, 
amazed  at  her  audacity. 

4 1  liked  him  very  much  in  London,9  said  MeU;  4  he  is  pleasant 
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enough  to  talk  to,  bat  somehow,  he  is  not  congruous  here— if  yon 
understand  me.  And  I  think  his  coming  oppresses  Flora— she 
turned  quite  pale  when  he  was  announced,  and  her  voice  was  lower 
than  ever  when  she  spoke  to  him.' 

1  Does  he  come  often  ? '  said  EtheL 

4 1  don't  think  he  has  anything  else  to  do,'  returned  Meta, '  for 
our  house  cannot  be  as  pleasant  as  it  was;  but  he  is  very  kind  to 
George,  and  for  that  we  must  be  grateful.  One  thing  I  am  afraid 
of,  that  ho  will  persuade  us  off  to  the  yachting  after  alL9 

*  Oh  I '  was  the  general  exclamation. 

1  Yes,9  said  Meta.  *  George  seemed  to  like  the  plan,  and  I  Terr 
much  fear  that  he  is  taking  a  dislike  to  the  dear  old  Grange.  I 
heard  him  say,  "  anything  to  get  away." ' 

4  Poor  George,  I  know  he  is  restless,'  said  Margaret 

4  At  least,'  said  Ethel, '  you  can't  go  till  after  your  birthday, 
Hiss  Heiress.1 

•No,  uncle  Gosham  is  coming,9 said  Meta.  'Margaret,  yon 
must  have  your  stone  laid  before  we  go ! ' 

1  Br.  Spencer  promises  it  before  Hector's  holidays  are  over,9  said 
Margaret,  blushing,  as  she  always  did,  with  pleasure,  when  they 
talked  of  the  Church. 

Hector  Ernescliffe  had  revived  Margaret  wonderfully.  She  was 
seldom  down-stairs  before  the  evening,  and  Ethel  thought  his 
habit  of  making  her  apartment  his  sitting-room,  must  be  as  incon- 
venient to  her,  as  it  was  to  herself;  but  Hector  could  not.be  ds 
trap  for  Margaret.  She  exerted  herself  to  fulfil  for  him  all  the 
little  sisterly  offices  that,  with  ber  brothers,  had  been  transferred 
to  Ethel  and  Mary ;  she  threw  herself  into  all  his  schemes,  tried  to 
make  him  endure  Captain  Gordon,  and  she  even  read  his  favourite 
book  of  Wild  Sports,  though  her  feelings  were  constantly  lacerated 
by  the  miseries  of  the  slaughtered  animals.  Her  couch  was  to  him 
as  a  home,  and  ho  had  awakened  her  bright  soft  liveliness  which 
had  been  only  dimmed  for  a  time. 

The  Church  was  her  other  great  interest,  and  Dr.  Spencer 
humoured  her  by  showing  her  all  his  drawings,  consulting  her  on 
every  ornament,  and  making  many  a  perspective  elevation,  merely 
that  she  might  see  the  effect. 

Richard  and  Tom  made  it  their  recreation  to  construct  a  model 
of  the  Church  as  a  present  for  her,  and  Tom  developed  a  genius  for 
carving,  which  proved  a  beneficial  interest  to  keep  him  from  surli- 
ness. He  had  voluntarily  propounded  his  intended  profession  to  his 
father,  who  had  been  so  much  pleased  by  his  choice,  that  he  could 
not  but  be  gratified;  though  now  and  then  ambitious  fancies,  and 
discontent  with  Stoneborough,  combined  to  bring  on  his  ordinary 
moody  fits,  the  more,  because  his  habitual  reserve  prevented  anyone 
from  knowing  what  was  working  in  his  mind. 

Finally,  the  Rivers'  party  announced  their  intention  of  going  to 
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the  Isle  of  Wight  as  soon  as  Met*  bad  come  of  age ;  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Cocksmoor,  meeting  at  tea  at  Dr.  May's  house,  decided  thai 
the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  Church  should  be  laid  on  the  day  after 
her  birthday,  when  there  would  be  a  gathering  of  the  whole  family, 
as  Margaret  wished.  Dr.  Spencer  had  worked  incredibly  hard  to 
bring  it  forward,  and  Margaret's  sweet  smiles,  and  liquid  eyes,  ex- 
pressed how  personally  thankful  she  felt. 

1  What  a  blessing  this  Church  has  been  to  that  poor  girl,'  said 
Dr.  Spencer,  as  he  left  the  house  with  Mr.  Wilmot.  *  How  it  be- 
guiles her  out  of  her  grief !  I  am  glad  she  has  the  pleasure  of  the 
foundation ;  I  doubt  if  she  will  see  the  Consecration.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  Mr.  Wilmot,  shocked  '  Was  that  attack  so 
serious  ? ' 

1  That  recumbent  position  and  want  of  exercise  were  certain  to 
produce  organic  disease,  and  suspense  and  sorrow  hare  hastened  it. 
The  death  of  Mrs.  Rivcrs's  poor  child  was  the  blow  that  called  it 
into  activity,  and,  if  it  last  more  than  a  year,  I  shall  be  surprised.' 

4  For  such  as  she  is,  one  cannot  presume  to  wish,  but  her  father 
-—Is  he  aware  of  this  ? ' 

'  He  knows  there  is  extensive  damage ;  I  think  he  does  not  open 
his  eyes  to  the  result,  but  he  will  bear  it  Never  waa  there  a  man 
to  whom  it  came  so  naturally  to  live  like  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  as  it  does  to  dear  Dick  May,'  said  Dr.  Spencer, 
his  voice  faltering. 

1  There  is  a  strength  of  faith  and  love  in  him,  that  carries  him 
through  all,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot  '  His  childlike  nature  seems  to  have 
the  trustfulness  that  is,  in  itself,  consolation.  You  said  how  Cocks- 
moor  had  been  blessed  to  Margaret — I  think  it  is  the  same  with 
them  all — not  only  Ethel  and  Richard,  who  have  been  immediately 
concerned ;  but  that  one  object  has  been  a  centre  and  aim  to  elevate  J 
the  whole  family,  and  give  force  and  unity  to  their  efforts.  Even 
the  good  Doctor,  much  as  I  always  looked  up  to  him — much  good 
as  he  did  me  in  my  young  days— I  must  confess  that  he  was  some- 
times very  provoking.' 

'  If  you  had  tried  to  be  his  keeper  at  Cambridge,  you  might  say 
so ! '  rejoined  Dr.  Spencer. 

1  He  is  so  much  less  impetuous— more  consistent — less  desultory: 
I  dare  say  you  understand  me,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot  '  His  gooa 
qualities  do  not  entangle  one  another  as  they  used  to  do.' 

'  Exactly  so.  He  was  far  more  than  I  looked  for  when  I  came 
home,  though  I  might  have  guessed  that  such  a  disposition,  backed 
by  such  principles  and  such— could  not  but  shake  off  all  the  dross. * 

*  One  thing  was,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot,  smiling,  *  that  a  man  must  take 
himself  in  hand,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  and  Dr.  May  only  began  • 
to  thiuk  himself  responsible  for  himself,  when  he  lost  his  wife,  who 
was  wise  for  both.     She  was  an  admirable  person,  but  not  easy  to 
know  welL    I  think  you  knew  her 
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1 1  say,'  interrupted  Dr.  Spencer, '  it  strikes  me  that  we  could 
not  do  better  than  get  up  oar  S.  P.  GL  demonstration  on  the  day 
of  the  stone — ' 

Hitherto  the  Stoneborough  subscribers  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  had  been  few  and  far  between ;  but,  under 
the  new  dynasty,  there  was  a  talk  of  forming  an  association,  and 
having  a  meeting  to  bring  the  subject  forward.  Dr.  Spencer's  pro- 
posal, however,  took  the  Vicar  by  surprise. 

4  Never  could  there  be  a  better  time,'  ho  argued.  Ton  have 
naturally  a  gathering  of  Clergy — people  ought  to  be  liberal  on  such 
an  occasion,  and,  as  Cocksmoor  is  provided  for,  why  not  give  the 
benefit  to  the  missions,  in  their  crying  need.' 

4  True,  but  there  is  no  time  to  send  for  anyone  to  make  a  speech.' 

4  Husband  your  resources.  What  could  you  have  better  than 
young;  Harry  and  his  islanders  ? ' 

4  Harry  would  never  make  a  speech.' 

. '  Let  him  cram  Norman.  Young  Lake  tells  me  Norman  made  a 
great  sensation  at  the  Union  at  Oxford,  and  if  his  heart  is  in  the 
work,  he  must  not  shrink  from  the  face  of  his  townsmen.' 

4  No  doubt,  he  had  rather  they  were  savages,'  said  the  Vicar. 
1  And  yourself — you  will  tell  them  of  the  Indian  Missions.' 

4  With  all  my  heart/  said  Dr.  Spencer.  *  When  my  Brahminhee 
Godson — the  Deacon  I  told  you  of,  comes  to  pay  me  his  promised 
visit,  what  doings  we  shall  have  1  Seriously,  I  have  just  had  letters 
from  him  and  from  others,  that  speak  of  such  need,  that  I  could  feel 
every  moment  wasted  that  is  not  spent  on  their  behalf.' 

Air.  Wilmot  was  drawn  into  Dr.  Spencer's  house,  and  heard  the 
letters,  till  his  heart  burnt  within  him. 

The  meeting  was  at  once  decided  upon,  though  Ethel  could  not 
see  why  people  could  not  give  without  speechifying,  and  her  two 
younger  brothers  declared  it  was  humbug — Tom  saying,  he  wished 
all  blackamoors  were  out  of  creation,  and  Harry,  that  he  could  not 
stand  palaver  about  his  friend  David.  Dr.  May  threatened  him 
with  being  displayed  on  the  platform  as  a  living  instance  of  the 
effects  of  Missions,  at  which  he  took  alarm,  and  so  seriously  declared 
that  he  should  join  the  Bucephalus  at  once,  that  they  pacified  him 
by  promising  that  he  should  do  as  he  pleased. 

The  Archdeacon  promised  a  Sermon,  and  the  active  Dr.  Spencer 
worked  the  2sinc  Muses  and  all  the  rest  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood into  a  state  of  great  enthusiasm  and  expectation.  He  went  to 
the  Grange,  as  he  said,  to  collect  his  artillery ;  prime  Flora  that  she 
might  prime  the  M.  P. ;  made  the  willing  Meta  promise  to  entrap 
the  uncle,  who  was  noted  for  philanthropical  speeches ;  and  himself 
captured  Sir  Henry  Walkiu^hame,  who  looked  some  what  rueful  at 
what  he  found  incumbent  on  him  as  a  country  gentleman,  though 
there  might  be  some  compensation  in  the  eagerness  of  Miss  Hi  vers. 

Norman  had  hardly  set  foot  in  Stoneborough  before  he  was  told 
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what  was  in  store  for  him,  and,  to  the  general  surprise,  submitted  as 
if  it  were  a  very  simple  matter.  As  Dr.  Spencer  told  him,  it  was 
only  a  foretaste  of  the  penalty  which  every  Missionary  has  to  pay  for 
coming  to  England.  Norman  was  altogether  looking  much  better 
than  when  he  had  been  last  at  home,  and  his  spirits  were  more  even. 
He  had  turned  his  whole  soul  to  the  career  he  had  chosen,  cast  his  '• 
disappointment  behind  him,  or,  more  truly,  made  it  his  offering,  and  ^ 
gathethered  strength  and  calmness,  with  which  he  set  out  on  tasks  of 
working  for  others,  with  thoughts  too  much  absorbed  on  them,  to 
give  way  to  the  propensity  of  making  himself  the  primary  object  of 
study  and  contemplation.  The  praise  of  God,  and  love  of  man  were 
the  best  cures  for  tendencies  like  his,  and  he  had  found  it  out  His 
calm,  though  grave  cheerfulness  came  as  a  refreshment  to  those  who 
had  been  uneasy  about  him,  and  mournfully  watching  poor  Flora. 

4  Yes,'  said  Dr.  8penoerf  'you  have  taken  the  best  course  for 
your  own  happiness.' 

Norman  coloured  as  if  he  understood  more  than  met  the  ear. 

Mary  and  Blanche  were  very  busy  preparing  presents  for  Meta 
Rivers,  and  everyone  was  anxious  to  soften  her  to  the  thought  of 
this  first  birthday  without  her  father.  Each  of  the  family  contributed 
some  pretty  little  trifie,  choice  in  workmanship  or  kind  in  device, 
and  each  was  sealed  and  marked  with  the  initials  of  the  giver,  and 
packed  up  by  Mary,  to  be  committed  to  Flora's  charge,  Blanche 
had,  however,  much  trouble  in  extracting  a  gift  from  Norman,  and 
he  only  yielded  at  last,  on  finding  that  all  his  brothers  had  sent  some* 
thing,  so  that  his  omission  would  be  marked.  Then  he  dived  into 
the  recesses  of  his  desk,  and  himself  sealed  up  a  little  parcel,  of 
which  he  would  not  allow  his  sisters  to  inspect  the  contents. 

Ethel  had  a  shrewd  guess.  She  remembered  his  having,  in  the 
flush  of  joy  at  Margaret's  engagement,  rather  prematurely  caused  a 
seal  to  be  cut  with  a  Daisy,  and  "Pearl  in  the  meadow  "  as  the 
motto;  and  his  having  said  that  he  should  keep  it  as  a  wedding 
present  She  could  understand  that  he  was  willing  to  part  with  it 
without  remark. 

Flora  met  Meta  in  her  sitting  room,  on  the  morning  of  the  day, 
which  rose  somewhat  sadly  upon  the  young  girl,  as  she  thought  of 
past  affection  and  new  responsibilities.  If  the  fondness  of  a  sister 
could  have  compensated  for  what  she  had  lost,  Meta  received  it  in 
no  scanty  measure  from  Flora,  who  begged  to  call  George,  because 
ho  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  display  of  gifts. 

His  own  was  the  only  costly  one— Almost  all  the  rest  were  home* 
made  treasures  of  the  greater  price,  because  the  skill  and  fondness  of 
the  maker  were  evident  in  their  construction ;  and  Meta  took  home 
'the  kindness  as  it  was  meant,  and  felt  the  affection  that  would  not 
-let  her  feel  herself  lonely.  She  only  wished  to  go  and  thank  them 
all  at  once. 

*  Do  then,'  said  Flora.    '  If  Lord  Cosham  will  spare  you,  and 
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tout  business  should  be  oyer  in  time,  yon  could  drive  in,  and  try  to 

bring  papa  home  with  you.1 

'  0  thank  you,  Flora.  That  is  a  kind  treat,  in  case  the  morn- 
ing should  be  very  awful ! ' 

Margaret  Agatha  Rivers  signed  her  documents,  listened  to  ex- 
planations, and  was  complimented  by  her  uncle  on  not  thinking  it 
necessary  to  be  senseless  on  money  matters,  like  her  cousin,  Agatha 
Langdale. 

Still  she  looked  a  little  oppressed,  as  she  locked  np  the  tokens  of 
her  wealth,  and  the  sunshine  of  her  face  did  not  beam  out  again  till 
she  arrived  at  Stoneborough,  and  was  dispensing  her  pretty  thanka 
to  the  few  she  found  at  home. 

1  Ethel  out  and  Norman  ?    His  seal  is  only  too  pretty—9 

I  They  are  all  helping  Dr.  Spencer  at  Cocksmoor.' 

'What  a  pity !  But  it  is  so  very  kind  of  him  to  treat  me  a*  a 
Daisy.  In  some  ways  I  like  his  present  for  that  the  best  of  all,9 
said  Meta. 

I I  will  toll  him  so,'  said  Mary. 

'  Yes-— no ' — said  Meta.  '  I  am  not  pretending  to  be  anything 
half  so  nice.' 

Mary  and  Blanche  fell  upon  her  for  calling  herself  anything  but 
the  nicest  flower  in  the  world ;  and  she  contended  that  she  was 
nothing  better  than  a  parrot-tulip,  stuck  up  in  a  parterre ;  and  just 
as  the  discussion  was  becoming  a  game  of  romps,  Dr.  May  came  in, 
and  the  children  shouted  to  him  to  say  whether  his  humming-bud 
were  a  Daisy  or  a  Tulip. 

'  That  is  as  she  comports  herself/  he  said,  playfully. 

'  Which  means  that  you  don't  think  her  quite  done  for,'  said  Meta. 

1  Not  quite,'  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  droll  intonation;  'but  I  hare 
not  seen  what  this  morning  may  have  done  to  her.' 

1  Come  and  see,  then,'  said  Meta.  '  Flora  told  me  to  bring  you 
home — and  it  is  my  birthday,  you  know.  Never  mind  waiting  to 
tell  Ethel.  Margaret  will  let  her  know  that  I'll  keep  you  out  of 
mischief.' 

As  usual,  Dr.  May  could  not  withstand  her — and  she  carried  him 
off  in  triumph  in  her  pony  carriage. 

( Then  you  don't  give  me  up  yet  ? '  was  the  first  thing  she  said, 
as  they  were  off  the  stones. 

1  What  have  you  been  doing  to  make  me  ? '  said  he. 

'  Doing  or  not  doing — one  or  the  other,'  she  said.  4  But  indeed 
I  wanted  to  have  you  to  myself.     I  am  in  a  great  puzzle ! ' 

'  Sir  Henry  !  I  hope  she  won't  consult  me  I '  thought  Dr.  May, 
as  he  answered,  l  Well,  my  dear.' 

'  I  fear  it  is  a  lasting  puzzle,'  she  said.  '  What  shall  I  do  with 
all  this  money  ?' 

1  Keep  it  in  the  Bank,  or  buy  railway  shares  ? '  said  Dr.  May, 
looking  arch. 
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1  Thank  you.  That's  a  question  for  my  cousins  in  the  City.  I 
want  you  to  answer  me  as  no  one  else  can  do.  I  want  to  know  what 
is  my  duty  now  that  I  hare  my  means  in  my  own  hands  ? ' 

'There  is  need  enough  around — ' 

'  I  do  not  mean  only  giving  a  little  here  and  there,  hut  I  want 
you  to  hear  a  few  of  my  thoughts.  Flora  and  George  are  kindness 
itself — but,  you  see,  I  hare  no  dutie*.  They  are  obliged  to  live  a 
ear  sort  of  life — it  is  their  position ;  but  I  cannot  make  out  whether 
it  is  mine.  I  don't  see  that  I  am  like  those  girls  who  hare  to  go  out 
as  a  matter  of  obedience.' 

Dr.  May  considered,  but  could  only  say, '  You  are  very  young.' 

( Too  young  to  be  independent,'  sighed  Meta.  '  I  must  grow  old 
enough  to  be  trusted  alone,  and  in  the  mean  time—' 

'  Probably  an  answer  will  be  found,'  said  the  Doctor.  '  Tou  and 
your  means  will  find  their — their  vocation.' 

1  Marriage,'  said  Meta,  calmly  speaking  the  word  that  he  had 
avoided.    ( I  think  not' 

1  Why  f  '—he  began. 

1  I  do  not  think  good  men  like  heiresses,' 

He  became  strongly  interested  in  a  corn-field,  and  she  resumed, 
1  Perhaps  I  should  only  do  harm.  It  may  be  my  duty  to  wait  All 
I  wish  to  know  is,  whether  it  is  ? ' 

4 1  see  you  are  not  like  girls  who  know  their  duty,  and  are  rest- 
less, because  it  is  not  the  duty  they  like.' 

1  Oh  !  I  like  everything.  It  is  my  liking  it  so  much  that  makes 
me  afraid.' 

'  Even  going  to  Rydef 

*  Don't  I  'ike  the  sailing  f  and  seeing  Harry  too  f  I  don't  feel 
as  if  that  were  waste,  because  I  can  sometimes  spare  poor  Flora  a 
little.     We  could  not  let  her  go  alone.' 

I  You  need  never  fear  to  be  without  a  mission  of  comfort,'  said 
Dr.  May.  Your  "  spirit  full  of  glee"  was  given  you  for  something. 
Your  presence  is  far  more  to  my  poor  Flora  than  you  or  she  guess.' 

I I  never  meant  to  leave  her  now,'  said  Meta,  earnestly.  'I  only 
wished  to  be  clear  whether  I  ought  to  seek  for  my  work' 

1  It  will  seek  you,  when  the  time  comes.' 

1  And  meantime  I  must  do  what  comes  to  hand,  and  take  it  as 
humiliation  that  it  is  not  in  the  more  obviously  blessed  tasks!  A 
call  might  come,  as  Cocksmoor  did  to  Ethel.  But,  oh !  my  money ! 
Ought  it  to  be  laid  up  for  myself?' 

4  For  your  call,  when  it  comes,'  said  Dr.  May,  smiling — then 
gravely, ( There  are  but  too  many  calls  for  the  interest  The  prin- 
cipal is  your  trust,  till  the  time  oomes.' 

Meta  smiled,  and  was  pleased  to  think  that  her  first-fruits  would 
be  offered  to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

'0  dear!'  sighed  Ethcldred,  as  she  fastened  her  white  muslin, *  Vm 
afraid  it  is  mj  nature  to  hate  my  neighbour ! ' 

I  My  dear  Ethel,  what  is  coming  next  ? '  said  Margaret 

I I  like  my  neighbour  at  home,  and  whom  I  have  to  work  for,  rery 
much,'  said  Ethel, ( but  oh  1  my  neighbour  that  I  have  to  be  civil  to  i ' 

1  Poor  old  King !  I  am  afraid  your  day  will  be  spoilt  with  all  your 
toils  as  lady  of  the  house.    I  wish  I  could  help  you-1 

1  Let  me  have  my  grumble  out,  and  you  will! '  said  EtheL 

1  Indeed  I  am  sorry  you  have  this  bustle,  and  so  many  to  entertain, 
when  I  know  you  would  rather  have  the  peaceful  feelings  belonging 
to  the  day  undisturbed.    I  should  like  to  shelter  you  up  here.' 

'  It  is  very  ungrateful  of  me/  said  Ethel, '  when  Dr.  Spencer  works 
so  hard  for  us,  not  to  be  willing  to  grant  anything  to  him.9 

'  And — but  then  I  have  none  of  the  trouble  of  it— I  cant  help 
liking  the  notion  of  sending  out  the  Church  to  the  island  whence  the 
Church  came  home  to  us.' 

1  Yes—'  said  Ethel,  <  if  we  could  do  it  without  holding  forth ! 9 

1  Come,  Ethel,  it  is  much  better  than  the  bazaar— it  is  no  field 
for  vanity.1 

( Certainly  not,1  said  EtheL    '  What  a  mess  everyone  will  make  I 

0  if  I  could  but  stay  away,  like  Harry !  There  will  be  Dr.  Hozton 
being  sonorous  and  prosy,  and  Mr.  Lake  will  stammer,  and  that  will 
be  nothing  to  the  misery  of  our  own  people's  work.  George  will 
flounder,  and  look  at  Flora,  and  she  will  sit  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  Dr.  Spencer  will  come  out  of  his  proper  sel£  and  be 
complimentary  to  people  who  deserve  it  no  more ! — And  Norman— 

1  wish  I  could  run  away ! ' 

( Richard  says  wc  do  not  guess  how  well  Norman  speaks.' 

'  Richard  thinks  Norman  can  do  anything  he  can't  do  himself ! 
It  is  all  chance — he  may  do  very  well,  if  he  gets  into  his  "funny 
state"  but  he  always  suffers  for  that,  and  he  will  certainly  put  one 
into  an  agony  at  the  outset.  I  wish  Dr.  Spencer  would  have  let  him 
alone  !  And  then  there  will  be  that  Sir  Henry,  whom  I  can't  abide ! 
Oh  !  I  wish  I  were  more  charitable,  like  Miss  Bracy,  and  Mary,  who 
will  think  all  so  beautiful. ' 

'  So  will  you,  when  you  come  home,'  said  Margaret. 

*  If  I  could  only  be  talking  to  Cherry,  and  Dame  Hall !  I  think 
the  school  children  enter  into  it  very  nicely,  Margaret.  Did  I  tell 
you  how  nicely  Ellen  Reid  answered  about  the  Hymn,  "  From 
Greenland's  icy  mountains'? ''  She  did  not  seem  to  have  made  it  a 
mere  geographical  lesson,  like  Fanny  Grigg — ' 

Ethel's  misanthropy  was  happily  conducted  off  via  the  Cocksmoor 
children,  and  any  lingering  remains  were  dissipated  by  her  amuse* 
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meat  at  Dr.  Spencer's  ecstasy  on  seeing  Dr.  May  assume  his  red 
robe  of  office,  to  go  to  the  Minster  in  state,  with  the  Town  Council. 
He  walked  round  and  round  his  friend,  called  him  Nicholas  Randall 
redivivus,  quoted  Dogberry,  and  affronted  Gertrude,  who  had  a  dim 
idea  tbat  be  was  making  game  of  papa ! 

Ethel  was  one  of  those  to  whom  representation  was  such  a 
penance,  that  a  festival,  necessitating  hospitality  to  guests  of  her  own 
rank,  was  burthen  enough  serir  asly  to  disturb  the  repose  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  attainment  of  her  object,  and  to  render  difficult  the 
rtcucillement  which  she  needed  for  the  praise  and  prayer  that  the 
felt  due  from  her,  and  which  seemed  to  oppress  her  heart,  by  a 
sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  her  partial  expression.  It  was  well  for  her 
that  the  day  began  with  the  calm  service  in  the  Minster,  where  it 
was  her  own  fault  if  cares  haunted  her,  and  she  could  confess  the  sin 
of  her  irritated  sensations,  and  wishes  to  have  all  her  own  way,  and 
then,  as  ever,  be  led  aright  into  thanksgiving  for  the  unlooked  for 
crowning  of  her  labours. 

Tbe  Archdeacon's  sermon  amplified  what  Margaret  had  that 
morning  expressed,  so  as  to  carry  on  her  sense  of  appropriateness  in 
the  offcriugs  of  the  day  being  bestowed  on  distant  lands. 

But  the  ordeal  was  yet  to  come,  and  though  blaming  herself  ike 
was  anything  but  comfortable,  as  the  world  repaired  to  the  Town-hall, 
the  room  where  the  same  faces  so  often  met  for  such  diverse  purposes 
— now  an  orrery  displayed  by  a  conceited  lecturer,  now  a  ball,  now  a 
magistrates'  meeting,  a  concert  or  a  poultry  shew,  where  rival 
Hamburgh  and  Dorking  uplifted  their  voices  in  the  places  of  Mario 
and  Grisi.  all  beneath  the  benignant  portrait  of  Nicholas  Randall, 
ruffed,  robed,  square-toed,  his  endowment  of  the  scholarship  in  his 
hand,  and  a  chequered  pavement  at  his  feet 

Who  knows  not  an  S.  P.  G.  meeting  ?  the  gaiety  of  the  serious, 
and  tho  first  public  spectacle  to  the  young,  who,  like  Blanche  and 
Aubrey,  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  rows  of  bonnets,  and  with  awe 
at  the  black  coats  on  the  platform,  while  the  relations  of  the  said 
black  coats  suffer,  like  Ethel,  from  nervous  dread  of  the  publie 
speaking  of  their  best  friends. 

Her  expectations  were  realised  by  the  Archdeacon's  speech, 
which  went  round  in  a  circle,  as  if  he  could  not  find  his  way  out  of  it 
Lord  Coaham  was  fluent,  but  a  treat  many  words  went  to  very  small 
substance :  and  no  wonder,  thought  Ethel,  when  all  they  had  to  propose 
and  second  was  the  obvious  fact  that  Missions  were  very  good  things. 

Dr.  Hoxton  pompously,  Sir  Henry  Walkinghame  creditably. 
assisted  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  resolve  that  the  S.  P.  G.  wanted 
help;  Mr.  Lake  made  a  stammering,  and  Mr.  Rivers,  with  his  good- 
natured  face,  hearty  manner,  and  good  voice,  came  in  well  after  him, 
with  a  straightforward  speech,  so  Brief,  that  Ethel  gave  Flora  credit 
for  the  best  she  had  yet  heard. 

Mr.  Wilmot  said  something  which  the  sharpest  ears  in  iue  front 
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row  might,  perhaps,  have  heard,  and  which  resulted  in  Dr.  Spencer 
standing  up.  Ethel  hardly  would  have  known  who  was  speaking 
had  her  eyes  heen  shut.  His  voice  was  so  different,  when  raised 
and  pitched,  so  as  to  shew  its  power  and  sweetness;  the  fine  polish 
of  his  manner  was  redoubled,  and  every  sentence  had  the  most 
graceful  turn.  It  was  like  listening  to  a  well-written  book,  so 
smooth  and  so  fluent,  and  yet  so  earnest — his  pictures  of  Indian  life 
so  beautiful,  and  his  strong  affection  for  the  converts  he  described 
now  and  then  making  his  eyes  fill,  and  his  voice  falter,  as  if  losing 
the  thread  of  his  studied  composition — a  true  and  dignified  work  of 
art,  that  made  Dr.  May  whisper  to  Flora,  "  You  see  what  he  can 
do.  They  would  have  given  anything  to  have  had  him  for  a 
lecturer." 

With  half  a  sigh,  Ethel  saw  Norman  rise,  and  step  forward.  He 
began  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and,  in  a  low  modest  tone,  to 
•peak  of  the  islands  that  Harry  had  visited ;  but  gradually  the 

Ctetie  nature,  inherent  in  him,  gained  the  mastery ;  and  though  his 
nguage  was  strikingly  simple,  in  contrast  with  Dr.  Spencer's  ornate 
periods,  and  free  from  all  trace  of  "  the  lamp,"  it  rose  in  beauty  and 
fervour  at  every  sentence.  The  feelings  that  had  decided  his  lot 
gave  energy  to  his  discourse,  and  repressed  as  they  had  been  by 
reserve  and  diffidence,  now  flowed  forth,  and  gave  earnestness  to 
natural  gifts  of  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  After  his  quiet, 
unobtrusive  beginning,  there  was  the  more  wonder  to  find  how  he 
seemed  to  raise  up  the  audience  with  him,  in  breathless  attention, 
as  to  a  strain  of  sweet  music,  carrying  them  without  thought  of  the 
scene,  or  of  the  speaker,  to  the  lovely  isles,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
noble  promise,  but  withering  *for  lack  of  knowledge;  and  finally 
closing  his  speech,  when  they  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
by  an  appeal  that  touched  them  all  home ;  '  for  well  did  he  know,' 
said  he, '  that  the  universal  brotherhood  was  drawn  closest  in  circles 
nearer  home,  that  beneath  the  shadow  of  their  own  old  Minster, 
gladness  and  mourning  floated  alike  for  all;  and  that  all  those 
who  bad  shared  in  the  welcome  to  one,  given  back  as  it  were  from 
the  grave,  would  own  the  same  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  hospitable 
islanders.' 

He  ceased.  His  father  wiped  his  spectacles,  and  almost  audibly 
murmured,  "  Bless  him  !  "  Ethel  who  had  sat  like  one  enchanted, 
forgetting  who  spoke,  forgetting  all  save  the  islanders,  half-turned, 
and  met  Kichard's  smiling  eyes,  and  his  whisper — ;i  I  told  you  so." 
The  impress  of  a  man  of  true  genius  and  power  had  been  made 
throughout  the  whole  assembly  ;  the  Archdeacon  put  Norman  out  of 
countenance  by  the  thanks  of  the  meeting,  for  his  admirable  speech, 
and  all  the  world,  except  the  Oxford  men,  were  in  a  state  of  as 
much  surprise  as  pleasure. 

*  Splendid  speaker,  Norman  May,  if  he  would  oftener  put  himself 
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oat,'  Harvey  Anderson  commented.  '  Pity  he  has  so  many  of  tho 
good  Doctor's  prejudioes  1 ' 

*  Well,  to  be  sure ! '  quoth  Mrs.  Ledwich.  *  I  knew  Mr.  Nor* 
man  was  very  clever,  bat  I  declare  I  never  thought  of  such  as  this ! 
I  will  try  my  poor  utmost  for  those  interesting  natives.1 

*  That  youth  has  first-rate  talents/  said  Lord  Cosham.  '  Do  you 
know  what  he  is  designed  for?  I  should  like  to  bring  him 
forward.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Dr.  Hoxton.  '  The  year  I  sent  off  May  and 
Anderson  was  the  proudest  year  of  my  life ! ' 

'  Upon  my  word  1 '  declared  Mrs.  Elwood.     '  That  Dr.  Spencer 

is  as  good  as  a  book,  but  Mr.  Norman  I  say,  father  we  will  go 

without  the  new  clock,  but  we'll  send  somewhat  to  they  men  that 
built  up  the  Church,  and  has  no  Minister.' 

'  A  good  move  that,'  said  Dr.  Spencer.  '  Worth  at  least  £20. 
That  boy  has  the  temperament  of  an  orator,  if  the  morbid  were  bat 
a  grain  less.' 

'O  Margaret,'  exclaimed  Blanche.  'Dr.  Spencer  made  the 
finest  speech  you  ever  heard,  only  it  was  rather  tiresome ;  and 
Norman  made  everybody  cry — and  Mary  worse  than  all ! ' 

*  There  is  no  speaking  of  it.  One  should  live  such  things,  not 
talk  over  them,'  said  Meta  Rivers. 

Margaret  received  the  reports  of  the  select  few,  who  visited  her 
op-stairs,  where  she  was  kept  quiet,  and  only  heard  the  ham  of  the 
swarm,  whom  Dr.  May,  in  vehement  hospitality,  had  brought 
home  to  luncheon,  to  Ethel's  great  dread,  lest  there  should  not  be 
enough  for  them  to  eat. 

Margaret  pitied  her  sisters  bat  heard  that  all  was  going  well; 
that  Flora  was  taking  care' of  the  elders,  and  Harry  and  Mary  were 
making  the  younger  fry  very  merry  at  the  table  on  the  lawn.  Dr. 
May  had  to  start  early  to  see  a  sick  gardener  at  Drydale  before 
coming  on  to  Cocksmoor,  and  came  op  to  give  his  daughter  a  few 
minutes. 

*  We  get  on  famously,'  he  said.  *  Ethel  does  well  when  she  is 
in  for  it,  like  Norman.  I  had  no  notion  what  was  in  the  lad.  They 
are  perfectly  amaxed  with  his  speech.  It  seems  hard  to  give  such 
as  he  is  up  to  those  outlandish  places— but  there,  his  speech  should 
have  taught  mo  better— one's  best— and,  now  and  then,  he  seems 
my  best.' 

'  One  comfort  is,'  said  Margaret,  smiling, '  yoa  would  miss  Ethel 
more.' 

'  Gallant  old  King !    I  am  glad  she  has  had  her  wish — Good-bye, 
my  Margaret,  we  will  think  of  you — I  wish — ' 

'  I  am  very  happy,'  was  Margaret's  gentle  re-assurance.  '  The 
dear  little  Daisy  looks  just  as  her  godfather  imagined  her — '  and 
happy  was  her  face  when  her  father  quitted  her. 

Margaret's  next  visitor  was  Meta,  who  came  to  reclaim  her 
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bonnet,  and,  with  a  merry  smile,  to  leave  word  that  she  was  walking 
on  to  Cocksmoor.     Margaret  remonstrated  on  the  heat. 

( Let  me  alone,'  said  she,  making  her  pretty  wilful  gesture. 
4  Ethel  and  Mary  ought  to  have  a  lift,  and  I  have  had  no  walking 
to-day.' 

*  Sly  dear,  you  don't  know  how  far  it  is.     You  ean't  go  alone.1 

*  I  am  lying  in  wait  for  Miss  Bracy,  or  something  innocent,'  said 
Meta.    '  In  good  time— here  comes  Tom.' 

Tom  entered,  declaring  that  he  had  come  to  escape  from  the 
clack  down-stairs. 

*  I'll  promise  not  to  clack,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  care 
of  me  to  Cocksmoor,'  said  Meta. 

1  Do  you  intend  to  walk  ? ' 

I  IS  you  will  let  me  be  your  companion.1 

I I  shall  be  most  happy,'  said  Tom,  colouring  with  gratification, 
such  as  he  might  not  have  felt,  had  he  known  that  he  was  chosen 
for  his  innocence. 

He  took  a  passing  glimpse  at  his  neck-tie,  screwed  up  the  nap 
of  his  glossy  hat  to  the  perfection  of  its  central  point,  armed  himself 
with  a  knowing  little  stick,  and  hurried  his  fair  companion  out  by 
the  back-door,  as  much  afraid  of  losing  the  glory  of  being  her  sole 
protector  as  she  was  of  falling  in  with  an  escort  of  as  much  conse- 
quence, in  other  eyes,  as  was  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  own. 

She  knew  him  less  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  her  first  amusement 
was,  keeping  silence  to  punish  him  for  complaining  of  clack ;  but 
he  explained  that  he  did  not  mean  quiet,  sensible  conversation — he 
only  referred  to  those  foolish  women's  raptures  over  the  gabble 
they  had  been  hearing  at  the  Town  Hall. 

She  exclaimed,  whereupon  he  began  to  criticise  the  speakers 
with  a  good  deal  of  acuteness,  exposing  the  weak  points,  but 
magnanimously  owning  that  it  was  tolerable  for  the  style  of  thing, 
and  might  go  down  at  Stoneborough. 

*  I  wonder  you  did  not  stay  away  as  Harry  did.' 

*  I  thought  it  would  be  marked,'  observed  the  thread-paper  Tom, 
as  if  he  had  been  at  least  County  member. 

*  You  did  quite  right,'  said  Meta,  really  thinking  so. 

( I  wished  to  hear  Dr.  Spencer,  too,'  said  Tom.  *  There  is  a  man 
who  does  know  how  to  speak  !  He  has  seen  something  of  the  world, 
and  knows  what  he  is  talking  of.' 

*  But  he  did  not  come  near  Norman.' 

*  I  hated  listening  to  Norman,'  said  Tom.  '  Why  should  he  go 
and  set  his  heart  on  those  black  savages  ?  ' 

*  They  are  not  savages  in  New  Zealand.' 

1  They  are  all  niggers  together,'  said  Tom,  vehemently.  *  I 
cannot  think  why  Norman  should  care  for  them  more  than  for  his 
own  brothers  and  sisters.  All  I  know  is,  that  if  I  were  my  father, 
I  would  never  give  my  consent.1 
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( It  is  lucky  you  are  not,'  said  Meta,  smiling  defiance,  though 
a  tear  shone  in  her  eye.  '  Dr.  May  makes  the  sacrifice  with  a  free 
heart  and  willing  mind.' 

*  Everybody  goes  and  sacrifices  somebody  else,'  grumbled  Tom. 
4  Who  are  the  victims  now  ? ' 

'  All  of  us.  What  are  wo  to  do  without  Norman  ?  He  is 
worth  all  of  us  put  together ;  and  I — '  Meta  was  drawn  to  the 
boy  as  she  had  never  been  before,  as  he  broke  off  short,  his  face 
full  of  emotion,  that  made  him  remind  her  of  his  father. 

'  You  might  go  out  and  follow  in  his  steps,'  said  she,  as  the 
most  consoling  hope  she  could  suggest 

'  Not  I.  Don't  yon  know  what  is  to  happen  to  me  ?  Ah ! 
Flora  has  not  told  yon.  I  thought  she  would  not  think  it  grand 
enough.     She  talked  about  diplomacy — ' 

'  But  what  ?  '  asked  Meta,  anxiously. 

1  Only  that  I  am  to  stick  to  the  old  shop,'  said  Tom.  4  Don't 
tell  anyone ;  I  would  not  have  the  fellows  know  it9 

*  Do  you  mean  your  father's  profession  ? ' 
4 A ye  ! ' 

'  Oh !  Tom,  you  don't  talk  of  that  as  if  you  despised  it  f' 

4  If  it  is  good  enough  for  him,  it  is  good  enough  for  me,  I  sup- 
pose,' said  Tom.  '  I  hate  everything,  when  I  think  of  my  brothers' 
going  over  the  world,  while  I,  do  what  I  will,  I  must  be  tied  down 
to  this  slow  place  all  the  rest  of  my  days.1 

1  If  you  were  away,  you  would  be  longing  after  it9 

1  Yes ;  but  I  can't  get  away.' 

1  Surely,  if  the  notion  is  so  unpleasant  to  you,  Dr.  Hay  would 
never  insist?' 

4  It  is  my  free  choice,  and  that's  the  wont  of  it.' 

4 1  don't  understand.' 

4  Don't  you  see  ?  Norman  told  me  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
him,  if  I  would  turn  my  mind  that  way — and  I  can't  go  against 
Norman.  I  found  he  thought  he  must,  if  I  did  not ;  and,  you 
know,  he  is  fit  for  all  sorts  of  thngs  that—  Betides,  he  has  a 
squeamishness  about  him,  that  makes  him  turn,  white,  if  one  does 
but  cut  one's  finger,  and  how  he  would  ever  go  through  the 
hospitals — ' 

Meta  suspected  that  Tom  was  inclined  to  launch  into  horrors. 
4  So  you  wanted  to  spare  him,'  she  said. 

( Aye  !  and  papa  was  so  pleased,  by  my  offering,  that  I  can't  say 
a  word  of  the  bore  it  is.  If  I  were  to  back  out,  it  would  come 
upon  Aubrey,  and  he  is  weakly,  and  so  young,  that  he  could  not 
help  my  father  for  many  years.' 

Meta  was  much  struck  at  the  motives  that  actuated  the  self- 
sacrifice,  veiled  by  the  sullen  manner  which  she  almost  began  to 
respect.     '  What  is  done  for  such  reasons  must  make  you  happy ^ 
she  said ;  '  though  there  may  be  much  that  it  disagreeable.' 
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I  Not  the  study,'  said  Tom.  '  The  science  is  famous  work.  I 
like  what  I  see  of  it  in  my  father's  books,  and  there's  a  splendid 
skeleton  at  the  hospital,  that  I  long  to  be  at.  If  it  were  not  for 
Stoneborough,  it  would  be  all  very  well ;  but,  if  I  should  get  on 
ever  so  well  at  the  examinations,  it  all  ends  here  1  I  must  come 
back,  and  go  racing  about  this  miserable  circuit,  just  like  your  gold 
pheasant  rampaging  in  his  cage,  seeing  the  same  stupid  people  mil 
my  days.' 

I I  think,'  said  Meta,  in  a  low,  heartfelt  voice,  *  it  is  a  noble, 
beautiful  thing  to  curb  down  your  ambition  for  such  causes.    Tom, 

>/l  like  you  for  it' 

The  glance  of  those  beautiful  eyes  was  worth  having.  Tom 
coloured  a  little,  but  assumed  his  usual  gruffhess. 

1 1  can't  bear  sick  people,'  he  said. 

4  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,'  said  Meta, '  that  few  lives  could 
come  up  to  Dr.  May's.  Think  of  going  about,  always  watched  for 
with  hope,  often  bringing  gladness  and  relief;  if  nothing  else,  com- 
fort and  kindness,  his  whole  business  doing  good.' 

*  One  is  paid  for  it,'  said  Tom. 

'  Nothing  could  ever  repay  Dr.  May,'  said  Meta.  '  Can  any  one 
feel  the  fee  anything  but  a  mere  form  f  Besides,  think  of  the  num- 
bers and  numbers  that  he  takes  nothing  from ;  and  oh  1  to  how 
many  he  has  brought  the  most  real  good,  when  they  would  have  shut 
their  door  against  it  in  any  other  form  ?  Oh  !  Tom,  I  think  none 
of  you  guess  how  every  one  feels  about  your  father.  I  recollect 
one  poor  woman  saying,  after  he  had  attended  her  brother,  "  He 
could  not  save  his  body,  but  surely,  ma  m,  I  think  he  was  the  saving 
of  his  souL" ' 

'  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  my  being  like  my  father,'  said  Tom. 

Meta  thought  perhaps  not,  but  she  was  full  of  admiration  of  his 
generosity,  and  said, '  You  will  make  it  the  same  work  of  love,  and 
charity  is  the  true  glory.' 

"Any  inroad  on  Tom's  reserved  and  depressed  nature  was  a 
benefit ;  and  he  was  of  an  age  to  be  susceptible  of  the  sympathy  of 
one  so  pretty  and  so  engaging.  He  had  never  been  so  much  gra- 
tified or  encouraged,  and,  wishing  to  prolong  the  tete  d  tete,  he 
chose  to  take  the  short  cut  through  the  fir  plantations,  unfrequented 
on  account  of  the  perpendicular,  spiked  railings  that  divided  it  from 
the  lane. 

Meta  was  humming-bird  enough  to  be  undismayed.  She  put 
hand  and  foot  wherever  he  desired,  flattered  him  by  letting  him 
handily  help  her  up,  and  bounded  light  as  a  feather  down  on  the 
other  side,  congratulating  herself  on  the  change  from  the  dusty  lane 
to  the  whispering  pine  woods,  between  which  wound  the  dark  path, 
bestrewn  with  brown  slippery  needle-leaves,  and  edged  with  the 
delicate  feathering  ling  and  tufts  of  soft  grass. 

Tom  had  miscalculated  the  chances  of  interruption.     Meta  was 
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lingering  to  track  the  royal  highway  of  some  giant  ants  to  their 
fir-leaf  hillock,  when  they  were  hailed  from  behind,  and  her  squire 
felt  ferocious  at  the  sight  of  Norman  and  Harry  closing  the  per- 
spective of  fir-trunks. 

'II olio!  Tom,  what  a  guide  you  are!'  exclaimed  Norman. 
1  That  fence  which  even  Ethel  and  Mary  avoid ! ' 

'  Marv  climbs  like  a  cow,  and  Ethel  like  a  father-long-legs,'  said 
Tom.     '  rsow,  Meta  flies  like  a  bird.' 

'  And  Tom  helped  me  so  cleverly,'  said  Meta.  '  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent move,  to  get  into  the  shade  and  this  delicious  pine-tree 
fragrance.' 

'  Halt ! '  said  Norman—'  this  is  too  fast  for  Meta.' 

1 1  cannot,'  said  Harry.  '  I  must  get  there  in  time  to  set  Dr. 
Spencer's  tackle  to  rights.  He  is  tolerably  knowing  about  knots, 
but  there  is  a  dodge  beyond  him.     Come  on,  Tom.' 

Ho  drew  on  the  reluctant  Etonian,  who  looked  repiningly  back 
at  the  increasing  distance  between  him  and  the  other  pair,  till  a  turn 
in  the  path  cut  off  his  view. 

1 1  am  afraid  you  do  not  know  what  you  have  undertaken,1  said 
Norman. 

4 1  am  a  capital  walker.  And  I  know,  or  do  not  know,  how  often 
Ethel  takes  the  same  walk.' 

'  Ethel  is  no  rule.' 

'  She  ought  to  be,'  said  Meta.    '  To  be  like  her  has  always  been  v 
my  ambition.' 

4  Circumstances  have  formed  EtheL' 

4  Circumstances  1  What  an  ambiguous  word  f  Either  Provi- 
dence pointing  to  duty,  or  the  world  drawing  us  from  it' 

4  Stepping-stones  or  stumbling-blocks.' 

4  And  oh !  the  difficult  question,  when  to  bend  them,  or  to  bend 
to  themf 

4  There  must  always  be  some  guiding,'  said  Norman. 

4 1  believe  there  is,'  said  Meta,  4  but  when  trumpet-peals  are 
ringing  around,  it  is  hard  to  know  whether  one  is  really  u  waiting 
besido  the  tent,"  or  only  dawdling.^ 

4  It  is  great  self-denial  in  the  immoveable  square  not  to  Join  the 
charge,'  said  Norman. 

4  Yes,  but  they,  being  shot  at,  are  not  deceiving  themselves.' 

4 1  suppose  self-deception  on  those  points  is  very  common.' 

4  Especially  among  young  ladies,'  said  Meta.     4 1  hear  so  much 
of  what  girls  would  do,  if  they  might,  or  could,  that  I  long  to  see  / 
them  like  Ethel— do  what  they  can.     And  then  it  strikes  me  that 
I  am  doing  the  same,  living  wilfully  in  indulgence,  and  putting  my 
trust  in  my  own  misgivings  and  discontent.' 

4 1  should  have  thought  that  discontent  had  as  little  to  do  with 
you,  as  with  any  living  creature.' 

4  You  don't  know  how  I  could  growl ! '  said  Meta,  langhing 
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1  Though  less  from  having  any  thing  to  complain  o^  than  from  bar- 
ing nothing  to  complain  of 

1  You  mean,'  he  said,  pausing  with  a  seriousness  -and  hesitation 
that  startled  her.  *  Do  you  mean  that  this  is  not  the  course  of  life 
that  you  would  choose  ? ' 

A  sort  of  bashfulness  made  her  put  her  answer  playfully, 

^ All  play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a  mere  toy."/ 

1  Toys  have  a  kindly  mission,  and  I  may  be  good  for  nothing 
else:  but  I  would  have  rather  been  a  coffee-pot  than  a  Chin* 
shepherdess.' 

The  gaiety  disconcerted  him,  and  he  seemed  to  try  to  be  silent, 
or  to  reply  in  the  same  tone,  but  he  could  not  help  returning  to  the 
subject.  *  Then  you  find  no  charm  in  the  refinements  to  which  you 
have  been  brought  up  ? ' 

4  Only  too  much,'  said  Meta. 

fie  was  silent,  and  fearing  to  have  added  to  his  fine  lady  impres- 
sion, she  resumed.  '  I  mean  that  I  never  could  dislike  anything, 
and  kindness  gives  these  things  a  soul ;  but,  of  course,  I  should  be 
better  satisfied,  if  I  lived  harder,  and  had  work  to  do.' 

*  Metal'  he  exclaimed,  'you  tempt  me  very  much!  Would 
you? — No,  it  is  too  unreasonable.  Would  you  share — share  the 
work  that  I  have  undertaken  ? ' 

He  turned  aside  and  leant  against  a  tree,  as  if  not  daring  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  agitated  words  that  had  broken  from  him. 
She  had  little  imagined  whither  his  last  sayings  had  been  tending, 
and  stood  still,  breathless  with  the  surprise. 

1  Forgive  me,'  he  said,  hastily.  *  It  was  very  wrong.  I  never 
meant  to  have  vexed  you,  by  the  betrayal  of  my  vain  affection.' 

He  seemed  to  be  going,  and  this  roused  her.  *  Stay,  Norman,* 
exclaimed  she.  *  Why  should  it  vex  me  ?  .  I  should  like  it  very 
much,  indeed.1 

He  faced  suddenly  towards  her ;  '  Meta,  Meta,  is  it  possible  ? 
Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ? ' 

< 1  think  I  do.' 

i  You  n.ust  understand  me,'  said  Norman,  striving  to  speak 
calmly.  *  You  have  been — Words  will  not  express  what  you  have 
been  to  me  for  past  years,  but  I  thought  you  too  far  beyond  my 
hopes.  I  knew  I  ought  to  be  removed  from  you — I  believed  that 
those  who  are  debarred  from  earthly  happiuess,  are  marked  for 
especial  tasks.  I  never  intended  you  to  know  what  actuated  me, 
and  now  the  work  is  undertaken,  aud — and  I  cannot  turn  back — ' 
he  added,  quickly,  as  if  fearing  himself. 

4  No,  indeed,'  was  her  steady  reply. 

4  Then  I  may  believe  it ! '  cried  Norman.  *  You  do— you  will 
—you  deliberately  choose  to  share  it  with  me  ? ' 

4 1  will  try  not  to  be  a  weight  on  you,'  answered  the  young  girl, 
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with  a  sweet  mixture  of  resolution  and  humility.  '  It  would  be  tho 
greatest  possible  privilege.  I  really  do  not  think  I  am  a  fine  lady 
ingrain,  and  you  will  teach  me  not  to  be  too  unworthy.9 

4 1 V  O  Meta,  you  know  not  what  I  am.  Yet  with  you,  with 
you  to  inspire,  to  strengthen,  to  cheer — Meta,  Meta,  life  is  so  much 
changed  before  me,  that  I  cannot  understand  it  yet — after  the  long 
dreary  hopelessness—-' 

( I  can't  think  why — '  Meta  had  half  said,  when  feminine  dignity 
checked  the  words,  consciousness  and  confusion  suddenly  assailed 
her,  dyed  her  cheeks  crimson,  and  stifled  her  voice. 

It  was  the  same  with  Norman,  and  bashfulncss  making  a  sudden 
prey  of  both— on  they  went  under  its  dominion,  in  a  condition  par- 
taking equally  of  discomfort  and  felicity ;  dreading  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices,  afraid  of  each  other's  faces,  feeling  they  were 
treating  each  other  very  strangely  and  ungratefully,  yet  without  an 
idea  what  to  say  next,  or  the  power  of  speaking  first;  and  therefore 
pacing  onwards,  looking  gravely  straight  along  the  path,  as  if  to 
prevent  the  rabbits  and  fox-gloves  from  guessing  that  any  thing  had 
been  passing  between  them. 

Dr.  May  had  made  his  call  at  Drydale,  and  was  driving  up  a 
rough  lane,  between  furaey  banks,  leading  to  Cocksmoor,  when  he 
was  aware  of  a  tall  gentleman  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  a  little 
lady  on  the  other,  with  the  whole  space  of  the  cart-track  between 
them,  advancing  soberly  towards  him. 

'Hollo!  Why,  Metal  Norman  1  what  brings  you  here?  Where 
are  you  going? ' 

Kornian  perceived  that  he  had  turned  to  the  left  instead  of  to 
the  right,  and  was  covered  with  shame. 

'  That  is  all  toot  wits  are  good  for.  It  it  well  I  met  you,  or 
you  would  have  led  poor  Meta  a  pretty  dance  I  Yon  will  know  bet- 
ter than  to  trust  yourself  to  the  mercies  of  a  scholar  another  time. 
Let  me  give  you  a  lift.' 

The  courteous  Doctor  sprang  out  to  hand  Meta  in,  but  some- 
thing made*  him  suddenly  desire  Adams  to  drive  on,  and  then  turn- 
ing round  to  the  two  young  people,  he  said  *  Oh ! ' 

« Yes,'  said  Norman,  talingW  hand,  and  drawing  her  towards 
him. 

'  What,  Meta,  my  pretty  one,  is  it  really  so  ?  Is  he  to  be  happy 
after  all  ?    Are  you  to  be  a  Daisy  of  my  own  ? Y 

'  If  you  will  let  me,1  murmured  Meta,  clinging  to  her  kind  old 
friend. 

4  No  flower  on  earth  could  come  so  naturally  to  us,1  said  Dr.  May. 
'  And,  dear  child,  at  last  I  may  venture  to  tell  you  that  you  have  a 
sanction  that  you  will  value  more  than  mine.  Yes,  my  dear,  on 
the  last  day  of  your  dear  father's  life,  when  some  foreboding  hung 
upon  him,  he  spoke  to  me  of  your  prospects,  and  singled  out  this 
very  Norman  as  such  as  he  would  prefer. 
Vol.  IL— !!• 
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Meta's  tears  prevented  all,  save  the  two  little  words,  'thank 
you ; '  bnt  she  pnt  ont  her  hand  to  Norman,  as  she  still  rested  on  the 
Doctor's  arm,  more  as  if  he  had  been  her  mother  than  Norman's 
father.  '  Did  he  ? '  from  Norman,  was  equally  inexpressive  of  the 
almost  incredulous  gratitude  and  tenderness  of  his  feeling. 

It  would  not  bear  talking  over  at  that  moment,  and  Dr.  Haj 
presently  broke  the  silence  in  a  playful  tone.  '  So,  Meta,  good  men 
don't  like  heiresses  ? ' 

'  Quite  true,1  said  Meta,  *  it  was  very  much  against  me.' 

'  Or  it  may  be  the  other  way,'  said  Norman. 

'  Eh  ?  Good  men  don't  like  heiresses — here's  a  man  who  likes 
an  heiress— therefore  here's  a  man  that  is  not.  good  ?  Ah,  ha  I 
Meta,  you  can  see  that  is  false  logic,  though  I've  forgotten  mine.— 
And  pray,  Miss,  what  are  we  to  say  to  your  uncle  ? ' 

'  He  cannot  help  it,'  said  Meta,  quickly. 

*  Ha  I '  said  the  Doctor,  laughing, '  we  remember  our  twenty-one 
years,  do  we?' 

'  I  did  not  mean — I  hope  I  said  nothing  wrong,'  said  Meta,  in 
blushing  distress.  *  Only  after  what  you  said,  I  can  care  for  nothing 
else.' 

'  If  I  could  only  thank  him,'  said  Norman,  fervently. 

4 1  believe  you  know  how  to  do  that,  my  boy,'  said  Dr.  May, 
looking  tenderly  at  the  fairy  figure  between  them,  and  ending  with 
a  sigh,  remembering,  perhaps,  the  sense  of  protection  with  which 
he  had  felt  another  Margaret  lean  on  his  arm. 

The  clatter  of  horses1  hoofs  caused  Meta  to  withdraw  her  hand, 
and  Norman  to  retreat  to  his  own  side  of  the  lane,  as  Sir  Henry 
Walkiughame  and  his  servant  overtook  them. 

*  We  will  be  in  good  time  for  the  proceedings,'  called  out  the 
Doctor.     *  Tell  them  we  are  coining.' 

4 1  did  not  know  you  were  walking,'  said  Sir  Henry  to  Meta. 

4  It  is  pleasant  in  the  plantations,'  Dr.  May  answered  for  her; 
4  but  I  am  afraid  wo  are  late,  and  our  punctual  friends  will  be  in 
despair.     Will  you  kindly  say  we  are  at  hand.' 

Sir  Henry  rode  on,  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  walk 
his  horse  with  them,  and  that  Miss  Rivers  had  never  looked  up. 

*  Poor  Sir  Henry  ! '  said  Dr.  May. 

4  He  has  no  right  to  be  surprised,1  said  Meta,  very  low. 

4  And  so  you  were  marching  right  upon  Drydaie ! '  continued 
Dr.  May,  not  able  to  help  laughing.  '  It  was  a  happy  dispensation 
that  I  met  you.' 

4  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad  of  it ! '  said  Meta. 

4  Though  to  be  sure  you  were  disarming  suspicion  by  so  cau- 
tiously keeping  the  road  between  you.  I  should  never  have  guessed 
what  you  had  been  at.' 

There  was  a  little  pause ;  then  Meta  said,  rather  tremulously, 
4  Please — I  think  it  should  be  known  at  once.' 
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1  Our  idle  deeds  confessed  without  loss  of  time.  Hiss  ? ' 

Norman  came  across  the  path,  saying, '  Meta  is  right — it  should 
be  known.' 

'  I  don't  think  uncle  Cosham  would  object,  especially  hearing  it 
while  he  is  here/  said  Meta — *  and  if  he  knew  what  you  told  us/ 

'  He  goes  to-morrow,  does  he  not  ? '  said  Dr.  May. 
A  silence  of  perplexity  ensued.  Meta,  brave  as  she  was,  hardly 
knew  her  uncle  enough  to  volunteer,  and  Norman  was  privately  de- 
vising, a  beginning  by  the  way  of  George,  when  Dr.  May  said,  *  Well, 
since  it  is  not  a  case  for  putting  Ethel  in  the  forefront,  I  must  e'en 
get  it  over  for  you  I  suppose.' 

*  0  thank  you,'  they  cried  both  at  once,  feeling  that  he  was  the 

E roper  person  in  every  way,  and  Norman  added, '  The  sooner  the 
etter,  if  Meta—' 

'  O  yes,  yes,  the  sooner  the  better,'  exclaimed  Meta.  *  And  let 
me  tell  Flora — poor  dear  Flora — she  is  always  so  kind.' 

A  testimony  that  was  welcome  to  Dr.  May,  who  had  once,  at 
least,  been  under  the  impression  that  Flora  courted  Sir  Henry's  at- 
tentions to  her  sister-in-law. 

Further  consultation  was  hindered  by  Tom  and  Blanche  burst* 
ing  upon  them  from  the  common,  both  echoing  Norman's  former  re- 
proach of  "  A  pretty  guide  i "  and  while  Blanche  explained  the 
sufferings  of  all  the  assembly  at  their  tardiness,  Tom,  without  know- 
ing it,  elucidated  what  had  been  a  mystery  to  the  Doctor,  namely, 
how  they  ever  met,  by  his  indignation  at  Norman's  having  assumed 
the  guidance  for  which  he  was  so  unfit. 

"A  shocking  leader ;  Meta  will  never  trust  him  again,'  said 
Dr.  May. 

Still  Blanche  thought  them  not  nearly  sufficiently  sensible  of 
their  enormities,  and  preached  eagerly  about  their  danger  of  losing 
standing  room,  when  they  emerged  on  the  moor,  and  beheld  a  crowd, 
above  whose  heads  rose  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  formed  by  three  poles, 
sustaining  a  rope  and  huge  stone. 

'  Here  comes  Dr.  Spencer,'  she  said.    '  I  hope  he  will  scold  you.' 

Whatever  Dr.  Spencer  might  have  suffered,  he  was  far  too  polite 
to  scold,  and  a  glance  between  the  two  physicians  ended  in  a  merry 
twinkle  of  his  bright  eyes. 

4  This  way,'  he  said,  *  we  are  all  ready.9 

'  But  where's  my  little  Daisy  ? '  said  Dr.  May. 

'  You'll  see  her  in  a  minute.     She  is  as  good  as  gold.9 

He  drew  them  on  up  the  bank — people  making  way  for  them— 
till  he  bad  stationed  them  among  the  others  of  their  own  party, 
beside  the  deep  trench  that  traced  the  foundation,  around  a  space 
that  seemed  far  too  small. 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  began  the  soft  clear  sound  of  chant- 
ing wafted  upon  the  wind,  then  dying  away— carried  off  by  some 
eddying  breeze,  then  dear!  and  coming  nearer  and 
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jie  eye-lull  In  tlumbex: 

]  lie  temple-  of  my  bead  to  lain  any  irtt; 

\  11 J  oat  a  j.lice  lor  the  Trtsple  M  the  Lord  ; 

J  itioD  for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.' 

Few,  who  the  history  of  Coeksnioor.  could  help  glancing 

towards  the  i  ;irl,  who  stood,  with  bent  head,  her  hand  cluspeS 

over  little  Ai  ;  while,1  all  that  was  not  prayer  and  thanksgiving 

in  her  mind,  pb*mS  tuc  words  to  him,  whose  head  rested  in 

the  Pacific  isio,  le.  in  the  place  which  he  had  chosen,  was  laid 

the  foundation  oi  e  Temple  that  he  had  given  unto  the  Lord. 

There  can  "*  "  "  Minster  choristers,  Dr. 
Spencer  as  ai  ress,  little  Gertrude,  led 
between  Harrj  *  ecial  choice  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  followed  crgy. 


It  came  in  well  w 

Curate  of  Cockamo 
sun-light  shone  upa 
past,  and  hoping,  m 

The  prayers  were  huu, 
and  the  foreman  advanced  to  me  maenme  and  adjusted  it.  The  two 
youths  then  led  forward  the  little  eirl.  her  innocent  face  and  large 
blue  eyes  wearing  a  look  of  childish  obedient  solemnity,  only  half 
understanding  what  she  did,  yet  knowing  it  was  something  creat. 

It  was  very  pretty  to  see  her  in  the  midst  of  the  little  gathering 
round  the  foundation,  the  sturdy  workman  smiling  over  his  hod  of 
mortar,  Dr.  Spencer's  silver  locks  touelimg  her  flaxen  curls  as  he 
held  the  shining  trowel  to  her,  and  Harry's  bright  head  and  hardy 
face,  as  he  knelt  on  one  knee  to  guide  the  little  soft  hand,  while 
Hector  stood  by,  still  and  upright,  his  eye  6scd  far  away,  as  if  bis 
thoughts  were  roaming  to  the  rial  founder. 

The  Victoria  coins  were  placed— Gertrude  scooped  up  the  mass 
of  mortar,  and  spread  it  about  with  increasing  satisfaction,  as  it 
went  so  smoothly  and  easily,  prolonging  the  operation,  till  Harry 
drew  her  back,  while,  slowly  down  creaked  the  ponderous  corner- 
stone into  the  bed  that  she  had  prepared  for  it,  and,  with  a  good 


itedfast  face  of  the  young 
his  white  robe,  and  the 
i  brow,  thankful  for  the 

pause,  while  Dr.  Spencer 


Ham  had  t; 
oke  from  him 
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The  blessing  of  peace  seemed  to  linger  softly  and  gently  in  the 
fragrant  summer  breeze,  and  there  was  a  pause  ere  the  sounds  of 
roiees  awoke  again. 

*  Ethcldred — '  Mr.  Wilmot  stood  beside  her,  ere  going  to  un- 
robe in  the  schooL  *  Etheldred,  you  must  once  let  me  say,  Ood 
blest  you  for  this.' 

\  As  she  knelt  beside  her  sister's  sofa,  on  her  return  home,  Mar- 
garet pressed  something  into  her  hand.  *  If  you  please,  dearest,  give 
this  to  Dr.  Spencer,  and  ask  him  to  let  it  be  set  round  the  stem  of 
the  Chalice,'  she  whispered. 

Ethel  recognized  Alan  Ernescliffe's  pearl  hoop,  the  betrothed 
ring,  and  looked  at  her  sister  without  a  word. 

<  I  wish  it,'  said  Margaret,  gently.  '  I  shall  like  beat  to  know 
itthercLj 

So  Margaret  joined  in  Alan's  offering,  and  Ethel  dared  say  no 
more,  as  she  thought  how  the  "  relic  of  a  frail  lore  lost "  was  be- 
coming the  "  token  of  endless  lore  begun."  There  was  more  tine 
union  in  this,  than  in  clingiog  to  the  mere  tangible  emblem — for 
broken  and  weak  is  all  affection  that  is  not  knit  together  above  ill 
the  One  Infinite  Lore. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 


'  OC  lawly  fields  rm  tktak  w 
Y«t  meat  cmrarM  wo«)d 
▲ad 


Boom,  anted  la  yoar  lowly  Ww, 
Or  weddtd.  a  trunplaatcd  Satrap 


Oxoroi  Rims  had  an  antipathy  to  ladies'  last  words  keeping  the 
horses  standing,  and  his  wife  and  sister  dutifully  seated  themselves 
in  the  carriage  at  once,  without  an  attempt  to  linger. 

Four  of  the  young  gentlemen  were  to  walk  across  to  Abbotstoke 
and  dine  at  the  Grange ;  and  Tom,  who,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
had  sent  on  his  black  tie  and  agate  studs,  was  so  dismally  discon- 
certed on  finding  that  Norman  treated  his  own  going  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  Richard,  whose  chief  use  of  his  right  of  primogeniture 
was  to  set  himself  aside,  discovered  that  he  was  wanted4  at  home,  and 
that  Tom  would  be  much  better  at  the  Grange,  offering,  at  the 
same  time,  to  send  Norman's  dressing  things  by  Dr.  Spencer. 

4  Which,'  observed  Thomas,  *  he  woula  never  have  recol 
for  himself 

1  Tom  would  have  had  to  lend  him  the  precious  studs.' — '  He 
would  not  have  had  them,  who  would  wear  imitation ? '  'I  say, 
Tom,  what  did  you  give  for  them  ? '  *  Better  ask  what  the  Jew 
gave  for  them,  that  bought  them  at  Windsor  fair— not  a  bad  imita- 
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tion,  cither — pit*  they  weren't  Malachite;  but,  no  doubt,  tie  Jew 
thought  preen  Id  be  personal.'  '  As  if  they  had  any  business  to 
talk,  who  didi  ww  a  respectable  stud  when  they  saw  it — Harry, 
especially,  with  au  hat  set  on  the  back  of  his  head,  Like  *  sailor  on 
the  stage — '  (a  1<  p  to  set  it  tc-rights— a  skirmish,  knocking  Tom 
nearlv  into  the  di  :h).  '  Fine  experience  of  the  stace — all  came  from 
Windsor  fair.'  '  aye,  Hector  might  talk,  but  didn't  he  pay  a  shilling 
to  see  the  Irish  giant.  He  wouldn't  confess,  but  it  was  a  famous 
take  iu — giant  bad  potatoes  in  bis  shoes.'  '  Not  he ;  he  was  seven 
feet  ten  high.'  '  Aye,  when  he  stood  upon  a  stool — Rector  wonld 
swallow  :i  ■■■■■.  rhing — even  the  lady  of  a  million  postage  stamps  had  not 


t  collect  for  her.1  '  And, 
meat  to  get  the  red  out 
isn't  red—didn't  want  to 
:tor's  own.'  'What  was 
Norman's  losing  his  bear- 
.re.  '  Better  colour  than 
be  ointment  for?  to  pro- 
led  himself  like  a  Loyalty 
recommended  a  topknot, 


stock  in  his  throat— 
had  not  Tom,  bimse 
of  his  hair  ?  ' — (grea 
change  the  colour — t. 
it  then?   lively  aubniu  . 
ings,  Harry  would  i 
theirs  would  ever  b„ 
duce  whiskers? — thatwa. 
blander — his  hair  was  sc 
like  t heirs,  &o.' 

Norman  was,  like  the  others,  in  such  towering  glee,  and  took  so 
full  a  share  of  the  witticisms,  that  were  the  more  noisily  applauded, 
the  TCor?e  they  were,  that  Harry  suggested  that '  old  June  bad  lost 
his  way,  and  found  hid  spirits  in  Drydale — he  must  have  met  with 
a  private  grog-shop  in  the  plantations — would  not  Tom  confess' — 
'  not  he ;  it  was  all  in  private.  He  thought  it  wa^  langbing'gas,  or 
the  reaction  of  being  fried  all  the  niorniiiijioldnig  forth  iu  that  Town 
Hall.  He  lad  longed  to  make  a  speech  himself—  no  end  of  the  good 
it  would  have  done  the  old  stagers  to  conic  out  with  something  to 
the  purpose.      What  would  old  Hoston  have  thought  of  it? 

'  Thev  fhall  dire  fur  alligators,  catch  the  wild  Snats  by  the  beard; 

Wln'-tle  i,>  iLe  cn-ia:^..*.  :ind  m.i.-k  t'.-.e  liairv-facoJ  bauoon; 
Worshiu  mi-U;v  Muni  I....  Jiimi'O  i:i  :!io  i-K.nnt.iirM  of  the  moon. 
I  mv'ell".  in  far"  Timbn.t,.,.,  lcui..irJ'i  Mood  shall  dailv  quad'; 
FiiJc  a  liger  hutitinij,  iiu'iiuU'-I  on  a  t borough-bred  giraffe.' 


'You.  th,- 
Von  10  !i. 
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*  Perhaps  it  was  Miss  Rivers  forsaking  him.  Was  not  that 
rather  spider-hearted,  Tom  ?' 

'  Come  Harry,  it  is  time  to  have  done.  We  are  getting  into 
civilixed  society — here's  Abbotstoke.' 

'  Poor  Norman,  he  is  very  far  gone  I  He  takes  that  scarecrow 
for  civilised  society ! ' 

*  Much  better  clothed  than  the  society  you  have  been  accustomed 
to,  July.'  "  What  a  prise  his  wardrobe  would  be  to  the  Black 
Prince ! "  4  Don't  insult  your,  betters  I '  "  Which  ?  The  scarecrow, 
or  the  Black  Prince  ?  " 

Norman  tried  to  call  his  companions  to  order,  for  they  were 
close  upon  the  village,  and  he  began  to  tax  himself  with  unbecoming 
levity ;  the  effect  of  spirits  pitched  rather  low,  which  did  not  easily 
find  their  balance,  under  unwonted  exhilaration,  but  Harry's  antics 
were  less  easily  repressed  than  excited,  and  if  Tom  had  not  heard 
the  Grange  clock  strike  half-past  nix,  and  had  not  been  afraid  of  not 
having  time  to  array  himself,  and  watch  over  Harry's  neckcloth, 
they  would  hardly  have  arrived  in  reasonable  time.  Dr.  Hay  had 
gone  home,  and  there  was  uo  one  in  the  drawing-room ;  but,  as 
Norman  was  following  the  boys  up-stairs,  Flora  opened  her  sitting- 
room  door,  and  attracted  his  attention  by  silently  putting  her  cold 
fingers  into  his  hand,  and  drawing  him  into  the  room.  «y 

'  Dear  Norman,  this  is  pleasant,'  she  said,  affectionately;  but  in  *~ 
a  voice  so  sunken,  that  all  gladness  seemed  to  be  dead  within,  and 
the  effect  was  far  more  mournful  than  if  she  had  not  attempted  to 
smile  congratulation. 

4 1  will  give  you  till  Dr.  Spencer  comes,'  she  said.  *  Then  Nor- 
man can  dress,  and  you  must  be  a  good  child,  and  eome  down  to  me.' 

The  playfulness  ill-suited  the  wan,  worn  face  that  seemed  to 
have  caught  a  grey  tint  from  her  rich  poplin,  her  full  toilette  mak- 
ing the  contrast  almost  more  painful ;  and,  as  she  oloaed  the  door, 
her  brother  could  only  exclaim,  *  Poor  Flora  1 ' 

( She  is  so  kind,1  said  the  voice  of  the  white  figure  that  moved 
towards  him.     *  O,  if  we  could  comfort  her  1 ' 

1 1  trust  to  her  own  kindness  working  comfort  to  her,  at  last,' 
said  Norman.     '  But  is  she  often  thus  V ' 

4  Whenever  she  is  not  bearing  up  for  George's  sake,'  said  Meta» 
4  She  never  says  anything  when  she  is  alone  with  me,  only  she  does 
not  struggle  with  her  looks.' 

*  It  must  be  very  trying  for  yon.' 

4  Nay,  I  feci  grateful  to  her  for  even  so  far  relaxing  tfce  restraint 
— If  I  could  but  do  her  any  good.' 

4  You  cannot  help  doing  her  good,'  said  Norman. 

Mcta  sighed,  and  shook  her  head  slightly,  as  she  said,  'She  is 
so  geutle  and  considerate.  I  think  this  has  been  no  fresh  pain  to 
her  to-day,  but  I  cannot  tclL  The  whole  day  has  been  a  strange 
intermixture.' 
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1  The  two  strands  of  joy  and  grief  have  been  very  closely  twisted,9 
said  Norman.  ( That  rose  is  shedding  its  fragrant  leaves  in  its 
glory,  and  there  is  much  that  should  have  chastened  the  overflowing 
gladness  of  to-day.' 

1  As  I  was  thinking,'  whispered  Meta,  venturing  nearer  to  him, 
and  looking  into  his  face  with  the  sweet  reliance  of  union  in  thought. 
She  meant  him  to  proceed,  but  he  paused,  saying,  'You  were 
thinking—' 

'  I  had  rather  hear  it  from  you.' 

I  Was  it  not  that  we  were  taught  to-day  what  is  enduring,  and 
/gives  true  permanence  and  blessedness  to  such — to  what  there  was 

between  Ernescliffe  and  Margaret  ? ' 

Her  dewy  eyes,  and  face  of  deep  emotion,  owned  that  he  had 
interpreted  her  thought 

4  Theirs  would,  indeed,  be  a  disheartening  example,'  he  said, c  if 
it  did  not  shew  the  strength  and  peace  that  distance,  sickness! 
death,  cannot  destroy.' 

4  Yes.  To  see  that  Church  making  Margaret  happy  as  she  lies 
smiling  on  her  couch,  is  a  lesson  of  lessons.' 

4  That  what  is  hallowed  must  be  blest,'  said  Norman ;  *  whatever 
the  sundry  and  manifold  changes.' 

Each  was  far  too  humble  to  deny  aloud  any  inequality  with  the 
goodness  of  Alan  and  Margaret,  knowing  that  it  would  be  at  once 
disputed,  trusting  to  time  to  prevent  the  over-estimate,  and  each 
believing  the  other  was  the  one  to  bring  the  blessing. 

4  But  Meta/  said  Norman,  *  have  you  heard  nothing  of— of  the 
elders?' 

'  0  yes,'  said  Meta,  smiling,  '  have  not  you  ?  ' 

'I  have  seen  no  one.' 

I I  have ! '  said  Meta,  merrily.  ( Uncle  Cosham  is  delighted. 
That  speech  of  yours  has  captivated  him.  He  calls  me  a  wise  little 
woman  to  have  found  out  your  first-rate  abilities.  There's  for  you, 
sir. 

'  I  don't  understand  it !  Surely  he  must  be  aware  of  my  inten- 
tions ? ' 

'  He  said  nothing  about  them ;  but,  of  course,  Dr.  May  must 
have  mentioned  them.' 

1  I  should  have  thought  so,  but  I  cannot  suppose — ' 

1  That  he  would  be  willing  to  let  me  go,1  said  Meta.  '  But  then 
you  know  he  cannot  help  it,'  added  she,  with  a  roguish  look,  at 
finding  herself  making  one  of  her  saucy  independent  speeches. 

*  I  believe  you  are  taking  a  would-be  Missionary,  instead  of  Nor- 
man May  !  '  he  answered,  with  a  sort  uf  teazing  sweetness. 

4  All  would-be  Missionaries  did  not  make  dear  papa  so  fond  of 
them,'  said  Meta,  very  low ;  k  and  you  would  not  be  Norman  May 
without  such  purposes.' 

*  The  purpose  was  not  inspired  at  first  by  the  highest  motive,' 
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said  Norman ;  '  but  it  brought  me  peace,  and,  after  tbo  kind  of 
dedication  that  I  inwardly  made  of  myself,  in  my  time  of  trouble, 
it  would  take  some  weighty  reason,  amounting  to  a  clear  duty,  or 
physical  impossibility,  to  make  me  think  I  ought  to  turn  back.  I 
beiiovc — '  the  tears  rose  to  his  eyes,  and  he  brought  out  the  words 
with  difficulty — '  that,  if  this  greatest  of  all  joys  were  likely  to  hinder 
me  from  my  calling,  I  ought  to  seek  strength  to  regard  it  as  a 
temptation,  and  to  forego  it.' 

'  You  ought,  if  it  were  so,'  said  Meta,  nevertheless  holding  him 
tighter.  '  I  could  not  bear  to  keep  back  a  soldier.  If  this  were 
last  year,  and  I  had  any  tie  or  duty  here,  it  would  be  Terr  hard. 
But  no  one  needs  me,  and  if  the  health  I  hare  always  had  be  con- 
tinued to  me,  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  much  in  the  way.  There,9 
drawing  back  a  little,  and  trying  to  laugh  off  her  feeling* — '  Only 
tell  me  at  once  if  you  think  me  still  too  much  of  a  fine  lady.' 

*  I — you — a  fine  lady !  Did  anything  ever  give  you  the  impres- 
sion that  I  did  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  not  get  poor  Harry  into  a  scrape,  shall  If  He  told 
me  that  you  said  so  last  spring,  and  I  feared  you  judged  me  too 
truly.' 

After  a  few  exclamations  of  utter  surprise,  it  flashed  on  Nor- 
man. *  I  know,  I  know — Harry  interpreted  my  words  in  his  own 
blunt  fashion ! ' 

'  Then  you  did  say  something  like  it  T  * 

'  No,  but — but — In  short,  Meta,  these  sailors'  imaginations  go 
to  great  lengths.  Harry  had  guessed  more  than  I  knew  myself 
before  he  had  sailed,  and  taxed  me  with  it  It  was  a  subject  I  could 
not  bear  then,  and  I  answered  that,  you  were  too  far  beyond  my 
hopes.' 

'  Six  years  ago ! '  said  Meta,  slowly,  blushing  deeper  and  deeper. 
'  Some  eyes  saw  it  all  that  time,  and  you — ana,'  she  added,  laugh- 
ing, though  rather  tearfully,  *  I  should  never  have  known  it,  if  Tom 
had  not  taken  me  through  the  plantations ! ' 

4  Not  if  I  had  not  discovered  that  your  preferences  did  not  lie—9 

'Among  boudoirs  and  balls?'  said  Meta.  'Harry  was  right. 
You  thought  me  a  fine  lady  after  alL' 

The  gay  taunt  was  cut  short  by  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  Flora 
looked  in.  *  Dr.  Spencer  has  brought  your  things,  Norman.  I  am 
sorry  to  disturb  you — but  come  down,  Meta — I  ran  away  very 
uncivilly  to  fetch  you.  I  hope  it  is  not  too  cruel,'  as  she  drew 
Meta's  arm  into  her  own,'  and  added, '  I  have  not  been  able  to  speak 
to  George.' 

Meta  suspected  that,  in  the  wish  to  spare  her,  Flora  had  ab- 
stained from  seeking  him. 

The  evening  went  off  like  any  other  evening — people  ate  and 
talked,  thought  Mrs.  Hirers  looking  very  ill,  and  Miss  Rivers  very 
pretty — Flora  forced  herself  into  being  very  friendly  to  Sir  Henry, 
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commiserating  the  disappointment  to  which  she  had  led  him ;  and 
she  hoped  that  he  suspected  the  state  of  affairs,  though  Torn,  no 
longer  supplanted  by  his  elder  brother,  pursued  Meta  into  the 
sheltered  nook,  where  Flora  had  favoured  her  seclusion,  to  apolo- 
gise for  having  left  her  to  the  guidance  of  poor  Norman,  whose 
head  was  with  the  blackamoors.     It  was  all  Harry's  fault. 

1  Nonsense,  Tom,'  said  Harry;  'don't  you  think  Norman  is 
better  company  than  you,  any  day  ? ' 

'  Then  why  did  you  not  walk  him  off  instead  of  me  ? '  said  Tom, 
turning  round  sharply. 

1  Out  of  consideration  for  Meta.  She  will  tell  you  that  she  was 
very  much  obliged  to  me — '  Harry  checked  himself,  for  Meta  was 
colouring  so  painfully,  that  his  own  sunburnt  face  caught  the  glow. 
He  pushed  Tom's  slight  figure  aside  with  a  commanding  move  of 
his  broad  hand,  and  said, 1 1  beg  your  pardon,  upon  my  word,  though 
I  don't  know  what  for.' 

1  Nor  I,'  said  Meta,  rallying  herself,  and  smiling.  '  Ton  have 
no  pardon  to  beg.     You  will  know  it  all  to-morrow.' 

'  Then  I  know  it  now,'  said  Harry,  sheltering  his  face  by  lean- 
ing over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  taming  the  hearty  gaiety  of  his 
voice.  '  Well  done,  Meta — there's  nothing  like  old  June  in  all  the 
world !  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  and  I  knew  you  would  have 
the  sense  to  find  it  out.' 

They  were  well  out  of  sight,  and  Meta  only  answered  by  a  good 
tight  squeeze  of  his  kind  hand  between  both  her  own.  Tom,  sud- 
denly recovering  from  his  displeasure  at  being  thrust  aside,  whisked 
round,  dropped  on  a  footstool  before  Meta,  looked  up  in  her  face, 
and  said,  '  Hollo ! '  in  such  utter  amazement  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  laugh  more  uncontrollably  than  was  convenient.  '  Come 
along,  Tom,'  said  Harry,  pulling  him  up  by  force,  (  she  does  not 
want  any  of  your  nonsense.     We  will  not  plague  her  now.' 

'  Thank  you,  Harry/  said  Meta.  '  I  cannot  talk  rationally  just 
yet.     Don't  think  me  unkind,  Tom.' 

Tom  sat  in  a  sort  of  trance  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Lord  Cosham  talked  to  Norman,  who  felt  as  if  he  were  being 
patronized  on  false  pretences,  drew  into  his  shell,  and  displayed 
none  of  his  '  first-rate  abilities.' 

Dr.  Spencer  discussed  his  architecture  with  the  Archdeacon; 
but  his  black  eyes  roamed  needfully  after  the  young  gentleman  and 
lady,  in  the  opposite  corners  of  the  room;  and,  as  he  drove  home 
afterwards,  with  the  youths,  he  hummed  scraps  of  Scottish  songs, 
and  indulged  in  silent  smiles. 

Those  at  home  had  been  far  more  demonstrative.  Dr.  May  had 
arrived,  declaring  himself  the  proudest  Doctor  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  Ethel  needed  nothing  but  his  face  to  explain  why, 
and  tell  her  that  dear  old  June's  troubles  were  over,  and  their 
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pretty  little  Meta  wis  their  own—*  joy  little  looked  for  to  attend 
their  foundation  stone. 

The  dreaded  conference  with  Lord  Gosham  had  proved  highly 
gratifying.  There  might  he  something  in  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
help  it,  which  assisted  in  his  ready  acquiescence,  but  he  was  also  a 
sensible  right-minded  man,  who  thought  that  the  largeness  of  Mcta's 
fortune  was  no  reason  that  it  should  be  doubled ;  considered  that, 
in  the  matter  of  connection,  the  May  family  had  the  advantage,  and 
saw  in  Norm  an  a  young  man  whom  anyone  might  have  pleasure  in 
bringing  forward.  Oxford  had  established  confidence  both  in  his 
character  and  talents,  and  his  speech  had  been  such  as  to  impress 
an  experienced  man,  like  Lord  Cosbam,  with  an  opinion  of  his 
powers,  that  prepared  a  welcome  for  him,  such  as  no  one  could 
have  dared  to  expect  His  lordship  thought  his  niece  not  only 
likely  to  be  happier,  but  to  occupy  a  more  distinguished  position 
with  such  a  man  as  Norman  May,  than  with  most  persons  of  ready- 
made  rank  and  fortune. 

The  blushing  and  delighted  Dr.  May  had  thought  himself  bound 
to  speak  of  his  son's  designs,  but  he  allowed  that  the  project  had 
been  formed  under  great  distress  of  mind,  and  when  he  saw  it 
treated  by  so  good  a  man,  as  a  mere  form  of  disappointed  love,  he 
felt  himself  reprieved  from  the  hardest  sacrifice  tbat  he  bad  ever 
been  called  on  to  make,  loved  little  Meta  the  better  for  restoring 
his  son,  and  once  more  gave  a  free  course  to  the  aspirations  thai 
Norman's  brilliant  boyhood  had  inspired.  Richard  took  the  same 
view,  aud  the  evening  passed  away  in  an  argument— as  if  anyone 
had  been  disputing  with  them — the  father  reasoning  load,  the  son 
enforcing  it  low,  that  it  had  become  Norman's  duty  to  stay  at  home 
to  take  care  of  Meta,  whose  father  would  have  been  horrified  at  his 
taking  her  to  the  Antipodes.  They  saw  mighty  tasks  for  her  for- 
tune to  effect  in  England,  they  enhanced  each  other's  anticipations 
of  Norman's  career,  overthrew  abuses  before  him,  heaped  distinc- 
tions upou  him,  and  had  made  him  Prime  Minister  and  settled  his 
policy,  before  ten  o'clock  brought  their  schemes  to  a  close, 

Mary  gazed  and  believed ;  Margaret  lay  still  and  gently  assent- 
ed ;  Ethel  was  silent  at  first,  and  only  when  the  fabric  became 
extremely  airy  and  magnificent,  pat  in  her  word  with  a  vehement 
dash  at  the  present  abuses,  which  grieved  her  spirit  above  all,  and, 
whether  vulnerable  or  not,  Norman  was  to  dispose  of,  like  so  many 
giants  before  Mr.  Great-heart. 

She  went  upstairs,  unable  to  analyze  her  sentiments.  To  be 
spared  the  separation  would  be  infinite  relief — all  this  prosperity 
made  her  exult — the  fair  girl  at  the  Grange  was  the  delight  of  her 
heart,  aud  yet  there  was  a  sense  of  falling  off;  she  disliked  herself  / 
for  being  cither  glad  or  sorry,  and  could  have  Quarrelled  with  the 
lovers  for  perplexing  her  feelings  so  uncomfortably. 

Though  she  sat  up  till  the  party  returned,  she  was  inclined  to  be 
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supposed  in  bed,  so  as  to  put  off  the  moment  of  meeting ;  but  Mar- 

Siret,  who  she  hoped  was  asleep,  said  from  her  pillow,  *  Ask  dear 
orman  to  let  me  give  him  one  kiss.' 

She  ran  down  headlong,  clutched  Norman  as  he  was  taking  off 
his  great-coat,  told  him  that  Margaret  wanted  him,  and  dragged 
him  up  without  letting  him  go,  till  she  reached  the  first  landing, 
where  she  stood  still,  saying  breathlessly,  "  New  Zealand." 

'  If  I  wished  to  fail,  she  would  keep  me  to  it.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Ethel,  claiming  heartily  his  caress. 
1 1  was  wrong  to  doubt  either  of  you.  Now,  I  know  how  to  feel ! 
But  Margaret  must  not  wait' 

The  happy  youth,  in  the  flush  of  lore  and  jot,  bent  gently, 
almost  tearfully,  down  in  silence  to  the  white  form,  naif-seen  in  the 
twilight,  whose  hopes  had  fleeted  away  from  earth,  and  who  was 
calmly,  softly  gliding  after  them.  Hardly  a  word  was  uttered,  but 
of  all  the  many  heartfelt  thoughts  that  had  passed  while  the  face 
was  pressed  into  Margaret's  pillow,  and  her  sympathizing  arms 
round  the  neck,  surely  none  was  ever  deeper,  than  was  his  prayer 
and  vow  that  his  affection  should  be  like  hers,  unearthly,  and  there- 
fore enduring. 

The  embrace  was  all;  Margaret  must  not  be  agitated,  and, 
indeed,  the  events  of  the  day  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  the 
ensuing  morning  brought  the  fluttering  of  heart  and  prostration  of 
strength,  no  longer  a  novelty  and  occasion  of  immediate  terror,  but 
the  token  of  the  waning  power  of  life. 

Till  she  was  better,  her  father  had  no  thoughts  for  aught  else, 
but,  as  with  many  another  invalid,  the  relief  from  present  distress 
was  as  cheering  as  if  it  had  been  recovery,  and  ere  night,  her  placid 
look  of  repose  had  returned,  and  she  was  devising  pretty  greetings 
for  her  newest  Daisy. 

Perhaps  the  sobering  effect  of  these  hours  of  anxiety  was  in 
Norman's  favour,  on  entering  into  conversation  with  his  father. 
Those  visions,  which  had  had  their  swing  the  night  before,  belonged 
to  the  earlier,  more  untamed  period  of  Dr.  May's  lifo,  and  had 
melted  away  in  the  dim  room,  made  sacred  by  lingering  mementos 
of  his  wife,  and  in  the  sound  of  that  panting  breath  and  throbbing 
heart.  II is  vehemence  had  been,  after  all,  chiefly  against  his  own 
misgivings,  and  when  he  heard  of  his  son's  resolution,  and  Meta's 
more  than  acquiescence,  he  was  greatly  touched,  and  recurred  to  his 
kind,  sorrowful  prouii.se,  that  he  would  never  be  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  path  of  his  children.  Still,  he  owned  himself  greatly  allured 
by  the  career  proposed  by  Lord  Coshani ;  and  thought  Norman 
should  consider  the  opportunities  of  doing  good  in,  perhaps,  a  still 
more  important  and  extensive  field,  than  that  which  he  had  chosen. 

4  Time  was  that  I  should  have  grasped  at  such  a  prospect/  said 
Norman  ;  *  but  I  am  not  the  man  for  it.  I  have  too  much  ambi- 
tion, and  too  little  humility.     You  know,  father,  how  often  you 
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have  had  to  come  to  my  rescue,  when  I  was  running  after  success 
as  my  prime  object1 

*  vanity  fair  is  a  dangerous  place,  but  you,  who  hare  sound 
principles  and  pure  motives — ' 

'  How  long  would  my  motives  be  pure  ? '  said  Norman.  '  Ri- 
valry and  party-spirit  make  me  distrust  my  motives,  and  then  my 
principles  feel  the-  shock.  Other  men  are  marked  by  station  for 
such  trials,  and  may  be  carried  through  them,  but  I  am  not' 

*  Yet  some  of  these  men  are  far  from  your  equals.' 

'Not  perhaps  in  speechify ing,'  said  Norman,  smiling;  'but  in 
steadiness  of  aim,  in  patience,  in  callousness,  in  seeing  one  aide  of 
the  question  at  once.' 

*  You  judge  rightly  for  your  own  peace,  you  will  be  the  hap- 
pier; I  always  doubted  whether  you  had  nerve  to  make  your  wits 
available.' 

*  It  may  be  cowardice,'  said  Norman, '  but  I  think  not  I  could 
burn  for  the  combat ;  and  if  I  had  no  scruples,  I  could  enjoy  bear- 
ing down  such  as — ' 

Of  course  Dr.  May  burst  in  with  a  political  name,  and—1 1  wish 
you  were  at  him ! ' 

1  Whether  I  could  is  another  matter,'  said  Norman,  laughing ; 
'  but  the  (act  is,  that  I  stand  pledged ;  and  if  I  embraced  what  to  m# 
would  be  a  worldly  career,  I  should  be  running  into  temptation, 
and  could  not  expect  to  be  shielded  from  it' 

1  Your  old  rule,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  Seek  to  be  leas  rather  than 
more.  But  there  is  another  choice.  Why  not  a  parsonage  at 
home?' 

*  Pleasant  parishes  are  not  in  the  same  need,'  said  Norman. 

' 1  wonder  what  poor  old  Rivers  would  say  to  you,  if  he  knew 
what  you  want  to  do  with  his  daughter !  Brought  up  as  she  has 
been — to  expose  her  to  the  roughness  of  a  colonial  life,  such  as  I 
should  hesitate  about  for  your  sisters.' 

1  It  is  her  own  ardent  desire,' 

*  True,  but  are  girlish  enthusiasms  to  be  trusted  ?  Take  care, 
Norman,  take  care  of  her— she  is  a  bit  of  the  choicest  porcelain  of 
human  kind,  and  not  to  be  rudely  dealt  with.' 

1  No  indeed,  but  she  has  the  brave  enterprising  temper,  to  which 
I  fully  believe  that  actual  work  in  a  good  cause,  is  far  preferable 
to  what  she  calls  idleness.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  likely  to 
meet  with  more  hardship  than  she  would  gladly  encounter,  and 
would  almost — nay,  quite  enjoy.' 

'  You  do  not  know  what  your  aunt  has  had  to  go  through.' 
'  A  frw  years  make  a  great  difference  in  a  colony.  Still,  it  mar 
be  right  for  me  to  go  out  alone  and  judge  for  her ;  but  we  shall 
know  more  if  my  aunt  comes  home.' 

*  Yes,  I  could  trust  a  good  deal  to  her.  She  has  much  of  your 
mother's  sense.    Well,  you  must  settle  it  as  you  can  with  Meta's 
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Cople  I    I  do  not  think  they  love  the  pretty  creature  better  than  I 
ve  done  from  the  first  minute  we  saw  her— don't  you  remember 
it,  Norman  ? ' 

( Remember  it  ?  Do  I  not  ?  From  the  frosted  cedar  down- 
wards !  It  was  the  first  gem  of  spring  in  that  dreary  winter.  What 
a  Fairyland  the  Grange  was  to  me  I ' 

'  You  may  nearly  say  the  same  of  me,'  confessed  Dr.  May, 
smiling ;  '  the  sight  of  that  happy  little  sonny  spirit,  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  sweetness,  always  sent  me  brighter  on  my  way.  Wherever 
you  may  be,  Norman,  I  am  glad  you  have  her,  being  one  apt  to 
need  a  pocket  sunbeam.' 

1 1  hope  my  tendencies  are  in  no  danger  of  depressing  her  1 '  said 
Norman,  startled.     '  If  so — ' 

4  No  such  thing — she  will  make  a  different  man  of  you.  You 
have  been  depressed  by — that  early  shock,  and  the  gap  at  our  own 
fireside — ail  that  we  have  shared  together,  Norman.  To  see  you 
begin  on  a  new  score,  with  a  bright  home  of  your  own,  is  the  beat 
in  this  world  that  I  could  wish  for  you,  though  I  shall  live  over  my 
own  twenty-two  years  in  thinking  of  you,  and  that  sweet  little  miry. 
But  now  go,  Norman — she  will  be  watching  for  you  and  news  of 
Margaret.     Give  her  all  sorts  of  love  from  me.' 

Norman  fared  better  with  the  uncle  than  he  had  expected. 
Lord  Cosham,  as  a  philanthropist,  could  not,  with  any  consistency, 
set  his  face  against  missions,  even  when  the  cost  came  so  near 
home ;  and  he  knew  that  opposition  made  the  like  intentions  assume 
a  heroic  aspect  that  maintained  them  in  greater  force.  He  there- 
fore went  over  the  subject  in  a  calm  dispassionate  manner,  which 
exacted  full  and  grateful  consideration  from  the  young  man. 

The  final  compromise  was,  that  nothing  should  be  settled  for  a 
year,  during  which  Norman  would  complete  his  course  of  study,  and 
the  matter  might  be  more  fully  weighed.  Mrs.  Arnott  would 
probably  return,  and  bring  experience  and  judgment,  which  would, 
or  ought  to,  decide  the  question — though  Meta  had  a  secret  fear 
that  it  might  render  it  more  complicated  than  ever.  However,  the 
engagement  and  the  mission  views  had  both  been  treated  so  much 
more  favourably  than  could  have  been  hoped,  that  they  felt  them- 
selves  bound  to  be  patient  and  forbearing.  As  Meta  said,  '  If  they 
shewed  themselves  wilful  children,  they  certainly  did  not  deserve  to 
be  trusted  any where.' 

Lord  Cosham  made  his  niece  listen  to  a  kind  exhortation  not  to 
press  her  influence  towards  a  decision  that  might  bo  repented,  when 
too  late  to  be  repaired,  without  a  degrading  sense  of  failure — putting 
her  in  mind  of  the  privations  that  would  lose  romance  by  their 
pettiness,  and  which  money  could  not  remedy ;  and  very  sensibly 
representing  that  the  effect  of  these  on  temper  and  health  was  to 
be  duly  considered,  as  a  serious  impediment  to  usefulness. 

( It  would  be  worse  for  him  alone,'  said  Meta, 
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1  That  is  not  certain,'  said  her  uncle.  •  A  broken-down  wife  is 
a  terrible  drag.' 

' 1  know  it  is  so,*  said  Meta,  firmly, '  but  risks  must  be  mn,  and 
he  is  willing  to  take  the  chance.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  pre- 
sumption, for,  you  know,  I  am  strong;  and  Dr.  May  would  say  if 
he  could  not. warrant  me.  I  fancy  household  work  would  be  more 
satisfactory,  and  less  tiring,  than  doing  a  season  thoroughly ;  and 
I  mean  to  go  through  a  course  of  Fincliley  manuals  in  preparation. ' 

'  1  hope  you  know  what  you  are  doing/  sighed  her  uncle.  '  You 
see  it  all  coulcur  de  rose.' 

4 1  thiuk  not  It  is  because  it  is  not  coulsur  de  rose  that  I  am  so 
much  bent  upon  it  I  have  had  plenty  of  that  all  my  life.  I  ex- 
pect much  that  will  be  very  disagreeable  and  not  at  all  heroic ;  but 
if  I  can  only  make  Norman  think  it  fun,  that  will  be  one  purpose 
answered.  I  do  believe  he  will  do  his  work  better  for  having  me, 
and,  at  least,  I  shall  pay  his  passage.' 

Her  uncle  shook  his  head,  but  did  not  try  to  say  any  more. 

Georgo  had  begun  by  loud  exclamations  against  the  project,  in 
which  he  was  vehemently  abetted  by  Tom,  who  primed  him  with 
all  sorts  of  outrageous  abuse  of  the  niggers  and  cannibals,  who 
would  make  Norman's  coats  out  of  all  shape,  and  devour  little  Meta 
at  a  mouthful — predictions  which  Meta  accepted  most  merrily, 
talking  of  herself  so  resignedly,  as  bound  upon  a  spit,  and  calling 
out  to  be  roasted  slower  and  foster,  that  she  safely  conducted  oft 
their  opposition  by  way  of  a  standing  joke.  As  to  Norman's  coats, 
she  threatened  to  make  them  herself,  and  silenced  Tom  for  ever  by 
supposing,  in  malicious  simplicity,  that  he  must  be  able  to  teach 
her  the  most  unexceptionable  cut 

Flora  kept  her  opinions  to  herself.  Only  once,  when  urged  to 
remonstrate,  she  said,  *  I  could  not— I  would  not' 

She  was  gently  and  touchingly  considerate  towards  the  lovers, 
silently  but  unobtrusively  obviating  all  that  could  jar  on  their  feel- 
ings, aud  employing  her  exquisito  tact  in  the  kindest  manner. 

She  released  Meta  from  the  expedition  to  Hyde,  silencing  scruples 
on  the  one  hand,  by  a  suggestion  of '  poor  Sir  Henry,'  and,  on  the 
other,  by  offering  to  exchange  her  for  Mary.  The  first  proposal 
made  Mary  take  such  a  sprbg  in  her  chair,  with  eyes  so  round,  and 
cheeks  bo  red,  and  such  a  shriek  about  Harry  and  the  Bucephalus, 
that  no  one  could  have  borne  to  say  one  word  in  opposition,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  the  opinion  of  the  Council  that  sea  air  would  best 
repair  Mary's  strength. 

Ethel  had  some  private  fears  of  a  scene,  since  it  was  one  of  Hiss 
Bracy's  idiocy ucracies  to  be  hurt  whenever  Mary  was  taken  out  of 
her  hands ;  and  she  went  to  aunounce  the  design,  in  dread  lest  this 
shock  should  destroy  the  harmony  that  had  prevailed  for  many 
months ;  nay,  she  almost  believed,  since  the  loss  of  the  Aleestis  had 
been  known. 
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She  was   a;  My  surprised.      Miss  Bracy  thought  Mary  i» 
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fears  lest  her  wL  s  time  should  be  spent  in  writing. 

Her  soft  heat,  indulged  in  a  shower  of  tears  when  she  wished 

them  all   good-  e ;    and    Ethel  and   Blanche   found   the    house 
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Nothing  could  be  more  salutary  thin  to  find  herself  repeating 
all  Ethers  pieces  of  advice ;  and,  one  day,  when  her  friend  had  been 
more  distressed  than  usual,  she  called  Ethel  herself,  to  consult  on 
her  answer,  owning  how  much  she  was  reminded  of  herself. 

'  Indeed,'  she  added,  '  I  am  afraid  it  would  onlj  tease  you  to 
hear  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  your  decision  and  kindness — ' 

'  Nay/  said  Ethel,  laughing  her  awkward  laugh.  *  Tou  have 
often  had  to  forget  my  savage  ways.9 

,iPray  don't  say  that — ' 

/' I  think/  said  Ethel,  breaking  in, '  the  philosophy  is  this:  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  trying  life.  I  know  teaching  takes  a  great  deal 
out  of  one ;  and  loneliness  may  cause  tendencies  to  dwell  on  fancied 
slights  in  trifles,  that  might  otherwise  be  hurried  over.  But  I 
think  tho  thine  is,  to  pass  them  over,  and  make  a  conscience  of 
turning  one's  mind  to  something  fresh—-' 

'As  you  made  me  do,  when  you  brought  me  amusing  books,  and 
taught  me  botany — ' 

'  And,  still  more,  when  you  took  to  working  for  the  Infant  School. 
Yes,  I  think  the  way  to  be  happy  and  useful  is  to  get  up  many 
interests,  so  as  to  be  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  think  not  at  all  of 
personalities.     There's  a  truism  ! ' 

4  Very  true,  though,'  said  Miss  Bracy.  *  Indeed,  all  your  kind- 
ness and  consideration  would  never  have  done  me  half  the  good  they 
have,  dear  Miss  Ethel,  if  you  had  not  taught  me  that  referring  all 
to  one's  own  feelings  and  self  is  the  way  to  be  unhappy.' 

1  Just  so/  said  Ethel.  'It  is  the  surest  way  for  anyone  to  be 
miserable.' 

'  If  I  could  only  persuade  poor  dear  Ellen  to  think  that  even  if 
a  slight  were  real,  it  ought  to  be  borne  forgivingly,  and  not  brooded 
over.     Ah  !  you  are  laughing;  perhaps  you  have  said  the  same  of 


'Ton  would  forgive  it  now,  I  think/  said  EtheL 

'  I  never  thought  I  did  not  forgive.  I  did  not  see  that  brooding 
over  vexations  was  not  pardoning  them.  I  have  told  her  so  now; 
and,  oh !  if  she  could  but  have  seen  how  true  sorrows  are  borne  here, 
she  would  be  cured,  like  me,  of  making  imaginary  ones.' 

'None  could  help  being  better  for  living  with  papa,'  said 
Ethel. 

Ethel  made  Miss  Bracy  happy  by  a  kiss  before  she  left  her. 
It  was  a  cheering  belief  that,  whatever  the  future  trials  of  her  life 
might  be,  the  gentle  little  lady  would  meet  them  with  a  healthier 
mind,  more  Vigorous  in  overlooking  troubles,  and  without  punctilious 
sensitiveness  on  the  look-out  for  affronts.  "  Believing  all  things, 
bearing  all  things,  hoping  all  things,  enduring  all  things,"  would 
be  to  her  the  true  secret  of  serenity  of  spirits. 

Ethel  might  not  have  been  blameless  or  consistent  in  her  deal- 
ings in  this  difficult  intercourse,  but  her  kind  heart,  upright  inten- 
You  IL— 12 
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tion,  and  force  of  character,  had  influence  far  beyond  her  own  per- 
ception. Indeed,  she  knew  not  that  she  had  personal  influence  it 
ally  but  went  on  in  her  own  straight-forward  humility. 


-e-t-e- 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

'SnoGgh  of  foresight  sad,  too  much 

Of  retrospect  bare  I ; 
Aad  wall  for  me,  that  I,  sometimes, 
Can  pat  those  feelings  bj.' 

'There  speak*  the  nun  we  knew  of  yore,' 
Well  pleated,  I  hear  them  say; 

*0nch  waa  he,  in  hit  lighter  moods, 
Before  oar  heads  were  grej. 

Boorant  he  waa  in  spirit,  quick 

Of  fancy,  light  of  heart; 
Aad  care,  and  time,  and  change  have  left 

Untouched  his  better  part* 


Etheldred  Mat  and  Meta  Rivers  were  together  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  time-piece  pointed  towards  ten  o'clock,  but  the  tea- 
things  were  on  the  table,  prepared  for  a  meal,  the  lamp  shone  with 
a  sort  of  consciousness,  and  Ethel  moved  restlessly  about,  some- 
times settling  her  tea  equipage,  sometimes  putting  away  a  stray 
book,  or  resorting  by  turns  to  her  book,  or  to  work  a  red  and  gold 
scroll  on  coarse  canvas,  on  the  other  end  of  which  Meta  was  em- 
ployed. 

4  Nervous,  Ethel  ? '  said  Meta,  looking  up  with  a  merry  provok- 
ing smile,  knowing  how  much  the  word  would  displease. 

'  That  is  for  you,'  retorted  Ethel,  preferring  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  quarters.  '  What,  don't  you  know  that  prudent 
people  say  that  your  fate  depends  on  her  report  ? ' 

1  At  least,'  said  Meta,  laughing ;  '  she  is  a  living  instance  that 
everyone  is  not  eaten  up,  and  we  shall  see  if  she  fulfils  Tom's  pre- 
diction, of  being  tattooed,  or  of  having  a  slice  out  of  the  fattest  part 
of  her  cheek.' 

'  I  know  very  well,'  said  Ethel,  *  the  worse  she  said  it  would  be, 
the  more  you  would  go.' 

1  Not  quite  that,'  said  Meta,  blushing,  and  looking  down. 

'  Come !  don't  be  deceitful ! '  said  Ethel.  '  You  know  very  well 
that  you  are  still  more  beut  ou  it  thau  you  were  last  year.' 

1  To  be  sure  I  am  ! '  said  Meta,  looking  up  with  a  sudden  beamy 
flash  of  her  dark  eyes.  '  Norman  and  I  know  each  other  so  much 
better  now,'  she  added,  rather  faltcringly. 

'  Aye !  I  know  you  are  ready  to  go  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
that  is  why  I  give  my  consent  and  approbation.  You  are  not  to  be 
stopped  for  nonsense.' 

*  Not  for  nonsense,  certainly,'  said  Meta, ( but — '  and  her  voice 
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became  tremulous— '  if  Dr.  May  deliberately  taid  it  would  be 
wrong,  and  that  I  should  be  an  encumbrance  and  perplexity,  I  am 
making  up  my  mind  to  the  chance. ' 

'  But  what  would  you  do  ? '  asked  Ethel 

'  I  don't  know.     You  should  not  ask  such  questions,  Ethel' 

'  Well !  it  won't  happen,  so  it  is  no  use  to  talk  about  it,'  said 
Ethel.     '  Fancy  my  having  made  you  cry ! ' 

'  Very  silly  of  me,1  said  Meta,  brightening  and  laughing,  but 
sighing.  '  I  am  only  afraid  Mrs.  Arnott  may  think  me  individually 
unfit  for  the  kind  of  life,  as  if  I  could  not  do  what  other  women  can. 
Do  I  look  so?' 

'  You  look  as  if  you  were  meant  to  be  put  under  a  glass  ease ! ' 
said  Ethel,  surveying  the  little  elegant  figure,  whose  great  charac- 
teristic was  a  look  of  exquisite  finish,  not  only  in  the  features  and 
colouring,  the  turn  of  the  head,  and  the  shape  of  the  small  rosy- 
tipped  fingers,  but  in  everything  she  wore,  from  the  braids  of  black 
silk  hair,  to  the  little  shoe  on  her  foot,  and  even  in  the  very  light- 
ness and  gaiety  of  her  movements. 

(  Oh !  Ethel  1 '  cried  Meta,  springing  up  in  dismay,  and  looking 
at  herself  in  the  glass.  '  What  is  the  matter  with  me?  Do  tell 
me!' 

I  Youll  never  get  rid  of  it,'  said  Ethel, ' unless  you  get  yourself 
tattooed !  Even  separation  from  Bellairs  hasn't  answered  *  And, 
after  all,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  Norman,  or 
papa.  I  assure  you,  Meta,  whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  it  is  not 
so  much  bother  to  be  prettier  than  needful,  as  it  hi  to  be  uglier  than 
needfuL'  . 

*  What  is  needful  ? '  said  Meta,  much  amused. 

I I  suppose  to  be  like  Mary,  so  that  nobody  should  take  notice 
of  one,  but  that  one's  own  people  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  say- 
ing, "  she  is  pleasing,"  or  u  she  is  in  good  looks."  I  think  Gertrude 
will  come  to  that     That's  one  comfort' 

'  That  is  your  own  case,  Ethel  I  have  heard  those  very  things 
said  of  you.' 

'  Of  my  hatchet  face ! '  said  Ethel,  contemptuously.  '  Some  one 
must  have  been  desperately  bent  on  flattering  the  Member's  family.' 

*  1  could  repeat  more,'  said  Meta, '  if  I  were  to  go  back  to  the 
Commemoration,  and  to  the  day  you  went  home.' 

Ethel  crimsoned,  and  made  a  sign  with  her  hand,  exclaiming, 
''Hark!' 

1  It  went  past9 

'  It  was  the  omnibus.  She  must  be  walking  down ! '  Ethel 
breathed  short,  and  wandered  aimlessly  about— Meta  put  her  arm 
round  her  waist 

4 1  did  not  think  this  would  be  so  much  to  you,'  she  said. 

'  0  Meta,  it  seems  like  dear  mamma  coming  to  see  how  we  have 
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been  going  on.    And  then  papa  1    I  wish  I  had  gone  up  to  the 
station  with  him.1 
4  He  has  Richard.' 

I  Aye,  but  I  am  afraid  Margaret  is  listening  and  will  be  restless, 
and  have  a  palpitation,  and  I  can't  go  and  see,  or  I  shall  disturb 
her.     O,  I  wish  it  were  over.' 

Meta  stroked  her,  and  soothed  her,  and  assured  her  that  all 
would  do  well,  and  presently  they  heard  the  click  of  the  door. 
Ethel  flew  into  the  hall,  where  she  stopped  short,  her  heart  beating 
high  at  the  sound  of  overpoweringly  familiar  accents. 

She  was  almost  relieved  by  detecting  otherwise  little  resemblance ; 
the  height  was  nearly  the  same,  but  there  was  not  the  plump  soft- 
ness of  outline.  Mrs.  Arnott  was  small,  thin,  brisk  and  active,  with 
a  vivacious  countenance,  once  evidently  very  fair  and  pretty,  but 
aged  and  worn  by  toil,  not  trouble,  for  the  furrows  were  the  traces 
of  smiles  around  her  merry  mouth,  and  beautiful  blue  eyes,  that  had 
a  tendency  to  laugh  and  cry  both  at  once.  Dr.  May,  who  had  led 
her  into  the  light,  seemed  to  be  looking  her  all  over,  while  Richard 
was  taking  her  wraps  from  her,  and  Ethel  tried  to  encourage  her- 
self to  go  forward. 

'  Aye ! '  said  the  Doctor,  kissing  her.  '  I  see  you  Flora  now. 
I  have  found  you  again.' 

I I  found  you  as  soon  as  I  heard  your  voice,  Richard,9  said  she. 

*  And  now  for  the  bairnies.' 

4  Here  is  one,  but  there  is  but  a  poor  show  forthcoming  to-night. 
Do  you  know  her  ? ' 

There  was  an  unspeakable  joy  in  being  pressed  in  aunt  Flora's 
arms,  like  a  returning  beam  from  the  sunshine  of  seven  years  ago. 

1  This  must  be  Ethel !  My  dear,  how  you  tower  above  me — 
you  that  I  left  in  arms  !  And,'  as  she  advanced  into  the  drawing- 
room — l  why,  surely  this  is  not  Margaret.' 

'  A  Margaret — not  the  Margaret.  I  wish  I  were,'  said  Meta, 
as  Mrs.  Arnott  stood  with  an  arm  on  her  shoulder,  in  the  midst  of 
an  embrace,  Dr.  May  enjoying  her  perplexity  and  Meta's  blushes. 

*  See,  Flora,  these  black  locks  never  belonged  to  Calton  Hill  daisies, 
yet  a  daisy  of  my  own  she  is — Can't  you  guess  ? ' 

*  Miss  Rivers ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arnott ;  and  though  she  kissed 
her  cordially,  Meta  suspected  a  little  doubt  and  disappointment. 

'  Yes,'  said  Dr.  May.  *  We  change  Mary  for  this  little  woman 
as  Flora's  lady-in-waitiug,  when  she  and  her  husband  go  out  yachting 
and  shooting. ' 

1  Flora  and  her  husband  !  There's  a  marvellous  sound !  Where 
are  they  ? ' 

'  They  are  staying  at  Eccleswood  Castle,'  said  Ethel ;  *  and  Mary 
with  them.  They  would  have  been  at  home  to  receive  you,  but  your 
note  yesterday  took  us  all  by  surprise.  Norman  is  away  too,  at  a 
College  meeting.' 
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1  And  Margaret — my  Margaret  I   Does  not  she  come  down-stain  ? 9 

I  Ah  !  poor  dear,'  said  Dr.  May, '  she  has  not  been  in  this  room 
since  that  sultry  day  in  July.' 

( The  eighteenth,1  said  Richard ;  the  precision  of  the  date  mark- 
ing but  too  well  the  consciousness  that  it  was  an  epoch. 

4  We  can  keep  her  quieter  upstairs,1  said  Dr.  May ;  ( but  you 
must  not  see  her  to-night  She  will  enjoy  you  very  much  to-mor- 
row ;  but  excitement  at  night  always  docs  her  harm,  so  we  put  her 
to  bed,  and  told  her  to  think  about  no  one.1 

Mrs.  Arnott  looked  at  him  as  if  longing,  but  dreading,  to  ask 
further,  and  allowed  her  nephew  and  niece  to  seat  her  at  the  table, 
and  attend  to  her  wants,  before  she  spoke  again.  'Then  the 
babies.1 

'  We  don't  keep  babies,  Gcrtrudo  would  tell  you,9  said  Dr.  Hay. 
1  There  are  three  great  creatures,  whom  Ethel  barbarously  ordered 
off  to  bed.  Ethel  is  master  here,  you  must  know,  Flora — we  all 
mind  what  she  says.1 

' 0  papa,1  pleaded  Ethel,  distressed, '  you  know  it  was  because  I 
thought  numbers  might  be  oppressive.1 

'I  never  dispute,1  said  Dr.  May.  'We  bow  to  a  beneficial 
despotism,  and  never  rebel,  do  we,  Meta  ? ' 

Seeing  that  Ethel  took  the  imputation  to  heart,  Meta  rejoined. 
1  You  are  making  Mrs.  Arnott  think  her  the  strong-minded  woman 
of  the  family,  who  winds  up  the  clock  and  cuts  the  bread.1 

'  No ;  that  she  makes  you  do,  when  the  boys  are  away.9 

'  Of  course,1  said  Ethel, '  I  can't  be  vituperated  about  hunches  of 
*-         bread.    I  have  quite  enough  to  bear  on  the  score  of  tea.9 

'  Your  tea  is  very  good,  said  Richard. 

'  See  how  they  propitiate  her,1  maliciously  obserred  the  Doctor. 

'  Not  at  all ;  it  is  Richard  standing  up  for  his  pupil,'  said  EtheL 
( It  is  all  very  well  now,  with  people  who  know  the  capacities  of 
mortal  tea ;  but  the  boys  expect  it  to  last  from  seven  o'clock  to  ten, 
through  an  unlimited  number  of  cups,  till  I  hare  announoed  thai 
a  teapot  must  be  carved  on  my  tombstone,  with  an  epitaph,  "  Died 
of  unreasonable  requirements." ' 

Mrs.  Arnott  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  amused,  obserrant, 
and  perceiving  that  they  were  all  under  that  form  of  shyness,  whiek 
briugs  up  family  wit  to  hide  embarrassment  or  emotion. 

'  Is  llarry  one  of  these  unreasonable  boys  ? 9  she  asked.  '  My 
dear  Harry — I  presume  Ethel  has  not  sent  him  to  bed.  Is  there 
any  hope  of  my  seeing  him  ? 9 

*  Great  hope,'  said  Dr.  May.  '  He  has  been  in  the  Baltie  fleet, 
a  pretty  little  summer  trip,  from  which  we  expect  him  to  return  any 
day.     My  old  lion  !  I  am  glad  you  had  him  for  a  little  while,  Flora.9 

4  Dear  follow !  his  only  fault  was  being  homesick,  and  making  me 
catch  the  infection.1 

I I  am  glad  you  did  not  put  off  your  coming,1  said  Dr.  May,grarely. 
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1  You  are  in  time  for  the  Consecration,9  said  Richard. 

1  Ab !  Cocksmoor  1     When  will  it  take  place  ? ' 

( On  St.  Andrew's  day.  It  is  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  the 
Bishop  fixed  the  day,  otherwise  it  is  a  disappointment  that  Hector 
cannot  be  present.' 

1  Hector  ? ' 

1  Hector  Ernescliffe— poor  Alan's  brother,  whom  we  don't  well 
know  from  ourselves.' 

I  And  you  are  Curate,  Ritchie  ? '  said  his  aunt, '  if  I  may  still  call 
you  so.     You  are  not  a  bit  altered  from  the  mouse  you  used  to  be.' 

'  Church  mouse  to  Cocksmoor,'  said  Dr.  May, ( nearly  as  poor. 
We  are  to  invest  his  patrimony  in  a  parsonage,  as  soon  as  oar 
architect  in  ordinary  can  find  time  for  it.  Spencer — you  remember 
him?' 

I I  remember  how  you  and  he  used  to  be  inseparable  1  And  he 
has  settled  down,  at  last,  by  your  side  ? ' 

'  The  two  old  Doctors  hope  to  bolster  each  other  up  till  Mr.  Tom 
oomes  down  with  modern  science  in  full  force.  That  boy  will  do 
great  things — he  has  as  clear  a  head  as  I  ever  knew.' 

1  And  more — '  said  Ethel. 

'  Aye,  as  sound  a  heart.  I  must  find  you  his  tutor's  letter,  Flora. 
They  have  had  a  row  in  his  tutor's  house  at  Eton,  and  our  boys  made 
a  gallant  stand  for  the  right,  Tom  especially,  guarding  the  little 
fellows,  in  a  way  that  does  one  good  to  hear  of.* 

' "  I  must  express  my  strong  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  truth,  up- 
rightness, and  moral  courage," '  quoted  Meta. 

'  Ah,  ha !  you  have  learnt  it  by  heart !  I  know  you  copied  it  out 
for  Norman,  who  has  the  best  right  to  rejoice.' 

4  You  have  a  set  of  children  to  be  proud  of,  Richard  ! '  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Arnott. 

'  To  be  surprised  at — to  be  thankful  for,'  said  Dr.  May,  almost 
inarticulately. 

To  see  her  father  so  happy  with  Mrs.  Arnott  necessarily  drew 
Ethel's  heart  towards  her ;  and,  when  they  had  bidden  him  good 
night,  the  aunt  instantly  assunied  a  caressing  confidence  towards 
Ethel,  particularly  comfortable  to  one  consciously  backward  and 
awkward,  and  making  her  feel  as  intimate  as  if  the  whole  space  of 
her  rational  life  had  not  elapsed  since  their  last  meeting. 

'  Must  you  go,  my  dear  V '  said  .her  aunt,  detaining  her  over  her 
fire.  *  I  can't  tell  how  to  spare  you.  I  want  to  hear  of  your  dear 
father.  He  looks  aged  and  thin,  Ethel,  and  yet  that  sweet  expres- 
sion is  the  same  as  ever.     Is  he  very  anxious  about  poor  Margaret  V  ' 

*  Not  exactly  anxious/ said  Ethel,  mournfully — 'there  is  not  much 
room  for  that.' 

'  My  dear  Ethel — you  don't  mean  ? — I  thought — ' 

'  I  suppose  we  ought  to  have  written  more  fully/  said  Ethel, c  but 
it  bos  been  very  gradual,  and  \sc  never  say  it  to  ourselves.     She  is 
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as  bright,  and  happy,  and  comfortable  as  ever,  in  general,  and,  per- 
haps, may  bo  so  for  a  long  time  yet,  bat  each  attack  weakens  her.' 

<  What  kind  of  attack  ? ' 

1  Faintncss — sinking.  It  is  suspended  action  of  the  heart  The 
injury  to  the  spine  deranged  the  system,  and  then  the  long  suspense, 
and  the  shock —  It  is  not  one  thing  more  than  another,  but  it  must 
go  on.  Dr.  Spencer  will  tell  you.  You  won't  ask  papa  too  much 
about  it?9 

'  No,  indeed.     And  he  bears  it — ' 

(He  bears  everything.  Strength  comes  up  out  of  his  great 
loringness.  But,  on !  I  sometimes  long  that  he  may  nerer  hare  any 
more  sorrows.' 

1  My  poor  child  1 9  said  Mrs.  Arnott,  putting  her  arm  round  her 
niece's  waist 

Ethel  rested  her  head  on  her  shoulder.  *  Aunt  Flora  1  aunt  Flora  I . 
If  any  words  could  tell  what  Margaret  has  been  ever  since  we  were 
left  "  O,  don't  make  me  talk  or  think  of  ourselves  without  her.  It 
is  wrong  to  wish.  And  when  you  see  her,  that  dear  face  of  hers 
will  make  you  happy  in  the  present  Then,'  added  Ethel,  not  able 
to  leave  off  with  such  a  subject,  'you  have  our  Norman  to  see.9 

( Ah !  Norman's  project  is  too  delightful  to  us;  but  I  fear  what 
it  may  be  to  your  father.9 

( He  gives  dear  Norman,  as  his  most  precious  gift,  the  flower  and 
pride  of  us  alL9 

*  But,  Ethel,  I  am  quite  frightened  at  Miss  Rivera's  looks.  Is  it 
possible  that — ' 

1  Aunt  Flora,9  broke  in  Ethel, '  dont  say  a  word  against  it  The 
choicest  goods  wear  the  best ;  and  whatever  woman  can  do,  Meta 
Rivers  can.  Norman  is  a  great  tall  fellow,  as  clever  as  possible, 
but  perfectly  feckless.  If  you  had  him  there  alone,  he  would  be  a 
bee  without  a  queen—9 

<  Well,  but—9 

1  Listen,'  continued  Ethel.  '  Meta  is  a  concentration  of  spirit  and 
energy,  delights  in  practical  matters,  is  twice  the  housewife  I  am, 
and  docs  all  like  an  accomplishment  Between  them,  they  will 
make  a  noble  missionary — ' 

<  But  she  looks—' 

1  Hush/  continued  the  niece.  '  Tou  will  think  me  domineering; 
but  please  don't  givo  any  judgment  without  seeing;  for  they  look  to 
you  as  an  arbitrator,  and  casual  words  will  weigh.9 

'Thank  you,  Ethel;  perhaps  you  are  right  When  does  he  think 
of  coming  out  ? ' 

'  When  he  is  ordained — some  time  next  year.9 

*  Docs  she  live  with  you  ? ' 

( I  suppose  she  lives  with  Flora;  but  we  always  manage  to  get 
her  when  Norman  is  at  home.1 

1  You  have  told  me  nothing  of  Flora  or  Mary.9 
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'I  have  little  real  to  tell.  Good  old  Mary!  I  dare  say  Harry 
talked  to  you  plentifully  of  her.  She  is  a — a  nice  old  darling,' 
said  Ethel,  fondly.  (  We  want  her  again  very  much,  and  did  not 
quite  bargain  for  the  succession  of  smart  ri.it.  that  the  has  been 
paying. 

'With  Flora?' 

*  Yes.  Unluckily  George  Rivers  has  taken  an  aversion  to  the 
Grange,  and  I  have  not  seen  Flora  this  whole  year.' 

Ethel  stopped  short,  and  said  that  she  must  not  keep  Margaret 
expecting  her.  Perhaps  her  aunt  guessed  that  she  had  touched  the 
true  chord  of  anxiety. 

The  morning  brought  a  cheering  account  of  Margaret ;  and  Mrs. 
Arnott  was  to  see  her  directly  after  breakfast  In  the  meantime,  the 
firm  limbs,  blue  eyes,  and  rosy  face  of  Gertrude  seemed  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  little  bridesmaid,  whom  she  remembered. 

A  very  different  niece  did  she  find  up-stairs,  though  the  smiling, 
overflowing  eyes,  and  the  fond,  eager  look  of  recognition,  as  if  asking 
to  be  taken  to  her  bosom,  had  in  them  all  the  familiarity  of  old 
tenderness.  c  Auntie  I  dear  auntie  1  that  you  should  have  come  back 
to  me  again  1 ' 

Mrs.  Arnott  fondly  caressed  her,  but  could  not  speak  at  first, 
for  even  her  conversation  with  Ethel  had  not  prepared  her  for  so 
wasted  and  broken  an  appearance.     Dr.  May  spoke  briskly  of  Mar- 

faret's  having  behaved  very  well,  and  slept  like  a  good  child,  told 
largaret  where  he  had  to  go  that  morning,  and  pointed  out  to 
Mrs.  Arnott  some  relics  of  herself  still  remain  in g;  but  the  nervous 
tremulousness  of  manner  did  not  much  comfort  her,  although  Mar- 
garet answered  cheerfully.  Nothing  was  so  effectual  in  composing 
the  aunt,  as  Aubrey's  coming  headlong  in  to  announce  the  gig,  and 
to  display  to  Margaret  his  last  design  for  a  Cathedral — drawing 
plans  being  just  now  his  favourite  sport 

'  Architecture  is  all  our  rage  at  present,1  said  Margaret,  as  her 
father  hurried  away. 

4 1  am  so  glad  to  have  come  in  for  the  Consecration ! '  said 
Mrs.  Arnott,  following  her  niece's  lead.  ( Is  that  a  model  of  the 
Church  ? ' 

*  Oh !  yes,'  cried  Margaret,  lighting  up.   '  Richard  made  it  for  me.' 

*  May  I  shew  it  to  aunt  Flora  ?  '  said  Aubrey. 

4  Bring  it  here,  if  you  can  lift  it,'  said  Margaret;  and  aunt 
Flora  helping,  the  great  cumbersome  thing  was  placed  beside  her, 
whilst  she  smiled  and  welcomed  it  like  a  child,  and  began  an  eager 
exhibition.  Was  it  not  a  beautiful  little  pierced  spire  ? — that  was 
an  extravagance  of  Dr.  Spencer's  own.  Papa  said  he  could  not 
ask  Captain  Gordon  to  sanction  it — the  model  did  it  no  justice,  but 
it  was  so  very  beautiful  in  the  rich  creamy  stone  rising  up  on  the 
moor,  and  the  blue  sky  looking  through,  and  it  caught  the  sunset 
lights  so   beautifully.      So  animated   was    her  description,  that 
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Mrs.  Arnott  could  not  help  asking,  *  Why  my  dear,  when  hare  yon 
seen  it  ? ' 

1  Never/  said  Margaret,  with  her  sweet  smile.  *  I  hare  never 
seen  Cocksmoor ;  bat  Dr.  Spencer  and  Meta  are  always  sketching 
it  for  me,  and  Ethel  would  not  let  an  effect  pass  without  telling  me. 
I  shall  hear  how  it  strikes  you  next' 

( I  hope  to  see  it  by-and-by.  What  a  comfortable  deep  porch  1 
If  we  could  build  such  Churches  in  the  Colonies,  Margaret ! ' 

4  See  what  little  Meta  will  do  for  you !  Yes,  we  had  the  porch 
deep  for  a  shelter — that  is  copied  from  the  west-door  of  the  Minster, 
and  is  it  not  a  fine  high-pitched  roof?  John  Taylor,  who  is  to  be 
clerk,  could  not  understand  its  being  open;  he  said,  when  he 
saw  the  timbers,  that  a  man  and  his  family  might  lire  up  among 
them.  They  are  noble  oak  beams ;  we  would  not  hare  any  sham- 
hero  Aubrey,  take  off  the  roof,  and  auntie  will  see  the  shape.1 

'  Like  the  ribs  of  a  ship,'  explained  Aubrey,  unconscious  that 
the  meaning  was  deeper  than  his  sister  could  express,  and  he  con- 
tinued :  (  Such  fine  oak  beams !  I  rode  with  Dr.  Spencer  one  day 
last  year  to  choose  them.  It  is  a  two-aisled  Church,  you  see,  that 
a  third  may  be  added.' 

Ethel  came  up  as  Aubrey  began  to  absorb  the  conversation. 
'  Lessons,  Aubrey,1  she  said.  '  So,  Margaret,  you  are  over  your 
dear  model  ?  * 

1  Not  forestalling  you  too  much  I  hope,  Ethel,  dear,'  said  Mar- 
garet ;  (  as  you  will  shew  her  the  Church  itself!' 

*  You  have  the  best  right,'  said  Ethel;  '  but  come,  Aubrey,  we 
must  not  dawdle.' 

(  I  will  shew  you  the  stones  I  laid  myself  aunt  Flora,'  said 
Aubrey,  running  off  without  much  reluctance. 

( Ethel  has  him  in  excellent  order,'  said  Mrs.  Arnott 
(  That  she  has ;  she  brings  him  on  beautifully,  and  makes  him 
enjoy  it  She  teaches  him  arithmetic  in  some  wonderful  scientific 
way  that  nobody  can  understand  but  Norman,  and  he  not  the 
details ;  but  ho  says  it  is  all  coming  right,  and  will  make  him  a 
capital  mathematical  scholar,  though  he  cannot  add  up  poundj 
shillings  and  pence. 

*  I  expected  to  be  struck  with  Ethel,'  said  Mrs.  Arnott;  'and—' 
'  Well,'  said  Margaret,  waiting. 

*  Yes,  she  does  exceed  my  expectations.  There  is  something 
curiously  winning  in  that  quaint,  quick,  decisive  manner  of  hers. 
There  is  so  much  soul  in  the  least  thing  she  does,  aa  if  she  could 
not  l>c  indifferent  for  a  moment' 

'  Exactly— exactly  so.'  said  Margaret,  delighted.     '  It  is  really   / 
doing  everything  with  all  her  might      Little,  simple,  everyday  J 
matters  did  not  come  naturally  to  her  as  to  other  people,  aud  the 
having  had  to  make  them  duties  has  taught  her  to  do  them  with 
Vol.  II.— 12* 
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that  earnest  maimer,  as  if  there  were  a  right  and  wrong  to  her  in 
each  little  mechanical  household  office.' 

1  Harry  described  her  to  me  thus,'  said  Mrs.  Arnott,  smiling: 
'"As  to  Ethel,  she  is  an  odd  fish;  bat  Goeksmoor  will  make  a 
woman  of  her  after  all." ' 

'  Quite  true  1 '  cried  Margaret  '  I  should  not  have  thought  Harry 
had  so  much 'discernment  in  those  days.  Goeksmoor  gay©  the 
stimulus,  and  made  Ethel  what  she  is.  Look  there— oyer  the 
mantel-piece,  are  the  designs  for  the  painted  glass,  all  gifts,  except 
the  East  window.  That  one  of  St.  Andrew  introducing  the  lad  with 
the  loaves  and  fishes  is  Ethel's  window.  It  is  the  produce  of  the 
hoard  she  began  this  time  seven  years,  when  she  had  but  one 
sovereign  in  the  world.  She  kept  steadily  on  with  it,  spending 
nothing  on  herself  that  she  could  avoid,  always  intending  it  for  the 
.Church,  and  it  was  just  enough  to  pay  for  this  window.' 

*  Most  suitable,'  said  Mrs.  Arnott 

1  Yes;  Mr.  Wilmot  and  I  persuaded  her  into  it;  but  I  do  not 
think  she  would  have  allowed  it,  if  she  had  seen  the  application  we 
made  of  it — the  gift  of  her  girlhood  blessed  and  extended.  Dear 
King  Etheldred,  it  is  the  only  time  I  ever  cheated  her.' 

'This  is  a  beautiful  east  window.  And  this  little  one— St  Mar- 
garet I  see.' 

'  Ah !  papa  would  not  be  denied  choosing  that  for  his  subject  We 
reproached  him  with  legendary  saints,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
antiquarianism,  to  shew  that  the  Margaret  of  the  dragon  was  not 
the  Margaret  of  the  daisy ;  but  he  would  have  it ;  and  said  we  might 
thank  him  for  not  setting  his  heart  on  St.  Etheldreda.' 

1  This  one  ? ' 

1  That  is  mine,'  said  Margaret,  very  low ;  and  her  aunt  abstained 
from  remark,  though  unable  to  look,  without  tears,  at  the  ship  of  the 
Apostles,  the  calming  of  the  storm,  and  the  scroll,  with  the  verso 

*  He  bringeth  them  unto  the  haven  where  they  would  be.' 

■ 

Beneath  were  the  initals,  '  A.  H.  E.,'  and  the  date  of  the  year,  the 
only  memorials  of  the  founder. 

Margaret  next  drew  attention  to  St.  Andrew  with  his  cross — 
Meta's  gift.  '  And,  besides,7  she  said,  'George  Rivers  made  us  a 
beautiful  present,  which  Meta  hunted  up.  Old  Mr.  Rivers,  knowing 
no  better,  once  bought  all  the  beautiful  carved  fittings  of  a  Chapel 
in  France,  meaning  to  fit  up  a  library  with  them ;  but,  happily,  he 
never  did,  and  a  happy  notion  came  into  Meta's  head,  so  she  found 
them  out,  and  Dr.  Spencer  has  adapted  them,  and  set  them  all  to 
rights ;  and  they  are  most  exquisite.     You  never  saw  such  foliage.' 

Thus  Margaret  proceeded  with  the  description  of  everything  in 
the  Church,  and  all  the  little  adventures  of  the  buildiug/as  if  she 
could  not  turn  away  from  the  subject ;  and  her  aunt  listened  and 
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wondered,  and,  when  called  away,  thai  Margaret  might  rest  before 
nurse  came  to  dress  her,  she  expressed  her  wonder  to  Meta. 

4  Yes/  was  the  answer ;  *  it  is  her  chief  occupation  and  interest 
I  do  not  mean  that  she  has  not  always  her  own  dear  full  sympathy 
for  everyone's  concerns,  but  Cocksmoor  is  her  concern,  almost  more 
than  even  Ethel's.  I  think  she  could  chronicle  every  stage  in  the 
building  better  than  Dr.  Spencer  himself,  and  it  is  her  daily  delight 
to  hear  his  histories  of  his  progress.  And  not  only  with  the  Church 
but  the  people ;  she  knows  all  about  every  family ;  Richard  and 
Ethel  tell  her  all  their  news ;  die  talks  over  the  school  with  the 
mistress  every  Sunday,  and  you  cannot  think  what  a  feeling  there 
is  for  her  at  Cocksmoor.  A  kind  message  from  Miss  May  has  an 
effect  that  the  active  workers  cannot  always  produoe.' 

Mrs.  Arnott  saw  that  Meta  was  right,  when,  in  the  afternoon,  aha 
walked,  with  her  nieces,  to  see  Cocksmoor.  It  was  not  a  desolate 
sight  as  in  old  times,  for  the  fair  edifice,  rising  on  the  slope,  gave 
an  air  of  protection  to  the  cottages,  which  seemed  now  to  have  a 
centre  of  unity,  instead  of  lying  forlorn  and  scattered.  Nor  were 
they  as  wretched  in  themselves,  for  the  impulse  of  civilisation  had 
caused  windows  to  be  mended  and  railings  to  be  tidied,  and  Richard 
promoted,  to  the  utmost,  cottage  gardening,  so  that,  though  there 
was  an  air  of  poverty,  there  was  no  longer  an  appearance  of  reek- 
less  destitution  and  hopeless  neglect 

In  the  cottages,  Mrs.  Taylor  had  not  entirely  eeaaed  to  speak 
with  a  piteous  voice,  even  though  she  told  of  the  well-doing  of  her 
girls  at  service ;  but  Oranny  Hall's  merry  content  had  in  it  some- 
thing  now  of  principle,  and  Sam  had  married  a  young  Fordhohm 
wife,  who  promised  to  be  a  pattern  for  Cocksmoor.  Everyone  asked 
after  Miss  May,  with  a  tenderness  and  affection  that  Mrs.  Arnott 
well  appreciated ;  and  when  they  went  into  the  large  fresh  school, 
where  Richard  was  hearing  a  class,  Cherry  Elwooa  looked  quite 
cheered  and  enlivened  by  hearing  that  she  had  been  able  to  enjoy 
seeing  her  aunt  Mrs.  Arnott  was  set  to  enlighten  the  children  about 
the  little  brown  girls  whom  she  was  wont  to  teach,  and  came  away 
with  a  more  brilliant  impression  of  their  intelligence  than  she  might 
have  had,  if  she  had  not  come  to  them  fresh  from  the  Antipodes. 

She  had  to  tell  Margaret  all  her  impressions  on  her  return, 
and  very  pretty  smiles  repaid  her  commendations.  She  under- 
stood better  the  constant  dwelling  on  the  subject,  as  she  perceived 
how  little  capable  Margaret  was  of  any  employment  Tne  book, 
the  writing  materials,  and  work-basket  were  indeed  placed  by  her 
side,  but  very  seldom  did  the  feeble  fingers  engage  in  any  of  the 
occupations  once  so  familiar — now  and  then  a  pencilled  note  would 
be  sent  to  Flora,  or  to  Hector  Ernescliffe,  or  a  few  stitches  be  set 
in  her  work,  or  a  pagft  or  two  turned  of  a  book,  but  she  was  far 
more  often  perfectly  still,  living,  assuredly  in  no  ordinary  sphere 
of  human  life,  but  never  otherwise  than  cheerful,  and  open  to  the 
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various  tidings  and  interests  which,  as  Ethel  bad  formerly  said, 
shifted  before  her  like  scenes  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  perhaps,  with 
less  of  substance  than  in  those  earlier  days,  when  her  work  among 
them  was  not  yet  done,  and  she  was  not,  as  it  were,  set  aside  from 
them.  They  were  now  little  more  than  shadows  reflected  from  tins 
world  whence  she  was  passing. 

Yet  her  home  was  not  sad.  When  Dr.  Spencer  came  in  the 
evening,  and  old  Edinburgh  stories  were  discussed,  Dr.  Hay  talked 
with  spirit,  and  laughed  with  the  merry  note  that  Mrs.  Axnott  so 
well  remembered,  and  Meta  Rivers  chimed  in  with  her  gay,  saney 
repartees,  nor,  though  Richard  was  always  silent,  and  Ethel's  brow 
seemed  to  bear  a  weight  of  thought,  did  it  seem  ss  if  their  spirits 
were  depressed ;  while  there  was  certainly  no  restraint  on  the  dee 
of  Blanche,  Aubrey,  and  Gertrude,  who  were  running;  into  Mar- 
garet's room,  and  making  as  much  noise  there  ss  they  chose. 

Mrs.  Arnott  was  at  home  with  the  whole  family  from  the  first, 
and  in  everyone's  confidence ;  but  what  she  enjoyed  above  all  was, 
the  sitting  in  Margaret's  room  in  the  morning,  when  there  was  no 
danger  of  interruption,  the  three  children  being  all  safe  captives  to 
their  lessons,  and  Meta,  in  Richard's  workshop,  illuminating  texts 
on  sine  scrolls  for  the  Church. 

Margaret  came  out  more  in  these  interviews.  It  had  been  a 
kind  of  shyness  that  made  her  talk  so  exclusively  of  the  Church  at 
the  first  meeting ;  she  had  now  felt  her  way,  and  knew  again — and 
realized-— the  same  kind  aunt  with  whom  she  had  parted  in  her 
childhood,  and  now  far  dearer,  since  she  herself  was  better  able  to 
appreciate  her,  and  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  her  mother,  that 
was  unspeakably  precious  and  soothing  to  one  deprived,  as  Margaret 
had  been,  at  the  commencement  of  her  illness  and  anxiety. 

She  could  hardly  see  her  aunt  come  near  her,  without  thanking 
her  for  having  come  home,  and  saying  how  every  time  she  awoke, 
it  was  with  the  sense  that  something  was  comfortable,  then  remem- 
bering it  was  aunt  Flora's  being  in  the  house.  She  seemed  to  have 
a  feeling,  as  if  telling. everything  to  her  aunt  were  like  rendering  up 
her  account  to  her  mother,  and,  at  different  times,  she  related  the 
whole,  looking  back  on  the  various  decisions  she  had  had  to  make 
or  to  influence,  and  reviewing  her  own  judgments,  though  often  with 
self-blame,  not  with  acutencss  of  distress,  but  rather  with  a  humble 
trust  in  the  Infinite  Mercy  that  would  atone  for  all  shortcomings 
and  infirmities,  truly  sorrowed  for. 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  peaceful  and  grateful  retrospect;  the 
brothers  all  doing  .so  well  in  their  several  ways,  and  such  a  comfort 
to  their  father.  Tom,  concerning  whom  she  had  made  the  greatest 
mistake,  might  be  looked  upon  as  rescued  by  Norman.  Aubrey, 
Margaret  said,  smiling,  was  Ethel's  child,  and  had  long  been  off  her 
mind ;  Hector,  to  her  quite  a  brother,  would  miss  her  almost  more 
than  her  own  brothers,  but  good  honest  fellow,  he  had  a  home  here; 
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and,  whispered  Margaret,  smiling  and  glowing  a  little, '  don't  tell 
anyone,  for  it  is  a  secret  of  secrets.  Hector  told  me  one  evening 
that,  if  he  could  be  very  steady,  he  hoped  he  might  jet  have  Blanche 
at  Maplcwood.  Poor  little  White  Mayflower,  it  won't  be  for  want 
of  liking  on  her  part,  and  she  so  blushes  and  watches  when  Hector 
comes  near,  that  I  sometimes  think  he  may  hare  said  something 
like  it  to  her.' 

Mrs.  Arnott  garc  no  opinion  on  the  plan  for  Norman  and  Meta; 
but  Margaret,  however,  took  all  for  granted,  and  expressed  warm 
hopes  for  their  sokes,  that  they  would  go  out  with  Mrs.  Arnott; 
then,  when  the  suggestion  seemed  to  astonish  her  aunt,  who  thought 
they  were  waiting  for  bis  Ordination,  she  said,  *  The  fact  is,  that  he 
would  like  to  be  ordained  where  he  is  to  work ;  but  I  believe  they 
do  not  like  to  say  anything  about  the  wedding,  because  of  me. 
Now,  of  all  persons,  I  must  chiefly  rejoice  in  what  may  help  to 
teach  in  those  islands.  I  cannot  bear  to  be  a  hindrance.  Whatever 
happens,  Aunt  Flora,  will  you  take  care  that  they  know  this  ? ' 

As  to  her  father,  Margaret  was  at  rest  He  had  much  mora 
calmness  than  when  he  was  more  new  to  grief,  and  could  bear  far 
more  patiently  and  hopefully  than  at  first  He  lived  more  on  his 
affections  above,  and  much  as  he  loved  those  below,  he  did  not  rest 
in  them  as  once,  and  could  better  afford  to  hare  them  removed. 
1  Besides,'  said  Margaret,  serenely, '  it  has  been  good  for  him  to 
have  been  gradually  weaned  from  depending  on  me,  so  that  it  is 
Ethel  who  is  really  necessary  to  him.' 

For  herself,  Margaret  was  perfectly  content  and  happy.  She 
knew  the  temptation  of  her  character  had  been  to  be  the  ruler  and 
manager  of  everything,  and  she  saw  it  had  been  well  for  her  to  have  V 
been  thus  assigned  the  part  of  Mary,  rather  than  of  Martha.  She 
remembered  with  thankful  joy  the  engagement  with  Alan  Ernes- 
cliffc,  and  though  she  still  wore  tokens  of  mourning  for  him,  it  was 
with  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  them.  There  had  been  so  little  promise 
of  happiness  from  the  first,  that  there  was  far  more  peace  in  think* 
ing  of  him  as  sinking  into  rest  in  Harry's  arms,  than  as  returning  to 
grieve  over  her  decline ;  and  that  last  gift  of  his,  the  Church,  had 
afforded  her  continual  delight,  and  above  all  other  earthly  pursuits, 
smoothed  away  the  languor  and  weariness  of  disease,  as  she  slowly 
sank  to  join  him.  Now  that  her  aunt  had  come  to  bring  back  a 
sunbeam  of  her  childhood,  Margaret  declared  that  she  had  no  mors 
grief  or  care,  except  one,  and  that  a  very  deep  and  sad  one— 
namely,  poor  Flora. 

Mrs.  Aruott  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  fear  that  her  god- 
daughter was  neglecting  her  own  family,  since  she  had  not  been  at 
home  this  whole  year,  but  the  slightest  betrayal  of  this  suspicion 
roused  Margaret  to  an  eager  defence.  She  had  not  a  doubt  that 
Flora  would  gladly  have  been  with  her,  but  she  believed  that  she 
was  not  acting  by  her  own  choice,  or  more  truly,  that  her  husband 
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was  bo  devoted  to  her,  that  she  felt  the  more  bound  to  follow  bis 
slightest  wishes,  however  contrary  to  her  own.  The  season  had  been 
spent  in  the  same  whirl  that  had,  last  year,  been  almost  beyond 
human  power,  even  when  stimulated  by  enjoyment  and  success ; 
and  now,  when  her  spirits  were  lowered,  and  her  health  weakened, 
Heta  had  watched  and  trembled  for  her,  though  never  able  to  obtain 
an  avowal  that  it  was  an  overstrain,  and  while  treated  most  affec- 
tionately, never  admitted  within  her  barrier  of  reserve. 

*  If  I  could  see  poor  Flora  comforted,  or  if  even  she  would  only 
let  me  enter  into  her  troubles,'  Margaret  said,  sighing, '  I  Should  be 
content.1 

The  Consecration  day  came  near,  and  the  travellers  began  to 
return.  Meta  was  in  a  state  of  restlessness,  which  in  her  was  very 
pretty,  under  the  disguise  of  a  great  desire  to  be  useful.  She 
fluttered  about  the  house,  visited  Margaret*  played  with  Gertrude, 
set  the  drawing-room  ornaments  to  rights— a  task  which  Ethel  was 
very  glad  to  depute  to  her,  and  made  a  great  many  expeditions  into 
the  garden  to  put  together  autumn  nosegays  for  the  vases — finally 
discovering  that  Ethel's  potichomanie  vases  on  the  staircase  window, 
must  have  some  red  and  brown  leaves. 

8he  did  not  come  back  quite  so  soon  with  them,  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
nott,  slyly  looking  out  of  the  window,  reported,  *  Ha  I  he  is  come 
then !    At  least,  I  see  the  little  thing  has  found — ' 

c  Something  extremely  unlike  itself/  said  Dr.  May,  laughing. 

'  Something  I  could  easily  set  down  as  a  student  at  Edinburgh, 
thirty  years  ago.  That's  the  very  smile !  I  remember  dear  Maggie 
being  more  angry  than  I  ever  saw  her  before,  because  Mr.  Fleet 
said  that  you  smiled  to  shew  your  white  teeth.' 

(  That  is  the  best  shadow  of  Maggie  I  ever  saw,'  said  Dr.  May. 
1  She  has  taught  the  lad  to  smile.  That  is  what  I  call  a  pretty 
sight!' 

'  Gome,  Richard,  it  is  a  shame  for  old  folks  like  us  to  stand  spy* 
ing  them  1 ' 

'  They  care  very  little  for  me/  said  Dr.  May, '  but  I  shall  have 
them  in.  Cold  winds  blowing  about  that  little  head !  Ah !  here 
they  are.     Fine  leaves  you  gather,  Miss !     Very  red  and  brown.' 

Meta  rather  liked,  than  otherwise,  those  pretty  teazings  of  Dr. 
May,  but  they  always  made  Norman  colour  extremely,  and  he  par- 
ried them  by  announcing  news.  *  No,  not  the  Bucephalus,  a  mar- 
riage in  high  life,  a  relation.1 

4  Not  poor  Mary ! '  cried  Ethel. 

4  Mary !  what  could  make  you  think  of  her  ? ' 

*  As  a  hen  thinks  of  her  ducklings  when  they  go  into  waters  be- 
yond her  ken/  said  Ethel.  '  Well,  as  long  as  it  is  not  Mary,  I 
don't  care ! ' 

*  High  life ! '  repeated  Meta.  *  0,  it  can  be  only  Agatha  Langdale,' 
1  There's  only  Lord  Cosham  further  to  guess,'  said  EtheL 
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]h !  why  not  young  Ogilvie  ?f  said  Dr.  May.    *  I  am  right,  I 
Well,  who  U  the  lady?9  ^ 

'  A  Miss  Dunbar — a  nice  girl  that  I  met  at  Olenbracken.    Her 

}  ropvrty  fits  in  with  theirs,  and  I  believe  his  father  baa  been  wish* 

i  i : it  it  tor  a  long  time.' 

*  It  does  not  sound  too  romantic,9  said  Meta. 

4  He  writes  as  if  he  had  the  sense  of  baring  been  extremely  du- 
titul.*  ?aid  Norman. 

*  No  doubt,  thinking  it  needful  in  addressing  a  namesake,  who 
has  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,9  said  the  Doctor.  *  Don't  throw 
stones,  young  people.9 

'  Well  1 9  exclaimed  Meta;  '  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  would  go 
and  do  such  a  stupid  thing  as  that  1 9 

*  Probably,  it  is  anything  but  a  stupid  thing,9  said  Dr.  May. 

*  You  are  using  him  very  ill  among  you,9  said  Norman,  eagerly. 
4  I  believe  her  to  be  excellent  in  every  way ;  he  has  known  her  from 
childhood;  he  writes  as  if  he  were  perfectly  contented,  and  saw 
every  chance  of  happiness.9  1 

4  None  the  less  for  having  followed  his  father's  wishes— I  am 
glad  he  did,9  said  Ethel,  coming  to  her  brother's  sideA 

1 1  dare  say  you  are  right,9  was  Meta's  answer;  '  but  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  him.  He  always  promised  to  come  and  stay  with  you, 
and  made  such  friends  at  Oxford,  and  he  never  came.' 

4 1  fancy  there  was  a  good  deal  to  hinder  him,9  said  Norman; 
and,  as  Mrs.  Arnott  proceeded  to  inquiries  after  the  Ogilvies  in 
general,  the  Blaster  of  Olenbracken  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Meta,  however,  renewed  the  subject  when  walking  to  the  Minster 
that  evening  with  Norman. 

1  You  may  defend  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Norman,  but  it  is  not  what  I 
should  have  expected  from  him.  Why  did  he  make  promises,  and 
then  neglect  his  relations  ? 9 

( I  believe  that  conscientiously  he  did  not  dare  to  come,'  said 
Norman.  *  I  know  that  he  was  greatly  struek  with  Ethel  at  the 
time  of  the  Commemoration,  and  therefore  I  could  never  again  press 
him  to  come  here.9 

4  O  Norman,  you  hard-hearted  monster !  What  a  bad  conductor!9 

( I  did  not  wish  to  be  a  conductor,9  said  Norman.  *  If  you  had 
seen  Glcnbracken  and  the  old  people,  you  would  perceive  that  it 
would  not  have  been  suitable  on  our  part  to  promote  anything  of 
the  kind.9 

4  Would  they  have  been  so  violent?9 

( Not  violent,  but  it  would  have  been  a  severe  struggle.  They 
are  good,  kind  people,  but  with  strong  prejudices ;  and,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  have  yielded  to  steady  attachment  on 
their  ton's  part,  and  such  conduct  as  Ethel9s  would  have  been,  I 
could  not  lead  in  that  direction.9 

'  Is  that  pride,  Norman  ? 9 
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1 1  Lope  not.'  4  - 

'  It  is  doing  by  others  as  you  were  doing  by  yourself,"  balf- 
whispered  MoU  ;  '  but,  after  all,  if  be  bad  no  constancy,  Etbel  had 
an  escape.1 

'  I  was  afraid  that  she  bad  been  rather  touched,  but  I  am  glad 
to  find  myself  mistaken.' 

1  If  you  thought  so,  bow  could  you  make  such  a  public  announce- 
ment ? ' 

He  laughed.  '  I  bad  made  myself  so  nerrous  as  to  the  effect, 
that,  in  desperation,  I  took  her  own  way,  and  came  out  at  once  with 
it  as  unconsciously  as  I  could.' 


ousness!      It  was  better 

Not  that  I  do,  though, 

:  has  shown  !     If  a  man 

re  thought  that  it  would 


a  fortnight,  and  probably 
le  any  impression  on  ber. 
I  grieve  bis  parents,  and, 
self-denial  and  considera- 
'  being  further  attracted.' 

uuu  u i,  Norman,  but  I  cannot 

lebody  else,  who  cannot  be   Ethel's 


'■•Very  naturally  you 
than  insulting  her  by  seem.-. 
for  she  deserves  more  si 
could  appreciate  her  at 
have  been  once  and  fi       ._ 

'  Kemember,  be  b; 

had  no  reason  to  bclU>» 

He  knew  how  such  an  .- 

v  surely,  he  was  acting  duti 

tion,  in  not  putting  hinisc..  __ 

1  Umph  !  You  make  a  j 
forgive  him  for  marrying  boi 
equal' 

'  She  is  a  good  little  girl ;  he  will  form  ber,  and  be  very  happy ; 
perbaps  more  so  than  with  a  great  soul  and  strong  nature,  like 
Ethels.' 

'  Only  be  is  a  canuy  Scot,  and  not  a  Dr.  Spencer ! ' 

'Too  short  acquaintance !  besides,  there  were  the  parents. 
Moreover,  what  would  become  of  home  without  Etbel  ?  ' 

1  The  unanswerable  argument  to  make  one  contented,'  said  Met*. 
'  And,  certainly,  to  be  wife  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  is  not  so 
very  delightful  tliat  one  would  covet  it  for  her.' 

'  Any  more  than  slic  does  for  herself." 

Norman  was  right  in  bis  view  of  his  friend's  motives,  as  well  as 
of  Ethel's  present  icolincs.  If  there  had  ever  been  any  disappoint- 
ment about  Norman  Ogilvie,  it  had  long  since  faded  away.  She 
had  never  given  away  the  depths  of  her  heart,  though  the  upper 
surface  Lad  been  stirred.  All  had  lone  subsided,  and  she  c.uld 
whose  brilliant  public 
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crossed  many  more  of  her  thoughts  than  did  anything  relating  to 
Glenbracken. 

She  could  not  bear  to  talk  of  Flora,  though  almost  as  uneasy  as 
was  Margaret ;  and  not  able  to  lay  aside  misgivings,  lest  even  her 
good  simple  Mary  might  have  had  her  head  turned  by  gaiety. 

31  r.  and  Mrs.  Hi  vers  arrived  on  the  Saturday  before  the  Tuesday 
fixed  for  the  Consecration,  aud  stopped  on  their  way,  that  they 
niiglit  sec  Margaret,  dc{>o*it  Mary,  and  resume  Mcta. 

It  was  a  short  visit,  and  all  that  Ethel  could  discover  was,  that 
Flora  was  looking  very  ill,  no  longer  able  to  conceal  the  worn  and 
fagged  expression  of  her  counteuance,  and  evidently  dreadfully 
shocked  by  the  sight  of  the  havoc  made  by  disease  on  Margaret  s 
frame.  \  et  she  talked  with  composure  of  indifferent  subjects— the 
yacht,  the  visits,  the  Bucephalus,  the  Church,  and  the  arrangements 
for  St.  Andrew1*  day.  She  owned  herself  overworked,  and  in  need 
of  rent,  and,  as  she  was  not  well  enough  to  venture  on  being  present 
at  the  Consecration,  she  undertook  to  spend  the  day  with  Margaret, 
thus  setting  the  others  at  liberty.  This  settled,  she  took  her  leave, 
for  the  journey  had  fatigued  her  greatly. 

During  the  short  visit,  Mary  nad  moved  and  spoken  so  quietly, 
and  looked  so  well  dressed,  and  young-lady-like,  that,  in  spite  of 
her  comfortable  plump  cheeks,  Ethel  felt  quite  afraid  I  * 

But  the  instant  the  carriage  had  driven  off,  there  was  a  skipping, 
a  hugging,  a  screaming, '  0,  it  is  so  nice  to  be  at  home  again !  '—and 
Ethel  knew  she  had  her  own  Mary.  It  was  only  a  much  better 
looking  and  more  mannerly  Mary,  in  the  full  bloom  of  seventeen, 
open  and  honest-faced,  her  profuse  light  hair  prettily  disposed,  her 
hands  and  arms  more  civilized,  and  her  powers  of  conversation  and 
self-possession  developed.  Mary-like  were  her  caresses  of  Ger- 
trude, Mary-like  her  inquiries  for  Cocksmoor,  Mary-like  her  insist- 
ing on  bringiug  her  boxes  into  Margaret's  room,  her  exulting 
exhibition  of  all  the  pretty  things  that  Flora  and  George  had 
given  to  her,  and  the  still  more  joyous  bestowal  of  presents  upon 
everybody. 

Her  tastes  were  not  a  whit  altered,  nor  her  simplicity  dimin- 
ished. If  she  was  pleased  by  joining  a  large  dinner-party,  her 
satisfaction  was  in  the  amusement  of  seeing  well-dressed  people,  and 
a  grand  table ;  her  knowledge  of  the  world  only  reached  to  pro* 
nuuncing  everything  unlike  home,  "  so  funny ;  "  she  had  relished 
most  freshly  and  iunoceutly  every  pleasure  that  she  could  under- 
stand, she  had  learnt  every  variety  of  fancy  work  to  teach  Blanche 
and  Miss  Bracy,  had  been  the  delight  of  every  school-room  and 
nursery,  had  struck  up  numberless  eternal  friendships  and  corres- 
pondences with  girls  younger  and  shyer  than  herself,  and  her  chief 
vexations  seemed  to  have  been  first,  that  Flora  insisted  on  her 
being  called  Miss  May,  secondly,  that  all  her  delights  could  not  be 
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shared  by  everyone  at  home,  and  thirdly,  that  poor  Flora  could  s 
bear  to  look  at  little  children. 

Grievous  complaints  were  preferred  by  the  dwellers  in  the  attics 
the  next  morning,  that  Mary  and  Blanche  had  talked  to  an  unmen- 
tionable hour  of  the  night;  but,  on  the  whole,  Blanche  was  rather 
doubtful  whether  Mary  had  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities  of 
observation. 


The  thirtieth  of  November  dawned  with  the  grave  brightness  of  an 
autumn  day,  as  the  sun  slowly  mounted  from  the  golden  east,  drink- 
ing up  the  mists  that  rose  tardily,  leaving  the  grass  thickly 
bedewed. 

The  bells  of  Stone  bo  rough  Minster  were  ringing  gladsome  peals, 
and  the  sunshine  had  newly  louehed  the  lime  trees,  whose  last 
bright  yellow  leaves  were  gently  floating  down,  as  the  carriage, 
from  the  Grange,  drew  up  at  Dr.  May's  door. 

Norman  opened  it,  to  claim  Meta  at  once  for  the  walk;  Mrs. 
Araott  and  Mary  had  cone  on  to  assist  Richard  in  his  final  arrange- 
ments, but  even  bcl'.TC  Cufksmoor.  with  Ethel,  was  now  the  care  of 
Margaret  ;  and  she  had  waited  with  her  father  to  keep  all  bustle 
from  her  room,  and  to  commit  her  into  the  charge  of  Flora  and  of 
nurse.  Ethel  scented  ijuite  unwilling  to  go.  There  was  that 
Strange  oppressed  feeling  on  her  as  if  tlje  attainment  of  her  wishes 
were  jov  too  great  to  lie  real — as  if  she  would  lain  hold  off  from  it 
at  the  climax,  and  linger  with  the  si-tor  who  had  shared  all  with 
her,  and  to  whom  dial  Omr-'h  was  even  more  than  to  herself. 
She  came  back,   and   hai-k  a-.in.  wish  in    '    " 
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then  ran  down  and  was   seized  on  by  George,  who  had  already 
packed  in  the  children  and  Miss  Bracy,  and  was  whirled  away. 

*  Flora  dear/  said  Margaret, ( do  you  dislike  having  the  window 
opened?1 

Flora  threw  it  up,  protesting,  in  reply  to  her  sister's  scruples, 
that  she  liked  the  air.  '  You  always  spoilt  me/  said  Margaret, 
fondly.  '  Come  and  lie  down  by  me.  It  is  very  nice  to  have  you 
here/  she  added,  as  Flora  complied ;  and  she  took  her  hand  and 
fondled  it  *  It  is  like  the  old  times  to  have  jou  here  taking  care 
of  me.' 

'  Very  unlike  them  in  some  ways,'  said  Flora. 

( It  has  been  a  great  renewal  of  still  older  times,1  said  Margaret, 
1  to  have  aunt  Flora  here.  I  hope  you  will  get  to  know  her,  Flora, 
it  is  so  like  having  mamma  here/  and  she  looked  in  her  sister's  face 
as  she  spoke. 

Flora  did  not  reply,  but  she  lay  quite  still,  as  if  there  were  a  charm 
in  the  perfect  rest  of  being  alone  with  Margaret,  making  no  effort, 
and  being  able  to  be  silent  Time  passed  on,  how  long  they  knew 
not,  but,  suddenly,  a  thrill  shot  through  Margaret's  frame;  she 
raised  her  hand  and  lifted  her  head,  with  an  eager  *  Hark  I ' 

Flora  could  hear  nothing. 

*  The  bells — his  bells  ! '  said  Margaret,  all  one  radiant  look  of 
listening,  as  Flora  opened  the  window  further,  and  the  breese  wafted 
in  the  chime,  softened  by  distance.  The  carnation  tinted  those 
thin  white  cheeks,  eyes  and  smile  beamed  with  joy,  and  uplifted  fin- 
ger and  parted  lips  seemed  marking  every  note  of  the  cadenoe. 

It  ceased.  '  Alan !  Alan  1 '  said  she.  *  It  is  enough  I  I  am 
ready ! ' 

The  somewhat  alarmed  look  on  Flora's  face  recalled  her,  and, 
smiling,  she  held  out  her  hand  for  the  Consecration  books,  saying! 
1  Let  us  follow  the  service.     It  will  be  best  for  us  both.' 

Slowly,  softly,  and  rather  monotonously,  Flora  read  on,  till  she 
had  come  more  than  half  through  the  first  Lesson.  Her  voioe  grew 
husky  and  she  sometimes  paused  as  if  she  could  not  easily  proceed. 
Margaret  begged  her  to  stop,  but  she  would  not  cease,  and  went  on 
reading,  though  almost  whispering,  till  she  came  to,  "If  they  re- 
turn to  Thee  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul  in  the 
land  of  their  captivity,  whither  they  have  carried  them  captives,  and 
pray  toward  their  land,  which  Thou  gavest  unto  their  fathers,  and 
toward  the  City  which  Thou  hast  chosen,  and  toward  the  House 
which  1  have  built  for  Thy  Name;  then  hear  Thou  from  the 
Heavens,  even  from  Thy  dwelling-place— " 

Flora  could  go  no  further ;  sbo  strove,  but  one  of  her  tearless 
sobs  cut  her  nhort.  She  turned  her  face  aside,  and  as  Margaret  be- 
gan to  saj  something  tender,  she  exclaimed,  with  low,  hasty  utter- 
ance, ( Margaret !  Margaret !  pray  for  me !  for  it  is  a  hard  captivity, 
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and  my  heart  is  Tery,  rery  sore.     Oh!  pray  for  me,  that  it  may  a 

be  forgiven  me — and  that  I  may  see  my  child  again  ! ' 

'My  Flora;  my  own  poor,  dear  Flora!  do  I  not  pray?  Oh! 
took  op,  look  up.  Think  how  He  loves  you.  If  I  lore  you  so 
much,  how  much  more  docs  not  lie  ?  Come  near  me,  Flora.  Be 
patient,  at.  1  I  know  peace  will  come ! ' 

The  words  had  hurst  from  Flora  uncontrollably.  She  was  a  wart 
the  next  instant,  that  ahe  had  given  way  to  harmful  agitation,  am 
resuming  her  quiescence,  partly  by  her  own  will,  partly  from  tb 
soothing  effect  of  Margaret's  words  and  tone,  she  allowed  herself  n 
be  drawn  close  to  her  sister,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow,  while 
Margaret      hands  Wt  d  words  of  blessing  s 

prayer  were  whisp  t  made  tbem  broken. 

Ethel,  meanwl  rcy  and  Gertrude,  hardly 
able  to  1  it  i.  ieheld  the  procession  en- 
ter the  Aisle,  and  i lied  on  those  doors  to  lift 

up  their  heads  for  IJ>  -.     There  was  an  almost 

bewildered  feeling—  rue,  as  she  followed  t~ 

earlier  part  of  the  rrnrt   that  building  aa 

Temple  for  ever  se]  uses.    She  had  imagined 

the  scene  to  often  t.   .  <ve  supposed  tbe  present, 

oneof  her  ninny  imaginations;  dui,^  __j-by,  the  strangeness  passed 
off  and  she  was  able  to  enter  into,  not  merely  to  follow,  the  prayers, 
and  to  feel  the  deep  thanksgiving  that  such  had  been  the  crown  of 
her  feeble  efforts.  Margaret  was  in  her  mind  the  whole  time,  wo- 
/ven,  as  it  were,  into  every  supplication  and  every  note  of  praise; 
and  when  there  came  the  intercession  for  those  in  sickness  and  suf- 
fering, flowing  into  the  commemoration  of  those  departed  in  faith  and 
fear,  Ethel's  spirit  sauk  for  a  moment  at  the  conviction,  that  soon 
Margaret,  like  him,  whom  nit  must  hear  in  mind  on  that  day,  might 
be  included  in  that  thanksgiving;  yet,  as  the  service  proceeded, 
leaving  more  and  more  of  earth  liohit.il,  and  the  voices  joined  with 
Angel  and  Archangel.  Ethel  could  lose  the  present  grief,  and  only 
retain  the  certainty  that,  come  what  mtL'lit,  there  was  joy  and  union 
amid  those  who  sung  that  Hymn  of  praise.  Never  had  Ethel  been 
so  happy — not  in  the  sense  of  the  tiiushed  work — no.  she  had  lost 
all  that,  hut  in  being  more  carried  out  of  herself  than  ever  she  had 
been  before,  the  free  spirit  of  praise  so  bearing  up  her  heart  that  the 
cry  of  U  lory  came  from  her  with  such  an  exulting  gladness,  as  might 
surely  he  reckoned  a*  one  of  those  foretastes  of  our  Everlasting 
Life,  not  often   vouchsafed  eve,,  to   the  faithful,  and  usually  sent  to 

The  l.lv-iug   brought   the   sense  of  peace,   which   hung  on   her 
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luncheon  wis  provided  for  them  to  pass  away  the  interval  until  eve- 
ning service.  The  half-dozen  oldest  Cocksmoorites  were,  meantime, 
to  have  a  dinner  in  the  former  school-room,  at  the  Elwood's  house, 
and  Ethel  was  anxious  to  see  that  all  was  right  there,  so,  while  the 
rest  of  her  party  were  doing  civil  things,  she  gave  her  arm  to  Cher- 
ry, whose  limping  walk  shewed  her  to  be  very  tired. 

'  Oh  !  Miss  Ethel ! '  said  Cherry, '  if  Miss  May  could  only  havo 
been  here ! ' 

'  Her  heart  is,9  said  Ethel. 

( Well,  ma'am,  I  believe  it  is.  You  would  not  think,  ma'am, 
how  all  the  children  take  heed  to  anything  about  her.  If  I  only 
begin  to  say  "  Miss  May  told  me — "  they  are  all  like  mice.1 

'  She  has  done  more  for  the  real  good  of  Cocksmoor  than  any 
one  else,'  said  Ethel 

More  might  have  been  said,  but  they  perceived  that  they  were 
being  overtaken  by  the  body  of  clergy,  who  had  been  unrobing  in  the 
vestry.  Ethel  hastened  to  retreat  within  Mrs.  Elwood's  wieket  gate, 
but  she  was  arrested  by  Richard,  and  found  herself  being  presented 
to  the  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop  shaking  hands  with  her,  and  saying 
that  he  had  much  wished  to  be  introduced  to  her. 

Of  course,  that  was  because  she  was  her  father's  daughter,  and  by 
way  of  something  to  say.  She  mentioned  what  was  going  on  at  the 
cottage,  whereupon  the  Bishop  wished  to  go  in  and  see  the  old 
people ;  and,  entering,  they  found  the  very  comfortable-looking  par- 
ty just  sitting  down  to  roast-beef  and  goose.  John  Taylor,  in  a 
new  black  coat,  on  acount  of  his  Clerkship,  presiding,  at  one  end, 
and  Mr.  El  wood  at  the  other,  and  Dame  Hall  finding  conversation 
for  the  whole  assembly ,  while  Blanche,  Aubrey,  Gertrude,  the  lit- 
tle Larkinses,  and  the  Abbotstoke  Wilmots  were  ready  to  set  as 
waiters  with  infinite  delight  Not  a  whit  daunted  by  the  Bishop, 
who  was  much  entertained  by  her  merry  manner,  old  Granny  told 
him  *  she  had  never  seen  nothing  like  it  since  the  Jubilee,  when  the 
Squire  roasted  an  ox  whole,  and  there  wasn't  none  of  it  fit  to  eat; 
aud  when  her  poor  father  got  his  head  broken.  Well,  to  be  sore, 
who  would  have  thought  what  would  come  of  Sam's  bringing  in  the 
young  gentleman  and  lady  to  see  her  the  day  her  back  was  so  bad  I  • 

The  Bishop  said  Grace,  and  left  Granny  to  the  goose,  while  he 
gave  Ethel  his  arm,  which  she  would  have  thought  an  unaccountable 
proceeding  if  she  had  not  recollected  that  Richard  might  be  consid- 
ered as  host,  and  that  she  was  his  eldest  sister  forthcoming. 

No  soouer,  however,  had  they  come  beyond  the  wicket  than  sho 
saw  her  father  speaking  to  Will  Adams,  and  there  was  that  in  the 
air  of  both  which  made  it  no  surprise  when  Dr.  May  came  up,  say- 
ing. '  Ethel,  1  must  carry  you  away ;  and,  in  explanation  to  the  Bishop, 
'  my  poor  girl  at  home  is  not  so  welL' 

All  was  enquiry  and  sympathy.  Ethel  was  frantic  to  be  at 
home,  and  would  have  rushed  off  at  once,  if  Richard  had  not  held 
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her  fast,  asking  what  good  she  would  do  by  harrying  in,  breathless 
and  exhausted,  ao  as  to  add  to  Flora's  fright  and  distress,  the  anx- 
iety which  was  most  upon  their  ininds,  since  she  had  never  before 
witnessed  one  of  the  seizures,  that  were  only  too  ordinary  matters 
in  the  eyes  of  the  home  party.  No  one  but  Dr.  May  and  Ethel 
Fbould  go.  Richard  undertook  to  tell  the  rest,  and  the  gig  making 
its  appearance,  Ethel  felt  that  the  peculiarly  kind  manner  with 
which  the  Bishop  pressed  her  hand,  and  gave  them  all  good  wishes, 
was  like  a  continuation  of  his  blessing  to  aid  her,  in  her  home  scene 
of  triaL 

Perhaps,  it  was  well  for  her  that  her  part  in  the  Consecration 
festivities  should  end  night  Mr.  Wilmot,  who, 

though   very   sorry  not  wish  her   to  hare 

been  present  at  the  lu>,  thought  of  self  hitherto, 

the  Church  was  the  gift  ret,  the  work  of  prepar- 

ing the  people  belonged  _  i  did  not  guess  that,  in 

the  sight  of  others,  she  w  that  she  believed  herself. 

Her  share  iu  the  work  a'  uretty  well  known,  and 

Dr.  Hoxtoo  could  not  lasion   to   pass   without 

speeches,  such  as  must  t  ry  painful,  or  very  hurt- 

ful to  her.     The  absence  u.  _  lather,  however,  permit- 

ted a  more  frco  utterance  of  tne  geuerm  leeling;  and  things  were 
said,  that  did  indeed  make  the  rest  of  the  family  extremely  hot  and 
uncomfortable,  but  which  gave  them  extreme  pleasure.  Norman 
was  obliged  to  spare  Richard  the  answer,  and  said  exactly  what  he 
ought,  and  so  beautifully.  that  Meta  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  U 
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mists  tamed  into  decided  rain,  she  was  as  happy  as  a  queen  in  her 
foresight,  which  had  provided  what  seemed  an  unlimited  supply  of 
cloaks  and  unbrellas.  She  appeared  to  have  an  original  genius  for 
making  the  right  people  give  a  lift  in  their  carriages  to  the  dis- 
tressed;  aud,  regarding  the  Abbotstoke  britska  as  her  own,  packed 
in  Mrs.  Anderson  aud  Fanny,  in  addition  to  all  their  own  little 
ones,  Meta  thrusting  Miss  Bracy  into  the  denii-corner  destined  for 
herself  at  the  last  minute,  and,  remaining  with  Mary,  the  only 
ladies  obliged  to  walk  back  to  St  on  ebo  rough.  So  delighted  were 
they  u  at  the  fun,"  that  it  might  have  been  thought  the  most  charm- 
ing of  adventures,  and  they  laughed  all  the  more  at  the  lack  of  um- 
brellas. They  went  to  Mrs.  Elwood's,  divested  themselves  of  all 
Eossible  finery,  and  tucked  up  the  rest ;  Meta  was  rolled  up  from 
cad  to  foot  in  a  great  old  plaid  shawl  of  Mrs.  Eiwood's,  and  Mary 
had  a  cloak  of  Richard's,  the  one  took  Norman's  arm,  the  other  Dr. 
Spencer's,  and  they  trudged  homo  through  the  darkness  and  the 
mud  in  the  highest  glee,  quite  sorry  when  the  carriage  met  them 
half-way. 

It  was  the  last  mirth  that  they  enjoyed  for  many  weeks.  When 
they  reached  home,  a  sense  of  self-reproach  for  their  dee  thrilled 
over  them,  when  they  found  a  sort  of  hush  pervading  the  drawing- 
room,  and  saw  the  faces  of  awe  and  consternation,  worn  by  Blanche 
and  George  Rivers. 

1  It  was  a  much  worse  attack  than  usual,  and  it  did  not  go  off,1 
was  all  that  Blanche  knew,  but  her  father  had  desired  to  be  told 
when  Dr.  Spencer  came  home,  and  she  went  up  with  the  tidings. 

This  brought  Flora  down,  looking  dreadfully  pale,  and  with  her 
voice  sunk  away  as  it  had  been  when  she  lost  her  child.  Her  hus- 
band started  up,  exclaiming  at  her  aspect ;  she  let  him  support  her 
to  the  sofa,  and  gave  the  few  particulars.  Margaret  haa  been  as 
placid  and  comfortable  as  usual,  till  nurse  came  to  dress  her,  but 
the  firct  move  had  brought  on  the  faintness  and  loss  of  breath.  It 
did  not  yield  to  remedies,  and  she  had  neither  looked  nor  spoken 
since,  ouiy  moaned.  Flora  thought  her  father  much  alarmed ;  and 
then,  after  an  interval,  she  began  to  entreat  that  they  might  stay 
there,  sending  Miss  Bracy  and  the  children  to  the  Orange  to  make 
room. 

Meantime,  Dr.  Spencer  had  come  to  the  sick-room,  but  ha 
could  only  suggest  remedies  that  were  already  in  course  of  applica- 
tion to  the  insensible  sufferer.  Mrs.  Amott  and  Ethel  were  watch- 
ing, and  trying  everything  to  relieve  her,  but  with  little  effect,  and 
Ethel  presently  stood  by  the  fire  with  her  father,  as  Dr.  Spencer 
turned  towards  him,  and  he  said,  in  a  very  low,  but  calm  voice, '  It 
won't  do— I  believe  it  is  the  death  stroke.' 

4  Not  immediate, '  said  Dr.  Spencer. 

*  No,'  said  Dr.  May ;  and  he  quietly  spoke  of  what  the  disease  had 
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effected,  and  what  vet  remained  for  it  to  do,  ere  the  Hilver  bowl 
should  be  broken. 

Dr.  Spencer  put  in  ft  word  of  agreement. 

'  Will  (here  be  do  rally  !  '  Mid"  Ethel,  in  the  same  tone. 

'Probably  not,'  said  Dr.  May ;  '  the  brain  is  generally  reached  at 
this  stage,     i  have  seen  it  coming  for  a  long  time.     The  thing  was  f 
done  seven  years  ago.     There  was  a  rally  for  a  time  when  youth  was 
strong;  but  suspense  and  sorrow  accelerated  what  began  from  the 
injury  to  the  spine.' 

Dr.  Spencer  bowed  his  head,  and  looked  at  him  anxiously.  Bay- 
ing, '  I  do  not  think  them  will  ho  mnrfi  unta  suffering.' 

'I  fear  it  may  be  as  ay,  sighing;  and  then 

turning  to  Ethel,  and  tin  1  her, '  May  God  make 

it  easy  to  lier,  and  grant  n  '     We  will  not  grudge 

her  to  all  that  she  loves 

Ethel  clung  to  him  ngth  from  him.     But 

the  strength  that  was  i  :ome  from  earth.     Dr. 

Spencer  wrung  his  hat.  to  the  bed  to  try  an- 

other resource.    Vain  aj  d  to  be  tormenting  her, 

and  the  silent  helplessness  en  Dr.  May  went  dowa 

to  Flora,  told  her  the  true  oiai.  1,  and  urged  on  her  to 

give  up  her  plan  of  remaining,  ueorge  joined  with  him,  and  she 
yielded  submissively,  but  would  not  be  refused  going  up  once  a^ain 
and  kissing  her  sister,  standing  beside  her  gazing  at  her,  till  Iter 
father  came  softly  and  drew  her  away.  '  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow,' 
she  said  to  Ethel,  and  went. 

The  morrow,  however,  brought  do  Flora.  The  agitation  and 
distress  of  that  day  had  broken  her  down  completely,  and  she  was  so 
ill  as  to  be  unable  to  move.  Her  aunt  went  at  once  to  see  her,  and 
finding  that  her  preseuccat  the  Grange  relieved  some  of  Dr.  May's 
anxieties,  chiefly  devoted  herself  to  her.  Flora  was  grateful  and 
gentle,  but  as  silent  and  impenetrable  as  ever,  while  day  after  day  she 
lay  on  her  couch,  uncomplaining  and  undemonstrative,  visited  by  her 
father,  and  watched  over  by  her  aunt  and  sister-in-law,  who  began 
to  know  each  other  much  better,  though  Flora  less  than  ever,  in 
that  deep  fixed  grief,  t-he  only  roused  herself  to  return  her 
husband's  affection,  or  to  listen  to  the  daily  reports  of  Margaret 
Poor  George,  he  was  very  forlorn,  though'  Meta  did  her  best  to 
watt  on  him,  and  he  rode  over  twice  a  day  to  inquire  at  Stone- 
bo  rouch. 

The  Doctors  were  ri-ht.  nnd  the  Operation  niorninrr  was  her 
last  of  full  eouscimiMies.C  Fr-mi  the  h..ur  when  she  had  heard  the 
sound  of  Alan.-  hells.  Iier  ears  were  closed  to  earthly  sounds. 
There  was  verv  little  ,  ,.«vr  ol  intercourse  with  her,  as  she  lingered 
on  the  borders  of  the  Land  v,  rv  far  away,  where  skill  aod  tender- 
ness could  n<>t  either  reach  body  or  .-pint.  Often  the  watchers 
could  not  tell  whether    she    was  conscious,  or  only  incapacitated 
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from  expression,  by  the  fearful  weight  on  her  breath,  which  caused  a 
restlessness  most  piteous  in  the  exhausted  helpless  frame,  wasted 
till  the  softest  touch  was  anguish.  Now  and  then  came  precious 
gleams  when  a  familiar  voice,  or  some  momentary  alleviation  would 
gain  a  smile,  or  thanks,  and  they  thought  her  less  restless  when 
Richard  read  prayers  beside  her,  but  words  were  very  rare,  only 
now  and  then  a  name,  and  when  in  most  distress,  "  it  will  be  soon 
over,"  "  it  will  soon  be  over,!'  occurred  so  often,  that  they  began  to 
think  it  once  her  solace,  and  now  repeated  habitually  without  a 
meaning. 

They  could  not  follow  her  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
but  could  only  watch  the  frail  earthly  prison-house  being  broken 
down,  as  if  the  doom  of  sin  must  be  borne,  though  faith  could  trust 
that  it  was  but  her  full  share  in  the  Cross.  Calmly  did  those  davs 
pass.  Ethel,  Richard,  and  Mary  divided  between  them  the  watch- 
ing and  the  household  cares,  and  their  father  bore  up  bravely  in  the 
•  fullness  of  his  love  and  faith,  resigning  his  daughter  to  the  Hands 
which  were  bearing  her  whither  her  joys  had  long  since  departed. 

Hector  Ernescliffe  arrived  when  the  holidays  began;  and  his 
agony  of  sorrow,  when  she  failed  to  recognise  him,  moved  Dr.  May 
to  exert  himself  earnestly  for  his  consolation ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Tom,  in  a  gentle,  almost  humble  manner,  paid  a  sort  of  daughter-like 
attention  to  thesmallcst  services  for  his  father,  as  if  already  accept- 
ing him  as  his  especial  charge. 

It  was  midnight,  on  the  longest  night  of  the  year;  Ethel  was 
lying  on  her  bed,  and  had  fallen  into  a  brief  slumber,  when  her 
father's  low,  clear  voice  summoned  her :  *  Ethel,  she  is  going  I ' 

There  was  a  change  on  the  face,  and  the  breath  came  in  labour- 
ing gasps.  Richard  lifted  her  head,  and  her  eyes  once  more  opened; 
she  smiled  once  more. 

1  Papal '  she  said,  'dear  papal' 

He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her,  but  she  looked  beyond  , 
him, ( Mamma  1  Alan !  oh  1  there  they  are !    More !  more  1 '  and,  asN* 
though  the  unspeakable  dawned  on  her,  she  gasped  for  utterance, 
then  looked  with  a  consoling  smile,  on  her  father.     '  Over  now  I 
she  said — and  the  last  struggle  was  ended.    Thai  which  Richard 
laid  down  was  no  longer  Margaret  May. 

Over  now !  The  twenty-five  years*  life,  the  seven  years'  cap- 
tivity on  her  couch,  the  anxious  headship  of  tho  motherless  house* 
hold,  the  hopeless  betrothal,  the  long  suspense,  the  effort  for  resigna- 
tion, the  widowed  affections,  the  slow  decay,  the  tardy,  painful  death 
agony — all  was  over;  nothing  left,  save  what  they  had  rendered  the 
undying  spirit,  and  the  impress  her  example  had  left  on  those 
around  her. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  last  suffering  had  softened  the  actual 
parting;  and  it  was  with  thankfulness  for  the  cessation  of  her  pain 
that  they  turned  away,  and  bade  each  other  good-night 
Vol.IL— 18  ^^ 
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Ethel  wot  t  hare  believed  that  her  first  waking,  to  the  know- 

ledge that  M»r<r  it  was  gone,  could  have  been  more  fraught  with 
relief  than  with  i  scry.  And,  for  her  father,  it  seemed  as  it  it  were 
a  home  like  comf  table  thought  to  him,  that  her  mother  had  one  of 
her  children  with  ner.  He  called  her  the  lint  link  of  bin  Daisy 
'  Chain  drawn  up  out  of  sight;  and,  daring  the  quiet  days  that  en- 
sued, he  seemed  aa  it  were  to  be  lifted  above  grief,  dwelling  upon  hope. 
His  calmness  i  essed  the  same  on  his  children,  as  they  moved 
about  in  the  so  n  stillness  of  the  house ;  and  when  Harry,  pale, 
and  shocked  t  c  blow  to  him  so  sudden,  came  home,  the  grave 
silence  soothed  violence  of  crief ;  and  he  sat  beside  his  father  or 
Mary,  speaking  in  ur  irgaret  had  loved  to  hear 

from  him,  of  Alan  E  its. 

Mary  gave  way  —  when  she  sought,  in  vain, 

for  Daisies  in  the  win  Hector  Eruescliffe  went 

down  to  the  Cloisters,  ai  he  lingering  blossoms  to 

be  placed  on  Margaret's  uo— 

The  dog  Toby  had  foil  n,  to  the  cloister;  and  he 

was  entering  the  garden,  w,  ick  by  seeing  the  animal 

bounding,  in  irrepressible  ec  lad,  whose  tarpaulin  hat, 

bine  bordered  collar,  and  dan  hewed  him  to  be  a  sailor, 

as  well  as  the  broad-shouldereo,  griziieu,  elderly  man,  who  stood 
beside  him. 

'  I  say,  sir,'  said  the  latter,  as  Hector's  hand  was  on  the  door, 
do  you  belong  to  Dr.  May  ?  ' 

Heclur  unhesitatingly  answered  that  he  did. 

'  Then,  may  be,  sir,  you  have  heard  of  one  Bill  Jennings,' 

Hector  was  all  in  one  flush,  almost  choking,  as  he  told  that  he 
-  was  Mr.  ErncsclinVs  brother,  and  gave  his  hand  to  the  sailor. 
'  What  could  he  do  for  him  ''. ' 

Jennings  had  beard  from  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Bucephalus 
that  Mr.  May  bad  been  met  on  bis  return  to  Portsmouth,  by  the 
news  of  his  sister's  death.  The  Mays  had  helped  his  bov  ;  be  had 
been  with  Mr.  May  in  the  island;  he  had  laid  Mr.  Ernescliffe  iubis 

frare  ;  and  pome  iiotiou  had  eroded  'be  sailor  that  be  must  be  at 
liss  Margaret's  funeral — it  might  be  they  would  let  him  lend  a 
hand— and,  in  this  expedition,  be  was  spending  his  time  on  shore. 
How  he  was  welcomed  need  nut  bo  told,  nor  bow  the  tears  came 
is  Dr.  Mav  -runted  bis  wish,  and  thanked 
ar-aret  herself  would  indeed  have  chosen; 
-ark  was  Jenumus  added  to  the  bearers, 
i'-iek-moor  labourers,  who.  early  on  L'hrist- 
the  Min-ter.  l.a,t  time  she  had  been  there, 
■j.-rted  her.  >"ow.  what  was  mortal  of  him 
ee.  I  eu.-atb  the  glowing  summer  sky.  while 
g  like  pearls  i.n  her  pall.  But  as  they  laid 
.',  who  could  doubt  that  they  were  together? 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 


At  tawth  I  fot  unto  the  gladsome  kill, 
Where  lay  my  hope ; 
Where  lay  my  bean :  and,  dlmbinf  still, 
TV*  hen  I  had  gained  the  brow  and  too, 
A  lake  of  brackish  waters  on  the  croand. 
Was  all  1  found.' 

6  COMB 


Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  snowy  24th  of  December,  a  little 
daughter  awoke  to  life  at  Abbotstoke  Grange,  and,  not  long  after, 
Mrs.  Arnott  came  to  summon  Dr.  May  from  the  anxious  vigil  in  the 
sitting  room. 

1  Come  and  see  if  yon  can  do  anything  to  soothe  her,9  she  said, 
i       with  much  alarm.     *  The  first  sight  of  the  baby  has  put  her  into. 
*       such  a  state  of  agitation,  that  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
her.' 

It  was  so,  when  he  came  to  her  bedside;  that  fixed  stony  look  of 
despair  was  gone;  the  source  of  tears,  so  long  dried  up,  had  opened 
again ;  and  there  she  lay,  weeping  auietly  indeed,  but  profusely, 
and  with  deep  heaving  sobs.  To  speak,  or  to  leave  her  alone,  seemed 
equally  perilous,  but  he  chose  the  first— he  kissed  and  blessed  her, 
and  gave  her  joy.  She  looked  up  at  him  as  if  his  blessing  once  more 
brought  peace,  and  said,  faintly,  '  Now  it  is  pardon — now  I  can 
dieP 

1  The  eloud  is  gone  I  Thanks  for  that  above  all  1 '  said  Dr.  May, 
fervently.  *  Now  my  dear,  rest  in  thankftd  gladness  yon  are  too 
weak  to  talk  or  think. ' 

'I  am  weak — I  am  tired  of  it  all/ said  Flora.  'lam  glad  to  be 
going  while  I  am  so  happy— there  are  Margaret— my  own  darling 
rest — peace— ' 

1  \  ou  are  not  going,  dearest,1  said  her  father ;  '  at  least  I  trust 
not,  if  you  will  not  give  way — here  is  a  darling  given  to  you,  instead 
of  the  first,  who  needs  you  more.' 

He  would  have  taken  the  infant  from  the  nurse  and  held  her  to 
her  mother,  but,  recollecting  how  little  Leonora  had  drawn  her  last 
breath  in  his  arms,  he  feared  the  association,  and  signed  to  Mrs. 
Arnott  to  show  her  the  child ;  but  she  seemed  as  vet  only  able  to 
feel  that  it  was  not  Leonora,  and  the  long  sealcd-up  grief  would 
have  its  way.  The  tears  burst  out  again.  *  Tell  Ethel  she  will  be 
the  best  mother  to  her.  Name  her  Margaret — make  her  a  daisy  of 
your  own — don't  call  her  after  me,'  she  said,  with  such  passionate 
caresses  that  Mrs.  Arnott  was  glad  to  take  the  baby  away. 

Dr.  May's  next  expedient  was  to  speak  to  her  of  her  husband, 
who  needed  her  more  than  all,  and  to  call  him  in.  There  seemed  to 
be  something  tranquilliaing  in  his  wistful  manner  of  repeating, '  Pont 
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cry.  Flora ; '  and  she  was  at  last  reduced,  by  her  extreme  exhaustion, 
to  stillness;  hut'there  were  still  many  fears  for  her. 

Dr.  May's  prediction  was  accomplished — that  she  would  suffer 
for  havin^over-exertedherself.  Her  constitution  had  been  severely 
tried  by  the  grief  and  despondency  that  she  had  so  long  endured  in 
silence,  and  the  fresh  sorrow  for  her  favorite  sister,  coming  at  such 
a  crisis.  There  was  a  weariness  of  life,  and  an  unwillingness  to  re- 
sume her  ordinary  routine,  that  made  her  almost  welcome  her  weak- 
ness and  sinking ;  and  now  that  the  black  terror  bad  cleared  awsv 
from  the  future,  she  seemed  to  long  to  follow  Margaret  at  once,  and 
;  while  appeals  to  the  affection  that  sur- 
b  if  there  were  nothing 


very  anxious,  though  it 
»ra  had  voluntarily  as- 
v  motives  bad  prompted 
d  her  husband,  he  was  a 
da  it  more  onerous  by 
was  not  calculated,  and 
ould  not  recede  from  it. 


to  yearn  after  her  lost  child ; 
rounded  her  often  sect 
but  weariness  and  toil 

The  state  of  her  _ 
was  but  too  well  accoun 
sumed  the  trammels  tli 
<  her  marriage,  and  the 
heavy  weight  on  her  . 
thrusting  him  into  a  i 
inspiring  him  with  a  Um 
The  shock  of  her  child':, 
which  had  rejoiced  in  her 
to  see  what  Master  she  had  been  serving;  and  the  perception  of  the 
hollowness  of  all  that  had  been  apparently  good  in  her,  had  filled 
her  with  remorse  a;id  de>pa;r.  Her  sufferings  had  been  the  more 
bitter  because  she  had  net  parted  with  her  proud  reserve.  She 
had  refused  counsel,  and  di  nied  her  confidence  to  those  who  could 
have  guidi'd  her  n'pfutaucc.  Her  natural  good  sense,  and  the 
sound  principle  i:i  wlni.li  -In;  had  been  brought  up,  had  taueht  her 
to  distrust  hi'r  gl.vunv  tn-lings  as  possibly  morbid  ;  and  she  had 
prayed,  kecpi::?  her  I . ■  •  1 1 1  ut  f.dth  in  the  Infinite  Mercy,  though  she 
could  not  feel  her  own  pari  in  it;  and  thus  that  faith  was  beginning 
at  last  to  clear  her  path 

It  was  the  harder  to  deal  with  her,  because  her  hysterical  agitation 
was  so  easily  excited,  that  her  lather  hardly  dared  to  let  a  word  be 
spoken  to  her;  and  she  was  allowed  to  see  no  one  else  except 
her  aunt  and  the  dear  old  nurse,  whose  tears  for  her  child  Margaret 
had  been  cheeked  bv  the  ursreut  requirements  01  another  of  her 
irslings;  and  whom  lienr^   Rivers  would  have   paid  with  her 
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deserted.  She  was  grieved  with  herself,  because  her  feelings  were 
unable  to  soar  at  the  Christmas  feast,  as  erst  on  St.  Andrew's  day ; 
and  she  was  bewildered  and  distressed  bj  the  fear  that  she  had  then 
been  only  uplifted  by  vanity  and  elation. 

She  told  Richard  so,  and  he  said,  kindly,  that  he  thought  a  good 
deal  of  what  she  complained  of  arose  from  bodily  weariness. 

This  hurt  her  a  little ;  but  when  he  said,  *  I  think  that  the  bless- 
ings of  St.  Andrew's  day  helped  us  through  what  was  to  follow/ 
she  owned  that  it  had  indeed  been  so,  and  added, '  I  am  going  to 
work  again  I  Tell  me  what  will  be  most  useful  to  you  at  Cocks- 
moor.' 

Sick  at  heart  as  she  was,  she  bravely  set  herself  to  appropriate 
the  hours  now  left  vacant ;  and  manfully  walked  with  Richard  and 
Harry  to  Church  at  Cocksmoor,  on  St  Stephen's  day;  but  the 
Church  brought  back  the  sense  of  contrast  Next,  she  insisted  on 
fulfilling  their  intention  of  coming  home  by  Abbotstoke  to  hear  how 
Flora  was,  when  the  unfavorable  account  only  added  lead  to  the 
burthen  that  weighed  her  down.  Though  they  were  sent  home  in 
the  carriage,  she  was  so  completely  spent,  that  the  effect  of  return- 
ing home  to  her  room,  without  its  dear  inhabitant,  was  quite  over- 
whelming, and  she  sat  on  her  bed  for  half-an-hour,  struggling  with 
repiniugs.  She  came  down-stairs  without  having  gained  the  victory, 
and  was  so  physically  overcome  with  lassitude,  that  Richard  insisted 
on  her  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  leaving  everything  to  him  and 
Mary. 

Richard  seemed  to  make  her  his  object  in  life,  and  was  an 
unspeakable  help  and  comforter  to  her,  not  only  by  taking  every 
care  for  her  for  her  sake,  but  by  turning  to  her  as  his  own  friend 
and  confidante,  the  best  able  to  replace  what  they  had  lost  There 
were  many  plans  to  be  put  in  operation  for  Cocksmoor,  on  which 
much  consultation  was  needed,  though  every  word  reminded  them 
sadly  of  Margaret's  ever  ready  interest  in  those  schemes.  It  wae 
very  unlike  Ethel's  vision  of  the  first  weeks  of  St  Andrew's  Church ; 
but  it  might  be  safer  for  her  than  that  aught  should  tempt  her  to 
say, (  Sec  what  my  perseverance  has  wrought ! '  Perhaps  her  Mar- 
garet had  begun  to  admire  her  too  much  to  be  her  safest  confidante— 
at  any  rate,  it  was  good  still  to  sow  in  tears,  rather  than  on  earth 
to  reap  in  confident  joy. 

Norman  was  as  brotherly  and  kind  as  possible ;  but  it  was  one 
of  the  dreary  feelings  of  those  days,  that  Ethel  then  first  became 
aware  of  the  difference  that  his  engagement  had  made,  and  saw  that  ' 
he  resorted  elsewhere  for  sympathy.  She  was  not  jealous,  and  ac- 
quiesced submissively  and  resolutely;  but  they  bad  been  so  much 
to  each  other,  that  it  was  a  trial,  especially  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
when  freshly  deprived  of  Margaret 

Norman's  own  prospect  was  not  cheerful.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  New  Zealand,  begging  him  to  hasten  his  coming  out,  aa 
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there  was  educational  work  much  wanting  him,  Hid,  according  to 
his  original  wish,  he  could  be  ordained  there  in  the  autumnal  Em- 
ber week. 

He  was  in  much  perplexity,  since,  according  to  this  request,  h 
Ought  to  fail  n  his  aunt  in  the  last  week  of  February,  and  1m 
knew  not  how  —    econcile  the  conflicting  claims. 

Meta  was  not  long  in  finding  out  the  whole  of  his  trouble,  a 
they  paced  up  mil  down  the  terrace  together,  on  a  frosty  afternoon. 

1  You  will  gt     '  was  her  first  exclamation. 

*  I  ought,'  ea      Norman,  '  I  believe  I  ought,  and  if  it  had  only 
been  any  other  v  uc,  it  would  have  been  easy.     My  aunt's  « 
pany  would  hare  »  ml' 

'  It  cannot  be 

'  Considering  Norman,  with  lingering 

looks  at  the  littu  i,  'I  believe  I  should  he 

justified  in  wa;t<  could  go  with  me.     I 

could  see  what 

'  Tou  dou'i  eta.     '  Nobody  else  c 

give  a  ;     :  skiug  is,  what  you  ouee 

called,  seeking  e  A' 

1  Tsi  ■  ■.   ■     m)  m  iorman,  smiling.     *  Still, 

Meta,  perhaps  older  beaua  w«ui ™er  to  judge  what  would  be 

right  for  a  little  person  not  far  oft' 

'  She  can  be  the  best  judge  of  that  herself,'  said  Meta.  '  Nor- 
man,' and  her  dark  eyes  were  steadfastly  fixed,  '  I  always  resolved 
that,  with  God's  help,  1  would  not  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  n 


of  your  call  to  you 

r  work.      I 

will  not.     Go  out  noi 

v — perhaps  you 

will  be  freer  for  ii 

;  without  n 

ie,  and   I   suppose  I 

have  a 

longer 

apprenticeship  to  s 
you.' 

'Ob!  Meta,  yo 

erve  to  all  i 

orts  of  things,  before  I  come 

to  help 

u  arc  a  rebuke  to  me! ' 

'  What  ?  when 

I  am  going  to  stay  by  my  own 

fireside 

?'  said 

Meta,  trying  to    1; 

tugb,  but  l 

iOt    very  successfully. 

1  Seriously,  I 

have  much  to  do  b 

ere.     Whet 

i  poor  Flora  gets  well,  she  n 

tust  be 

spared  all  exertion 

for  a  long 

time  to  conic  ;  and  I  flatter 

myself 

that  they  want  me 

at  Siui^bi'i 

•ough  sometimes.     If 

your  father  can 

bear  to  spare  you. 

there  is  no 

doubt  that  you  ought 

to  co.' 

'  My  father  is  ; 

>s  unselfish 

as  you  arc.  Meta— 

But  I 

cannot 

the  required  saerince  the  harde>t.  but  1  imi?t  own  that  I  could  not 

grieve  if  he  laid  his  command*  on  me  to  wait  till  the  autumn' 
'Oh!   that   wuuld  make   it   a  dutv  and  all   ea*v,'  said   Meta, 

smiling;  'but  I  J..n"t  think  be  lull,  and  aunt    Flora  will  be  only 

too  glad  to  tarry  vuii  out  without  e  ileum  bra  nee.' 

'  Ila=  not  a'iiit  Flor;i  e^tue  t>i  Lit  .-'.i.-es  about  you?' 

•I  believe  she  would  rather  I  belonged  to  any  of  her  nephews 

but  you.     Sho  is  sueb  a  dear,  sincere,  kindliearted  person,  and  wo 
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are  so  comfortable  together,  that  it  will  be  quite  like  home  to  come 
out  to  her !  I  mean  there,  to  convince  her  that  I  can  be  of  some- 
thing like  use.' 

Meta  talked  so  as  to  brighten  and  invigorate  Norman  when 
they  were  together,  but  they  both  grew  low-spirited  when  apart. 
The  humming-bird  had  hardly  ever  been  so  downcast  as  at 
present — that  is,  whenever  she  was  not  engaged  in  waiting  on  her 
brother,  or  in  cheering  up  Dr.  May,  or  in  any  of  the  many  gentle 
offices  that  she  was  ever  fuliilling.  She  was  greatly  disappointed, 
and  full  of  fears  for  Norman,  and  dread  of  the  separation,  but  she 
would  not  give  way ;  and  only  now  and  then,  when  off  her  guard, 
would  the  sadness  reign  on  her  face  without  an  effort.  Alone,  she 
fought  and  prayed  for  resignation  for  herself,  and  protection  and 
strength  for  him,  and  chid  herself  for  the  foolish  feeling  that  he 
would  be  safer  with  her. 

She  told  aunt  Flora  how  it  was  one  evening,  as  they  sat  over 
the  fire  together,  speaking  with  a  would-be-tone  of  congratulation, 

I  Indeed  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arnott     '  But  that  is  a  great  pity  ! ' 
Meta  looked  quite  brightened  by  her  saying  so—    '  I  thought 

you  would  be  dad,'  she  rejoined. 

'  Did  you  think  me  so  hard-hearted  ? ' 

I I  thought  you  believed  he  would  be  better  without  me.1 

*  My  dear,  we  have  not  kept  house  and  nursed  together  for  a 
month  for  nothing,1  said  Mrs.  Arnott,  smiling. 

I  Thank  you,' said  Meta,  trying  to  answer  the  smile,  'Ton 
have  taken  a  load  off  me  1 ' 

I I  don't  like  it  at  all,'  said  Mrs.  Arnott  '  It  is  a  very  unoom- 
fortable  plan  for  everyone —  And  yet  when  I  know  how  great  it 
the  want  of  him  out  there,  I  can  say  nothing  against  it  without 
high  treason.  Well,  my  dcajr,  I'll  take  all  the  care  I  can  of 
Norman,  and  when  you  come — I  shall  be  almost  as  glad  as  if  we 
were  coming  home  for  good.  Poor  Flora,  she  is  one  person  who 
will  not  regret  the  arrangement.' 

'  Poor  Flora — you  think  her  really  better  this  evening.' 

1  Much  better,  indeed — if  we  could  only  raise  her  spirits,  I  think 
she  would  recover  very  well,  but  she  is  so  sadly  depressed.  I  must 
try  to  talk  to  Ethel — she  may  better  understand  her.' 

'  I  have  never  understood  Flora,'  said  Meta.  *  She  has  been  as 
kind  to  me  as  possible,  and  I  very  soon  came  to  a  certain  point  with 
her,  but  I  never  have  known  her  thoroughly.  I  doubt  whether 
anyone  did  but  dear  Margaret' 

Flora  was,  however,  much  softened  and  less  reserved  than  she 
had  been.  She  found  great  repose  in  her  aunt's  attendance,  retra- 
cing, as  it  did  her  mother's  presence,  and  she  responded  to  her 
tenderness  with  increasing  reliance  and  comfort;  while  as  her 
strength  began  to  revive,  and  there  was  more  disposition  to  talk, 
she  became  gradually  drawn  into  greater  confidence. 


The  seeing  t  Ithel  was  one  of  the  difficult  questions.  Flora 
had  begun  to  wi__  it  very  much,  and  yet  the  bare  idea  threw  her 
into  a  nervous  tremor,  that  caused  it  to  be  put  off  again  and  again. 
Her  aunt  found  her  one  day  almost  mint  with  agitation — she  had 
heard  Ethel*  voice  in  the  next  room,  and  had  been  winding  up  her 
expectations,  and  now  was  as  much  grieved  as  relieved,  to  find  that 
■he  had  been  there  seeing  the  baby,  but  was  now  gone. 

'  How  does  the  dear  Kthel  look  ?  '  asked  Flora,  presently. 

' Sbe  is  looking  better  to-day;  she  has  looked  very  worn 
harassed,  but  I  thought  her  brighter  to-day.     She  walked  over  by  " 
Aubrey  on  his  pc    .-,  and  I  think  it  did  her  good.' 

1  Bear  old  ht  hat  no  one  has  told  me 

yet.     Can  you  U  rs  of  Norman  Ogilrie'a 

engagement  ? ' 

'Do  you  mean — '  ped  short  in  her  int 

rogation. 

1  Yes,'  said  Flora. 

'But  I  though  ti exceptionable  person.' 

'  So  he  i^,'  said  jioyed  at  the  time,  but 

she  was  resolute.1 

'In  rejecting  him?' 

'  In  running  away  as  soon  _  _„  .jand  what  was  likely  to 
happen ;  '  and  Flora,  in  a  few  words,  told  what  had  passed  at  Oxford. 

'  Then  it  was  entirely  out  of  devotion  to  your  father.' 

'  Entirely,'  said  Flora.  '  No  one  could  look  at  her  without 
seeing  that  she  liked  him.  I  had  left  her  to  be  the  only  effective 
one  at  home,  and  she  sacrificed  herself.' 

'  I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  her,"  said  Mrs.  Arnott.  '  I  should 
never  have  understood  her  by  description.  I  always  said  that  I 
must  come  home  to  set  my  correspondence  going  rightly.' 

'Aunt  Flora,'  said  her  niece,  'do  you  remember  my  dear 
mother's  unfinished  letter  to  you  ?  ' 

'  To  be  sure  I  do,  my  dear.' 

'Nothing  ever  was  more  true,' said   Flora.     'I  read    it  over 


some  little  time  ago,  when  I  set  it 
it  then.     I  never  did  before.     I  i 
others.' 

1  It  is  what  one  generally  docs 

'Do  you  recollect  the  cmnpar 

me?     It  is  so    enrious.     Normal 

praise,  but  now  dread*  n-thiiy  - 

i_v  papers  in  order,  and  understood 
lsed  to  think  it  very  good  for  the 

i  with  cood  advice.' 
isou  between  Norman.  Ethel,  and 
i.  who  was  ambitious  and    loved 
.much;   Ethel,  who   never   cared 

>■  dear,  I  =houid  have  thought  you  had  her  most  full 

you  see  the  tone,  as  if  jlie  were  not  fully  satisfied, 
ould  not  sec  surface  faults  ia  mo,'  said  Flora ;  '  and 
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how  she  said  she  dreaded  my  lore  of  praise,  and  of  being  liked. 
I  wonder  how  it  would  hare  been  if  she  had  lived.  I  hare  looked 
back  so  often  in  the  past  year,  and  I  think  the  hollowness  began 
from  that  time.  It  might  have  been  there  before,  but  I  am  not  so 
sure.  You  see,  at  that  dreadful  time,  after  the  accident,  I  was  the 
eldest  who*  was  able  to  be  efficient,  and  much  more  useful  than  poor 
Ethel  I  think  the  credit  I  gained  made  me  think  myself  per-  / 
fection,  and  I  never  did  anything  afterwards  but  seek  mj  own 
honour.' 

Mrs.  Arnott  began  better  to  understand  Flora's  continued 
depression,  but  she  thought  her  self-reproach  exaggerated,  and  said 
something  at  once  soothing  and  calculated  to  encourage  her  to 
undraw  the  curtain  of  reserve. 

4  You  do  not  know,1  continued  Flora, '  how  greedj  I  was  of 
credit  and  affection.  It  made  me  jealous  of  Ethel  herself,  as  long 
as  we  were  in  the  same  sphere ;  and  when  I  felt  that  she  was  more 
to  papa  than  I  could  be,  I  looked  beyond  home  for  praise.  I  don't 
think  the  things  I  did  were  bad  in  themselves— brought  up  as  I 
have  been,  they  could  hardly  be  so.  I  knew  what  merits  praise 
and  blame  too  well  for  that— but  oh  !  the  motive.  I  do  believe  I 
cared  very  much  for  Cocksmoor.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  grand 
thing  to  bring  about,  but,  you  see,  as  it  has  turned  out,  all  I  thought 
I  had  done  for  it  was  in  vain ;  and  Ethel  has  been  the  real  person 
and  does  not  know  it  I  used  to  think  Ethel  so  inferior  to  me.  I 
left  her  all  my  work  at  home.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  aha 
might  have  been  happy  with  Norman  Ogilvie— for  never  were  two 
people  better  matched,  and  now  she  has  done  what  I  never  thought 
to  have  left  to  another — watched  over  our  own  Margaret  Oh  I 
how  shall  I  ever  bear  to  see  her  ? 

1  My  dear,  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  more  affectionate  than 
Ethel.     She  does  not  think  these  things.' 

'  She  does,'  said  Flora.  '  She  always  knew  me  better  than  I 
did  myself.  Her  straightforward  words  should  often  have  been 
rebukes  to  me.  I  shall  see  in  every  look  and  tone  the  opinion  I 
have  deserved.  I  have  shrunk  from  her  steadfast  looks  ever  since 
I  myself  learnt  what  I  was.  I  could  not  bear  them  now — and 
yet — oh  !  aunt  1  you  mu*t  bring  her.  Ethel !  my  dear,  dear  old 
King — my  darling's  godmother — the  last  who  was  with  Margaret  I ' 

She  had  failcu  iuto  one  of  those  fits  of  weeping  when  it  was 
impossible  to  attempt  anvthing  but  soothing  her ;  but,  though  she 
was  so  much  exhausted  tliat  Mrs.  Arnott  expected  to  be  in  great 
disgrace  with  Dr.  May  for  having  let  her  talk  herself  into  this 
condition,  she  found  that  he  was  satisfied  to  find  that  she  had  so 
far  relieved  her  mind,  and  declared  that  she  would  be  better  now. 

The  effect  of  the  conversation  was,  that  the  next  day,  the  last 
of  the  twelve  Christmas  days,  when  Ethel,  whos»c  yearning  after 
her  sister  was  almost  equally  divided  between  dread  and  eager* 
Vol.  IL— 13* 


clasped  by  two  long  tL... 
you  will  be  good,  I  will  1 
you,  and  you  know  she  I 

Either  the  recurrence  i 
touch  after  long  separatii 
mutual  dread,  and.  as  Etl. 
were  round  her,  the  only  1 
both  at  once  made  the  cbi... 
the  old  pet  names  of  'Flossy, 
forgotten  daya,  when  they  were 


ness — eagerness      r  her  embrace,  and  dread  of  the  chill  of  b 
reserve,  came  once  again  in  hopes  of  an  interview.     Dr.  May  called 
her  at  one — '  I  sh:il(  take  you  in  without  any  preparation,'  he  said, 
'  that  she  may  not  have  time  to  be  flurried.     Only,  be  quiet  and 
natural.' 

Did  he  know  what  a  mountain  there  w: 
seemed  to  think  it  so  easy  to  be  natural  i 

She  found  him  leading  her  into  a  darkened  room,  and  heard 
his  cheerful  tones  saying,' '  I  have  brought  Ethel  to  you  I' 

'Ethel!     oh  I'   said  a  low,  weak  voice,  with  a  sound  as   of 
expecting  a  treat,  and  Ethel  was  within  a  curtain,  where  she  began, 
ing.  and  her  hands  w 


said  Dr.  May,  ' 
Snrse  is  by,  to  look  after 
aughty  children.' 
ge,  or  the  mere  sisterly 
filiate  all  the  imaginary 

lower,  and  Flora's  arms 
ing  together  again,  and 
iffeetion,  and  murmured 
that  belonged  to  almost 
auyauwrs,  then  kissed  each  other 

e  you,'  said  Ethel,  drawing  herself  up  a  little.  '  Why, 
Flora,  you  look  like  a  little  white  shadow  ! ' 

'  I  have  had  such  weak  eye?.'  said  Flora,  '  and  this  dim  light  is 
comfortable.     I  see  your  old  sharp  face  quite  plain.' 

'  But  what  can  you  do  her   " ' 

'Do?     Oh!  dear  Ethel.  1 


■roor  flora!'  said  Ethel, 
ic.  especially  for  you.' 
'  I  have  only  now  been  able  to  think 
;   to   ijUotin"  pni 


ia ve  not  had  much  of  doing.    Papa 

uake  up.' 

but  I  should  have  thought  it  tire- 


atn,'  said  Flora;  '  and 
_,-.     Do  you  remember 
le  lines  in  that  drama  that  Norman  admired  so  much?' 
'  Philip  von  Artevclde  ';' 

'  Yes.     I  can't  recollect  them  now.  though  they  used  to  be  ai- 
rs running  iu  my  head — something  about  time  to  mend  and  time 


<  I  never  had  time  before  f..r  either;  said  Flora.  '  You  cannot 
think  how  I  u>ed  to  le  haunted  by  th^e.  when  I  was  chased  from 
one  tiling  to  ane>tlnr,  all  these  loni;,  long  eighteen  months.  I  am 
m  no  haste  to  take  up  work  again.' 
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*  Hending  as  well  as  mourning/  said  Ethel,  thoughtfully. 
Flora  sighed. 

1  And  now  yon  have  that  dear  little  Christmas  gift  to—9  Ethel 
paused. 

1  She  is  not  nearly  so  fine  and  healthy  as  her  sister  was,'  said 
Flora,  *  poor  little  dear.  You  know,  Ethel,  even  now,  I  shall  have 
very  little  time  with  her  in  that  London  life.  Her  papa  wants  me 
so  much,  and  I  must  leave  her  to— to  the  nurses.9  Flora's  voice 
trembled  again. 

*  Our  own  dear  old  nurse,9  said  Ethel. 

1  Oh  !  I  wanted  to  thank  you  all  for  sparing  her  to  us,9  said 
Flora.  *  George  wished  it  so  much.  But  how  does  poor  little 
Daisy  bear  it  ? ' 

1  Very  magnanimously,9  said  Ethel,  smiling.  '  In  fact,  nurse 
has  had  but  little  to  do  with  Daisy  of  late,  and  would  have  been 
very  forlorn  at  home.  It  is  better  for  Aubrey  and  for  her,  not  to 
return  to  be  babies  to  comfort  poor  nurse.  I  have  been  breaking 
up  the  nursery,  and  taking  Gertrude  to  live  with  me.9 

1  Have  you  gone  back  there  again  ? 9 

1  It  would  not  have  been  better  for  waiting,9  said  Ethel ;  '  and 
Gertrude  was  so  proud  to  come  to  me.  I  could  not  have  done  it 
without  her,  but  papa  must  not  have  vacancy  next  to  him.9 

*  It  has  been  hard  on  you  for  me  to  engross  him,9  said  Flora  f 
1  but,  oh,  Ethel,  I  could  not  spare  him.  I  don't  think  even  you  can 
tell  what  papa  is.9 

*  You  nave  found  it  out,9  said  Ethel,  in  an  odd,  dry  manner; 
which,  in  sound,  though  not  in  feeling,  was  a  contrast  to  the  soft* 
whispering,  tearful  murmurs  of  her  sister. 

1  And  my  aunt  1 9  continued  Flora — *  thai  I  should  have  taken 
up  such  a  great  piece  of  her  short  visit ! 9 

*  Ah !  it  is  coming  to  an  end  very  fast,9  said  Ethel,  sighing; 
1  but  you  bad  the  best  right  to  her,  ana  she  and  Heta  have  seen  so 
much  of  each  other.    She  tells  me  she  is  quite  satisfied  about  Heta 


1 1  am  sorry  to  see  Met*  looking  out  of  spirits,9  said  Flora.  '  I 
almost  made  her  cry  by  saying  something  about  Norman.  Is  there 
anything  going  wrong  V 

Ethel,  as  usual,  blundered  into  the  subject.  '  Only  about  Nor- 
man's going  out9 

Flora  asked  further  questions,  and  she  was  obliged  to  explain. 
It  roused  Flora's  energies  at  once. 

1  This  will  never  do !'  she  said.  'They  must  marry,  and  jp 
with  my  aunt' 

Ethel  was  aghast.     *  They  would  not  hear  of  it  now !  •    - 

1  They  must  It  is  the  only  reasonable  thins;.  Why,  Norman 
would  be  miserable,  and,  as  to  Heta— Imagine  his  going  out* and 


tarn 
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returning — a  yet  wort,  such  an  expense  and  loss  of  time,  bed  Jet 
the  missing  aunt        ira.* 

'  If  it  were  noi    rrong — ' 

'  The  waste  wc  Id  be  the  wrong  thing.  Beside*—'  and  she  told 
of  Margaret's  wiahcj. 

'  But,  Flora,  think — the  hut  week  in  February — and  yon  00 
ill  I  * 

'  I  am  not  to  mi  rry  them,'  said  Flora,  sailing.  '  If  it  could  be 
in  a  fortnight,  they  could  go  and  get  their  outfit  afterwards,  and 
come  back  to  us  when  I  am  stronger.  Let  me  see — there  need  be 
no  fuss  about  settlements — Mr.  Kivers'a  will  arranges  ererything 

'  It  would  be  1  fa  fine  wedding,1  said 

Ethel ;  '  but  they 

'  Yes  they  wih,  _ 

'  Papa  would  be  1  11,'  said  Ethel ;  '  but  I 

cannot  fancy  his  lik  1  can't  spare  Met*,  for 

aunt  Flora  must  go  t.  k  or  two  more.' 

1  Suppose  papa  wu  3,'  said  Flora.     '  If  he 

wants  you,  he  most  co 

Ethel  gasped  at  the  -pupation  at  home  was 

gone,  but  she  said — '  If  1  am  n.. ird  for  yon,  dear  Flora. 

You  will  miss  31  eta  terribly.' 

'  I  can't  keep  the  humming -bird  caged, with  her  heart  far  away,' 
said  Flora. 

Dr.  May  cauie  in  to  break  up  the  conversation,  and  Ethel  quick- 
ly guessed  from  his  manner  that  Norman  had  been  talking  to  him. 
Flora  told  him  that  she  had  been  agreeing  with  Ethel  that  Meta 
had  much  better  not  miss  this  opportunity.  He  was  tar  less  startled 
than  Ethel  hail  expected  ;  indeed,  the  proposal  was  rather  a  relief 
to  his  mind,  and  his  chief  objection  was  the  fear  that  Flora  would 
be  fatigued  by  the  eitr.i  bustle,  hut  she  promised  not  to  trouble 
herself  about  it.  otherwise  than  that  it'  Norman  could  not  persuade 
Meta,  the  would.  The  si.-ters  parted,  much  more  comfortable  than 
before.  Ethel  felt  as  if  she  had  found  something  like  a  dim  reflec- 
tion of  Margaret,  and  Flora's  fear  of  Ethel  had  lied  away  from  the 

As  to  Norman,  he  declared  that  ho  had  not  the  audaeitv  to 
mate  the  pmp»>al  to  M.-M.  tli-uuli  lie  «-is  only  too  grateful— -,> 
his  lather  carried  it  to  the  humt<iii--bird  ;  and.  as  soon  a*  she  found 


.ir  plans  as  they  walked   hoi 
:  listening  to  the  prophecies  ■ 


gtad  there  , 

.<o  >\.ri 

together  ire 

v.mhl  l.enob.dvt! 
nan  and  Meta  Jet! 
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the  blessings  to  be  spread  into  the  waste  and  desolate  places,  which 
should  yet  become  the  heritage  of  the  Chosen,  and  with  the  evening 
star  shining  on  them,  like  a  faint  reflex  of  the  Star  of  the  East, 
Who  came  to  be  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles. 


»♦• 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

'£qm  delta  feeolta  alnpolarl  ad  tncomiiranfcabni  delta  rtflaioa*  CriaUana  qnatta,  41  potar 
dare  iadlrizao  •  quteta  a  cMunoque,  In  qaabhoglia  ennriantura,  a  quahlvoftla  tennis*, 
rlcorra  ad  cam.  Se  al  paasato  x'6  hmedio.  e«*a  lo  preecrive,  \o  sommtiikira.  preata  linna  • 
rtgore  per  metterlo  in  opera  a  qualnnqoe  corto:  a-  noo  t>,  e**a  da  II,  modo  di  fare  rralmento 
•  to  etfctn,  do  ebe  T  uom  dice  In  provrrbiA,  delta  neccfeiia  virtu.  Irwcoa  a  eootlonare  eoo 
•aplenxa  dd  die  *  ftato  IntrapreM  i»er  lefgercua,  plcga  I'anlroo  ad  abbraedart  coo  prupenttoM 
do  ch«  •  auto  Impoato  d*lla  prepotenza,  •  da  ad  no  elextnoe  eha  fa  temararia*  ma  cha  •  Irra- 
rucabilr,  tutu  la  aaatlta,  tuilo  11  coaaiflia,  dki*moio  par  franeameou,  tutu  la  ffqje  daUa> 


The  wedding  day  was  fixed  for  the  20th  of  January,  since  it  was 
less  risk  to  Flora  as  an  absolute  invalid,  than  as  convalescent  enough 
to  take  any  share  in  the  doings. 

Meta  managed  her  correspondence  with  her  own  relatives,  and 
obtained  her  ancle's  kind  approval,  since  he  saw  there  could  be 
nothing  else ;  while  her  aunt  treated  her  as  an  infatuated  victim, 
but  wished,  for  her  mother's  sake,  to  meet  her  in  London  before  she 
sailed. 

The  worst  stroke  of  all  was  to  Bcllairs,  who  had  never  chosen 
to  believe  that  her  mistress  could  move  without  her,  and  though 
mortally  afraid  in  crossing  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  utterly  abhor- 
ring  all  "  natives/1  went  into  hysterics  on  finding  that  her  young 
lady  would  take  out  no  maid  but  a  little  hardworking  village  girl ; 
and  though  transferred  in  the  most  flattering  manner  to  Mrs.  Itiv- 
erVs  service,  shed  a  tear  for  evcrys  titch  she  set  in  the  trousseau, 
and  assured  her  betrothed  butler,  that,  if  Miss  Rivers  would  only 
have  heard  reason,  she  would  have  followed  her  to  the  world's  end, 
rather  than  that  her  beautiful  hair  should  never  look  like  anything 
again. 

So  the  wedding-day  came,  and  grass  and  trees  wore  a  fitting  suit 
of  crisp  hoariness.  Nothing  could  be  quieter.  Meta  was  arrayed 
by  the  sobbing  Bella irs  in  her  simple  bridal  white,  wrapped  herself 
in  a  large  shawl,  took  her  brother's  arm,  and  walked  down  the 
frosty  path  with  him  and  Mrs.  Arnott,  as  if  going  merely  to  the 
daily  service. 

The  time  had  not  been  made  known,  and  there  was  hardly  an 
addition  to  the  ordinary  congregation,  except  the  May  family  and 
Dr.  Spencer ;  but  the  Christmas  evergreens  still  adorned  aisle  and 
chancel,  and  over  the  Altar  stood  the  motto  that  Meta  herself  had 
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woven  of  holly,  i        at  Christmas  eve  of  grief  and  anxiety,  i 

knowing  h.  v,  it  n<     d  speak  to  her. 

I  bring  onto  70a  glad  tiding*  of  gnat  jar,  tint  ib*0  tw 

Fear  cot.  for  length  of  voyage,  for  distance  from  kindred,  for 
hardship,  privation,  mi  sunders  Can  ding,  disappointment.  The  glad 
tidings  are  to  all  people,  even  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth.  To 
have  your  portion  in  the  great  joy — yc  have  freely  cast  in  your  lot 
with  those,  whose  feet  are  beautiful  on  the  mountains,  who  bear 
the  good  tidings.  Fear  not,  for  fie  is  with  yon,  who  will  never 
forsake. 


ing  heart,  as  be  looked 
as  it  had  been  when 
d  nervous  excitability 
d  into  strong  purpose; 
ly  for  the  depth  of  te- 
as she  stood  without 
xnee  expressed  in 
lite  drapery.  Around 
black  dresses  showing 
urn  ing,  and  that  none 
in  bless  their  labour  of 


Thus  Dr.  Maw 
at  his  son's  clei 
he  made  his  Co___ 
quelled  by  n  spirit  not 
and  the  bride,  her  tot 
thusiasm  restrains 
trembling  or  falb 
whole  bearing  of 
were  the  four  sisieriy  u 
that  these  were  still  the  tw.ug. 
would  forget  her,  whose  prayers  migut  s 
love. 

When  Margaret  Agatha  May,  on  her  husband's  arm  turned  for 
a  last  look  at  the  Altar  of  her  own  Church,  "  Fear  not,"  in  ever- 
green letters,  was  the  greeting  she  bore  away. 

Kthel  was  left  at  the  Grange  for  the  ensuing  fortnight — a  time 
of  unusual  leisure  both  to  her  and  to  Flora,  which  they  both  prized 
highly,  for  it  taught  them  to  know  each  other  as  they  had  Dever 
done  before.  Flora's  confidence  to  her  aunt  had  been  a  good  thing 
for  her,  though  so  partial ;  it  opened  the  way  for  further  unreserve 
to  one  who  knew  the  circumstances  better,  and,  as  to  dread  of 
Ethel,  that  could  seldom  prevail  in  her  presence,  partly  from  long 
habit,  partly  from  her  deficiency  of  mariner,  and  still  more  from 
her  true  humility  and  affection.  "  Gradually  she  arrived  at  the  per- 
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them  not  to  be  hateful !  -  And  to  think  of  bringing  my  poor  little 
girl  up  to  the  likey  if  she  is  spared  ! ' 

4  If  thej  are  not  duties,  I  would  not  do  them,1  said  EtheL 

'  Ethel,'  cried  her  sister,  raising  herself  from  her  couch,  eagerly, 
1 1  will  say  it  to  you !  What  should  you  think  of  George  resigning 
his  seat,  and  living  in  peace  here  ? ' 

'  Would  he  ?'  said  EtheL 

'  If  I  wished  it9 

4  But  what  would  he  do  with  himself? '  said  Ethel,  not  in  too 
complimentary  a  strain. 

( Yachting,  farming,  Cochin-chinese— or  something,'  said  Flora. 
(  Anything  not  so  wearing  as  this  I ' 

4  That  abominable  candidate  of  Tomkin's  would  come  in !'  ex- 
claimed EtheL     '  Oh  !   Flora,  that  would  be  horrid !  *', 

1  That  might  be  guarded  against,1  said  Flora.  '  Perhaps  Sir 
Henry — but,  oh,  let  us  leave  politics  in  peace  while  we  can.  I 
thought  we  should  do  some  great  good,  but  it  is  all  a  mate  of  con- 
fusion. It  is  so  hard  to  know  principles  from  parties,  and  every- 
thing goes  wrong  I    It  is  of  no  use  to  contend  with  it  I ' 

4  It  is  never  vain  to  contend  with  evil,'  said  EtheL 

( We  are  not  generalising,1  said  Flora.  *  There  is  evil  nearer 
home  than  the  state  of  parties,  and  I  can't  see  that  George's  being 
in  Parliament — being  what  he  is — is  anything  like  the  benefit  to 
things  in  general — that  it  is  temptation  and  plague  to  me,  besides 
the  risk  of  London  life  for  the  baby,  now  and  hereafter/" 

4 1  can't  say  that  I  think  it  is,'  said  EtheL  '  How  nice  it 
would  be  to  have  you  here !  I  am  so  glad  yon  are  willing  to  give 
it  up,' 

*  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  given  it  up  untasted — like 
Norman,'  sighed  Flora.    '  I  will  talk  to  George.' 

1  But,  Flora,'  said  Ethel,  a  little  startled.  '  Ton  ought  not  to 
do  such  a  thing  without  advice.' 

'  There  will  be  worry  enough  before  it  is  done  1 '  sighed  Flora. 
'No  fear  of  that!' 

'  Stop  a  minute,'  said  Ethel,  as  if  poor  Flora  could  have  done 
anything  but  lie  still  on  her  sofa.  *  I  think  yon  ought  to  consider 
well  before  you  set  it  going.' 

'  Have  not  I  longed  for  it  day  and  night  ?.  It  is  an  escape  from 
peril  for  ourselves  and  our  child.' 

'  I  can't  be  sure ! '  said  Ethel.  *  It  may  be  more  wrong  to 
make  George  desert  the  post  which — ' 

'  Which  t  thrust  him  into,1  said  Flora.  '  My  father  told  me  as 
much.' 

4 1  did  not  mean  you  to  say  that  I  But  it  is  a  pusilc.  It  seems 
as  if  it  were  right  to  give  up  such  things :  yet,  when  I  recollect 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  an  election  right  at  Stoneborough.,  1 
papa  would  be  very  sorry.     I  don't  think  his  interest 
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-would  bring  in  any  sound  man  but  bis  eon-in-law;  and  George 
limself  seems  to  like  bis  parliamentary  life  better  thin  anythin 

'  Yes,'  said  Flora,  hesitatingly  ;  for  she  knew  it  was  true — be 
liked  to  think  bun«elf  important,  and  it  gare  him  something  to 
think  of,  and  regular  occupation — not  too  active  or  onerous ;  but 
abe  could  not  tell  Ethel  what  she  herself  felt ;  that  all  she  could 
do  for  him  could  not  prevent  him  from  being  held  cheap  by  the  m 
among  whom  she  had  placed  him. 

'  Then,'  said  Ethel,  as  she  heard  her  ntnrmatire,  '  I  don't  think 
it  for  his  dignity,  for  you  to  put  him  into  parliament  to  please  yon, 
and  then  take  him  out  to  pleas 

'  I'll  take  care  of  his  diguit; 

' 1  know  you  would  do  it  wei 

'  I  am  sick  of  doing  things 
know  how  I  dread  reading  u] 
lose  all  I  have  scarcely  gains' 
by  throwing  down  the  load  1 

'  Whether  thia  is  truth  ' 
you  would  ask  some  one  coi 

'  Don't  you  know  there  _ 
Flora.     '  I  don't  know  wby  I  spore  u 

George,  that  is  a  finer  egg  than  ever,'  as  he  entered  with  a  Shanghac 
egg  in  each  baud,  for  her  to  mark  with  the  date  when  it  had  been 
laid.  Poultry  was  a  new  hobby,  and  Ethel  bad  been  hearing,  in  her 
tile  d  tite  dinners  with  George,  a  great  deal  about  the  perfections 
of  the  hideous  monsters  that  had  obtaiued  fabulous  prices.  They 
had  been  the  best  resource  lor  conversation ;  but  she  watched,  with 
something  between  vesation  and  softness,  how  Flora  roused  herself 
to  give  her  full  attention  and  interest  to  his  prosing  about  his  pets, 
really  pleased  as  it  seemed  ;  and.  at  last,  encouraging  him  actually 
to  fetch  his  favourite  cock  to  shew  her  ;  when  she  weut  through  the 
points  of  perfection  of  the  ungainly  mass  of  feathers,  and  did  not  at 
all  nlluiv  Ethel  to  laugh  at  the  unearthly  sounds  of  disapproval 
which  handling  elicited. 

'  And  this  is  our  senator  1 '  thought  Ethel.    '  I  wonder  whether 
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she  could  say  for  him — and  George  instructed  her  to  admire  the 
awkward  legs,  and  invited  her  to  a  poultry  show,  at  Whitford,  in 
two  days'  time — and  they  sent  him  away  to  continue  his  consulta- 
tions with  the  poultry  woman,  which  pullets  should  be  preferred  as 
candidates  for  a  priie. 

1  Meta  set  him  upon  this,'  said  Flora.  • '  I  hope  you  will  go, 
Ethel.     You  see  he  can  be  very  happy  here.9 

'  Still,'  said  Ethel,  *  the  more  I  think,  the  more  sure  I  am  that 
you  ought  to  ask  advice' 

4 1  have  asked  yours,'  said  Flora,  as  if  it  were  a  great  effort.  . 
'  You  don't  know  what  to  say — I  shall  do  what  I  see  to  be  the  only 
way  to  rest' 

'  I  do  know  what  to  say,'  said  Ethel ;  '  and  that  is,  do  as  the 
Prayer-book  tells  you,  in  any  perplexity.' 

4 1  am  not  perplexed,'  said  Flora. 

'  Don't  say  so.  This  is*  either  the  station  to  which  Ood  haa 
called  you,  or  it  is  not' 

*  He  never  called  me  to  it1 

'But  you  don't  know  whether  you  ought  to  leave  it  II 
you  ought  not,  you  would  be  ten  times  more  miserable.  Go  to 
Richard,  Flora — he  belongs  to  you  as  much  as  I— he  has  authority 
besides.' 

'Richard  I9 

I  He  is  the  clearest  of  us  all  in  practical  matters,'  said  Ethel, 
preventing  what  she  feared  would  be  disparaging.  '  I  don't  mean 
only  that  you  should  ask  him  about  this  parliament  matter  alone: 
but  I  am  sure  you  would  be  happier  and  more  settled,  if  you  talked 
things  over  with  him  before — before  you  go  to  Church.'  * 

'  You  don't  know  what  you  propose.' 

I I  do,'  said  Ethel,  growing  bolder.  '  You  have  been  going  all 
this  time  by  feeling.  You  have  never  cleared  up,  and  got  to  the 
bottom  of,  your  troubles.' 

'  I  could  not  talk  to  anyone.9 

'  Not  to  anyone  but  a  Clergyman.  Now,  to  enter  on  such  a 
thing  is  most  averse  to  your  nature ;  and  I  do  believe  that,  for  that' 
very  reason,  it  would  be  what  would  do  you  most  good.     You  say 

Jou  have  recovered  sense  of — Oh !  Flora,  I  can't  talk  of  what  yon 
ave  gone  through ;  but  if  you  have  only  a  vague  feeling  that 
seems  as  if  lying  still  would  be  the  only  way  to  keep  it,  I  don't 
think  it  can  be  altogether  sound,  or  the  u  quiet  conscience  "  that  is 
meant' 

'  Oh !  Ethel !  Ethel !    I  have  never  told  you  what  I  have  un- 
dergone, since  I  knew  my  former  quietness  of  conscience  was  but 
sleep !     I  have  gone  on  in  agony,  with  the  sense  of  hypocrisy  and 
despair,  because  I  was  afraid,  for  George's  sake,  to  do  otherwise.' 
Ethel  felt  herself  utterly  powerless  to  advise;  and,  after  a  kind 
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sound  of  sympat  r,  eat  shocked,  pondering  on  what  none  could 
answer;  whether  Lis  were,  indeed,  what  poor  Flora  imagined,  or 
whether  it  Lad  bed  a  holding-fust  to  the  thread  through'the  dark- 
ness. The  proud  reserve  was  the  true  evil,  and  Ethel  prayed  and 
trusted  it  might  give  way. 

She  went  very  amiably  to  Whit  ford  with  George,  and  gained 
great  credit  with  him,  for  admiring  the  prettiest  speckled  Hamburgh 
present ;  indeed,  George  was  becoming  very  fond  of  "  poor  Ethel," 
as  he  still  called  her,  and  sometimes  predicted  that  she  would  turn 
out  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman  after  alL 

Ethel  heard,  on  ber  return,  that  Richard  bad  been  there  ;  and  . 
three  da;  ■  after,  wh.  'rangements  for  going  to 

Church,  a  moment  01  w  her,  and  she  said,  '  Idid 

it,  Ethel !     I  have  epok 

1 1  am  so  glad ! ' 

'  You  were  right  is  kind,'  said  Flora ;  '  ho 

shewed  me  that,  fot  >t  bear  with  my  present 

/  life,  and  do  the  best  a  c>u  ■  .me  leading  comes  for  an 

escape;  and  that  thi  nd  being  spoken  well  of, 

most  be  taken  as  pu  ight  after  these  things.' 

'I  was  afraid  he  wot      _  aeL     '  But  you  will  find 

happiness  again,  Flora  ocar.' 

1  Scarcely — before  I  come  to  Margaret  and  to  my  child,*  sighed 
Flora.  '  I  suppose  it  was  Mercy  that  would  not  let  me  follow  when 
I  wished  it.     I  must  work  till  the  time  of  rest  comes! ' 

'And  jour  own  little  Margaret  will  cheer  you!'  said  Ethel, 
more  hopefully,  as  she  taw  Flora  bend  over  her  baby,  with  a  face 
that  might  one  day  be  bright. 

She  trusted  that  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  would  one 
day  win  peace  and  joy,  even  iu  the  dreary  weird  that  poor  Flora  had 
chosen. 

For  her  own  part.  Ethel  found  Flora's  practical  good  sense  and 
sympathy  very  useful,  iu  her  present  need  of  the  counsel  she  had 
always  had  from  Margaret. 

The  visit  to  Flora  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  Ethel  was  much  bene- 
fited by  the  leisure  for  reading  and  the  repose  after  the  long  nurs- 
ing; though,  bef  ire  the  end,  her  rcfre.-hed  energies  hc^an  to  piuo 
for  Daisy  and  her  hymns,  for  Aubrey  and  his  Virgil,  for  Cherry  and 
her  scholars,  and  above  all.  for  her  lather  ;   for.  come  as  often  as  he 

On   the  other  Lli.,1.  M.iry  w 


from  the  children;  Aubrey  could  not  perform  a  lesson  in  comfort 
with  any  ono  else — never  ended  a  sum  without  groaning  for  Ethel, 
and  sometimes  rode  to  Abbotstuke  for  the  mere  purpose  of  appeal- 
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ing  to  her ;  in  short,  no  one  could  get  on  without  her,  and  the 
Doctor  least  of  all. 

Dr.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  all  his  sons  and  daughters, 
had  done  their  best  for  him;  but,  in  spite  of  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
the  two  sisters  so  happy  together,  he  could  not  help  missing  Ethel 
every  minute,  as  the  very  light  of  his  home ;  and  when,  at  last, 
Flora  brought  her  back,  she  was  received  with  uproarious  joy  by 
Aubrey  and  Daisy,  while  the  rest  of  the  household  felt  a  revival  and 
refreshment  of  spirits — the  first  drawing  aside  of  the  cloud  that  had 
hung  over  the  winter.  The  pearl  of  their  home  might  be  missed 
every  hour,  but  they  could  thankfully  rest  in  the  trust  that  she  was 
a  jewel  stored  up  in  safety  and  peace,  to  shine  as  a  star  for  evermore. 

A  few  weeks  more,  and  there  were  other  partings,  sad  indeed, 
yet  cheery.  Dr.  May  told  Mrs.  Arnott  that,  though  he  grieved  that 
so  much  of  sorrow  had  come  to  dim  her  visit,  he  could  not  but  own 
that  it  was  the  very  time  when  her  coming  could  be  most  oomforting; 
and  this,  as  she  truly  said,  was  satisfaction  enough  for  her,  besides 
that  she  could  not  rejoice  enough  that  her  arrival  had  been  in  time 
to  see  their  dear  Margaret  She  should  carry  away  most  precious 
recollections ;  and  she  further  told  Dr.  Spencer  that  she  was  far 
more  comfortable  about  her  brother-in-law,  than  if  she  had  only 
known  him  in  his  youthful  character,  which  had  seemed  so  little 
calculated  to  bear  sorrow  or  care.  She  looked  at  him  now  only  to 
wonder  at,  and  reverence  the  change  that  had  been  gradually 
wrought  by  the  affections  placed  above. 

Norman  and  his  wife  went  with  her — the  one  grave  but  hopeful, 
the  other  trying  to  wile  away  the  pain  of  parting,  by  her  tearful 
mirth — making  all  sorts  of  odd  promises  and  touching  requests,  be- 
tween jest  and  earnest,  and  clinging  to  the  last  to  her  dear  father-in- 
law,  as  if  the  separation  from  him  were  the  hardest  of  alL 

<  Well,  humming-birds  must  be  let  fly  ?'  said  he,  at  last  "  Ah ! 
ha!  Meta,  are  they  of  no  use?1 

*  Stay  till  you  hear ! '  said  Meta,  archly — then  turning  back  once 
more.  (  Oh  !  how  I  have  thanked  you,  Ethel,  for  those  first  hints 
you  gave  me  how  to  make  my  life  rial  If  I  had  only  sat  still  and 
wished,  instead  of  trying  what  could  be  done  as  I  was,  how  unhappy 
I  should  have. been  r 

1  Come,  take  your  sprite  away,  Norman,  if  you  don't  want  me  to 
keep  her  for  good !  God  bless  you,  my  dear  children  !  Good-bye  I 
Who  knows  but  when  Doctor  Tom  sets  up  in  my  place,  Ethel  and  I 
may  come  out  and  pay  you  a  visit  ? ' 

It  had  all  been  over  for  some  weeks,  and  the  home-party  had 
settled  down  again  into  what  was  likely  to  be  their  usual  oourse, 
excepting  in  the  holidays,  to  which  the  Doctor  looked  forward  with 
redoubled  interest,  as  Tom  was  fast  becoming  a  very  agreeable  and 
sensible  companion ;  for  his  moodiness  had  been  charmed  away  by 
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Mela,  and  pri       >le  was  teaching  him  true  command  of  temper. 

He  seemed  to j  his  father  as  a  special  charge,  bequeathed  to  turn 

by  Norman,  and  had  already  acquired  that  value  and  importance  at 
home  which  comes  of  the  laying  aside  of  all  self-importance. 

It  was  a  clear  evening  in  March,  full  of  promise  of  spring,  and 
Ethel  was  standing  in  the  Church  porch  at  Coeksmoor,  after  making 
some  visits  in  the  parish,  waiting  for  Richard,  while  the  bell  was 
ringing  for  the  Wednesday  evening  service,  and  the  pearly  tints  of 
"    is  sunset  were  fading  into  the  western  sky. 


Ethel  began  to  wonder 
bud  dipping  into  the  Western 
visions  of  ner  gtrL-- 
Cocksmoor,  and  of  r- 

tiori      So   strange  il 

touched  the  atone  *u  — »< 
came  intense  thanksgiv 
hands,  to  be  the  more 
far  as  the  building  we». 
in  store,  and  tbe  sai 
_  xt'or  herself,  Eth 
vic'a  marriage  seenieu  «,  .. 
was  that  lot  r     Home  and 


Norman  might  be  looking  at  the 
,  and  thence  arose  before  her  the 
st  dreamt  of  a  Church  on 
before  a  willing  ccngrega- 
icnt  seem,  that  she  even 
he  reality;  and  therewith 
bad  been  taken  oat  of  her 
accomplished — that  is,  as 
there  was  far  more  labour 
ted  to  for  the  increase. 
ooked  on.  Norman  Ogil- 
d  her  lot  in  life,  and  what 
id  been  her  choice,  and  they 
e  her.  Home  !  but  her  eyes  had  been  opened  to  see  that 
earthly  homes  may  not  endure,  nor  fill  the  heart.  Her  dear  father 
might,  indeed,  claim  her  full-hearted  devotion,  but  to  him  she  was 
only  one  of  many.  Norman  was  no  longer  solely  hers ;  and  she  had 
begun  to  understand  that  the  unmarried  woman  must  not  seek  un- 
divided return  of  affection,  and  must  not  set  her  love,  with  exclu- 
sive eagerness,  on  aught  below,  but  must  be  ready  to  cease  in  turn 
to  be  first  with  any.  Ethel  was  truly  a  mother  to  the  younger 
ones;  but  she  faced  tbe  probability  that  they  would  find  others  to 
whom  she  would  have  the  second  place.  To  love  each  heartily,  to 
i  turn,  and  lo  be  grateful  for  their  loudness 
to  count  on  their  allect'.ou  as  her  sole  mut 
on.  She  felt  tliat  this  was  the  probable 
oiupara  lively  t 


st  for  each 
;  but  never 

that  she  mi 

might  be,  b 
What  will  i 
on,  and  He 
alone,  and 

nt  broke 
I  be  whei 

will  dir 
I  ?hall    1. 

ot 

■then  tried  I 


:rself,  ■  What  is  that  to  i 


it  life 


helped,  and  the  y 


ly   able  to  prai.-e— with  no  bad  ..Id  self  to  mar  the  full 

thanks,  and  blessing,  aud  Luuour,  and  power !     2>eed 
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I  dread  a  few  short  years  ? — and  they  haYe  not  began  Yet— perhaps 
they  won't — Oh !  here  is  actually  papa  coming  home  this  way!  how 
delightful !     Papa,  are  you  coming  to  Church  here  ? ' 

4  Aye !  Ethel.  That  weathercock  of  Spencer's  is  a  magnet,  I 
beliere  I  It  draws  me  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  hear  Richard 
in  St  Andrew's  Church.'  • 
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{From  the  JIT.  T.  Etening  Pott) 

The  work  i.«  professedly  intended  for  that  nnmerous  class  who  cannot  afford  to  build 
expensively.  The  dc&ign  Is  well  carried  out  We  have  here  some  two  duzen  cottages  and 
farm  houses,  of  t  arious  sire,  accommodation,  and  style,  ranging.  In  estimated  cost,  from 
£600  to  £3,00U.  These  humble  elevations  are.  for  the  most  part,  simple  and  graceful: 
tastefully  ret  off  with  accompaniments  of  shrub  and  tree,  and  show  bow  beautiful  rural 
cottages  may  and  onght  to  become. 

The  floor  plans  ami  sections  show  that  tbe  attention  given  to  the  internal  arrangements 
bave  bnm  most  careful  and  Judicious.  To  make  communication  easy  between  the  rooms, 
and  vet  to  injure  privacy  and  seclusion,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  a  household  with  few  or 
no  s-ervauu,  to  moke  the  little  abode  pleasant  to  its  inmates  and  inviting  to  friends,  it 
the  evident,  and,  wc  think,  tbe  successful  intent  of  the  authors.  Working  plana  and  printed 
sjH'riticaiions  for  each  bouse  can  be  bad  at  s  trifling  cosVupon  application  to  tbe  architects. 
This  h  a  novel  feature  in  architectural  publications,  and  a  very  judicious  one. 

The  book  contains  many  useful  remarks  and  truly  practical  hints.  Any  person  about 
to  build  may  read  with  profit  the  sections  on  the  choice  of  a  lot  on  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  on 
painting,  on  our  forest  timbers,  and  on  the  application  of  principles  to  details. 


1  n. 

The  Attache  in  Madrid; 

OB,  SKETCHES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ISABELLA  IL 

,  1  toL  12ma    868  P*g«&    $1. 

t 

**  It  is  believed  that  there  Is  no  other  book  In  our  language  which  presents  so  food  a  clo- 
ture of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  as  this  does.  The  author  possesses  tbe  necessary  qualifi- 
cations for  the  production  of  such  a  work.  Tbe  Spaniards  are  a  proud  people — proud  of 
their  country  and  history— proud  of  their  traditions  and  poetry — proud  of  their  old  romances 
and  chivalry — prcud  of  their  churches  and  their  religion — and  proud  of  their  manners  and 
fatbits.  With  such  a  nation  the  Atiachl could  feel  a  deep  and  sincere  sympathy.  He  was  not 
so  materialise  as  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  ten-ccnt-piece  in  tbe  Palace  of  the  Escorlal' 
lie  saw  every  thine,  from  the  private  levee  to  tbe  public  bull-fight;  from  the  moonlight 
»  tance  of  Manolas  to  tbe  regal  balls  of  the  Duchess  d  Alva;  from  the  needle-work  of  the 

&l*ani»b  maiden  to  the  glorious  painting  of  Titian,  Velasquez,  and  Murillo;  and  be  has  put 
upon  paper  all  that  was  worthy  of  record,  which  came  under  bis  notice.  But  this  is  not  alL 
He  has  given  us  a  kind  of  political  history  of  modern  Spain.  His  book  will  make  Spanish 
politic,  and  Spanish  partisanship,  as  familiar  to  the  American  reader  as  the  conchology  of  his 
own  M  Hards"  and  "  Softs."  Tbe  account  given  of  M.  Sonle'a  diplomacy,  of  his  heroism,  is  not 
the  least  interesting  chapter  in  the  work;  and  the  description  of  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
and  of  the  flight  of  Queen  Christina  and  of  the  San|Luis  Cabinet,  is  graphic,  instructive,  and 
Interesting. 

u  It  Is  evident  that  the  relations  of  tbe  author  at  the  Span'sh  Court  were  at  onoe  delicate 
and  intimate." 
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THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  VILLAGE  HOMES 
-     CONSIDERED  AND  SUGGESTED, 
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{From  the  K.  F.  Ettning  Pott) 

The  work  1«  professedly  Intended  for  that  numerous  cla?s  who  cannot  afford  to  build 
expensively.  The  de»i£n  It  well  carried  out  We  have  hero  fume  two  d<aen  cottages  and 
farm  houftcV  of  \  arious  ttxe,  arcommodation,  and  style,  ranslnp.  in  estimated  co»t,  from 
#4n0  to  $3,«*w.  Theso  humble  elevations  are,  for  the  toon  |»art,  simple  and  graceful: 
tastefully  »et  off  with  accompaniments  of  shrub  and  tree,  and  show  bow  beautiful  rural 
euuaee*  mar  and  onght  to  become. 

The  floor  plan*  and  sections  abow  that  the  attention  given  to  the  Internal  arrangements 
bare  be«*n  most  careful  and  Judicious.  To  make  communication  ra\v  between  the  rooms, 
and  vet  to  injure  privacy  and  seclusion,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  a  booaehold  with  lew  or 
no  i*rvauU,  to  make  the  little  aboda  pleasant  to  Its  Inmates  anil  In  villus  to  friends,  la 
Utf  t\  ident,  and,  we  think,  the  aocec#aful  Intent  of  the  authors.  Working  plans  and  printed 
ajHfitica' ions  for  each  bouse  can  be  bad  at  a  trifling  ccsVupon  application  to  the  architects. 
Thi*  h  a  novel  feature  In  architectural  publications,  and  a  very  Judicious  ooe. 

The  book  contains  many  useful  remarks  nod  truly  practical  hints.  Any  person  about 
to  build  may  read  with  profit  the  sections  on  the  choice  of  a  lot.  on  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  oa 
fainting,  on  oar  forest  timbers,  and  on  the  application  of  principles  to  details. 


The  Attache  in  Madrid; 

OB,  SKETCHES  OP  THE  COURT  OF  ISABELLA  JX 

»  1  voL  12mo.    868  page*    $1. 

• 

*  It  Is  believed  that  there  Is  no  other  book  la  oar  kragusge  which  presents  so  good  a  pie- 
tare  of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  as  this  does.  The  author  |*o»cs»es  the  necessary  qualifl- 
e**|onsfor  the  production  of  such  a  work.  Too  Spaniard*  arc  a  proud  people— proud  of 
their  country  and  history— proud  of  their  tradition?  and  poelrv — proud  of  their  old  romances 
awl  chivalry— prend  of  their  churches  and  their  religion— ami  proud  of  their  manners  and 
nibtt*.  With  such  a  nation  the  AttacMcaaUX  fire)  a  deep  and  sincere  sympathy.  He  was  not 
so  materUlhlle  as  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  ten-ccnt-plece  In  the  Palace  <  f  tl»e  E*curUL 
He  raw  every  thine,  from  the  private  levee  to  the  public  bulMfcht;  from  the  moonlight 
4ance  of  nlanolas  to  the  regal  balls  of  the  Dnchess  d  Alva;  from  the  ncedle-wnrk  of  the 
Spanish  maiden  to  the  glorious  paintlnr*  of  Titian,  Ye)a«ques.  and  Mortllo;  ami  he  has  put 
upon  paper  all  that  was  worthy  of  record,  which  came  nnder  hi*  notice.  But  this  Is  not  alt 
lie  has  given  as  a  kind  of  political  hlMory  of  modern  Spain.  Ill*  book  mill  mako  Spanish 
poHttc*.  and  Spar.Wb  partisanship,  n«  familiar  to  the  American  reader  as  the  concholo-.»y  of  bit 
own  *•  Hards"  and  ** Softs.**  The  account  given  of  M.  Souk's  diplomacy,  of  hi*  heroiam,  is  not 
the  lean  interesting  chapter  In  the  work;  and  the  description  of  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
and  of  the  flight  of  Queen  CurUtlna  and  of  the  SanfLuls  Cabinet,  Is  graphic,  ItstroctJve,  and 
tatereating. 

"  It  l%  etftdent  that  the  relations  of  the  author  at  the  Span'sh  Court  ware  atonoedelkete 
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